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99 Gos 


“Writing a book,” as George Orwell wrote in his essay “Why I Write,” “is a horrible, 
exhausting struggle, like a long bout with some painful illness” (Orwell 2005 [1946]: 
10). Those editing a collection of papers, for example, an encyclopedia, a compan- 
ion, or a handbook, might experience difficulties of a similar sort. After the initial 
optimism fueled by the reviewers’ support and the publisher’s commitment is 
nothing more than a distant memory, Winston Churchill’s chilling observation “[i]f 
you’re going through hell, keep going” best describes the mindset necessary to 
undertake a publishing project of considerable magnitude and complexity (which 
handbooks, companions, or encyclopedias obviously are). Once the deadlines set at 
the outset are far behind the horizon, one is bound to encounter some of the 
“standard” challenges together with a fair share of self-imposed inhibitions that 
make “writer’s block” seem like some sort of a childhood disease. Alongside the 
conventional obstacles at different stages of its production, a large collection of 
contributions faces problems specific to its very nature. At least three of them can be 
generalized for any edited volume, i.e., (i) the “coordination” problem, the 
(ii) “recruitment” problem, and (iii) the “sequencing” problem. 

The most straightforward is the “coordination” problem. Publishing a collection 
of more than 50 chapters raises the issue of how one is to process a massive amount 
of editorial work. To make things worse, this problem arises exponentially to the size 
of the publication one aims to pull together. Next, editing a volume on a single topic 
(and the different aspects of it) opens the “recruitment” problem. Identifying the 
different topics to be included in a volume with potential contributors, followed by 
“negotiations” about the topic to be assigned, is far from straightforward. In fact, the 
progress from a “wish list” of contributors to the final project includes compromises 
and other “deviations” that turn out to be far more difficult than originally envisaged. 
Ultimately, finding the right pace that would best suit the topic leads to the 
“sequencing problem.” While, not usually a problem for a monograph, an edited 
collection of contributions raises the problem of how the chapters are to be grouped 
together into a coherent whole. While the “sequencing” problem might not be 
unfamiliar to recording artists, i.e., thinking in what order the tunes are to be put 
together (at least at the time when LPs were the main form of publishing in the music 
industry), doing this for an edited collection of scholarly contributions requires a 
considerable amount of maneuvering. 
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Nevertheless, once these (and many other) problems are at least in part success- 
fully tackled, the reward of what comes after is so much greater. Putting together a 
corpus of scholarly work on a topic as polarizing, complex, and controversial as 
patriotism is by no means an easy task. In contrast to some of the “mainstream” 
concepts from the pantheon of political ideas, e.g., citizenship, rights, equality, and 
liberty, patriotism has long been at the fringes of scholarly interest plagued by either 
partisanship or outright ignorance. While the philosophical literature on patriotism 
has been on the rise, no comprehensive publication in this area of scholarly research 
has been put together in a single edited volume. 

Like any publishing project (or perhaps life in general), this one has its own share 
of coincidences. Shattered by reading Michael Young’s reminiscences on finding a 
publisher that would ultimately publish his bestselling book The Rise of Meritocracy, 
the expected journey of scouting for a publisher that might find some value in a 
proposal on such a polarizing topic as patriotism, the start of the journey looks all but 
promising. Fortunately enough, the fate of this handbook has been far less dramatic. 

From very early on, scholars and colleagues approached with the idea of a 
handbook on patriotism have supported it without any equivocation. One of them 
merits a special acknowledgment. Michael Peters passed on my idea for a handbook 
of patriotism to his colleagues at Springer and everything snowballed from there. 
What was initially an email about the cogency of a proposal turned out to be the one 
that actually turned the outline into a proposal and subsequently into a handbook 
itself. The Springer Major Reference Works team including Nick Melchior and 
Mokshika Gaur took on this project with encouragement and care at a very initial 
stage. Ultimately, Michael Hermann’s combination of both enthusiasm and encour- 
agement made all the difference throughout the process of publishing this handbook. 

Like any reference work, the main aim of this handbook is twofold. On the one 
hand, it aims to bring together the accumulated knowledge on a topic that is now 
high on the agenda of both scholars and politicians alike. On the other hand, its aim 
is to map the terrain of what directions the discussion associated with it might take 
and what topics might be associated with patriotism in the future. For example, until 
recently, issues associated with taxation or the economy have been far from straight- 
forward in discussions of patriotism. Yet, at some point, economic patriotism 
became a pressing issue among both scholars and policy-makers. At the same 
time, the link between federalism and patriotism is another challenging topic that 
needs further examination in the discussions to come. 

Without all the contributors this handbook would (obviously) not have been 
published. From the initial invitation letter on, they all found this project worth 
pursuing further despite all their many other commitments. I am grateful for their 
willingness to contribute a paper on a particular aspect of patriotism. Many of the 
scholars who despite being unable to take part in this project cordially suggested 
other colleagues to contribute a chapter for this handbook. My deepest gratitude goes 
also to them. 
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Ultimately, there is someone in whose company the idea for this handbook arose 
during an early summer afternoon back in 2015. It is to Jakob, my youngest son, that 
I dedicate this handbook. 


June 2020 Mitja Sardoé 
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Both historically and conceptually, patriotism has been one of the foundational 
characteristics that defines the very essence of one’s attachment, identification, 
and loyalty to a political community and a basic virtue associated with citizenship 
as a political conception of the person. Despite its centrality in the pantheon of 
political ideals, it remains a contested concept and an elusive virtue. Not surpris- 
ingly, patriotism has been faced by considerable ambivalence and continues to 
divide its proponents and its critics on some basic questions associated with this 
area of scholarly research. In fact, this partisanship over the value, status, and the 
justification of patriotism remains one of the most distinctive characteristics of 
these discussions. This introductory chapter presents some of the distinguishing 
aspects of the contemporary discussion on patriotism and its “conceptual 
cartography.” 
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The Language of Patriotism and Its “Cartography” 


Political concepts and the ideas they are associated with have an existence of their 
own. Much of their “fate” on how they germinate, evolve, or otherwise develop, 
travel, stretch, fade away, resurrect, etc., is the result of a variety of factors including 
their tradition as well as the non-ideal circumstances they are part of. To complicate 
things further, the last few decades have attested to the many important shifts in 
making sense of our “conceptual cartography” as discussions over various concepts 
and ideas have never been more confusing. On the one hand, some of the concepts 
associated primarily with the left side of the political spectrum have been incorpo- 
rated into the discourse of the opposite camp. For example, the rhetoric of neolib- 
eralism has recently started to incorporate concepts previously outside its 
gravitational orbit, i.e., fairness, justice, equality of opportunity, well-being, etc. 
This shift of emphasis in the use and application of language and ideas firmly 
grounded in some of the well-known slogans (and other buzzwords) has had a 
transformative influence on the public perception of neoliberalism (Holborow 
2015), e.g., aiming to show a neoliberalism “with a human face.” 

Equally puzzling is the other side of the political spectrum as some of the 
concepts traditionally identified as an integral part of the right have “traveled” to 
the other side of the well-entrenched political divide. For several decades now, 
virtues have become a “legitimate” object of inquiry for those who identify with 
the liberal political tradition (e.g., Galston 1991; Macedo 1990). Similarly, choice 
and responsibility got their residency card on the left side of the political spectrum 
with Dworkin’s responsibility-sensitive theory of distributive justice. As 
G.A. Cohen emphasized, Ronald Dworkin has, “in effect, performed for egalitari- 
anism the considerable service of in-corporating within it the most powerful idea in 
the arsenal of the anti-egalitarian right: the idea of choice and responsibility” (Cohen 
1989: 933). 

At the same time, several concepts to a large extent avoid any straightforward 
positioning on the political spectrum. One of the most prominent among them has 
been zero tolerance (understood either as a concept, slogan, or as a policy). On the 
other hand, there are concepts there is little — at least prima facie — one might find 
objecting. Equality of opportunity is perhaps a good representative of this cluster of 
concepts. As Charles Frankel, the assistant US secretary of state in charge of 
education and culture during the presidency of Lyndon B. Johnson, aptly observed, 
equality of opportunity “is everybody’s girl, [. . .], a verbal formula which everybody 
employs, and which therefore creates the impression of general agreement of 
fundamentals” (Frankel 1971: 192). Similarly, as John H. Schaar succinctly empha- 
sized, the idea of equal opportunities “has few enemies — politicians, businessman, 
social theorists, and freedom marchers all approve it — and it is rarely subjected to 
intellectual challenge” (Schaar 1997 [1967]: 137). 

Ultimately, there is a group of concepts where the amplitude between those 
advocating it and those opposing it not only hampers the discussion over its main 
problems and challenges as well as its “conceptual cartography” but is likely to result 
in fierce polarization. One of the best representatives of these “polarizing concepts” 
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has been patriotism. Even though it is one of the central concepts in the pantheon of 
political ideals, patriotism remains a contested concept and an elusive virtue as well 
as a source of potential conflicts and violence. The cacophony of phenomena as 
diverse the Pegida far-right political movement, Donald Trump’s slogan “make 
America great again,” Brexit, as well as Emmanuel Macron’s statement of nation- 
alism as a “betrayal of patriotism” once again attest that patriotism is not only an 
important issue raising complex theoretical questions but remains at the very center 
of political rhetoric. Not surprisingly, time and again, patriotism has been faced by 
considerable ambivalence. 

In fact, as Igor Primoratz emphasizes, patriotism is intertwined with two extreme 
and opposed positions. On the one hand, the proponents of patriotism view it as a 
“morally legitimate stance, or a duty, or a moral virtue” (Primoratz 2002b: 12) or 
even as “the greatest of compliments” (Kleinig et al. 2015: 1). The Roman poet 
Horace described it as the highest form of political sentiment. As he famously 
emphasizes, “it is sweet and honorable to die for one’s country” (Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori). On the other hand, its critics have developed a panoply of 
objections ranging from more “modest” criticisms to some of the most pressing 
objections against it. For example, some of them claim that patriotism represents a 
“Jingoistic and exclusionary form of particularistic identity” (Ivison 2015) leading to 
a “morally unacceptable partiality to one’s country and compatriots” (Primoratz 
2002b: 12). In contrast, several of its more extreme critics, e.g., Leo Tolstoy, Mark 
Twain, and Oscar Wilde have defined it as “the virtue of the vicious” and — most 
notoriously perhaps — as “the last refuge of a scoundrel” (Samuel Johnson). Fur- 
thermore, given the fact that the willingness to fight and ultimately to die and to kill 
for one’s country has been traditionally viewed as the most profound and genuine 
form of expressing patriotism (Pavkovic 2007), patriotism has also been equated 
with conflict and violence in general. This partisanship remains an important char- 
acteristic of discussions over the status, scope, and justification of patriotism in 
contemporary diverse societies described by Martha C. Nussbaum as the Janus faced 
nature of patriotism (2013: 204). 

Despite the fact that patriotism has been one of the foundational characteristics 
that defines the very essence of one’s attachment, identification, and loyalty to a 
political community and a basic virtue associated with citizenship as a political 
conception of the person, patriotism is anything but clear and unproblematic. 
Interestingly enough, patriotism’s straightforward definition looks like to be 
avoiding many of the standard problems and challenges concepts are usually 
encountering as either intuitively or theoretically, patriotism has been defined as 
“love of country” (amor patriae). In fact, the proximity of commonsense and 
scholarly depictions of a concept or idea is most probably nowhere more overlapping 
than in the case of patriotism. Yet, the relationship of the two understandings is far 
from unproblematic. As Kleinig, Primoratz, and Keller have pointed out in The 
Ethics of Patriotism, discussions over patriotism are ultimately not (just) about a 
“dispute over how to use a word” (2015: 4). 

Even though there has been an expansion of interest in identity politics, multi- 
culturalism, and citizenship in general (e.g., Kymlicka 1995; Miller 2000; Young 
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1990), nationalism (Miller 1995; Tamir 1993), little scholarly effort — with only a 
few exceptions — was being directed towards patriotism up until recently (e.g., 
MacIntyre 1995). To make things worse, the lack of scholarly interest was 
supplanted by a string of objections claiming that patriotism is ultimately to be 
rejected. Its proximity with nationalism, its rhetorical (mis)use in politics together 
with the many other objections, e.g., the one claiming that it is a mistake (Kateb 
2008), deficient or (at best) insufficient (Canovan 2000) or even being equated with 
racism (Gomberg 1990), has made theorizing about patriotism particularly challeng- 
ing. In particular, based on these (and several other) objections, patriotism has been 
charged with various criticisms claiming that it stands for (i) a non-reflective and 
idealized view of the past, (11) an exclusionary attitude in the present as it allegedly 
indiscriminately excludes those who are not members of a particular political 
community, and (iii) determinism in the future including a non-voluntaristic under- 
standing of civic membership. These objections led to the assertion that patriotism is 
non-reflective (past); discriminatory, exclusive, assimilative, and homogenizing 
(present), as well as deterministic (future). 

An uphill battle by some of the leading contemporary scholars (e.g., Habermas 
1990; Nathanson 1989; Viroli 1995) was being fought over its scholarly legitimacy 
rescuing it from the dustbin of dubious political ideas. As Stephen Nathanson 
emphasizes, 


Patriotism is an ideal that makes many thoughtful people uncomfortable. They find it 
difficult to label themselves as “patriots” because they are uncomfortable with the rituals 
and symbols of national loyalty and because they worry that national loyalty implies 
indifference or hostility to people of other nations. Since they condemn national chauvinism 
and are disturbed by the associations between patriotism, militarism, and blind allegiance, 
they shun the word “patriot.” (1989: 535) 


This struggle for recognition as a legitimate theoretical enterprise was actually 
fought on two separate fronts as it has been trapped in a “no man’s land” between the 
two positions claiming that patriotism is either “unworthy of serious comment” 
(Archard 2016) or an “intellectually disrespected topic.” Interestingly enough, 
patriotism was not alone in being relegated to the fringes of scholarly interest. As 
Lorenzo Magnani pointed out in his book Understanding Violence, 


[p]hilosophers seem to think that violence, just because it is violence appears as something 
trivial, bad, intolerable, confused, ineluctable, and marginal, not sufficiently interesting for 
them: as a matter of fact, history, sociology, psychology, criminology, anthropology, just to 
mention a few disciplines, seem more appropriate to study violence and to provide data, 
explanations, and causes. (Magnani 2011: vii) 


Part of the strategy to overcome this deadlock has been the elaboration of a 
number of “hybrid” conceptions of patriotism that have reinvigorated the discus- 
sion over civic membership in plurally diverse societies, e.g., constitutional 
patriotism (Habermas 1990; Miiller 2007), cosmopolitan patriotism (Appiah 
1997), moderate patriotism (Nathanson 1989), just patriotism (Macedo 2011), 
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civic patriotism (Laborde 2002), democratic patriotism (Callan 2002), critical 
patriotism (Merry 2009), and patriotism of best tradition (Blum 2007). Despite a 
different emphasis each of these alternatives incorporates, each of them stand in 
contrast both to extreme conceptions of patriotism characterized by either an 
unconditional understanding of one’s attachment (e.g., “my country, right or 
wrong”) or a reductionist understanding of patriotism (alongside nationalism) as 
a “living fossil.” Nationalism, as Bernard Yack pointed out, has been for some 
scholars “an intruder from the premodern world of blood and soil, an outburst of 
the primitive passions that modern society has tried so hard to repress” (Yack 
2012: 1). 

Nevertheless, over the last few decades there has been a considerable move 
towards an examination of the status, scope, and the justification of patriotism. 
The voluminous literature in disciplines and areas of research as diverse as 
political philosophy (e.g., Arneson 2004; Cohen 1996; Kleinig et al. 2015), 
sociology (Duina 2017), Asian studies (Kwak and Matsuda 2015), political 
theory (Jones and Vernon 2018; Viroli 1995), Oriental studies (Mestyan 2017), 
history (Curren and Dorn 2018; Ignatieff 2009), youth studies (Marzecki 2019), 
sports (Montez de Oca and Suh 2019), psychology (Schatz et al. 1999), defense 
studies (Prebilié and Juvan 2019), philosophy of education (Archard 1999; Callan 
2006, 2010; Hand 2011; Sardoé 2017), political economy (Clift and Woll 2012; 
Gerécs and Szanyi 2019) gender studies (Morgan 2005), environmentalism 
(Cafaro 2010), food studies (Yormirzoev et al. 2019), cultural and memory 
studies (Petrovié 2011), etc., is a testament to its growing importance in scholarly 
research. 

New avenues of research have been opened contributing to the reinvigoration of 
scholarly debates on these and other issues. For example, patriotism’s proximity to 
other associative relationships, e.g., friendship (Heath Wellman 2001) or the family 
(e.g., Keller 2007, Chap. 3), makes the analogy one of the main vehicles used by 
either its advocates or critics to explicate a particular aspect of it. As in other areas of 
research, the use of analogies — while offering a useful tool to illustrate part of what 
may be either right or wrong with patriotism — is not without its limitations or 
shortcomings. In fact, a range of problems in relying on analogies in discussions 
over patriotism indicates that it might well hit the target but somehow miss the point. 
Family analogies used to elucidate the relationship between patriotism and nation- 
alism have been aimed to not only determine the “coefficient of relationship” 
between them but primarily to explicate the (alleged) “family tie” between the 
two. Interestingly enough, when discussing the relationship between patriotism 
and nationalism a few basic questions are addressed inadequately. For example, is 
their kinship either a form of affinity, (1) a type of marriage; (11) a consanguinity, e.g., 
a sibling relationship (with nationalism most commonly being relegated the role of 
patriotism’s “evil” twin); or (iii) one of lineage (where nationalism functions as one 
of its lineal descendants). 

Furthermore, a set of other problems is also in need of further elucidation., e.g., 
(i) the problem of partiality, (ii) the ultimate sacrifice problem (associated with the 
claim that the willingness to kill or die for one’s country is the most profound and 
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genuine form of expressing patriotism), and (iii) the expressivist problem (empha- 
sizing the behavioral aspect of patriotism [how are we patriotic]). As Michael 
Ignatieff emphasizes eloquently in his book True Patriot Love, 


[w]hile love of country has to be shared, the feelings that are shared are not necessarily the 
same for every citizen. Patriotism is a contested emotion because countries are contested 
places. Citizens disagree with each other about what the country should stand for, what its 
tradition means and what path it should take in the future’. (Ignatieff 2009: 16) 


Moreover, patriotism raises also the problem of double standards. In contrast to 
notions such as terrorism where it is used primarily to describe negative actions of 
other agents, patriotism is used with a positive valence for those types of actions that 
are to be described as praiseworthy primarily for ourselves. In this respect, acts that 
we may carry out are evaluated differently from similar acts carried out by others. 
As Stephen Nathason has emphasized in the case of actions depicted as terrorist, 
“To}ne’s man terrorist is another man’s freedom fighter” (Nathanson 2010). This 
problem raises the challenge of “subjectivism,” i.e., depicting deliberately the 
valence of an act in question or — as Stephen Nathanson observes — “a matter of 
taste rather than an objective description” (Nathanson 2010: 4). The most famous 
perhaps of all the historical cases exemplifying best the problem of double standards 
in the case of patriotism has been the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria on June 28, 1914, in Sarajevo by Gavrilo Princip (a member of Young 
Bosnia organization). For some, he was labeled as a terrorist whereas for others his 
actions were viewed as the most genuine form of expression of patriotism (Lukec 
2016). In this respect, Nathanson’s observation is an important reminder of the 
complexity these issues bring to the forefront. 

Ultimately, as the genealogy of the discussion over patriotism presented above 
clearly show, without a more in-depth understanding of concepts traditionally 
associated with it, e.g., love, citizenship, identity, nationality, virtue, loyalty, unity, 
(national) pride, allegiance, courage, solidarity, the “common good’, and (civic) 
responsibility, patriotism is bound to remain a vigilant piece of political rhetoric 
largely derided by its critics or uncritically advocated by its defenders. These and 
other issues attest to the fact that patriotism ultimately needs to be understood as a 
moral, political, and epistemic phenomenon. 
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Abstract 


“Patriotism” is a relatively young word in relation to other rhetorical terms of 
western political discourse; but its cognate “‘patriot’” and that word’s etymological 
root in appeals to “patria” have antiquarian beginnings. Considering the various 
historical manifestations of the term, the purposes of this essay are threefold. The 
first aims briefly to track the appearance of the term “patriot” through uses and 
appeals to its etymological root “patria” in classical, medieval, and early modern 
political thought. The second endeavors to examine the fortunes and “reversibil- 
ity” of the term within Anglo-American partisan political rhetorics of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries with particular attention to Whig and Tory 
discourses in England, the American revolutionary period of “patriots” and 
“loyalists,” and the brief efflorescence of radical egalitarian patriot rhetoric 
among the English Chartists, soon to be swallowed up by discourses of nation- 
alism linked to the imperialist programs of the British nation-state. Finally, from a 
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perspective between past and future, the chapter concludes with some observa- 
tions about “patriotism” that underscore its existence not as a philosophical 
concept but as a rhetorical term of discourse persistently embedded in politics 
and the relations of power. Understanding even a brief history of the term may 
therefore bear significantly upon the capacities that contemporary citizens pos- 
sesses for being able to distinguish between appeals to “patriot acts” that threaten 
to destroy rather than vitalize political freedom, individual rights, and the social 
equality of the body politic. 


Keywords 


Patria - Patriot - Patriotism - Country - Nation - Nationalism - Belonging - 
Identity - Politics - Revolution - Rhetoric 


Let’s begin with the United States, where the word “patriotism” holds a political and 
moral force that is difficult to exaggerate, so closely connected as it is to the rhetoric 
of this country’s founding paradigm. Contemplating his retirement from political life 
in 1796, yet wishing to leave the American people with some sentiments vital to their 
identity, George Washington declared: “Citizens by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of 
American, which belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the 
just pride of Patriotism” (Washington 1796). Although today the exact words of 
George Washington’s Farewell Address are far beyond the reach of even the most 
civic-minded persons in the United States, the term he affixed to the exaltation of the 
“Just pride” that Americans must always feel and express for their country is 
certainly familiar enough, not to mention constantly invoked. Unlike some other 
terms of early American political and moral discourse that have lost their signifi- 
cance (consider “phalanstery”), their coherence (consider “contumely”), or their 
gravity (consider “emoluments”), “patriotism” (and its cognates “patriot” and “patri- 
otic”) does not just linger on but possesses enough power, exertion, and verve to 
make it seem as though sui generis to the United States itself. Indeed, as Washington 
seems to have wished, so tightly secured is the terminological relation between the 
word “patriotism” and the name of “American” that it’s tempting to assume that the 
word and the name are one and the same; that being an “American” is simply what it 
is to be a “patriot” and nothing less; and that “patriotism” means belonging to 
“America” and nothing more. 

In reality, of course, “patriotism” is neither a moral nor a political term of 
discourse peculiar to the United States but rather as history goes, a relatively new 
word of eighteenth-century origin. Its etymological roots in patria are as we shall 
see, much older, indeed, archaic. The aims of this essay are twofold: First, to trace — 
or perhaps the truer word is “gloss” — the etymological roots of the term “patriotism” 
within the history of Western political thought; and second to situate the term, 
briefly, in the political discursive context of eighteenth-century and nineteenth- 
century England and the United States. With the second aim in mind, we might be 
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able to “rehistoricize” the term in ways that bear upon its somewhat checkered polit- 
ical and rhetorical significance in the history of our immediate present. 


Patria and Patriae in Antiquity 


Speaking historically, “patriotism” is a relatively young word, but its cognate 
“patriot” is older, and their etymological root, patria, is more ancient still. In 
Greek and Roman antiquity, patria referred chiefly to the city. But for the Greeks, 
who thought of themselves as politeia or citizens, political membership (which 
invariably excluded women, slaves, and children) was constituted primarily in 
terms of active citizen participation, both ruling and ruled, in the life of the polis. 
Those Greeks deemed patriotai were such due to their diminished status as for- 
eigners who were otherwise at home under the rule of kings, as was the case in 
Persia, Egypt, and Macedon, as Ernst Kantorowicz notes in his indispensable and 
now classic essay, “Pro Patria Mori in Medieval Political Thought” (1951). Without 
question, the Greeks had deep emotional attachments to their respective city-states, 
as Thucydides’s rendering of Pericles’s Funeral Oration to Athens and the wars 
fought in its name palpably demonstrates. But the citizens of Hellas, whether from 
Athens, Sparta, Corinth, or Argos, did not associate the life of politics or citizenship 
with justly taking “pride” in merely common belonging to the city or being rooted in 
its soil, no matter how magnificent its accomplishments or dazzling its civilizational 
effects. Aristotle’s remark that “the identity of a polis is not constituted by its walls” 
underscores the attitude insofar as it is indicative of the extent to which neither 
territory nor bounded space were the focal points that sustained the meaning of 
citizenship and political identification in Hellas (Aristotle 1958, 98). 

As Hannah Arendt (1958, 120-24) notes with more than a hint of preference for 
the Romans on these matters, it was in Rome that the full meaning of the word 
patria, with its invocation of the “fatherland” and its emotional resonance tied to the 
“eternal city,” came into being. For the Romans, the patria signified the city of Rome 
itself as the site and symbol of all moral, religious, and political values to which all 
Roman citizens (a sexed category that excluded freeborn women, slaves, and 
children) pledged life and allegiance. Men to whom citizenship was newly granted 
were bidden to consider themselves “sons” of the Roman fatherland (Connolly 2007, 
89). The powerful symbolic significance of a masculinized rhetoric of war, conquest, 
and heroism for the glory of the Rome could lead even the most expansive theorists 
of the res publica to honor the idea of liberty as self-sacrifice to the death in the name 
of manly civic virtue and the interests of the fatherland. Thus Cicero asks, “What 
good citizen would hesitate to welcome death if it were profitable for the patria?” —a 
query he answered by declaring Patria mibi vita meu cartir est: “Fatherland is dearer 
to me than my life” (Kantorowicz 1957, 242, 244). The emergence of the binary 
construction fatherland/motherland is a story unto itself, with its own complicated 
history of how political identifications are gendered and variously appropriated in for 
patriotic purposes. Clearly, however, we can see in the Roman republican context the 
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indelible mark that the name of the “father” casts upon both the notion of civic virtue 
and the citizen’s allegiance to the body politic. 

The paternal power invested in masculine self-sacrifice in the name of the Roman 
patria finds equivalent expression in Roman law, where the idea of the patria was 
pervasive and ordered relationships among property, authority, status, and the state. 
The writings of Roman jurists collected in the Digest distinguish between two 
patriae: The individual city (patria sua) and the city of Rome (communis patria). 
Under the Empire, all subjects, regardless of their membership in a patria sua, 
recognized Rome as their common fatherland (Kantorowicz 1957, 246-47). As the 
Empire expanded and populations increased, however, the social fact of allegiance to 
patria became increasingly difficult to perform as a meaningful practical politics. 
Love of fatherland became less associated with the material and symbolic reality of 
Rome than with the idea of the imperial pater patriae reinforced through religious 
symbols and rituals and reiterated through various forms and media of political 
rhetoric (Finley 1984, 50-70, 122-41). 

In Roman thought perhaps nothing more systematically undermined the sense of 
patria born of a particular allegiance to Rome than Stoicism, where the term 
assumed a thoroughly ethico-philosophical meaning. Epictetus’s declaration, “You 
are a citizen of the universe,” captured the Stoic understanding of patria as cosmos, 
the universal society to which all humans belonged (Wolin 1960, 77-82). Although 
the concept patria was still a part of the vocabulary of citizenship, loyalty, and 
community, political language was slowly becoming strained to a breaking point. 
For some time, in fact, two conceptions of patria competed in Rome: The religious 
political one, where allegiance was owed to the Roman empire as the fatherland, and 
the Stoic ethico-philosophical one, where humanity as communis patria required that 
each person (resolutely constructed male) conduct himself in terms of his ethical 
obligation to others that also acknowledged the universe as the locus of human 
membership. Although these two conceptions did not so much vie for supremacy as 
exist in tension in the time of the late empire, material and intellectual events 
eventually conspired to render the “push” of the political meaning of patria vacuous 
notwithstanding its persistent affective “pull.” 

If the growth of Rome as a large-scale impersonal cosmopolis coupled with 
Stoicism’s universalizing appeals to “natural law” and “natural reason” began to 
weaken the citizen’s sense of identification with the patria, then Christianity threat- 
ened to eliminate that political sensibility completely. Worldly territory had minimal 
relevance for the Christians’ understanding of themselves as members of a shared 
community. The earthly city could not draw from them the emotional commitment 
that characterized Cato’s pugna pro patria or Cicero’s rhetorical constructions of 
devotion to Rome. Following the teachings of the Fathers, the Christians had 
become citizens of another world. As the writer of the Letter to Diognet observes, 
“Every place abroad is their fatherland, and in their fatherland they are aliens,” which 
is simply to say that, for the Christian, patria had lost much of its political signif- 
icance (Kantorowicz 1951, 475). The Christian’s minimal attachment to an earthly 
home is perhaps no more vividly evident than in St Augustine’s account of his 
mother Monica’s death. In response to Augustine’s brother’s lament that she died not 
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in a foreign land but in her own country, Monica replies, “Put this body away 
anywhere ...I ask only this of you, that you remember me at the altar of the Lord, 
wherever you may be” (Augustine 1960, 223). Christians would “render unto 
Caesar,” but neither worship nor glorify the monarch or the earthly city of their 
birth. The transvaluation of patria from a “secular” to a “spiritual” entity was a 
decisive part of the political task of early Christianity, an operation that Arendt 
characterizes as the attempt “to find a bond between people strong enough to replace 
the world” (1958, 5). In the canonical tradition of Western political thought, no one 
took up that task with more vigor or altered the concept of patria more decisively 
than Augustine. In his monumental effort to articulate the religious identity of 
Christianity, Augustine vividly transformed the conception of heroic self-sacrifice 
and with it the conception of the object of such sacrifice. More than any other works 
of late antiquity, Augustine’s The City of God loosed the idea of patria from its 
political moorings and tendered new objects of devotion and models of self-sacrifice, 
namely, the saints, the martyrs, and the holy virgins (Kantorowicz 1951, 474-75). 
No longer were those who pledged devotion and allegiance to Rome the paragons of 
manly heroic glory; for in Augustine’s theory of ordo Rome was but a minor part of a 
vast and hierarchically ordered cosmic whole. Those who looked to Rome as the 
fatherland, as the source of their identity and their life, were destined to remain 
helplessly trapped in the civitas terrena, which was just a pale shadow of the patria 
aeterna (Augustine 1960, 478). Under this Christian imaginary conjured by Augus- 
tine, where the overpowering linear narrative of creation, original sin, the fall, 
judgment, grace, salvation, and redemption appeared for the first time, the political 
community diminished in significance. The celestial city and the soul of the com- 
municant took on a grandeur unprecedented in both the everyday life of the citizen 
and the history of political thought. 

An adequate recovery of the traces of the term patria would require an extended 
foray into the political discourse of the medieval western world that is simply not 
possible here. But if it is plausible to say that with the fall of Rome (CE 476) the 
understanding of patria became ever more tied to religious and theological 
Christianity, then it is certainly the case that with the epoch we have come to 
call the “Middle Ages” (CE 500-1000) these bonds tightened considerably. As 
Kantorowicz (1951, 476-77) argues, what we find following the collapse of the 
Roman empire is a shift in the nature and meaning of territorial identification 
attached to the development of feudal baronies and estates. Allegiance and loyalty, 
whether as knight, warrior, or vassal, were rendered in reference to an immediate 
locale rather than in the name of a territory, whether city-state or empire. In the 
intellectual and theological life centered in the monasteries, patria retained its 
exalted Augustinian meaning. On the field of kingship and conquest, the defense 
of patria was exhorted as a “victory that cleanses the soul,” while death pro patria 
and pro patimini were claimed as “penance and absolution for all sins,” as we find 
in Archbishop Dubricius’s exaltation of Arthur’s victory in the Battle of Badon 
(Over 2005, 57). Kristen Over glosses Dubricius’s words in a way that summarizes 
the medieval situation nicely: “‘Patriotic’ national fervor becomes Christlike: 
those who die willingly for their country follow in the footsteps of “Christ himself 
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who did not disdain to lay down His life for His brothers’” (57). The victories 
that accumulated under Arthur in the name of patria were as much for Christianity 
as for Britain and were understood, on the part of the warriors who fought for 
the king, the lord, or the knight, as acts of personal or individual fealty rather 
than as “public” sacrifices for a city, a region, or some sort of territorial 
expanse. Kantorowicz (1951, 478) offers in general terms the appropriate com- 
parison by noting that in the medieval world, “... patria had lost the emotional 
content which had characterized it in antiquity, while on the other hand patria 
was as yet far from coinciding with a national territory or a territorial state as in 
modern times.” 

The early modern entanglements in Western Europe that brought the concept of 
patria into the range of territorial loyalties to a “national” monarchy — albeit one 
thoroughly permeated by Christianity — constitute a complicated mix of transforma- 
tions in economic and social relations as well as the outcomes of various contests for 
power, including both political warfare and military maneuvers and the refinement of 
various theories of Roman public law and defense of the state, pugna pro patria (see 
Post 1953). Again, the briefest of sketches, culling partly from the invalu- 
able Kantorowicz, will have to suffice. Three phenomena are of importance in 
understanding what we might loosely call the revitalization of patria as a secular 
political concept marking a relation of belonging to a particular place. First we find 
the gradual unification of various “kingdoms” into consolidated national territories 
(e.g., England in the tenth century). Second, in a necessarily related development, 
there arose the institution of the tax ad defensionem natalis patriae, “for the defense 
of the native fatherland,” or pro defensione regni, “for the defense of the king” 
(Kantorowicz 1951, 479). In 1302, for example, following the French defeat at 
Courtrai, Philip IV asked for aid from the clergy “ad defensionem natalis patrie 
proqua reverenda patrum antiquitas pugnare precepit, eius curam liberorum pre- 
ferens caritati”: “For the defense of the native fatherland which the venerable 
antiquity of our ancestors ordered to fight for, because they preferred the care for 
the fatherland even to the love for their descendants” (Kantorowicz 1951, 479). 
Along these same lines, to take another example, the concept patria was effectively 
mobilized by Louis VI of France in 1124 to solicit the funds necessary for the waging 
of the holy war and to recruit the services of potential defenders of the realm. At this 
moment, as Kantorowicz succinctly puts it, “... the king no longer gave, he took” 
(479). The “taking” amounted to demands for taxes and services in the name of the 
fatherland (communis patriae). Third, we find in the reinvigoration of the notion of 
the defense of patria an ideological formulation that not only legitimated the ruler’s 
demand for extraordinary taxes for purposes of waging just war against the aggressor 
but also secured obedience to patria as a principle of ius gentium. Under these 
prescriptions, as Gaines Post notes, “Pro patria mori is glorious” (1953, 284). For 
those who serve the “public utility,” patria supersedes fidelity to all things private, 
including parents and family. Moreover, the costs of betrayal are heavy. As the 
thirteenth-century jurists held, it is high treason to fight against the fatherland — 
“anyone who deserts his patria is impious” (287). 
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In short (if centuries can be regarded as such), the late twelfth and thirteenth were 
decisive turning points for the beginnings of national consciousness and the recla- 
mation of patria as a political and worldly territorial entity worthy of allegiance and 
ultimate self-sacrifice. The influence of popular songs, poetry, and prose cannot be 
underestimated: In the case of France, the Chansons de geste and in England, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Kings of England, served, respectively, as 
proto-nationalistic literature and proto-national historiography in the Middle Ages. 
We also find a related development, the differentiation of one’s own land from others 
and scorn for the latter, what Thomas Koht somewhat anachronistically calls the 
beginnings of “nationalism” during this era (1946-47, 276). A theological standard 
of amor patriae was allied with the conception of an organic body politic as Roman 
republican rhetoric revived. Cato’s declaration, “How beautiful is death, when 
earn’d by virtue ... That we can die but once to serve our country!” became a 
familiar trope as death pro patria was no longer cast as a pagan act but rather 
made into a glorious sacrifice animated, of course, by Christian virtues. The persis- 
tent trope of heroic masculinity in combat and death in defense of country was now 
tied to the achievement of immortal fame and eternal glory (Post 1953, 286). 
Tolomeo of Lucca placed amor patriae in a rank of honor “above all other things,” 
and St. Thomas asserted that pietas was the power animating devotion to both 
parents and patria (Kantorowicz 1951, 489; 1957, 243). 

We must now leave this admittedly rough sketching of the traces of the term 
patria that have taken us from antiquity to the horizon of the Renaissance, if only to 
note that in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries the word absorbs further 
inflections regarding the timelessness of national territory (e.g., Ja France éternelle), 
as invocations of the primacy of “the fatherland” persist as well in the writings of the 
Renaissance humanists. Although it took some time before the claims of the jurists 
and the arguments of the scholastics found their equivalent in popular expression, the 
groundwork was now laid for a conception of patria that would flourish in the 
Renaissance: The idea that the homeland (whether monarchic territory, princedom, 
or city-state) deserved a love and loyalty that took precedence over the family, the 
individual, and even the transcendent spirit of the Christian believer. The expression, 
“T love my native city more than my own soul,” common among the Renaissance 
humanists and brought vividly to life by Machiavelli in his letter of 1527 to 
Francisco Vettori (1961, 249), marked the emergence of a new normative vocabulary 
of civic republicanism, yet one still deeply invested — one might say with a 
vengeance — in the masculine heroics of pugna pro patria above all else. Consider 
the declaration of the Florentine Chancellor (1375-1406) and Italian humanist 
Coluccio Salutati: “[If] such would be expedient for the fatherland’s protection or 
enlargement, it would seem neither burdensome and difficult nor a crime to thrust the 
axe into one’s father’s head, to crush one’s brothers, to deliver from the womb of 
one’s wife the premature child with a sword” (cited in Kantorowicz 1957, 245). 

Suffice to say that subjects, now increasingly conscious of themselves as citizens, 
began to turn their attention toward the concrete political, social, and ideological 
manifestations of their allegiance to patria as they began to deliberate upon the 
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nature of their obligation to act pro patria. If the medieval world certified the 
coherence between court and country in the form of the king (pater patriae), then 
early modern engagements with the concept of patria might well be read as efforts to 
reevaluate the extent to which court and country cohere, both with respect to the idea 
of the king as pater patriae and with regard to the conception of the patria as 
indelibly marked by the king. To put something of a more concentrated focus on this 
problematic, let’s now leap ahead and situate this brief history on the vexatious 
political and rhetorical terrains of seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in England 
and the United States. 


The Early Modern Rhetoric of “Patriot” in England 


“Patriot” came into early modern English around the sixteenth century, a verbal 
borrowing from the French patriote. (The German Patriotismus and Patrio also 
come from the French patriote at about the same time.) Originally, “patriot” referred 
simply to a fellow countryman. So Lombarde wrote, in 1596, “our honest patriote 
Richard Harrys,” although the word retained the appraisive character of its root in 
both popular literature and poetry. Thus in Volpone (1605) Ben Jonson observed, 
“such as were known patriots, sound lovers of their country” (Oxford English 
Dictionary). Until near the end of the seventeenth century, however, “patriot” lay 
relatively idle in English political discourse, including that of the Civil War. The 
Stuart kings staked no claim upon it, nor do we find the word appropriated by any of 
the opponents of the crown. Neither the regicides nor any of the host of lesser but no 
less voluble defenders of the law of freedom and the commonweal declared them- 
selves “patriots.” There was, however, one exception found in the popular press of 
the day. In 1643, following his death in battle against the king’s Cavaliers, the 
parliamentarian John Hampden was memorialized in the Weekly Account as “that 
noble patriot of his country, whose losse is infinitely lamented in all places” (Karsten 
1978, 23-24). Oliver Cromwell also called (his cousin) Hampden “the patriot,” 
although Cromwell himself did not fare well as a model for patriots, being too 
closely linked with the danger of a standing army (Karsten 1978). This seemingly 
minor moment of eulogistic history in fact had immense significance for the role that 
“patriot” came to play in the political rhetoric of late seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century England. Beginning with the commendation of Hampden, the word was 
increasingly appropriated for various partisan political purposes, not simply in 
reference to those who share a homeland and a romantic love of it. So began its 
new career of ambiguous and often equivocal meaning. Consider Maxwell’s (1644) 
derisive observation concerning “the specious and spurious pretenses of our glorious 
Reformers and zealous patriots”; and Hicks’s claim (1677) that patriots will be “the 
ruin of the church” (Oxford English Dictionary). 

The site for the emergence of “patriot” as a full-fledged part of English political 
discourse was the radical Whig rhetoric of the late 1680s and 1690s, during and 
following the Glorious Revolution of 1688. Difficult though it is to parse this 
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contentious field of discourse into anything that can be neatly delivered, we can 
nevertheless identify two significant developments in the Anglo-American rhetoric: 
First, “patriot” was tied to a particular set of political principles, particularly the 
defense of liberty and the rights of Englishmen against tyranny, the upholding of the 
laws and constitution of England against the king and court, and the articulation of 
“revolutionist” or Whig as opposed to conservative or Tory sensibilities. Second, the 
word was linked in Whig rhetoric to political martyrdom. Only now the defender of 
patria was he who opposed all tyrants and stood against the excesses of the king. 
With this rhetorical gesture, the indissoluble link between king and patria was 
effectively diluted as the English patriot took his stand with country and constitution 
against monarchical and absolutist kings. Notable in the Whig’s invocation of 
martyrdom is an identification redolent of the Roman republican vocabulary of 
self-sacrifice so integral to the understandings of Cicero and Cato yet somewhat 
removed in its embrace of the idea of a glorious immortality. As Jason Shaffer (2007, 
24, 26) observes, “the transformation of politically active men into sacrificial victims 
seems to be an accepted part of the struggle against tyranny” in the eighteenth- 
century political rhetoric of the patriot and closely bound up with “the patriot’s 
potential death.” 

As compelling examples of “patriot” self-sacrifice, the Whigs chose Hampden 
and the republican Algernon Sidney, the latter beheaded for treason under Charles II 
in 1683. Both were enshrined in poem, pamphlet, and private gatherings as “Twin 
Patriot” martyrs to the cause of liberty in England. There was at this auspicious 
moment also a resurgence of interest in Cato, whose proclamation pugna pro patria 
was taken up by the Whigs. The radical Whigs and Commonwealthmen John 
Trenchard and Thomas Gordon defended the cause in the London Journal under 
the non-too-subtle byline “Cato.” Beginning in 1693, yearly celebrations were held 
at the Calves Head Club to roast (the Stuart) calf and toast Hampden, Sidney, and 
other “patriots who killed the tyrant” (Karsten 1978, 21-24). In his tract Sydney 
Redivivus (1689), Humphrey Smith noted “the Blood of patriots is the seed of 
Asserters of the People’s Liberty.” Some years later the poet James Thomson 
extolled in a tribute to Sidney “the Patriot’s noble Rage/Dashing corruption down 
through every worthless age” (Karsten 1978, 184, 40, 33). 

The symbolic use of the “Twin Patriots” that extended into the eighteenth century 
in both England and the United States is truly remarkable; but the “patriotic” import 
of this exercise in hagiography should not be overlooked. Though associated with 
certain founding principles — liberty, constitutional rights, and property — “patriot” 
became an ideological tool of opposition and legitimation forged in the fires of Whig 
and Tory animosity. During this episode, the story of the term turns less on radical 
shifts in its basic meaning than on what Quentin Skinner (1980, 566) calls it “specific 
moral light,” or what we might also term the specific “partisan light” the word 
“patriot” was enlisted to either attack or defend. In the turbulent politics of early 
modern Britain, “patriot” assumed an existentially, if not essentially, contested polit- 
ical character. At stake in the Whig and Tory debates was not only the right to the 
title “patriot” but the legitimacy of one political vision, governmental program, and 
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party over another. This contest for legitimacy was played out in the language and 
rhetoric of patriot and patriotism, with none of the parties willing to completely cede 
the term of identification to the other. In 1681 the arch-Tory poet John Dryden 
discredited the parliamentarians’ use of the term and seemed to reject it altogether by 
writing, “Gull’d with a Patriot’s name, whose Modern sense/Is one that wou’d by 
Law supplant his Prince.” But by 1699, he was seeking to reclaim it in the name of 
the Tory ideal of the impartial constitutional monarch: “A patriot both the King and 
Country serves/Prerogative and privilege preserves” — hardly an insurrectionary cri 
de coeur but evidently suited to the defense of the body politic (OED). 

Dryden’s poetical attempt at terminological recovery was followed by Alexander 
Pope’s bon mot, delivered in 1716: “An honest Courtier yet a Patriot too/Just to his 
Prince and his Country true.” One has to work hard, however, to square the latter effort 
at redefinition with his later more famous versification in “Epilogue to the Satires,” 
evidently going after the Whig (and his wig): “A patriot is a fool in ev’ry age’/Whom 
all lord chamberlains allow the stage” (1738). Perhaps we can also find here what 
Shaffer (2007, 26) calls the “reversibility” embedded in a political discourse where, 
figuratively, “one man’s tyrant is another man’s patriot.” This aspect of political reality 
was exacerbated by the unvarnished rhetoric to which patriotism so readily seemed to 
lend itself. Hence in 1772, the American John Adams’s concern to note how it has 
come about in England that “the common Rout to Power has been by making 
clamorous Professions of Patriotism ... to ride upon ... into the Highest Offices of 
State,” after which such men have generally been found “as little zealous to preserve 
the Constitution” as their predecessors whom they have “hunted down” (Adams, cited 
in Shaffer 2007, 56). At about this same time, on the evening of April 7, 1775 (at least 
according to Boswell), Samuel Johnson famously pronounced patriotism “the last 
refuge of a scoundrel” (1775). Subsequently Boswell hastened to clarify that Johnson 
did not mean to refer to a “real and generous love for our country” but that “pretended 
patriotism which so many ... have made a cloak for self-interest” (Nunberg 2003). 

Not only in the mind of Johnson was the word patriot rife with ambiguity in 
eighteenth-century English politics. Nor were the poets and essayists the sole 
reliquaries of what counted as Tory appropriation of patriotism. Perhaps the most 
determined theoretical effort to wrest the word from Whig control under the leader- 
ship of Sir Robert Walpole was Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke’s pamphlet of 
1738, published in 1749, The Idea of a Patriot King (1917b). Written for Prince 
Frederick of Wales, Bolingbroke’s essay imagined a monarch who would “respect 
great principles,” “lift no party,” nor “list himself in any.” As an impartial defender of 
the body politic, the patriot king would avoid factions and rest his authority on “the 
spirit and the strength of the nation” (1917b, 53, 51). Like the Whigs, Bolingbroke 
fixed the “spirit of the nation” in the English constitution, yet at the same time he 
situated the Tory political program securely within the “Country tradition” regard for 
the policies and conduct of a “patriot king.” The specifics of Bolingbroke’s program 
(never accomplished) included the establishment of independent parliaments, fre- 
quent elections, no placemen, nonparty government, and a militia instead ofa standing 
army. As Betty Kemp (1966, 40) notes: “[U]nder the patriot program ‘the modern 
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party system’ could not have developed, in so far as its prerequisites were placemen 
and patronage.” (The Whigs, for all their patriot rhetoric, had no theorist comparable 
or superior to Bolingbroke writing on the meaning of “patriot.” Their preeminent 
theoretical voice, John Locke, made no reference to patriots or patriotism in the 
Second Treatise, an especially surprising omission given that Locke was a compatriot 
of Sidney’s and sympathetic to the cause for which Sidney was martyred and 
enshrined as a “patriot hero.” Although this is not the place to consider the virtues 
and merits of the pamphlet that David Armitage (1997, 400) calls “the most famous 
and the most maligned work of eighteenth century British political thought,” it was 
certainly the case that The Idea of a Patriot King had the effect (whether Bolingbroke 
intended it or not) of securing the identification “patriot” not only to the king but also 
to the planks of the conservative platform and eventually to the British state. This 
notwithstanding Bolingbroke’s significance, as Armitage notes, for both the American 
revolutionaries of the 1770s and the English radicals of the 1780s, absent all reference 
to the “patriot king” (418). Still, by the time Samuel Johnson defined the “patriot” in 
the 1755 edition of his Dictionary as “one who maintains and defends his country’s 
freedom and rights” while at the same time noting its use “ironically for a factious 
disturber of the government” (emphasis added), the term appeared to be amenable to 
both Whig and Tory commitments to English constitutional liberties and political 
freedom. There is, by the way, a substantial literature on Bolingbroke’s opposition to 
Walpole’s administration; much of it concerning the ideological implications of his 
professions of patriotism. The debates at least implicitly raise issues concerning the 
status of “patriotism” as a political rhetoric: Was it a commonplace slogan; did it 
represent a specific set of political ideas and principles; or was it both? This issue has 
relevance for any historical interpretation of Bolingbroke’s opposition to Walpole, as 
elaborated in Skinner (1974) and Armitage (1997). 

Not surprisingly, much the same set of usages attended the term “patriotism,” an 
extension of “patriot,” that came on the scene of English politics along with a host of 
other “-isms” in the eighteenth century. Although he did not coin it, Bolingbroke 
wrote a series of letters in 1736-1738 “on the spirit of patriotism” in which he 
invoked the always reliable Cato and “the true principles of liberty” (Bolingbroke 
1917a). (The Oxford English Dictionary cites the first usage of “patriotism” as 
Bailey’s predictably patriarchal definition (1726): “The acting like a Father to his 
country.”). Shortly thereafter in 1750, (George) Bishop Berkeley, the Irish philoso- 
pher and Hanoverian Tory, published his “Maxims Concerning Patriotism,” which 
were intended to affiliate the patriot with those who sought the “common good” 
while dissociating that figure from the “fop,” the “epicure,” and the “factious man” 
(1953). For whatever reasons, Tory appeals to patriotism seem to have diminished in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, conceding control of the rhetorical terrain 
that maintained the term as commendatory to the Whigs. Contrary to the maxims of 
the good Bishop, this situation more or less guaranteed that the discourse of patriots 
and patriotism would remain political terms of contestation and the stock-in-trade of 
factious men. We are, after all, on the terrain of politics, not in the ancient courts 
of philosopher-kings. 
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The tumult around the term “patriotism” can be further assessed if we shift our 
gaze from early modern British party politics toward the colonies in America. For 
across the Atlantic, “patriot” and “patriotism” took on more radical connotations and 
acquired significantly more revolutionary force than anything in the standard fare of 
either reformist Whig or conservative Tory political discourses in England. 


Discourses of “Patriotism” in Revolutionary America 
Although the English colonists called themselves “Americans,” referred to their 
country as “America,” and exhibited, in prose and verse, a genuine love of the 
land long before the War of Independence, the concepts of “patriot” and “patriotism” 
did not come alive until the “Great Awakening” of the 1760s and 1770s. Only with 
the stirring of the movement for independence did the language of “patriotism” 
emerge in American life: the reality of a new land, the development of a distinct 
collective identity, and, most decisively, a growing perception of a “conspiracy 
against liberty,” fueled by the revolutionary literature of the period, set the stage 
for the radicalization of “patriotism.” At first the term was associated with the 
defense of liberty and property against tyrant kings and corrupt ministers, a legacy 
the colonists drew from the Whig symbolism of Hampden and Sidney. Hence, in 
1770, John Adams — fueling more than a few rhetorical fires himself — declared: “If 
oppression is warranted by law, the Patriot is much more likely to fall victim than the 
pimp or the pander. Hampdens will stain the scaffold with blood” (Karsten 1978, 4). 
In the same year, Benjamin Franklin and James Burgh compared the resistance of the 
colonists to taxation without representation to the conduct of the brave Hampden” 
(ibid.). American essayists and pamphleteers who increasingly opposed the crown 
venerated Sidney as “our patriot” and hailed him as a “martyr to liberty” (Karsten 
1978, 42-46). But the appeal to patriotism did not end with references to the memory 
of the British twins and their fight against corrupt kings. Soon “patriotism” stood for 
opposition to any sort of king, especially an English one. By 1775, “patriot” rhetoric 
was enlisted in defiance of British authority in its entirety. The king, parliament, and 
“mother” England were declared corrupt, fallen from liberty, no longer deserving of 
allegiance. Essays, pamphlets, newspapers, broadsides, songs, poems, and theatrical 
productions took up the cause of revolution against the crown. Authors, pamphle- 
teers, publishers, playwrights, and politicians either appropriated the name of 
“patriot” directly or became known as supporters of the “patriot cause.” So Samuel 
Adams wrote of those who would fight for independence: “All are not dead, and 
where there is a spark of patriotik fire, we will enkindle it” (Davidson 1941, 5). 
The terms “patriot” and “patriotism” did not simply reflect a set of merging 
political developments. The words themselves ignited the political movement. The 
rhetoric that seized the movement in turn fired the imaginations of the participants. 
Again, generalizations should be met with wariness; but it might credibly be said that 
the language of patriotism served at least two political purposes in revolutionary 
America: First, it established the boundaries of revolutionary political practice in a 
far more decisive manner than in eighteenth-century England. None of the ambiguity 
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that enveloped the use of the word in Whig and Tory discourse arose in the colonies. 
By 1776, the American revolutionary alone was a “patriot”; all others were “loyal- 
ists,” defenders of the mother country and the English constitution. Second, the 
terms “patriot” and “patriotism” were clearly affixed to a particular set of ideolog- 
ical, constitutional, and political principles: a free republic, love of liberty, sanctity of 
property, limited government, and the foundation of a new body politic. These terms 
conspired in the effort to create a distinctively popular civic spirit that evolved from 
the experience of a shared struggle and self-sacrifice for a common cause. It was 
precisely this decisively political spirit rather than a romantic or nostalgic attachment 
to country that Washington called upon in his Farewell Address while offering 
counsel to his “countrymen” about guarding against “the impostures of pretended 
patriotism” (1796). And it was Washington, on the shores of the Delaware in 1776, 
who ordered his troops to read what is perhaps the most famous manifesto of the 
American revolutionary period, Thomas Paine’s The American Crisis (1776). Writ- 
ten, as Paine later put it, in “a passion of patriotism,” the work begins with words that 
capture the gravity, the risk, and the glory of “standing for” allegiance to country in 
times of monumental crisis: “These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman” 
(Foner 1976, 139). The loyalists themselves called the American revolutionaries 
“rebels” but laid no claim to the title “patriot.” James Chalmers’s rebuke of Paine’s 
Common Sense in Plain Truth (1776) is a notable exception. Chalmers (1776) began 
the pamphlet with the words, “I adore my Country. Passionately devoted to true 
Liberty, I glow with the purest flame of Patriotism” but went on to decry Paine’s 
“terrible anathema” against “our Sovereign and [the English] constitution.” 

In short, if in eighteenth-century England the language of patriotism had become 
the hard currency of party rhetoric, however traded, then in the emergent imaginary 
that became the “United States of America,” both the term and the idea of “patriot- 
ism” marked the political consciousness of a revolutionary movement, a founding 
paradigm, and the generative force of new people whom Washington characterized 
in his Farewell as having “with slight shades of difference ... the same religion, 
manners, habits, and political principles” and a “common cause” fought for in the 
face of “common dangers, sufferings, and successes” (1796). 

Worth noting here, to shift the frame, is how readily the new rhetoric of patriotism 
allowed Washington to consolidate “the name of American” under a presumed 
“sameness” of “fellow citizens” that was in fact the mark of mainly Anglo-American 
men who shared the sort of early colonial middlebrow Protestant beliefs and the 
sensibilities of white farmers that consorted well with hierarchical attitudes about 
gender, race, and class or, to put it more bluntly, women of all races and classes and 
all people of color, whether “free” or enslaved. To register this by now perhaps 
obvious point is not just to reaffirm that the history of the term patria, going back to 
antiquity, is deeply invested in the valorization of masculine needs and desires, along 
with symbolic signs and signifiers marked with the name of the father and recog- 
nized within his law. It is also to acknowledge that the American revolutionary 
rhetoric of freedom and liberty against tyranny and slavery was hardly reconciled to 
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the actual realities of enslavement, subjugation, dependency, or subordination that 
constituted the lives of so many of those “fellow citizens” it otherwise claimed to 
represent. As Alan Gilbert (2012, 13) documents, patriot rhetoric in the War of 
Independence was hardly of an order that brooked no patriot violence against blacks 
or racist attacks motivated by the fear of their “revolutionary activism,” as well as 
that of poor whites. To register as exclusionary the otherwise high-sounding and 
often noble patriot rhetoric is not to undervalue the significance of black soldiers or 
the small all black army units who took up the patriot cause in those very terms, 
against the British in battles in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
including at Lexington and Concord. As Gilbert (2012, 109) notes, Washington’s 
initial ban on black enlistment was lifted in 1778 as patriot reliance on black soldiers 
and Narragansett Indians in Rhode Island became a necessity. Even black martyrdom 
was not sufficient protection against reversible racialized Patriot rhetoric, however. 
Hence John Adams’s demonization of Crispus Attucks, the escaped slave of black 
and Native American parentage and the first casualty on the American side at the 
battle of Boston Commons, as not “ ‘the hero of the night’ but rather ‘a stout Mollato 
fellow, whose very looks were enough to terrify any person...” (13). Attucks was 
later rememorialized by the nineteenth-century abolitionist historian William Nell as 
“the First Martyr of the American Revolution” in his book, The Colored Patriots of 
the American Revolution (1855). In short, however noble the principles to which 
American patriot rhetoric affixed itself, we cannot afford to ignore their malleability 
in practice, especially when it came to the limits that the “Founding Fathers” and 
their progeny imposed on the meaning of equality and the restrictions they accepted 
when it came to determining just who counted as full citizen members “with slight 
shades of difference,” of the American body politic. 


“Patriot Talk” Within and Beyond the Modern Nation-State 


To leave the American scene and return to England in the nineteenth century is to 
find that from 1790 until 1850 the language of patriotism was decisively appropri- 
ated not by Tories or Whigs but by Chartists, Dissenters, trade unionists, and Anti- 
Corn Law Leaguers who defended “the rights of Englishmen” against a new set of 
social and economic conditions. They condemned the slavery of factory labor; 
pressed the rights of workers, the poor, and the unemployed; and warned against 
the encroachments of state power. More importantly, they viewed themselves, 
initially at least, not as Chartists or Dissenters and socialists or trade unionists but 
as “patriots” defending a familiar set of patriot concerns — liberty, property, and 
constitutional rights — only in an environment exceedingly different from that of their 
seventeenth-century counterparts and even of their American compatriots, from 
whom they drew inspiration. The “patriot cause” now involved opposition to the 
increasingly centralized state and the growing capitalist and imperialist economic 
order. The patriots’ call was for reform. 

At the turn of the century, patriotic clubs were formed, patriot newspapers 
appeared, and songs proclaimed the patriotism of the radical reformers. In 1843, 
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the Chartist Henry Vincent lectured at Leeds and called for the awakening of “the 
patriotic feelings of every English heart” (Karsten 1978, 127). At his funeral in 1853, 
a major public event, the Chartist Ben Rushton, was eulogized as a “noble patriot” 
whose life had been spent in opposition to the power of the English church and state. 
All of this led the Tory Richard Oastler to coin a new definition: “He will be the 
greatest patriot who can produce the greatest dissatisfaction” (Cunningham 1982). 
Prominent in the early Chartist movement was also the identification with historical 
“patriots” elsewhere, including the American revolutionaries and the French patriote 
party of 1789. Many of those who called themselves “patriots” and argued that 
England had forfeited political liberty cited La Patriote Francoise as their model, 
following the French revolutionaries’ own use of the term. 

Of course it would be mistaken to assume that during this brief period of English 
radicalism and opposition to government the claim to “patriotism” was not heard in 
any other quarters. Radical patriotism was neither unopposed nor completely dom- 
inant during these years, but it did mark a moment when “patriotism” was firmly 
antistatist, even internationalist in its leanings and on the side of one of the largest 
social movements in modern history. The “patriot” stood for political equality and 
social justice in national life. What Karl Polanyi says of England after the decline of 
Chartism — that “[it] had become poorer by that substance out of which the Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of a free society could have been built up for centuries to come” — could 
equally be said of the language of patriotism (1944, 167). 

By the late nineteenth century, a transformation of political and economic forces 
and the related rise of more potent “statist” symbols significantly diminished the 
meaning of patriotism in the special sense of constitutional reform and, in its Chartist 
manifestation, as economic egalitarianism. As patriot rhetoric became increasingly 
assimilated into the vocabulary of the nation-state, its central idea underwent a 
transference to the national, imperialist, and racial doctrines of the modern age, 
losing much of its radical import and critical sting in the process. Indeed, it seems 
that in a certain moment in modern Anglo-American history, the appeal to “patriot- 
ism” ceased to be the springboard for popular opposition against tyranny in any of its 
guises and instead became the basis for uncritical support of one’s homeland, of the 
sort that asserts “my country right or wrong,” as Stephen Decatur declared in 1816. 
(The full reference is: “Our country! In her intercourse with foreign nations may she 
always be right, but our country right or wrong.”). At the core of this decisive shift in 
the affective usage (if not the general meaning) of the term “patriot” is something 
that John Dunn (1979, 55) identifies as “the starkest political shame of the twentieth 
century” and John Schaar calls “‘patriotism’s bloody brother” (1981, 285). Enter the 
term “nationalism,” whose earliest appearance the OED locates in Fraser's Maga- 
zine (1844) as “another word for egotism.” Although its own distinctive history 
cannot be fully traced here, we must say something about it; for nationalism weighs 
heavily upon the fortunes of the term “patriotism” in the modern age. 

Nationalism (from the Latin nasci “to be born”) did not become a part of ordinary 
political discourse until the middle of the nineteenth century, as its material form 
began to become consolidated. As Ermest Gellner notes, “nationalism owes its 
plausibility and compelling nature only to a very special set of circumstances, 
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which do indeed obtain now, but which were alien to most of humanity and history” 
(1983, 125). The material preconditions Gellner has in mind are manifold: The rise 
of the state, the growing power of national institutions, a developing world, market 
and centralized economies, imperialist expansionism, and new forms of social 
organization based on the deeply internalized, education dependent, and high culture 
of the bourgeoisie. All of these things served to foster what might be loosely called 
“secular religions” of national identity. A collective spirit rooted in a sense of 
national supremacy and “ersatz greatness,” as the French political theorist Simone 
Weil (1952, 97) would later observe, reinforced the idea of the nation as the ultimate 
object of political loyalty and of the state as the embodiment of the nation. This 
nationally predicated political sentiment was invigorated by mass education, in 
which the mystification of the nation’s past played a significant role. Doctrines of 
particular political parties served to reinforce national loyalty as well and to associate 
it with certain ideological but rarely constitutional principles. And, most ominously, 
warfare, “the great motor of nationalist expansion,” used nationalist fervor as its 
generating force for the conduct of imperial adventures (Dunn 1979, 67). Equally 
cogent comments on the relationship between the state, nation, war, and nationalist 
consciousness in the twentieth century can be found in Randolph Bourne (1977). 
Regarding the relentless quest for expansion that animated the otherwise fragmented 
nineteenth-century European nation-states and fueled the desire to construct a 
common interest for the nation as a whole, the historian J.A. Hobson remarks that 
“imperialists were allowed to become ‘parasites upon patriotism’.” In so doing, both 
nationalist and imperialist rhetorics successfully colonized what Hobson went on to 
call “patriotic public opinion,” by adapting themselves to its “protective colors” — a 
wonderful phrase that also calls up the ubiquity of flags in performances of patriot- 
ism (cited in Arendt 2009, 152; Hobson 1902, 68). 


Patriotism Redivivus? 


From an analytical perspective, Gellner would have us assess the historical condition 
at issue in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in terms that categorize 
nationalism as “a very distinctive species of patriotism;” and this may well be true 
(1983, 138). Yet to pursue this thought would require us to enter into a more 
sustained ideological investigation of the relation between “isms” than I am prepared 
to conduct today. Far less am I interested in ascertaining (as an earlier version of this 
essay attempted) how we might grapple with the distinction between “patriotism” 
and “nationalism” (or “true” versus “false” patriotism) in ways that allow one term to 
maintain a positive normative valence over the other. This is not to say that the 
history of the term, as I have attempted to gloss it here, offers us no practical political 
guidance with respect to distinguishing between better, nobler, more emancipatory, 
and more egalitarian understandings of patriotism on the one hand and those that are 
considerably worse if not utterly disastrous for the fortunes of a people or a country 
on the other. It seems right to say, with all the reservations that have to accompany 
such pronouncements, that it would indeed be a loss to understanding citizenship, 
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freedom, and belonging to country were we to lose sight of the revolutionary values 
and political principles of liberty against tyranny that animated the American 
revolutionaries’ eighteenth-century appeals to “patriotism,” and the demands for 
economic egalitarianism and social justice that the English Chartists seized under the 
banner of “patriots” in the nineteenth. The acknowledgment of such discursive 
historical realities becomes especially urgent in times when various “parasites on 
patriotism” are at work in efforts to bend public opinion to their own will particu- 
larly in the name of an allegiance to country that pits “us” against “them.” Consider 
the case in France, where Marine Le Pen, leader of the National Front, recently 
called upon the French to see a new dividing line, “not between the left and right but 
globalists and patriots,” one side threatening to engulf France in a vast, world- 
encircling “magma,” the other determined to stand with the nation-state and preserve 
it as the “protective space” for French citizens (Ip 2017). It’s not difficult to figure 
which identification is valorized in the name of country and which is cast against it as 
threat. Does knowing the history of the term “patriot” help us to stay vigilant to 
rhetorics that deviously diminish and demean its imaginary potential for a truly 
emancipatory discourse of democratic politics? It would be self-defeating, if not 
cynical, to imagine otherwise. 

Still, when it comes to politicsit bears repeating that skillful rhetoric and the 
masterful deployment of words and discourses can always outmaneuver even our 
most principled philosophical efforts to secure a concept or stabilize the hierarchical 
order between a term that is a “genus” and one that is merely a “species.” As the 
French philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty (1964, 219) reminds us, in politics there 
is no definition that has an absolute basis, “there is only a crystallization of opinion,” 
to which he adds the (not merely rhetorical) query, “... has not history shown even 
more clearly after Machiavelli than before him, that principles commit us to nothing 
and that they may be adapted to any end?” Consider in this instance the case of 
Donald Trump, 45th President of the United States, who proclaimed January 20, 
2017, not only his Day of Inauguration but also a “National Day of Patriotic 
Devotion.” The proclamation was so declared “in order to strengthen our bonds to 
each other and to our country — and to renew the duties of Government to the 
people.” In words that are not all that far removed from Washington’s invocation of 
patriotism in the Farewell Address, Trump called forth “A new national pride [that] 
stirs the American soul and inspires the American heart. We are one people, united 
by a common destiny and a shared purpose.” “When you open your heart to 
patriotism,” he continued, “there is no room for prejudice.” These stirring words 
came on the eve of the Administration’s Executive Order “Protecting the Nation 
from Foreign Terrorist Entry,” indefinitely barring Syrian refugees from entering the 
United States and blocking all citizens from Iran, Iraq, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, and 
Yemen from doing the same. 

Although we need not belabor the point about the malleability of “patriot” talk in 
the contemporary public discourse of the United States, it’s also worth considering 
the content of the USA Patriot Act, (full title: “Uniting and Strengthening America 
by Providing Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terrorism Act of 
2001”) signed into law by President George W. Bush, 43rd President of the United 
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States, on October 26, 2001. The Patriot Act authorized widespread extensions of 
policing and surveillance of persons and communications in the body politic, 
including roving wiretaps, searches of business records, greater ease in obtaining 
search warrants and seizing assets, latitude in deporting “known terrorists,” and 
conducting surveillance over those individuals suspected of being “lone wolves” 
whose terrorist activities may not be linked to otherwise specified terrorist groups. 
The question of whether such a piece of legislation deserves to travel under the name 
of “patriot” and the principle of “patriotism” is perhaps beside the point. For in the 
rhetorical sphere of politics, as Merleau-Ponty contends, principles do not in fact 
stand fast. They can be adapted to any end. Despite that bracing warning, some gen- 
eral knowledge of the political history and the dissentient rhetorics against tyranny 
that appealed to the vocabulary of “patriot,” may still be worth holding onto, in the 
course of attempting to remain vigilant. 

Whether the recent resurgence in “patriot” talk will last remains to be seen. If 
Google’s NGRAM viewer is any indication, it is likely that the slow and steady 
decline in references and appeals to both “patriot” and “patriotism,” from their 
peak in 1800 to a low in 2000, may be destined to continue. On the academic front, 
the word appears to have been officially obliterated from the vocabulary of social 
science. The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences makes no mention of it nor does 
Raymond Williams include it among his Keywords (1983), although “nationalism” 
merits an entry. Even when “patriotism” is not entirely erased, as in The Blackwell 
Encyclopedia of Political Thought (Miller 1987, 369), its historical political 
meaning is obscured. The entry of record in the latter text rather too confidently 
asserts that patriotism “has often been confused with nationalism but it is a far 
older idea and carries with it less theoretical baggage,” while breathlessly assuring 
us that, “Patriotism is really a sentiment rather than a political idea, but one that 
can be pressed into service by needs of many different sorts, most notably in 
times of war.” Contrary to this encyclopedic view, I have attempted to show 
that patriotism has long been a robust and powerful political idea and that 
its rhetorical “service” as a term of appeal is an integral part of its public, political 
meaning. And while this brief history provides no final definitions, much less 
assurances about the coherence or intelligibility of the term, it does serve to remind 
us that at its root the “problem of patriotism” is not mainly a conceptual or 
philosophical issue but a historical and political reality replete with perplexities 
that deserve continuous investigation and sustained intellectual critique. For 
a recent and illuminating example of this sort of scholarship, see Burkey and 
Zamalin (2016). 
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The Greeks understood all about patriotism. They knew that in order to survive in 
an environment dominated by war, patriotism was essential, since it was the 
surest method of ensuring that Greek men would be willing to fight, kill, and, if 
necessary, die for their city-states. Greek patriotism, then, was fervent, but it also 
demonstrated another feature, namely its duality. A Greek was not just loyal to his 
city-state, he also felt another loyalty, that to the Greeks as whole. This patriotic 
duality naturally created the potential for both cooperation and conflict, and as 
this chapter will reveal, it exercised a profound influence on both the Greeks and 
their history. 
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Introduction 


Patriotism is a word derived from ancient Greek, and to judge from modern 
definitions of the concept, which emphasize a person’s willingness to fight, kill, 
and die for his or her political community, it was something the Greeks knew all too 
well. Their history is dominated by war, but if this bellicosity demonstrates the 
fervency of Greek patriotism, it also reveals that it was far from monolithic. Instead, 
as the Greeks themselves recognized, two types of patriotism coexisted in classical 
Greece, namely, “higher patriotism,” which focused on the common identity of the 
Greeks as a distinct culture group, and “lower patriotism,” which focused on the 
narrower political community or polis. This patriotic duality naturally created the 
potential for both cooperation and conflict, and as this chapter will reveal, it 
exercised a profound influence on both the Greeks and their history. 


Higher Patriotism 


The Greeks believed that they shared a collective Hellenic identity which was 
defined, in the late fifth century BC, by the historian Herodotus (The Histories, 
8.144.2) on the basis of four criteria. The first was shared blood, which all Greeks 
supposedly inherited from their eponymous ancestor, Hellen, from whom they also 
took their collective name: the Hellenes (Hesiod, fr.9 M-W; Thucydides, The History 
of the Peloponnesian War, 1.3.2). The second was shared language, which was 
emphasized by the Greeks (cf. Sophocles, Philoctetes 220-35) primarily because it 
was linked, in their imagination, with the capacity for logical thought, as well as their 
superiority to barbarians. They, by definition, did not speak Greek, and as such, they 
were both linguistically and intellectually inferior (Cartledge 2002a; Hall 1989; 
Mitchell 2007). The third was a shared set of religious beliefs which, despite the 
lack of dogma and the fluidity inherent to polytheism, were felt by the Greeks to be 
both distinct and distinctly Greek (Price 1999; Burkert 1985). The fourth was shared 
culture, through which the Greeks expressed a common identity, particularly in their 
manner of dress (they wore tunics, not trousers; cf. Evans and Abrahams 1964), their 
cuisine (they consumed wine and olive oil not beer and butter; cf. Wilkins and Hill 
2006), their political systems (they were citizens not subjects; cf. Mitchell 2007), and 
their style of warfare (they fought with the spear not with the bow; cf. Hanson 2009). 

The Greeks then clearly felt themselves to be a distinct and delimited group, and, 
as their history reveals, their loyalty to this group was strong enough to form the 
basis for collective action against an outside power, such as Persia (cf. esp. Herod- 
otus, The Histories, 1.1.0). However, while the Greeks formed one people, they lived 
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in many different political communities, and their “higher patriotism” was undercut 
by more local loyalties which focused firmly on the polis. 


Lower Patriotism 


This quintessentially Greek sociopolitical system was found both in Greece proper and 
in the areas the Greeks colonized (for an inventory of which, see Hansen and Nielsen 
2004). The term polis (pl. poleis) is often translated as city-state, but as Aristotle (Politics 
1.1252b, 3.1276b; cf. Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.10.2) reveals, the 
polis was neither a city nor a geographical location; it was, instead, a political commu- 
nity. This community was comprised solely of adult male citizens who exercised their 
political prerogatives within a wider and politically excluded population of women, 
children, slaves, and resident foreigners (for further discussion, see Finley 1983). 

Of course, the precise nature of these communities varied, but, as Murray (2012; 
cf. Runciman 1990) demonstrates, they had five things in common. Firstly, 
they were small. Athens, whose citizens numbered in their tens of thousands 
(Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 2.13.6—7), was atypical: most 
Greek poleis were considerably smaller, and some had only a few hundred citizens 
(Hansen and Nielsen 2004). Secondly, they were politically autonomous, that is to 
say they were sovereign and self-governing (Finley 1983). Thirdly, they were 
socially homogeneous, in that citizens, despite differences in personal wealth and 
pedigree, shared the same rights and obligations, as well as the same core norms and 
values (Crowley 2012; Todd 1990). Fourthly, they were legally regulated, that is to 
say relations between individuals, both citizens and noncitizens, were governed not 
by force but by an accepted legal apparatus (Todd 1993). Fifthly, they were cohesive, 
in that citizenship, for those who enjoyed it, was not an abstract condition but the 
concrete right to belong, for better or worse, to the wider collective of citizens (cf. 
Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 2.60.34, 62.3-5). 

Unsurprisingly, such communities easily attracted the loyalties of their citizens, 
whose patriotism was further reinforced by the unique geopolitical environment 
those insular, antagonistic, and competitive communities collectively created. This 
was characterized by a high level of interstate competition, which was both 
conducted under the assumption that war was an acceptable way to settle disputes 
and unconstrained by an effective system of “international” law (Plato, Laws 
1.625e-626a; Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 5.89.1; Xenophon, 
Memorabilia 2.1.28; Crowley 2012). This is not, of course, to suggest that the 
Greeks lived in some kind of Hobbesian state of nature: they understood the concept 
of “international” law and acted according to a broad legal framework (Thucydides, 
History of the Peloponnesian War 4.97.2; Low 2007; Sheets 1994) advanced enough 
to offer interstate arbitration as an alternative to armed conflict (see, for instance, 
Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 5.75.1; cf. 1.120.3, 2.61.1). Legal 
sophistication, then, was not lacking: what was, however, was an effective means of 
enforcement. 
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This, naturally, was left to the gods, not just because they were the only over- 
arching authority recognized by the Greeks, but also because, in the profoundly 
pious environment of classical Greece, an oath to the gods to uphold the terms of a 
treaty exercised considerable normative force. When, however, this restraining 
influence was overpowered by the irresistible dictates of realpolitik, as Thucydides 
describes during the Peloponnesian War (History of the Peloponnesian War 1.78.4, 
85.2, 5.15.4), there was no human agency to enforce compliance (see, e.g., Thucyd- 
ides, History of the Peloponnesian War 5.18.9; Low 2007; Sheets 1994). The same 
was true of the religiously underpinned “rules” that governed the conduct of the 
Greeks during periods of armed conflict. Admittedly, the Greeks generally respected 
heralds, holy days, rights of asylum, the sanctity of temples, and the dignity of the 
dead (Goodman and Holladay 1986; Ober 1996; cf. Krentz 2002). Such conven- 
tions, however, could be and were broken (cf. Thucydides, History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War 4.97.2-3; Xenophon, Hellenica 3.5.23-4), and although the Greeks 
sometimes fought for restricted tactical goals, such as control of borderland (cf. 
Herodotus, The Histories 1.82.1—-8, Pausanias, Description of Greece 2.38.5), it 
would be a grave mistake to imagine that their wars were, in any meaningful 
sense, limited. 

Between the tenth and the seventh centuries BC, for instance, Sparta con- 
quered both Laconia and Messenia and turned their hitherto free populations into 
helots: servile agricultural laborers whose exploitation allowed the Spartans to 
devote themselves to the art of war (Aristotle, The Politics 2.1271b; Tyrtaeus fr.6; 
Cartledge 2002b). Political dissolution and helotisation, however, was not the worst 
fate a defeated Greek polis could suffer. As the historical record reveals, other poleis 
were conquered and then annihilated by andrapodization (e.g., see Thucydides, 
History of the Peloponnesian War, 5.32.1, 116.4), a process which turned people 
into andrapoda, items of human-footed livestock. As Gaca (2010) demonstrates, this 
process was preceded by a savage if partial massacre of the defeated population 
which lasted until the survivors entered a state of terrified submission. At this point, 
any remaining fighting-age men were separated and killed (see esp. Rosivach 1999), 
after which those who were left, now stripped of all protection, were andrapodized. 
This entailed the sortation of survivors into two broad categories according to their 
financial value. In the first category were women, particularly young women, who 
were probably raped at the point capture, as well as adolescents of both sexes, and 
older children who no longer required maternal care. They could work, they could be 
subjected to various types of sexual exploitation, and they presented little security 
risk. As such, they made ideal slaves and so were marched to the slave markets or 
turned over to the slave traders who often followed Greek armies. In the second 
category were those who did not make ideal slaves, namely, the old and the young, 
whose age-related incapacities reduced their financial value to such an extent that 
they were usually abandoned to die of exposure. 

In the extreme environment of classical Greece, therefore, patriotism was a 
prerequisite for survival: Greek poleis had to attract the loyalty of their citizens, 
because if those citizens did not fight on behalf of their collective, that collective 
could easily fall under the power of another or, worse still, cease to exist. Those 
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poleis, however, evolved into different forms, and the generation of patriotism 
among their respective populations differed accordingly. 


Democratic Athens 


Athens, for instance, had, by the classical period, escaped the confines of aristocracy 
and evolved into a radical democracy (Aristotle, Athenian Constitution 25.1—26.1) 
whose body politic derived high levels of cohesion from the homogeneity of its 
citizens and the intensity of their interaction (Crowley 2012). As Aristotle reveals, 
from the mid-fifth century BC, Athenian citizenship was reserved for those whose 
fathers were Athenian citizens and whose mothers were the daughters of Athenian 
citizens (Athenian Constitution 42.1—2). Admittedly, on rare occasions, citizenship 
could be granted to outsiders (see, for instance, Thucydides, History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War 3.55.3), but beyond such exceptions, it is clear that Athenian citizens 
formed a biologically delimited group whose monopolization of power allowed 
them to enjoy privileges denied to the other inhabitants of Attica. 

Ofcourse, within this politically empowered and privileged group, material inequal- 
ity persisted (Ober 1989), but while the antagonism this produced threatened the 
solidarity of the body politic, other aspects of Athenian society served to contain 
class conflict and consolidate civic cohesion. Slavery, for instance, enhanced cohesion 
by effectively protecting the poor from the predatory attentions of the rich. As Aristotle 
reveals (Athenian Constitution 2.1—-13.1), it was illegal for one Athenian citizen to 
enslave another, and so the most exploited section of the Athenian population was not 
the poor, but those Athenians who, rich and poor alike, could define themselves against: 
the slaves, who were, by law, all non-Athenian foreigners (Crowley 2012; Hunt 1998; 
Ober 1989). Other aspects of Athenian society enabled similar acts of dyadic self- 
definition: the Athenians believed they were autochthonous, and they defined them- 
selves against all non-Athenians who were necessarily born elsewhere; the Athenians 
monopolized political power, and they defined themselves against all non-Athenians 
who were politically excluded; the Athenians could own land in Attica, and they 
defined themselves against all non-Athenians who were denied that right and, by 
extension, the privilege of agricultural independence (Cartledge 2002a; Crowley 
2012). Thus, while some Athenians were rich and most were poor, the threat this 
situation presented was reduced by a wider overarching Athenian identity in which all 
Athenians, irrespective of their degree of wealth, were politically empowered, free, 
autochthonous, and potential if not always actual landowners. 

Self-interest and pragmatism also encouraged Athenians to value and maintain 
their internal harmony, because conflict would imperil the political monopoly they 
enjoyed as well as the privileges that monopoly entailed (Ober 1989). Although they, 
unsurprisingly, chose not to eliminate material inequality, they did ameliorate the 
antagonism it provoked through mechanisms designed for the sharing of political 
power and the limited redistribution of wealth. 

The Athenian elites, accordingly, were permitted to retain their wealth as well as 
the sociopolitical influence that wealth bought. This, of course, reflected the nature 
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of Athenian democracy, which avoided Michels’ iron law of oligarchy through mass 
participation while simultaneously relying on decision-making processes that 
entailed oratory at its most daunting. As surviving evidence demonstrates, anyone 
who wished to propose a decree in the Athenian assembly had to address an often 
rowdy crowd of thousands of their fellow citizens. Speakers, therefore, had to be 
confident, articulate, and informed, and the time and training this required ensured 
that while technically any Athenian could address the assembly, speakers tended to 
be members of the elite (Ober 1989). 

Wealth, education, and political prominence also provided the elite with a 
direct route to positions of military power. Normally, official positions at Athens 
were allocated by lot, since the Athenians felt, quite rightly, that that election 
was quintessentially anti-democratic (Aristotle, Politics 2.1273b-74a, 4.1294b; cf. 
Athenian Constitution 22.2, 61.1-3). Despite this, they also recognized that candi- 
dates for senior military positions required experience and expertise, and in order to 
select the right men, they compromised their democratic ideals and allowed their 
commanders to be elected (Aristotle, Athenian Constitution 22.2, 61.1, 64.4). As a 
result, command positions fell to those with both the skills and the sociopolitical 
prominence to attract votes, and so both political and military leadership were largely 
monopolized by members of the elite (Hamel 1998; Ober 1989). 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the masses were passive and 
powerless, since Athenian democracy placed ultimate power in the hands of ordinary 
citizens (Ober 1989). The elite spoke in the assembly, but the mass decided whose 
proposals to accept or reject. The elite led on the battlefield, but the mass selected 
their own leaders and oversaw their authority (Hamel 1998). The elite retained their 
private wealth, but the mass ensured it was used to fund public activities from which 
they directly benefited (Liddel 2007). The elite fought and feuded, but the mass 
regulated their conduct through the democratic courts, which they of course domi- 
nated, and by those means forced their sociopolitical superiors to conform, both 
actually and ideologically, to their democratic modes of conduct (Ober 1989). 

The Athenian mass and elite, then, despite a degree of class-based antagonism, 
were locked in a symbiotic relationship, and the cohesion this encouraged was 
further reinforced by the participatory nature of Athenian democracy (Crowley 
2012; Ober 1989). This, in the absence of effective means of indirect communica- 
tion, required Athenians to spend a considerable amount of time together working 
toward collective goals. In the administration of their polis, for instance, they served 
in the council that set the agenda for the assembly; they attended the assembly, where 
they determined state policy; and they sat in the lawcourts, where they dispensed 
democratic justice. In the observance of their divine duties, they worshipped the 
same gods, they enjoyed the same religious festivals, and, every year, they processed 
together to the acropolis in honor of their divine patron, Athena. Finally, in wartime, 
they marched together in the same armies, sailed in the same warships, and so 
fought, killed, and died together to advance or defend the same collective cause. 

Naturally, such activities offered far more than an opportunity for Athenians to 
gain collective experiences: the sociopolitical contexts created by these activities all 
served as conduits for secondary socialization, that is to say they formed social 
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environments in which the norms and values of Athenian society could be transmit- 
ted and enforced (Crowley 2012). Furthermore, since these contexts formed part of a 
wider democratic system, the norms and values they transmitted and enforced were 
all ideologically aligned, and this provided Athens with a capacity for socialization 
which exceeded even that of the modern nation-state. It is unsurprising, therefore, 
that, as Todd (1990) notes, that the core norms and values of Athenian society were 
“a matter of consensus rather than of conflict.” 

Central to this consensus was civic obligation (Liddel 2007), a principle which 
reflected the Athenians’ recognition that the rights and privileges they enjoyed were 
not free, but rather earned through service to their collective (Thucydides, History of 
the Peloponnesian War 2.63.1; cf. 8.652.3, also Demosthenes Against Polycles 
50.63). This obligation could be discharged in a number of ways, but the most 
important and prestigious public service was undoubtedly performed on the battle- 
field (Crowley 2012; Liddel 2007; Roisman 2005). This, naturally, was not some- 
thing the Athenians took lightly (cf. Aristophanes, Knights 1055-56, Peace 239-41, 
1179-81): the military participation ratio in classical Greece was extremely high 
(Berent 2000; cf. Andreski 1968), and most men had personal experience of the 
brutal nature of Greek warfare. 

This, as Thucydides’ description of the battle of Delium in 424 demonstrates 
(History of the Peloponnesian War 4.89.1—101.4), offered supporting roles only for 
cavalry and light infantry and focused instead on hoplites. They decided battles by 
engaging their enemies in close combat, a role which required, as a bare minimum, 
two essential pieces of equipment: a heavy thrusting spear and a large round shield 
with a distinctive double grip. Depending on personal wealth, this bare minimum 
could be augmented with a short sword, carried as a secondary weapon, as well as 
additional protective equipment such as a helmet, body armor, and greaves (Hanson 
1991). This obviously maximized frontal protection at the expense of mobility, and 
so to protect their vulnerable flanks and rear, hoplites fought in a dense formation, 
usually eight men deep, called a phalanx (cf. Thucydides, History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War 6.67.1). In main force encounters, these formations literally crashed 
against each other in furious close-quarter combat (cf. Xenophon, Hellenica 4.3.19), 
but, as Krentz (1985) reveals, most casualties were sustained not during battle, but 
when one side was broken by the other and slow and clumsy hoplites were cut down 
by cavalry and light infantry as they fled (Xenophon, Hiero 2.15—16). 

The prospect of such an experience was, according to Pindar (fr. 120.5), “a 
thing of fear.” A man, however, to qualify as such, had to be able to overcome this 
fear, to face, in the words of Sophocles (Antigone 640-81), “the storm of spears” and 
“stand his ground where posted” as “a loyal and brave comrade in the battle line.” 
Those who passed this test of manhood then enhanced not just their social capital, 
but also their political status, since military service validated the right to political 
participation and formed a prerequisite for democratic office holding (Crowley 2012; 
Liddel 2007). 

It is unsurprising, therefore, given the geopolitical context of Athens, the nature 
of her social system, and the stridency of her civic ideology, that Athenian citizens 
exhibited a fervent and highly militarized form of patriotism. In their view, their 
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polis, their democratic political system, and their way of life were superior to all 
rivals, a belief expressed most famously during a spectacular event that they believed 
was quintessentially Athenian: the funeral for the war-dead (Demosthenes, Against 
Leptines 20.141; cf. Loraux 2006). This, as Thucydides describes (History of the 
Peloponnesian War 2.34.1—8), was a multistage event that started when the bones of 
the dead were laid in state. After 3 days, they were then transferred onto carts behind 
which followed a huge funeral procession heading for Athens’ public cemetery, 
where the remains of the dead were interred in a mass grave to sounds of lamenting 
women. 

At the grave, a prominent Athenian delivered a eulogy to all those present, and 
several such speeches have survived. The most famous was delivered at the end of 
the first year of the Peloponnesian War by Pericles, and the words Thucydides 
(History of the Peloponnesian War 2.35—46) attributes to him reveal a great deal 
about the nature of Athenian patriotism. Pericles started his speech, according to 
Thucydides, by reminding the Athenians of their past victories, their rise to empire, 
as well as the creation of their democratic constitution and the unique Athenian way 
of life that constitution underpinned. He then went on to link this way of life to the 
character of Athenian men, whose courage and self-sacrifice in the service of their 
fatherland was so glorious it redeemed all prior transgressions and constituted 
unimpeachable proof of their social worth. Finally, Pericles finished his speech by 
exhorting the audience to produce more sons to fill the ranks and for those of military 
age to emulate the glorious example set by the dead. 

Throughout the speech, Athens stands as an object of adulation, and her power is 
something Athenian citizens are explicitly invited to gaze upon and fall in love with. 
In the Periclean oration, then, Athenian patriotism is not merely militant, it is erotic, 
and so, for an individual to die for Athens was not the tragic end of a human life but 
its most glorious fulfillment (see, for instance, Demosthenes, Funeral Oration 60.37; 
Euripides, Trojan Women 400-5; Tyrtaeus 12.21-6; Xenophon, Hellenica 2.4.17, 
4.4.6, with Balot 2014; Crowley 2012). Of course, Thucydides is an idiosyncratic 
writer, but such sentiments are corroborated by other funeral orations, as well as 
surviving epigraphic and archaeological evidence (for which see Bradeen 1969; 
Jacoby 1944; Low 2003; Stupperich 1994). This evidence, furthermore, reveals that 
in addition to their spectacular public funeral, the Athenian war-dead were immor- 
talized on stone war memorials and, perhaps most tellingly, they received the kind of 
religious veneration usually reserved for semidivine heroes, whose extraordinary 
actions allowed them to transcend their own mortality (Lysias, Funeral Oration 
2.80, with Jacoby 1944). 

Religion and patriotism also combine symbiotically in the great Athenian festi- 
vals (Connor 1996; Goldhill 1990). The City Dionysia, for instance, offered not just 
dramatic competitions held in honor of Dionysus, but also a display of imperial 
tribute collected from those states subject to Athenian control, as well as a parade of 
war orphans (Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 3.154; Isocrates On the Peace 8.82). 
These young men, the sons of the war-dead, who had been supported by the state 
until the age of 18, were presented with a hoplite’s panoply (Plato, Menexenus 
249a-b; Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 2.46.1), at which point 
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they metaphorically took the places of their dead fathers in the ranks of Athenian 
warriors. 

Similar processes are apparent in the Panathenaea, held in honor of Athens’ 
patron goddess, Athena (for which see Connor 1987; Maurizio 1998; Neils 1994). 
This featured a huge procession in which cavalry and hoplites processed under arms 
and the fruits of the empire they and the Athenian navy established were symbolized 
by the compulsory participation of imperial subjects as well as the destination of the 
procession: the acropolis (Lewis 1992; Neils 2005). This prominent locale hosted a 
number of potent patriotic symbols, but the most striking, of course, was the 
Parthenon. This magnificent temple, built to celebrate victory in the Persian wars, 
reflected Athenian power not just because it was funded from and stored imperial 
tribute, but because it housed the most strident portrayal of that power, namely, a 
gigantic statue of Athena, resplendent in the panoply of a hoplite, holding Niké in 
her outstretched hand. The meaning conveyed by this idealized Athenian self-image 
is obvious: as Lewis (1992) famously observed, “to say that the Athenians built the 
Parthenon to worship themselves would be an exaggeration, but not a great one.” 


Oligarchic Sparta 


The Athenians, then, were paradigmatically patriotic, but, in classical Greece, 
democracies enjoyed no monopoly on patriotism, as Sparta clearly demonstrates. 
Her citizens, of course, manifested a similar level of militant patriotism, but, 
unsurprisingly, given the unique nature of Spartan society, this was generated very 
differently (Balot 2010). Sparta was, in many respects, the polar opposite of Athens, 
most obviously because her governance was not democratic, but oligarchic (for 
which see esp. Cartledge 2002b). This was made up of four distinct elements, the 
most striking of which were her two kings (see esp. Herodotus, The Histories 
6.56.1-59.1, also Xenophon, Spartan Constitution 13.1-11). These men, one from 
the Agiad royal family, the other from the Eurypontid, enjoyed both political 
influence and religious primacy, as well as the right to lead Spartan armies in the 
field. However, when compared to the Great King of Persia, their powers were 
limited, even while on campaign. As Thucydides reveals, a Spartan king could be 
criticized by his troops during the conduct of military operations (History of the 
Peloponnesian War 5.59.1-60.6, 65.1-4), and for actual or perceived command 
incompetence, he could be severely punished when he returned home (5.63.1-4). 
Despite their title, their power, and their prestige, therefore, it is perhaps best to view 
the Spartan kings as hereditary generals. 

Certainly, their power was counterbalanced by the other elements of Spartan 
governance, such as the gerousia for which see Hodkinson 2012), a council which 
actually included the kings as well as 28 other men over the age of 60. Membership 
was for life and gained through a process of “competitive acclamation,” that is to say, 
of those put forward, the winning candidate was the individual who received the 
loudest cheers from the Spartan body politic. The powers of the gerousia were 
extensive: it heard certain criminal cases, exercised oversight over laws and customs 
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and, most importantly, decided what motions could be put before the Spartan 
assembly. This seems to have been convened once per month and to have provided 
Spartan citizens with the opportunity to vote on matters of state and appoint officials 
such as the ephors (for which see Aristotle, The Politics 2.1270b; Plutarch, The Life 
of Lysander 28; Xenophon, Spartan Constitution 8.1-5, 15.1—9). Five of these 
“overseers” were elected annually from among the Spartan body politic, and while 
they could not be reappointed, the powers they exercised during their term of office 
were considerable: they oversaw the day-to-day running of Sparta, the conduct of her 
two kings, the operation of her system of state education, as well as the ongoing 
exploitation of the helots. 

This was, of course, a crucial role, because it was the labor provided by the helots 
that allowed the Spartans to live as a parasitical military elite, but, as contemporaries 
recognized, this privilege entailed a high price. As Plato suggests (Laws 
6.776d—778a), the safest way to exploit slaves was to take them from different 
places, so that cultural and linguistic barriers reduce their capacity for collective 
action. The Spartans, however, did the opposite. Their servile populations were 
enslaved in situ, and while the Laconian helots were relatively quiescent, the 
Messenians resented their exploitation, the brutal regime that enforced it, and they 
demonstrated an explosive capacity for collective action (see esp. Aristotle, The 
Politics 1269b; Plutarch, The Life of Lycurgus 28.16; Thucydides, History of the 
Peloponnesian War 4.80.1-5; Xenophon, Hellenica 3.3.1-11). Naturally, given 
Spartan reliance on helot labor, a full-scale revolt, like that of 464 BC (for which 
see Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.101.1—103.3), presented the 
Spartans with an existential threat which, unsurprisingly, exercised a determining 
influence over the nature of their society. 

Between the seventh and fifth centuries BC, Spartan society was restructured to 
maximize the collective unity of the body politic (for which see Cartledge 2002b). 
State intervention in the lives of Spartan citizens began shortly after birth, when it 
was the gerousia, rather than the father, who decided whether or not a male child was 
fit to be raised (Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus 16.1-3). Boys fortunate enough to pass 
this initial test were then, at the age of seven, inducted into the agogé, Sparta’s 
system of state education, which, despite its notoriety, remains enigmatic. Scholars 
(see esp. Cartledge 2001; Ducat 2006a; Kennell 1995) have debated whether its aims 
were civic, military, or initiatory and have questioned whether, as commonly 
supposed, it actually entailed residence away from home and, most importantly, 
whether it coexisted with the kind of private education found in other Greek poleis. 

Xenophon, however, provides just enough reliable information (Spartan Consti- 
tution 2.14.7, with Kennell 1995) for a partial reconstruction. All male Spartans, 
except the immediate Agiad and Eurypontid heirs, proceeded through three age- 
stages (broadly corresponding to childhood, adolescence, and adulthood), and until 
they graduated at the age of 30, they were subjected to a program of conditioning 
designed to inculcate austerity, toughness, obedience, and conformity, as well as the 
transference of loyalty from the family to the state. Annoyingly, despite his own 
military experience, Xenophon does not reveal whether the agogé included a 
sustained degree of tactical training, although this is strongly implied by his criticism 
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of the Athenians for not providing their youth with such instruction (Xenophon, 
Memorabilia 3.5.15, 12.5), as well as his own discussion of the tactical ability of 
Spartan troops. 

They, as Xenophon reveals (Spartan Constitution 11.5—10), could both maneuver 
on the battlefield and could continue to fight, unlike the rest of the Greeks, when all 
tactical order was lost. This impressed Xenophon, and indeed the rest of the Greeks 
(Lysias, For Mantitheus 16.15; Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 
4.34.1), but the maneuvers he describes are rudimentary, and, as Aristotle observes 
(The Politics 1338b), the only thing special about the Spartans’ tactical training was 
that, in world of military amateurism, they actually had some. This, of course, 
suggests that the focus of the agdgé was not purely military; rather, as Hodkinson 
(2006) and Ducat (2006a) argue, it was an institution designed, in addition to the 
inculcation of military virtues, to initiate boys into Spartan society and mold them 
into ideal Spartan citizens. 

These aims, indeed, are observable into the other institutions which dominated 
the lives of adult Spartans. For instance, to qualify as a citizen at Sparta, a man had to 
be a member of one of the many common messes, each of which contained about 15 
men. Tellingly, these men had to vote unanimously to accept a new member, and, as 
Aristotle explains (Politics 1271a), continued membership was contingent upon the 
payment of monthly dues (in the form of agricultural produce). Impecunious Spar- 
tans, therefore, who could not afford such a commitment, faced not just loss of mess 
membership, but also, by extension, loss of citizenship. For those with the means 
both to obtain and retain their membership, life within such an institution was, 
according to Xenophon (Spartan Constitution 5.1-9), characterized by enforced 
conformity: men shared the same food, sometimes augmented by donations from 
wealthier members and from hunting, and the amount a man could eat was strictly 
regulated; similarly, although alcohol was provided, to avoid socially transgressive 
conduct, drinking to excess was prohibited; finally, the internalization of desirable 
norms and values was enforced by strict rules of etiquette governing behavior, 
deportment, and conversation. 

Conformity was further reinforced by the occupational homogenization of adult 
Spartans (for which see Xenophon, Spartan Constitution 7.1-6), who, as fulltime 
hoplites debarred from economic activity, were functionally indistinct. Material 
inequality persisted (see esp. Aristotle, The Politics 2.1271a—b; Thucydides, History 
of the Peloponnesian War, 1.6.1—6, 5.63.1—4), but was suppressed, as was conspic- 
uous consumption, in order to make all Spartans at least superficially similar, which 
explains why they referred to themselves as the homoioi: the peers. 

Finally, according to Xenophon (Spartan Constitution 1.3-10), even marriage 
and family life were structured to support the state in Sparta. Pressures were focused 
on men to marry earlier than their counterparts elsewhere in Greece, and the state 
prepared the women they married for childbearing by putting them through a 
physical educational system similar to that set out for boys. Overtly eugenic princi- 
ples also governed sexual relations between husband and wife: they were to remain 
separated after marriage, so that their longing resulted in vigorous sex, and therefore 
vigorous babies, and a husband could, under certain circumstances, even make his 
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wife sexually available to other male Spartans who wanted to father children. The 
structure of Spartan society, then, served to homogenize and unify the Spartan body 
politic; to enforce obedience, conformity, and communalization; and thereby to 
ensure that the individual’s loyalty was primarily attached not to his family, but to 
the state (see esp. Cartledge 2001; Ducat 2006a; Hodkinson 2006; Kennel 1995). 
The process of socialization, then, was very different in Athens and Sparta, but, 
despite the persuasive protestations of Balot (2010), the end result was largely the 
same. A man’s primary loyalty was to his polis, and in return for membership of that 
strictly delimited political community, he was reciprocally obligated to serve his 
collective, if necessary, by fighting, killing, and dying on the battlefield. 

The normative force of this expectation, despite the very real costs faced by the 
individual citizens concerned, is revealed in two very obvious ways. The first, of 
course, is that the vast majority of citizens of Athens and Spartan demonstrated an 
unhesitating willingness to fight for their collective causes (for Spartan and Athenian 
military prowess, see Crowley 2012; Lazenby 1985). The second is the fate of those 
Athenians and Spartans who transgressed this expectation by failing to fight, or fight 
properly. Their punishment is different in detail but rested on the same foundation, 
namely, the sustained application of social pressure. In both poleis, transgressors 
suffered the loss of their social status, and while the social exclusion and the 
mockery suffered by transgressive Athenians (for which see Crowley 2012) was 
made even worse at Sparta by a range of customs designed to make the individual’s 
degraded status more visible (for which see Xenophon, Spartan Constitution 9.1-6; 
Ducat 2006b, also Herodotus, The Histories 1.82.1-8, 7.231.1—232.1,9.71.1-4; 
Pausanias, Description of Greece 2.38.5; Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian 
War 5.41.2), the experience of social death must have seemed very similar indeed. 


Cooperation 


The Greeks then experienced two distinct types of patriotism: “higher patriotism,” 
which focused on Greek cultural identity, and “lower patriotism,” which fixated on 
the polis, and this duality provided scope for common action, especially where 
religion, the one thing Greeks could actually agree on, was concerned. For instance, 
the Greeks asserted and celebrated their cultural identity by gathering to watch and 
compete in the circuit of great athletic competitions held at Nemea in honor of Zeus; 
at Olympia, also in honor of Zeus; at Corinth in honor of Poseidon; and at Delphi, in 
honor of Apollo (Swaddling 2015). 

Delphi also hosted another notable example of Panhellenic cooperation, namely, 
the Delphic Amphictyony. Representatives of this league, which included much of 
Greece, met in council to administer not just the Pythian Games, but also the 
sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi and its famous oracle (for which see Parke and 
Wormell 1956). Here, Greeks received authoritative guidance on a range matters: 
Xenophon, for instance, consulted the oracle before embarking on mercenary service 
with the Ten Thousand (Anabasis 3.1.4—7), and during the Persian Wars, the 
Athenians famously asked the oracle to advise them on strategy (Herodotus, The 
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Histories 7.139.6.1-144.3, 8.77.1-2). The oracles’ obvious interstate influence, 
naturally, was reflected in the role of the amphictyonic council, which was 
empowered to punish those who offended Apollo and even to declare a Sacred 
War (of which four are known) against those found guilty of such an offense (Parke 
and Wormell 1956). 

Ethnicity also provided the basis for interstate cooperation. The Boeotians in 
central Greece, for example, felt enough of a collective identity to form the Boeotian 
League. This emerged during the last quarter of the sixth century, and although it 
suffered setbacks, especially during the Persian Wars and the First Peloponnesian 
War, by 427 BC, it had developed an advanced system of federal governance (Buck 
1994). This was made up of 11 electoral blocks, to which constituent poleis were 
assigned according to their size: Thebes, for instance, as the largest Boeotian polis, 
controlled two of these blocks, while smaller states were lumped together as single 
units. Each block provided one senior executive official as well as 60 councilors for 
the league council. Similar principles are also reflected in the league’s army, which 
recruited 1000 hoplites from each block as well as 100 cavalry. This, as both 
Thucydides (History of the Peloponnesian War 4.89.1-101.1) and Xenophon 
(Hellenica 6.4.8-15) demonstrate, was an extremely effective fighting force which 
decisively defeated a large Athenian army at Delium in 424 BC and, even more 
impressively, forever shattered Spartan power at Leuctra in 371 BC. 

In spite of the impressive achievements of Boeotian federalism, the most famous 
example of interstate cooperation occurred during the Persian Wars (for which see 
Lazenby 1993), the final phase of which reveals both the force and the limits of 
Panhellenism. As is well known, to maximize their chances of victory against 
overwhelming odds, some of the Greeks attempted, by forming the Hellenic League, 
to pool their resources and meet the invader with a united force. Nevertheless, initial 
defensive operations ended in failure at Thermopylae in 480 BC (The Histories 
7.201.1—234.1), yet, despite this, the League finally succeeded, later that same year, 
in defeating the Persian fleet at Salamis (8.83.1—98.1) and, in 479 BC, their army at 
Plataea (9.20.1—72.2). These stunning successes, and their subsequent celebration, 
then served to sharpen Greek self-definition against the barbarian and thereafter to 
facilitate the re-imagination of the Persian Wars as a conflict between two diamet- 
rically opposed groups, Greeks and Persians, when they were nothing of the sort (for 
this argument in full, see Hall 1989). 


Conflict 


Greek unity, of course, was nothing more than an illusion. The Serpent Column, the 
victory monument erected by the Greeks to celebrate their victory in the Persian 
Wars, is inscribed with the names of only 31 Greek poleis, quite simply, because 
resistance to Persia was only one of the options available (Lazenby 1993; cf. Hansen 
and Nielsen 2004). Some poleis, such as Argos, remained neutral (Herodotus, The 
Histories 7.148.1-153.3), while others, most famously Thebes, reacted pragmati- 
cally to the evolution of events and joined with and fought for the Persians (7.132.1, 
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157.1-63.2, 205.2—206.1, 233.1—2, 9.2, 40.1). This reveals, of course, that Greeks 
were guided not by the safety of Greece, but by the interests of their own polis, a 
conclusion reinforced still further by the self-serving actions of the Hellenic 
League’s two leading states: Athens and Sparta. 

Their divergence of interests was largely dictated by geography. Athens, after the 
fall of Thermopylae in 480 BC, was directly exposed to the Persian invasion force 
and, naturally, favored the commitment of Greek land and naval forces north of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. Sparta, on the other hand, preferred to keep Greek forces 
defending the Isthmus in order to prevent invasion of the Peloponnese. Both, of 
course, sought to influence League policy in accordance with their divergent inter- 
ests (see esp. Herodotus, The Histories 8.60.1—62.1;cf. Lazenby 1993): the Spartans, 
focused on the safety of Sparta above all else, were willing to abandon the whole of 
Greece north of the isthmus and allow Athens to be devastated, while the Athenians 
threatened to leave the League, and thus expose the Peloponnese to amphibious 
invasion, in order to force their allies to fight at Salamis in 480 BC and Plataea in 
479 BC. 

Polis primacy also tainted other instances of Greek cooperation. The great athletic 
festivals, like the Olympic Games, celebrated Greek cultural unity, yet, clearly, the 
Greeks cooperated primarily in order to compete. Victories enhanced not just the 
personal prestige of the victorious athlete, but also his polis. This obvious degree of 
inter-poleis competition at Olympia is most strikingly reflected, most tellingly, in the 
practice of erecting monuments advertising military victories at the site (such as the 
Niké of Paeonius, which, according to Pausanias’ Description of Greece 5.26.1, 
celebrates the Messenian part in the defeat of the Spartans on Sphacteria in 425 BC, 
described in Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War 4.3.1-6.2, 8.1—23.2, 
26.1—40.2), where they could be seen by Greeks from across the Hellenic world. 

Similar processes are also observable in the working of the Delphic Amphicty- 
ony, which was used, on a number of occasions, by member states as little more than 
a convenient mechanism to further their own regional interests and hegemonic 
aspirations (see, for instance, Hornblower 2009; Low 2007). Not even Boeotian 
federalism was free of polis primacy. For much of its history, the confederacy was 
dominated by Thebes which increased its power relative to other member states and 
used that power to direct federal policy in the direction of Theban interests (Thu- 
cydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 4.91.1; Buck 1994; Low 2007). 


The Limits of Hegemony 


The Greeks then were able to look beyond the confines of the polis, but, neverthe- 
less, the polis always came first, and this undermined even hegemonic ambitions of 
the two traditional Greek superpowers. Sparta, for instance, led a coalition of 
Peloponnesian poleis which modern historians refer to as the Peloponnesian League 
(for which see Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.19.1, 67.1-86.5, 
144.2, with Cartledge 1987). Members swore to have the same friends and enemies 
as Sparta and to follow her as hegemon, and Sparta swore to come to the aid of any 
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member state attacked by a third party. Together, they decided collective action in the 
league’s assembly, in which each member possessed one vote, and while this 
deliberative body could not impose a decision on Sparta, since she was not bound 
by its resolutions, she could not unilaterally impose a decision on members, since 
any proposal required a majority decision to pass. 

Despite the progressive nature of the Peloponnesian League, there was, however, 
no real pooling of sovereignty. Admittedly, members were united under Spartan 
hegemony and on occasion pursued commons goals (cf. Thucydides, History of the 
Peloponnesian War |.67.1—88.1), yet, the league existed to serve Spartan interests, 
in that its primary purpose was to guarantee her exploitation of the helots: members 
agreed not to harbor runaways and to aid Sparta in the event of a revolt (Plutarch, 
Moralia 292b; Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 4.80.3, 5.23.3; cf. 
Cartledge 1987). As long as they did that, member states, which were allied only to 
Sparta and not each other, were free to pursue their own interests to such an extent 
that they were actually able, under the terms of their membership, to wage wars 
against each other (Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.103.4, 
4.134.1-2, 5.29.1, 33.1-3; Xenophon, Hellenica 5.4.37). 

Similar limitations are observable in hegemony established by Athens. This 
started with the Delian League (so-called by modern historians because its assembly 
originally met on the island of Delos), which was set up after the Persian Wars when 
a coalition of the willing came together under Athenian leadership to seek mutual 
protection, as well as vengeance and plunder, from the Persian Empire. This venture 
initially proved popular, and many poleis enrolled and contributed financially or 
militarily to the Panhellenic cause. This, however, was gradually eclipsed by Athe- 
nian interests, as Athens slowly converted the Delian League into an Aegean empire 
(Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1.89.1—-117.3, with Low 2007). 

This increasing imperialism, as Thucydides reveals, prompted revolts from erst- 
while allies, who resented the imposition of Athenian “tyranny” as well as their own 
“enslavement.” Their resistance, however, was met by coercive forms of imperial 
control, including forcible regime change, the installation of supervisory officials, 
the imposition of garrisons, the settlement of Athenian citizens in confiscated 
portions of “allied” land, and even measures designed to limit free speech (see 
above, with Low 2005, also Rhodes 1994). Worse still, Athens responded to revolts 
with the merciless application of military force (ironically paid for by the member 
states’ own contributions), which, on a number of occasions, culminated in the 
punitive slaughter of the rebel state’s citizens and the andrapodization of their 
dependents. 

The one thing the Athenians did not do, however, was pool sovereignty with their 
allies. They, like the rest of the Greeks, jealously guarded their citizenship, and so 
their imperial subjects remained perpetually excluded and exploited outsiders. As 
such, there was nothing keeping them together beyond the coercive power of their 
hegemon (Thucydides, The History of the Peloponnesian War 5.89.1; Runciman 
1990), which, of course, was a fragile basis for the lasting aggregation of power, 
especially in the geopolitical environment of classical Greece. This, as the historical 
record demonstrates, tended to act as self-balancing system, in which the rise of one 
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major power was balanced by the combined resistance of the others, who feared the 
infringement of their own autonomy. Put simply, the Athenian hegemony was 
opposed by Sparta and Thebes; the Spartan hegemony that followed it was opposed 
by Athens and Thebes; the Theban hegemony was opposed by Athens and Sparta; 
and all three ultimately failed (for this argument specifically, see Hunt 2010; Strauss 
1991, and for an excellent overview of this period, see Hornblower 2002, also 
Rhodes 2005). 


Conclusion 


The Greeks then shared a Panhellenic identity, but, even when this was bolstered by 
a common religious or ethnic identity, or indeed fear of an outside power, their 
Panhellenism was ultimately subordinated to and overpowered by the incredible 
degree of patriotism they felt for their individual poleis. This, in many respects, 
reflected the unstable and fragmented environment of ancient Greece, but, while polis 
patriotism acted as a much needed force multiplier on the battlefield, it also prevented 
the pooling of sovereignty necessary to support the lasting aggregation of extra-polis 
power. Consequently, when faced by the rise of Macedon, the Greeks, still atomized 
in their microstates and locked in endless internecine conflict, lacked the unity 
required for successful resistance, and so the period after 338 BC belongs not to the 
parochially patriotic Greeks, but to Phillip, Alexander, and the Macedonians. 
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Abstract 


This chapter explores Roman patriotism, turning first to invocations of Roman 
patriotism in the history of political thought and paying particular attention to the 
ways in which Rome was both a model to emulate and to be avoided. Drawing on 
scholarship on both patriotism and nationalism, the chapter isolates two possible 
sources of attachment to country: patriotism rooted in principle and patriotism 
rooted in gratitude. The chapter then turns to Polybius, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and 
Vergil, highlighting their accounts of Roman patriotism’s sources and dynamics 
while also noting the tensions in their accounts between the love of glory in 
service to country and the desire that glory be recognized. Seneca and Augustine 
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conclude the chapter, which ends by highlighting the problem of a principled 
patriotism that does not collapse into imperialism. 


Keywords 


Roman patriotism - Cicero « Vergil - Augustine - Roman philosophy 


Introduction 


What is Roman patriotism, and why did Romans love their country? This chapter 
will explore these questions while showing that the Romans were deeply aware of 
the tensions embedded in their patriotism, whether in its worrisome connection to 
imperialism and conquest or the dangerous possibilities inherent in its reliance on the 
desire for glory. While the focus will be on classical figures such as Polybius, Cicero, 
Sallust, Livy, Vergil, and Seneca, the chapter concludes with Augustine, not to 
contrast him with his pre-Christian predecessors but rather to suggest that he picks 
up on tensions inherent not just in Roman patriotism but in patriotism writ large. The 
first section, “Roman Patriotism: Historical Perspectives and Analytical Distinc- 
tions” centers on the identification of Rome with civic virtue, patriotism, and liberty 
in the history of political thought while also noting reservations about Roman 
patriotism. “Patriotism Versus Nationalism” turns to a consideration of the sentiment 
of patriotism, its distinction from nationalism, and its manifestations in Roman 
thought, broadly conceived. The following sections turn to specific writers: “Polyb- 
ius and Roman Patriotism” focuses on Polybius, “Cicero and Roman Patriotism” 
turns to Cicero, and “Patriotism and its Tensions in Sallust, Livy, and Vergil” centers 
on Sallust, Livy, and Vergil, focusing especially on the tensions inherent in the 
Roman love of country and its connections to the love of glory. Seneca and 
Augustine are the centers of “Seneca and Augustine on the Tensions in Roman 
Patriotism,” which serves as a sort of coda to reflect on Rome’s status as what 
Connolly (2015: 61) has termed a “double signifier,” along with the possibility of a 
less dangerous form of patriotism rooted in Cicero’s thought. One last note: with the 
exception of Augustine’s City of God, the Latin and Greek texts consulted are from 
the editions published by the Loeb Classical Library. 


Roman Patriotism: Historical Perspectives and Analytical 
Distinctions 


Roman Patriotism in the History of Political Thought 


Patriotism and Rome would seem to go hand in hand in the history of political 
thought, with republican Rome serving as an exemplar of sacrifice and civic virtue. 
For Rousseau (1997: 115), Rome was “that model of all free Peoples”: so he wrote in 
the Epistle Dedicatory to the Discourse on the Origins of Inequality Among Men. 
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A people who “by their virtues wrought their own happiness and the model for all 
other Nations,” as he puts it in The Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, Rousseau 
(1997: 10) captures what is a common view of Rome: the patriotic Romans, marked 
by their courage, discipline, religiosity, and honor, doggedly defended their liberty 
and selflessly pursued the common good. 

Rousseau’s sentiments are echoed or preceded by a range of figures, Machiavelli 
the most famous among them. He, in the Discourses on the First Ten Books of Livy 
(Machiavelli 1989: 224), holds that the Romans are to be admired and emulated for 
their particular form of religiosity: “these citizens feared much more to break an oath 
than to break the laws,” evident in Scipio forcing Roman citizens to swear not to 
leave Italy after the battle of Cannae. The oath worked: religion serves to promote 
duty, motivating citizens, faced with extraordinarily difficult circumstances, to do 
what “love of their country and its laws” (/’amore della patria) could not do. Yet 
even if in this situation love of country required religion as a supplement, it was 
nonetheless quite strong at other times, so strong that, in the context of discussing 
Manlius Capitolinus’ effort to take power, Machiavelli says that no one defended 
Manlius even though he had “done a great many praiseworthy deeds.” He explains 
(1989: 450) it thus: “In all the people love of country was more powerful than any 
other consideration.” The religious and patriotic Roman people were so virtuous 
that, prior to their corruption, they “never served humbly nor domineered arrogantly; 
on the contrary with its laws and magistrates it kept its place honorably” (1989: 314). 
And in the Art of War (1989: 717), he has Fabrizio say of the Romans during the 
Second Punic War, “Nothing did the Romans so much honor in the war with 
Hannibal as their firmness, because in every sort of the most hostile and adverse 
fortune they never asked peace or made any sign of fear.” 

Algernon Sidney (1990: 180), counted among the numerous Rome-inspired 
English republicans described by Quentin Skinner (1998), invokes numerous exam- 
ples from Roman history to criticize monarchy. He states “I find no men so eminent 
as Brutus, Publicola, Quinctius Cincinnatus, and Capitolinus, the two Fabii 
surmaned Maximi, Corvinus, Torquatus, Camillus, and the like: and if these were 
the worst men that Rome produced in those ages, valour, wisdom, industry in the 
service of their country, and a most entire love to it must have been the worst of 
qualities.” So virtuous were the Romans that “many of them became laws to 
themselves” (1990: 183). 

Montesquieu, in his Considerations on the Causes of the Greatness of the 
Romans and their Decline, hones in on Roman religiosity (“the most religious 
people in the world when it came to an oath”) as a key source of “their military 
discipline” (1965: 27). But the Romans also had a passionate love for their laws: 
“There is nothing so powerful as a republic in which the laws are observed not 
through fear, not through reason, but through passion — which was the case with 
Rome and Lacadaemon” (1965: 45-46). And no small part of Rome’s decline, for 
Montesquieu, was the decline of the “love of country” attendant upon the expansion 
of Roman citizenship to the whole of Italy: “since citizens were [then] such only by a 
kind of fiction, since they no longer had the same magistrates, the same walls, the 
same gods, the same temples, and the same graves, they no longer saw Rome with 
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the same eyes” (1965: 93). An additional factor in Rome’s decline was the weaken- 
ing of Roman religion due to the spread of Epicureanism, as “it was a special trait of 
the Romans that they mingled some religious sentiment with their love of country” 
(1965: 98). 

Adam Smith, in Wealth of Nations (1981: 774), after commenting on the absence 
of Greek-style musical education in Rome, suggests that “The morals of the 
Romans. . .both in private and publick life, seem to have been, not only equal, but 
upon the whole, a good deal superior to those of the Greeks.” His fellow Scot, David 
Hume (1985: 203), notes in “Of National Characters” the power of an example like 
Brutus at the founding of a republic, who was “transported with such an enthusiasm 
for liberty and public good, as to overlook all the ties of nature, as well as private 
interest.” It is thus no wonder that Dietz (2002: 202) writes that Roman history is the 
source of the “heroic self-sacrifice for the glorious fatherland” that is central to 
“modern patriotism.” 

Yet Rome was no model, for Alexander Hamilton, not just because of the 
dissimilarity of the circumstances of Rome to the American states, which he notes 
acerbically in a July 4, 1782, Continentalist. “The virtuous dreamer” may wish to 
make someone “content with a double mess of pottage, instead of a reasonable 
stipend for his services,” but such arguments will fail because the Americans are “a 
commercial people.” Hamilton, as is well known, had fully embraced commerce and 
America’s status as a trading nation, remarking that “There is a total dissimilarity in 
the circumstances as well as the manners of society among us, and it is ridiculous to 
seek for models in the small ages of Greece and Rome, as it would be to go in quest 
of them among the Hottentots and Laplanders” (2008: 197). In his 1774 Full 
Vindication, he states “ROME was the nurse of freedom. She was celebrated for 
her justice and lenity; but in what manner did she govern her dependent provinces. 
They were made the continual scene of rapine and cruelty. From thence let us learn 
how little confidence is due to the wisdom and equity of the most exemplary nations” 
(2008: 13). 

But Hume is even more pointed, targeting the sort of arguments one encounters in 
Rousseau’s First Discourse. In “Of Refinement in the Arts,” he hones in on the 
double-edged quality of Roman imperialism. After noting that “severe moralists” 
have criticized “refinement in the arts” because of what they seem to have wrought 
on Rome’s “poverty and rusticity, virtue and public spirit,” he suggests that the 
diseases are misdiagnosed (1985: 275). Instead, “these writers mistook the cause of 
the disorders in the ROMAN state, and ascribed to luxury and the arts, what really 
proceeded from an ill modeled government, and the unlimited extent of conquests” 
(Hume 1985: 276). 

Hamilton and Hume provide a mirror image of the valorization of Rome encoun- 
tered in figures such as Rousseau or Machiavelli, but they do not do so out of the 
blue. Indeed, the tensions they pick up on are evident in the Roman sources 
themselves, and not just Augustine. It is in part for this reason that Joy Connolly 
(2015: 31) has termed Rome a “double signifier,” noting the essential ambiguity of 
Rome and the Roman republic: “Just as Rome has always symbolized both heroic 
self-sacrifice and thrift. ..as well as self-indulgence, so its ideal condition has been 
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understood on the one hand as unity, consensus, and homogeneity, and on the other, 
as intense and relentless internal conflict.” 


Patriotism Versus Nationalism 


Courage, piety, and virtue, these qualities would seem to go hand in hand with 
Rome. The sacrifices they brought about, along with the political liberty they 
produced, would seem to be the greatest expression of Roman citizens’ love for 
their country — their patriotism. What, though, is patriotism? Maurizio Viroli, a 
political theorist, offers the following prominent definition: patriotism is “love of 
country,” a love oriented toward “the republic and the free way of life that the 
republic permits,” adding that this is “a charitable and generous love” (1995: 7, 2). 
Igor Primoratz, a philosopher, offers a more concise but similar definition: “patriot- 
ism can be defined as love of one’s country, identification with it, and special concern 
for its well-being and that of compatriots” (2015). In a different piece, Primoratz 
(2002: 11) argues that patriotism combines two sources of affection — the value- 
based and the egocentric. The patriot’s “special concern for” his country is the 
product of the prior (“the merits and achievements of a country’’) and the latter (“the 
allegiance to this country”). Viroli, of course, is focusing on specifically republican 
patriotism, while Primoratz’s definition would apply to any regime. 

Scholars differ on what sort of a phenomenon patriotism happens to be. Some, 
like both Viroli and Primoratz, seem to view it as a sentiment or affection, with 
Primoratz (2002: 9) describing patriotism as an instance of “the moral. . significance 
of local loyalties and identities; the value of particular, personal relationships; the 
binding force of special duties.” Moral worth, in these instances, need not mean 
virtue. MacIntyre (2002: 50), perhaps more prominently than any other philosopher, 
argues that patriotism “and those loyalties cognate to it are not just virtues but central 
virtues.” It is especially important, qua virtue, in that it can provide a motivation “for 
allegiance to the standards of impartiality and impersonality” beyond mere self- 
interest or reciprocity (2002: 52). Patriotism, insofar as it is necessary to the 
maintenance of moral communities without which one cannot “flourish as a moral 
agent,” is thus integral to living well (2002: 50). 

Not all agree, though, that patriotism is a good thing, let alone a virtue. Kateb 
(2006: 7) shares with Viroli the view that patriotism is, indeed, “love of one’s 
country,” describing it as a “form of group identity and affiliation.” This love 
manifests most typically as a “readiness. . .to die and kill for one’s country,” and a 
country is “an act of insistent or of dream-like imagination made visible and 
personal” (2006: 8). Patriotism is thus the love of, and willingness to die and kill 
for, an abstraction and is a profoundly anti-moral sentiment, on Kateb’s view. Rather 
than teach us to restrain ourselves, as we generally expect from moral theories, 
patriotism is a sort of “self-idealization” through the identification of the self with an 
abstraction (2006: 9). With respect to MacIntyre in particular, Kateb argues that 
MacIntyre may be right that patriotism may be a virtue but that his argument would 
require “practices that are only accidentally moral and are more naturally unjust” — 
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war, for instance — if the desired quality is to be displayed. One might well “achieve a 
great outcome like peace or justice,” suggests Kateb, without the use of patriotism. If 
that is true, the case for patriotism is substantially weakened. 

As will be clear in the conclusion of this essay, Kateb’s critique of MacIntyre’s 
treatment of patriotism as a virtue is important, though this chapter focuses on the 
connection between love of country and the desire for glory in the eyes of one’s 
countrymen. And, in any event, whether patriotism is virtuous would seem to 
depend in the first place on the qualities of the patria; as Aristotle (1998: 
1276b30—1276b35) remarked in Book III of the Politics, “if indeed there are 
several kinds of constitution, it is clear that there cannot be a single virtue that is 
the virtue — the complete virtue — of a good citizen. . .Evidently, then, it is possible 
for someone to be a good citizen without having acquired the virtue expressed by a 
good man.” 

Setting aside, for now, the issue of whether patriotism is a sentiment or a virtue, it 
is worth noting that defining patriotism as love of country while a perfectly workable 
definition of patriotism, does not take us all that far. After all, it could well overlap 
with nationalism in practice. It is thus worth distinguishing patriotism from nation- 
alism, something most scholars of patriotism do, insofar as they generally take 
patriotism to be a good thing and nationalism to be a bad thing. From the perspective 
of etymology, nationalism comes from the Latin natio, via French, and patriotism 
comes from the Greek patriotes, rooted in patrios and ultimately pater (with the 
cognate Latin patritus/patrius and pater). Patriotism ultimately connotes a shared 
paternal relationship (patria is, in Latin, the fatherland), while nationalism (from 
natio and ultimately the verb nascor) connotes, via natio, “a people, race, nation,” 
according to the Oxford Latin Dictionary (Glare 1996: 1158). Indeed, Quintilian 
(1963: V.10.23—26), no small figure in Roman literature, himself distinguishes 
between natio and patria in the context of describing “accidents of persons” from 
which one can draw arguments. Natio provides a set of similar traits one may refer to 
in argument, as “races [gentibus] have their own character, and the same action is not 
probable in the case of a barbarian, a Roman and a Greek”; patria, by contrast, is 
connected to laws, as one sees “a like diversity in the laws, institutions and opinions 
of different states.” 

The paternal roots of patriotism come to the fore in Viroli’s claim (1995: 19) that 
“Citizens owe to their patria. ..a benevolent love similar to the affection that they 
feel for their parents and relatives,” or, as Primoratz (2015) suggests, “an appropriate 
expression of attachment to the country in which we were born and raised and 
gratitude for the benefits” it has given us. In this regard, we might describe Socrates’ 
argument in the Cvito as patriotic, as he has Athens’ laws ask him on Crito 
suggesting that he escape, “Did we not. . .bring you to birth, and was it not through 
us that your father married your mother and begat you?...and after you were born and 
nurtured and educated, could you, in the first place, deny that you are our offspring 
and servant?” (Plato 1997: 50d—S0e). The story is one of civic benefits conferred on 
Socrates by the laws and mediated by his father, with the city itself serving as a sort 
of parent. Patriotism is thus a sort of gratitude, and those without it would be ingrates 
of a sort. 
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Nationalism, by contrast, differs in kind from patriotism — Shelef (2010: 1) 
describes the “core nationalist story” as one in which “a group of people is a nation 
and, as such, deserves control of their political destiny.” Yack, in a similar vein, 
argues that nationalists “are people who seek sovereignty. . .for the members of their 
own community” (2012: 114). Geographic boundaries ought to be coextensive with 
those of the people, however it may be defined. One can be a nationalist without 
having a country qua independent state; one would have some difficulty being a 
patriot without a patria, though. And nationalism, as a discourse, is closely bound up 
with the emergence of a distinctively modern understanding of popular sovereignty 
centering on “the people as a prepolitical community” (2001: 59). As Yack argues, 
“The citizens of ancient Greek and medieval or renaissance Italian city-states knew 
what it meant to think of themselves as Greeks and Italians. They simply did not 
connect that sense of national community to political life’ (2001: 518). In this 
regard, Primoratz, who writes that “patriotism and nationalism are understood as 
the same type of set of beliefs and attitudes, and distinguished in terms of their 
objects, rather than the strength of those beliefs and attitudes, or as sentiment vs. 
theory” (2015), is unpersuasive. Nationalism entails a commitment to sovereignty 
for a particular people and not necessarily other peoples. And one can love one’s 
country without being committed to popular sovereignty — surely there were patriots 
in ancient Persia, even if Herodotus said that Xerxes’ forces were driven on by 
whips, just as one imagines that royalists fighting for Charles I in the English Civil 
War took themselves to love both king and country. 

Were, though, the Romans a people in the sense that nationalism presupposes? Or 
rather, did they take themselves as such, since what matters is how they understood 
themselves (on this, see Anderson 1983)? Given nationalism’s connection to a 
modern notion of popular sovereignty, the answer would seem to be no. To be 
sure, it is the case with respect to Rome, as Woolf (2001) argues, that the Romans 
certainly came to conceive of themselves as a distinctive people in (or by) the first- 
century B.C.E, and Fletcher (2014: 2, 4) links this development explicitly to the 
expansion of Roman citizenship to the whole of Italy following the Social Wars. And 
whatever the Romans were, they were always not Greek (and quite definitely not 
Carthaginian). But it does not seem quite right to say that the (eventual) Roman 
belief in themselves as a distinct people entailed a commitment to the Roman people 
being sovereign qua Romans or that the Romans would not be a people in a 
meaningful sense if they were not sovereign. Indeed, as Straumann (2016) has 
persuasively shown, first-century-B.C.E. Roman thought is replete with constitu- 
tional theory emphasizing not Roman popular sovereignty but instead natural law 
(which holds everywhere) as supplying normative content to its institutional config- 
urations. Moreover, in one of the strongest examples of a popular sovereignty 
argument in Roman literature — namely, Tiberius Gracchus’ speech in favor of 
deposing another tribune — he describes the people in a “factionalist” sense (Allen 
2006: 70). That is, Gracchus argues that a tribune who “should proceed to destroy 
the capitol or set fire to the arsenal. ..would be a bad tribune. He who assails the 
power of the people [ton demon] is no longer a tribune [demarchos] at all” (Plutarch 
1992: 366). Gracchus uses the term to refer to a part of the populus and not to the 
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Roman people — patres and plebs — as a pre-political whole. In any event, questions 
over the nature of Roman peoplehood would seem to have followed on the Social 
Wars and would thus have come quite late in Rome’s political history — well after 
Rome had become an independent state, thrown off the monarchy, and well after 
Rome had become a state ruling over others. 

The phrase “love of country” seems sufficient to express the content of patriotism 
when it comes to Rome. Nuances of the terminology notwithstanding (see Bonjour 
1975: 61, 65), the sentiment is captured by Latin terms such as amor patriae (e.g., 
Vergil Aeneid 11.892, Tacitus Annals 15.49) or amor rei publicae (e.g., Cicero 
Catilinarian 4.15) or pietas (e.g., Cicero On Invention 22.66, On the Common- 
wealth. 6.16) and caritas (e.g., Livy From the Founding of the City 2.2) used in 
reference to patria or res publica. If one is interested simply in uses of the terms 
amor patriae, or caritas patriae, one will not get all that far, from a political theory 
perspective; we may find the sentiment doing its motivational work even in the 
absence of the specific terminology. More important is to hone in on the sentiment’s 
use and function, even in the absence of its expression in direct phrases and its 
import in different authors. Thus, this chapter will be focusing on arguments and 
images which describe or invoke the sentiment of patriotism, that is, the love of 
country, always with an eye toward what the sentiment does in particular arguments. 

One last point before turning to Roman sources: if it is the case that the Romans 
loved their country, we may ask why. One answer, following the example of the 
Crito, is to think of the source of this love as analogous to the love we owe to our 
fathers (or rather parents) for the benefits they have given us. Patriotism, in this 
regard, is a sort of obligation rooted in gratitude to one’s patria. This, as will be seen, 
is how Cicero talks about the patria naturae in On the Laws and how he talks about 
the res publica in On Duties 1.57—58. But one can also see in Roman thought love of 
country not rooted in a sense of grateful obligation for benefits received but instead 
in recognition of the value of underlying principles, as in, for example, Cicero On the 
Commonwealth 3.33 and Vergil Aeneid 6.851—853, passages discussed below. This 
is a love that approximates the sort one feels toward the patria civitatis of Cicero On 
the Laws 2.5-6, a love rooted in principle. 


Polybius and Roman Patriotism 


Polybius, the second-century Greek historian of Rome, set out to explain “by what 
means and under what system of polity [politeias] the Romans in less than fifty-three 
years have succeeded in subjecting nearly the whole inhabited world to their sole 
government” (1929: 1.1.5). Thought of as a famously dispassionate figure through- 
out much of the twentieth century (Walbank 1972; for a moralistic reading, see 
Eckstein 1995), a search for the term philopatria (love of country) in Polybius’ 
Histories would seem to bear this out: he uses the term only once and does so to 
disavow the propriety of patriotic motivations in writing history. It may be true that 
“a good man should love his friends and his country [philopatrin], he should share 
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the hatreds and attachments of his friends.” In the most famous portion of his 
histories, Book VI, which contains Polybius’ discussion of Rome’s constitution 
(politeia), the term is absent. 

Yet Polybius’ (1929: 6.10.14) analysis of Rome’s “best of all existing consti- 
tutions,” which centers initially on what appears to be a sort of balance of 
power between Rome’s consuls, Senate, and people, gives way to a deeply 
moralistic account of the way that Roman institutions cultivate virtues that give 
rise to its imperial success. In a passage that would inspire Machiavelli’s own 
interpretation of Livy more than a thousand years later, Polybius states the 
following: 


for the purpose of remaining in secure possession of their own territory and maintaining their 
freedom, the legislation of Lycurgus is amply sufficient...But if anyone is ambitious of 
greater things, and esteems it finer and more glorious than that to be the leader of man men 
and to rule and lord it over many [epikratein kai despozein] and have the eyes of all the world 
turned to him. ..that of Rome is superior and better framed for the attainment of power. 
(Polybius 1929: 6.50.2—5) 


His explanation of Rome’s success takes account, of course, of Rome’s military 
discipline, not a moralistic claim, per se, and is evident in his famous (and somewhat 
tedious) account of the Roman encampment and its recruiting practices. But he also 
emphasizes the degree to which Romans were willing to sacrifice themselves for 
their country, first in a comparison to the Carthaginians, who use mercenaries, 
whereas Rome depends on its “own valor and on the aid of their allies.” Because 
the Romans deployed a citizen militia, “fighting as they are for their country [patris] 
and their children,” they “never can abate their fury but continue to throw their whole 
hearts into the struggle until they get the better of their enemies.” This is precisely the 
connection between one’s country and the sense of familial obligation encountered 
above with the Crito. 

It is Roman “gallantry” that lets them succeed in naval battles and not their skill 
(Polybius 1929: 6.52.7—9). And after describing the spectacular Roman aristocratic 
funeral (to which I turn shortly), he notes “that young men are. . .inspired to endure 
every suffering for the public welfare in the hope of winning that glory that attends 
on brave men” (Polybius 1929: 6.54.3). Horatius Cocles (who survives his swim in 
Livy’s version of the story) serves as an example of this Roman spirit of sacrifice, for 
he “deliberately sacrificed his life, regarding the safety of his country and the glory 
which in future would attach to his name as of more importance than his present 
existence and the years of life which remained to him” (Polybius 1929: 6.55.3). So 
powerful is this passion that there are Romans who “put their own sons to death 
contrary to every law or custom (pan ethos e nomon), setting a higher value on the 
interest of their country (to tes patridos sumpheron) than on the ties of nature that 
bound them to their nearest and dearest (tes kata phusin oikeiotetos) (Polybius 1929: 
6.54.5). Polybius credits this behavior, which he identifies as contrary to law and the 
ties of nature, we may note, to “the eager emulation” (Polybius 1929: 6.55.5) 
inspired by the Roman funeral. Polybius’ Romans desire glory, and glory, or fame, 
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is often paired with their practice and display of virtue; so powerful is this 
desire for glory, gained by the display of virtue, that it could work the power of 
the familial. 

Such emulation was aroused in part through the ritual of the Roman aristocratic 
funeral and in part through military rewards for conspicuous valor. Of the prior, 
Polybius remarks after describing them: “There could not easily be a more ennobling 
spectacle for a young man who aspires to fame and virtue” (Polybius 1929: 6.53.9; 
see Flower 1996). The funeral of “any illustrious man” (tis. . .ton epiphanon andron) 
entailed not simply a eulogy of the dead but the placing of the wax imago in the 
house, an imago that would be worn in subsequent family funerals. These funerals 
included a parade featuring “the fasces, axes, and other insignia by which the 
different magistrates are wont to be accompanied according to the respective dignity 
of the offices of state held by each during his life” (Polybius 1929: 6.53.7-8). 
Eulogies praise not only the dead but their ancestors as well, so that “the fame of 
those who did good service to their country [fen patrida] becomes known to the 
people and a heritage for future generations” (Polybius 1929: 6.54.3). Within the 
camp, meanwhile, Polybius notes that the Romans had “an admirable method of 
encouraging the young soldiers to face danger,” with those soldiers being recognized 
in public by their leaders and rewarded with gifts. These gifts, in turn, are matters of 
pride, with them displayed in religious processions and in homes. Polybius remarks, 
after this description, that it is “no wonder that the wars in which the Romans engage 
end so successfully and brilliantly” (Polybius 1929: 6.39.11). And this willingness to 
fight — and die — for the country, in turn, is intimately related to Rome’s imperial 
success, with the love of glory and standing in the eyes of fellow citizens giving rise 
to Rome’s ability to bring “the whole world under their sway” (Polybius 1929: 
6.50.6). 

Perhaps more remarkable than any practice characteristic of the Romans, though, 
is their religiosity, with Polybius stating that “the quality in which the Roman 
commonwealth is most distinctly superior is. . .the nature of their religious convic- 
tions” (Polybius 1929: 6.56.6). To be sure, his take on Roman religion is cynical — 
“they have adapted this course for the sake of the common people” — but his example 
of Rome’s superiority to Greece is striking: 


...among the Greeks. ..members of the government, if they are entrusted with no more than 
a talent, though they have ten copyists and as many seals and twice as many witnesses, 
cannot keep their faith; whereas among the Romans those who as magistrates and legates are 
dealing with large sums of money maintain correct conduct just because they have pledged 
their faith by oath. (Polybius 1929: 6.13-15) 


It is no wonder that he discusses the place of oaths in Roman military service 
three times in his account of the Roman military — at VI.21.1-3, VI.33.1—2, and 
VI.26 — where he notes of the troops, having been organized by the tribunes and 
administered an oath, “none of those on the roll ever fail to appear” on the appointed 
day, with “no excuse at all being admitted except adverse omens or absolute 
impossibility.” Polybius’ portrait of Rome, then, centers on their courage, their 
piety, their spirit of emulation, and their eagerness to sacrifice themselves for their 
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country — qualities which play no small part in the emergence of Roman hegemony 
over the Mediterranean world. 


Cicero and Roman Patriotism 


With Polybius, then, virtue and the love of glory were intricately related and 
connected to Rome’s imperial success. Cicero links virtue and glory, but this link 
deeply worries him. Moreover, Cicero, especially in On Duties, seeks to elevate the 
civil over the military as a source of glory and expression of virtue. If Polybius was 
especially concerned with the sources of Roman virtue and their effects in warfare, 
Cicero evinces a much greater concern with the sources of attachments to the patria. 
This is especially the case in On the Laws, where Cicero sketches out an argument 
allowing him, on the one hand, to love his native Arpinum and yet to prioritize the 
Roman republic. This argument is important, in turn, because it mirrors what will be 
a central tension in Cicero’s own account of love of country: the tension between the 
individual and the particular, on the one hand, and the common good, on the other. 

Cicero’s love of Arpinum has a familial and religious quality — “here are sacred 
rights; here is family [genus]; here are many traces of ancestors” (Cicero 2014: 2.3). 
Such attachments — “hidden in my mind and sentiments (in animo ac sensu)” — 
prompt Cicero to love this fatherland (patria), the “one of nature” (unam naturae) 
(Cicero 2014: 2.5). Yet he prioritizes his fatherland of citizenship — patria civitatis. 
This form of citizenship is not “by place” (Joc?) but “by law” (iuris); the prior is the 
patria by birth (wbi nati), and the latter is where “we have been received” (excepti). 
The patria civitatis is “necessarily preeminent in our affection [caritate],” and it is 
this fatherland “for which we ought to die, to which we ought to surrender ourselves 
entirely, and in which we ought to place and, so to speak, consecrate all our 
belonging” (pro qua mori et cui nost totos dedere et in qua nostra omnia ponere 
et quasi consecrare debemus) (Cicero 2014: 2.5). For Cicero love of country can be 
rooted in ius and the qualities of the civitas, just as it can be rooted in birth and 
ancestry, though the prior exceeds the latter in its normative weight. 

Cicero’s account of Rome’s moral status in On the Laws is echoed in one of the 
more remarkable passages to be found in Book 3 of Cicero’s On the Commonwealth. 
The passage, from Laelius’ speech, comes in the context of Cicero providing us with 
a retelling of Carneades’ famous speeches for and against justice in 155 B.C.E. 
Whereas Carneades gave a speech for justice on the first day and against it on the 
second, though, Cicero has Philus take up the case for injustice and Laelius for 
justice. Carneades’ influence on subsequent Roman thought is unsurprising: prior to 
Carneades’ speeches, Zetzel suggests, Naevius and Ennius “seem perfectly cheerful 
about Rome’s conquests and the expansion of Roman power,” and Zetzel sees 
evidence of “no early argument about the purpose of imperial rule or its benefits 
and drawbacks to the subjects.” It is perhaps unsurprising, then, that Cicero, in Book 
3, equates “Roman justice with the order of the universe,” though the story is more 
complex, as we will see (Zetzel 1996: 297-298). 

Among the points that Laelius makes are a number that cohere on the justice of 
Roman warfare and empire. For example, at 3.26, he states, “our people has already 
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gained possession of the entire earth by defending its allies [sociis defendendis].” 
More striking, though, is the conclusion of the speech, which begins with a criticism 
of Tiberius Gracchus, who “persisted resolutely on the side of the citizens, 
but...neglected the rights and treaties [iura...ac foedera] of the allies and the 
Latins” (Cicero 2014: 3.34). Tiberius’ unjust practice threatens Roman power and 
the very life of the polity: 


If that habit and licentiousness should begin to spread more widely and convert our 
command from right to force [imperiumque nostrum ad vim a iure], so that those who up 
to now willingly obey us [voluntate nobis oboediunt] are controlled by terror. . .1 am still 
distressed for our descendants and for the immortality of the republic [rei publicae], which 
could be perpetual if it were kept alive by our paternal institutions and customs [institutis et 
moribus]. (Cicero 2014: 3.34) 


Laelius’ language here recalls his earlier account of just rule, within which 
“peoples rule over citizens and allies as the mind rules over bodies.” Rome’s subjects 
stand in relation to it, then, as does the mind command the body. So long as Rome 
maintains its justice, not only will it be eternal, but it will also rule over its subjects 
justly, embodying rule that mirrors the gods’ command over men and reason’s 
command over “lust, anger, and the other faulty parts of the same mind” (Cicero 
2014: 3.21). Such a vision of rule is grounded in the law of nature: “True law is 
correct reason congruent with nature, spread among all persons, constant, everlast- 
ing.” The law of nature, moreover, “calls to duty by ordering” (vocet ad officium 
iubendo” (Cicero 2014: 3.27). Such qualities surely count as sources of attachment 
and obligation to the patria civitatis. 

In On Duties, too, Cicero prioritizes obligations to the res publica — “of all 
fellowships none is more serious [gravior], and none dearer [carior], that that of 
each of us with the republic.” This is so, partly, because it has “embraced the 
affections of all of us” — omnium caritates patria una complexa est., including 
parents, offspring, family, and friends. In effect, it embraces the familial ties 
analogous to the love of one’s patria naturae. To be a good man (bonus), then, 
is to be willing to die for the country (mortem oppetere). Such a fact is, in turn, a 
sign of how “detestable. . .is the monstrousness of those who have savaged their 
country with all manner of crime and who have been, and are still, engaged in 
destroying her utterly” (Cicero 1991: 1.57). Here, though, Cicero’s emphasis is 
less on the matter of ius than it is on obligation to country (and parents) “for the 
greatest kindnesses” (beneficiis maximis obligati sumus) (Cicero 1991: 1.58). 
Antony and his ilk, then, are not just monsters; they are ungrateful to boot (Cicero 
1991: 1.57). 

Cicero, then, would seem to speak of one’s obligation to the res publica as rooted in 
both familial love and principled affection. Cicero’s argument about obligations to the 
republic, along with the moral dimensions of republican legitimacy, would seem to 
leave open the possibility for a certain naivety about Roman power and its place in the 
world. Yet this is unsympathetic to Cicero who, at least by the composition of On 
Duties, saw the republic in a very pessimistic light, evident in his account of the decline 
of Rome’s legitimacy abroad. He remarks, at 2.26 (1991), that: 
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as long as the empire of the Roman people [imperium populi Romani] was maintained 
through acts of kind service and not through injustice [beneficiis. . .non iniuriis], wars were 
waged either on behalf of allies or about imperial rule; wars were ended with mercy or 
through necessity; the senate was a haven and refuge for kings, for peoples, and for nations; 
moreover, our magistrates and generals yearned to acquire the greatest praise [maximam 
laudem] from one thing alone, the fair and faithful [aequitate et fide] defence of our 
provinces and of our allies. In this way we could more truly have been titled a protectorate 
[patrocinium] than an empire [imperium] of the world. 


This moral status, which had begun to decline prior to Sulla, was 
“rejected... entirely” after Sulla precisely because Rome’s citizens “had suffered 
such great cruelty” at the hands of Sulla, suffering which made nothing appear 
“unjust towards allies” (Cicero 1991: 2.27). After noting the many “iniquities 
inflicted upon our allies” (nefaria in socios), he states that “Our present suffering 
are, therefore, just [ure igitur plectimur]” (Cicero 1991: 2.28; cf. 1.34). Caesar’s 
cruelties are, in effect, the outcome of Romans allowing “the crimes of many men 
going unpunished” (Cicero 1991: 2.28). Without justice abroad, Rome had paved 
the way to impunity at home and, thinking back on the argument of On the 
Commonwealth, had ceased to be a republic at all. Nor is it surprising that the 
love of praise (Jaus) could backfire: “if the loftiness of spirit that reveals itself 
amid danger and toil is empty of justice, if it fights not for the common safety, but 
for its own advantages, it is a vice.” A fixation on praise, and to “surpass all 
others,” is precisely what made Caesar, after all, so very dangerous (Cicero 1991: 
1.63-1.64). 

If, then, the desire for individual glory and status, absent justice and a devotion 
to country, became a dangerously vicious drive, it is no wonder that Cicero’s 
condemnation of those who would turn on their country couples with his defense 
of service. “Those who are equipped by nature to administer affairs must abandon 
any hesitation over winning office and engage in public life.” That said, those who 
engage in public affairs must, on Cicero’s view, have “the magnificent disdain for 
human affairs,” lest they be unable to “live without anxiety, with seriousness and 
with constancy” (Cicero 1991: 1.72). Cicero’s defense of public service couples 
with his effort to “deflate” the view that “military affairs are of greater significance 
than civic” (Cicero 1991: 1.74). And Cicero cites his own poetry as proof — even if 
it is “often attacked by shameless and envious men”: “Let arms yield to the toga, 
and laurels to laudation” (Cicero 1991: 1.77). Even, though, if public service 
is rooted in a love of country, which in this instance is a sort of parent to whom 
we are obligated for benefits received, Cicero is quite clear to emphasize that 
there is glory to accrue to those who engage in public service, citing Pompey’s 
praise of himself and noting that “the courageous deeds of civilians 
[domesticae fortitudines] are not inferior to those of soldiers [militaribus]. Indeed 
the former should be given even more effort and devotion than the latter” (Cicero 
1991: 1.78). 

Such sentiments echo those found in the earlier On the Commonwealth, espe- 
cially in Scipio’s Dream. Scipio Africanus tells his son that “For all those who have 
preserved, assisted, increased their fatherland [gui patriam conservaverint, 
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adiuverint, auxerint], there is a certain place marked out in heaven where happy 
persons enjoy everlasting life” (Cicero 2014: 6.17). Cities — civitates — delight the 
god so long as they are “united in right” (‘ure sociati), and humanity as a whole has a 
sacred duty (‘the human task assigned by the god’’) to “protect that globe,” 1.e., the 
Earth (Cicero 2014: 6.19). Carrying out this task — especially in a leadership role — 
requires that Scipio “cultivate justice and piety” (iustitiam. . .et pietatem) toward his 
“fatherland” (in patria). Indeed, no small part of Africanus’ description of the 
rewards accruing to patriots in the hereafter (as opposed to the fleeting glory of 
opinion) is its motivating effect on the younger Scipio. Thus the younger Scipio later 
affirms: 


Truly, Africanus, if a lane, so to speak, opens an entrance to the heaven for those who have 
deserved well of their fatherland [bene meritis de patria], although I have walked in your 
tracks and those of my father from boyhood and have not lacked your glory, nevertheless, 
now that such a reward has been explained, I will exert myself much more vigilantly 
[vigilantius]. (Cicero 2014: 6.30). 


Devotion to the patria as rooted in and manifesting virtue — justice and piety, in 
this case — again emerges as the central theme in Cicero’s portrayal of patriotism. 

Rome is a worthy object of principled love so long as Rome embodies the 
principles that make it worth being loved, for Cicero. And Cicero’s account of 
Rome — the patria civitatis — centers less on it being a concrete place than the 
embodiment of certain abstractions. Thus, if Rome was worth loving not only 
because of the benefits it conferred but also because of the principles it embodied, 
it would no longer be worth loving if these principles were to be destroyed. As Dietz 
notes, Roman identification of the patria with the urbs Romae, per se, would weaken 
as Rome’s imperium and Roman citizenship expanded. As a result, “‘allegiance to 
patria became an increasingly abstract matter” (Dietz 2002: 202). Just as injustice 
threatens the existence of Rome as a legitimate res publica on normative grounds 
(one may think here of Cicero’s definition of res publica in On the Commonwealth 
Book 2, a passage encountered below with Augustine), so, too, does injustice 
threaten Rome as an object worthy of love. 


Patriotism and Its Tensions in Sallust, Livy, and Vergil 
Sallust 


The themes of the desire for glory in the service of the republic, and of its dangers 
when severed from the common good, are echoed by Cicero’s younger contempo- 
rary, the historian Sallust. A widely recognized feature of his thought is his emphasis 
on Rome’s decline in the aftermath of Carthage’s fall (see Kapust 2008); worth 
attending to, though, is the place of the lust for glory (cupido gloriae) in his account 
of Rome’s rise (Sallust 1985: 7.3). Following the expulsion of the monarchs, “every 
man began to lift his head higher and to have his talents more in readiness”; political 
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liberty (libertas) fostered the cultivation and display of excellent qualities 
(ingenium). Sallust focuses on warfare: “as soon as the young men could endure 
the hardships of war, they were taught a soldier’s duties [per laborem usum militia] 
in camp under a vigorous discipline” (Sallust 1985: 7.4). For such soldiers, 
possessing such virtus, “their hardest struggle for glory [gloriae maximum certamen] 
was with one another,” and “to be seen of all” (conspici, dum tale facinus faceret) 
performing great deeds. Desirous of praise (Jaudis avidi) above all, they wanted their 
virtues to be seen and to win great glory — gloriam ingentem (Sallust 1985: 7.7). 
Once Rome had begun to decline after the destruction of Carthage, its initial fall was 
slowed by their “ambition,” “a fault, it is true, but not so far removed from virtue; for 
the noble and the base alike long for glory, honour, and power [gloriam, honorem, 
imperium],” though the base will use any means to get it (Sallust 1985: 11.1—2). 
Once avarice takes the place of ambition, and once “glory, dominion, and power” 
attended wealth, “virtue began to lose its lustre” (Sallust 1985: 12.1). A love of glory, 
attached to the public good, brought about Roman greatness, just as a love of glory, 
detached from the public good, brought about its decline. 


Livy 


Livy stands out with the dubious distinction of being a “patriotic historian” of Rome, 
dubious because the epithet, rooted especially in Walsh’s Livy (1974: 64-66) has 
often been applied to explain problems or weaknesses in his historical writing. 
Humm, for instance, refers to “the manifestations of the most chauvinistic of 
Roman patriotism unique to Livy, especially concerning the Greeks and the Barbar- 
ians” (Humm 2014: 344). There is something to this, of course; Livy associates love 
of the city and its soil (caritasque ipsius soli) with the political maturity required to 
maintain liberty after the expulsion of the Tarquins, “an affection of slow growth” 
(longe tempore) (Livy 1922: 2.1). Livy connects pietas to military service at, for 
instance, 5.7.12, where the senate decrees thanks to the army’s “loyalty to their 
country” (pietatis. . .patriam) (Livy 1922: 5.7.12; cf. 27.9.11). And Lucius Lentulus, 
in urging the Romans to accept the terms of the Caudine Peace in Book 9, states “‘it is 
glorious to die for one’s country” (mortem pro patria praeclaram esse fateor), and 
just as a Roman should be willing to suffer death for his country, he should be willing 
to suffer shame (ignominia) for love of country (caritas patriae) if that shame — in 
this case, the shame of surrender — would allow the Roman army to be preserved 
(Livy 1922: 9.4.10-16). His history contains many examples of virtuous Romans 
risking life and limb for their country — Horatius Cocles, for instance, who 
singlehandedly held of an army at a bridge, one whose “valour. . .was destined to 
obtain more fame than credence with posterity” (Livy 1922: 2.10.11). One may also 
think of the combat between the Roman brothers Horatii and the Etruscan brothers 
Curiatii, whom Livy describes thus: “Neither side thought of its own danger 
[periculum suum], but of the nation’s sovereignty or servitude [publicum imperium 
servitiumque], and how from that day forward their country must experience the 
fortune they should themselves create” (Livy 1922: 1.25.3). 
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But even Livy is no doe-eyed idealist; his solution to Rome’s problems, according to 
a recent monograph, is very much an ideal, but the very elusiveness of the ideal shows 
that he recognizes Rome’s problems. For while he is deeply suspicious of Rome’s people 
(“the danger from below”), his model of ideal leadership falls squarely on the distant 
shoulders of “the great patrician leaders of the early years who cow the demagogues, 
instill discipline in the masses, treat both classes with justice, and restore concordia” 
(Vasaly 2015: 135). Such leaders are not to be found in great number in Livy’s own time; 
the most likely candidate for some is Augustus himself, though as Luce pointed out (and 
Vasaly echoes), Livy wrote his history either before Octavian became Augustus or at a 
very minimum “conceived” the early books “in a world gripped by political upheaval” 
(Vasaly 2015: 3). Writing in the 30s or 20s BCE, Livy would have encountered few 
figures, mass or elite, who measure up to the early Romans. 


Vergil 


The themes of Roman patriotism and Rome’s principle-based legitimate hegemony 
are prominent in Vergil’s Aeneid, as are the dangers of glory seeking and an 
uncritical acceptance of principle-based conquest. In his visit to the underworld, 
Aeneas encounters Anchises, who speaks the following to his son in the course of 
giving his prophesy: 


Roman, remember by your strength to rule 

earth’s peoples — for your arts are to be these: 

To pacify, to impose the rule of law, 

To spare the conquered, battle down the proud. (Vergil 1990: 6.1151-6.1154) 
tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 

(hae tibi erunt artes), pacique imponere morem, 

parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


Zetzel’s summary of the sentiment is worth quoting at length: “the natural 
domination of Roman political and military skills over other peoples and the 
justification of Roman rule, which not only was achieved honorably but is also for 
the benefit of subject peoples” (Zetzel 1996: 309). Indeed, Zetzel has argued 
persuasively that the Aeneid draws on Cicero’s reconstruction of the Carneadean 
debate in De republica II: “Roman power is not only justified on the mortal plane as 
a response to aggression and the defense of fides and salus (to use Laelius’ terms), 
but is divinely ordained and in harmony with the plans of fate.” Jupiter himself tells 
Venus in Book | that for the Romans: 


I set no limits, world or time, 
But make the gift of empire without end. (Vergil 1990: 1.263) 


Or again, Jupiter tells Mercury in Book 4 to speak the following to Aeneas: 
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He was to be the ruler of Italy, 

Potential empire, armorer of war; 

To father men from Teucer’s noble blood 

And bring the whole world under law’s dominion. (Vergil 1990: 4.229) 
sed fore qui gravidam imperiis belloque frementem 

Italiam regeret, genus alto a sanguine Teucri 

proderet, ac totum sub leges mitteret orbem. 


Rome’s imperial project, divinely sanctioned and rooted in law (/eges) and 
morality (mos), is itself an “imposition of order and morality” (Zetzel 1996: 297). 

Yet Vergil, too, is clearly aware of the danger of the love of honor. Most crucially, 
Ascanius brings about the war that takes up much of Books 7—12 by hunting Silvia’s 
stag, “passionate for the honor of the kill” (eximia laudis succensus amore); Brutus 
would give his own sons “the death penalty in freedom’s name — Unhappy man, no 
matter how posterity may see these matters” (Vergil 1990: 6.1100—6.1107). Anchi- 
ses’ language is haunting: “Love of the fatherland/Will sway him — and unmeasured 
lust for fame” (vincet amor patriae laudumque immensa cupido) (Vergil 1990: 
6.1107—6.1109). One is reminded here of what Cicero says in On Duties: “Beware 
also the desire for glory. ..For it destroys the liberty for which men of great spirit 
ought to be in competition” (Cavenda etiam est. gloriae cupiditas...eripit enim 
libertatem, pro qua magnanimis viris omnis debet esse contention) (1991: 1.68). 


Seneca and Augustine on the Tensions in Roman Patriotism 
Seneca and the Injustice of Politics 


Seneca, in On the Private Life, provides a different diagnosis of the tensions inherent 
in patriotism, focusing on the perils of service and the dilemma of the individual 
committed to living rightly and to serving the community. Written in part to justify 
his withdrawal from public life, a move that might seem to be at odds with Seneca’s 
Stoicism, he remarks that “If the public realm is too corrupt [corruptior] to be 
helped, if it has been taken over by the wicked [malis], the wise man will not 
struggle pointlessly nor squander himself to no avail” (Seneca 1995: 3.3). Rather 
than grant that he has abandoned his desire to “be of use to other men” in choosing to 
quite public life, though, he suggests that he will be of use to a different sort of public 
realm (Seneca 1995: 3.4). He famously argues: 


that there are two public realms, two commonwealths [res publicas]. One is great and truly 
common to all [magnam et vere publicam], where gods as well as men are included, where 
we look not to this corner or that, but measure its bounds with the sun. The other is that in 
which we are enrolled by an accident of birth [condicio nascendi] — | mean Athens or 
Carthage or some other city [urbis] that belongs not to all men but only a limited number. 
(Seneca 1995: 4.1) 
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The universal commonwealth can, unlike the particular one, be served “even in 
retirement” through philosophical inquiry, inquiry which is “service to God” (Seneca 
1995: 4.2). Seneca despairs of finding himself in the sort of particular common- 
wealth that would be fitting for the wise man “to attach himself to” (Seneca 1995: 
8.2). He dismisses Athens — “where Socrates was condemned, where Aristotle had to 
flee” — and Carthage, “seat of unremitting sedition, where the best men were 
menaced by liberty, where fairness and goodness were held in utter contempt, 
where inhuman cruelty towards enemies extended to enmity even towards its own 
citizens” (Seneca 1995: 8.2). Indeed, says Seneca, “Were I to go through each 
commonwealth [singulas], I would not find one [nu/lam inveniam] that could endure 
the wise man or be endured by him” (Seneca 1995: 8.3). Seneca, like Cicero, 
introduces a normative meta-principle that allows him to adjudicate whether and 
how he ought to serve his particular commonwealth, even if his final analysis is far 
more skeptical than Cicero’s. 


Augustine and Rethinking Roman Patriotism 


Prior to turning to Augustine’s City of God, it is worth highlighting the tension 
between the ideal and the actual, between selfless service and selfish glory seeking, 
in the Roman sources already encountered. Zetzel puts it aptly, in this regard; he 
notes that neither Cicero nor Vergil is quite so naive as they appear. He remarks that 
“De Republica tells two stories about Rome. One is about a state whose rule over the 
nations is justified, whose constitution and laws most nearly approach natural law, 
whose statesmen are, quite literally, divine in their justice. ..On the other hand, sub 
specie aeternitatis, Cicero and his characters know perfectly well that Rome is not, 
in any significant way, exceptional” (Zetzel 1996: 317). Cicero, and Vergil, too, 
knows full well of “human limitations” (Zetzel 1996: 318). 

Famously, Augustine argues not that Rome ceased to be a republic in a Cicero- 
nian sense at a particular point in its history but that Rome was never a republic at all 
because “where there is no justice there is no commonwealth” (Augustine 1998: 
19.21; the Latin consulted is Augustine 1981). Just as famous, of course, is his 
Sallustian diagnosis of the pathologies of Rome’s love of glory — “This glory they 
loved most ardently [ardentissime dilexerunt]. They chose to live for it, and they did 
not hesitate to die for it. ..they deemed it ignoble for their fatherland [patriam suam] 
to serve and glorious for it to rule and command [quoniam servire videbatur 
inglorium, dominari vero atque imperare gloriosum]’ (Augustine 1998: 5.1). Thus 
the Romans desired — concupiverunt — liberty and mastery — libertatem, dominam. 
The two, paired together in Augustine’s thought, drove its history, such that “it came 
to be the prayer of men of great ambition that Bellona would excite miserable nations 
to war and stir them up with her bloody scourge so that the Romans might have 
scope for the display of their valour!” (ut esset ubi virtus oerum enitesceret) 
(Augustine 1998: 5.12). Conquest and warfare, such “was the result of that vaunted 
eagerness for praise and passion for glory” — laudis aviditas et gloriae cupido. Even 
Cicero, Augustine states, cannot “conceal” Rome’s “desire for glory” (gloriae 
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cupiditate), going so far at On the Commonwealth 5.7.9 to say that “the men of old 
did many wonderful and famous deeds” because they loved glory (Augustine 1998: 
5.13). Augustine does not deny that the Romans did, in fact, behave in convention- 
ally virtuous ways: “the Romans held their own private interests in low esteem for 
the sake of the common good, that is, for the commonwealth.” Indeed, “They were 
honoured [honorati] among almost all the nations [gentibus]; they imposed the laws 
of their empire [imperii sui leges inposuerunt] upon many races; and they are 
glorious among almost all peoples to this day, in literature and history” (Augustine 
1998: 5.15). These laws were, moreover, not the natural laws, as with Vergil and 
Cicero, but Rome’s laws. The Romans, then, are simply mistaken about why they 
achieved what they did and what it means. 


Conclusions and Future Directions 


This chapter began with an invocation of Connolly’s description of Rome as a 
double signifier and concludes by noting a similar point she makes earlier in her 
argument, noting the problem that empire and imperialism posed to Rome: “For 
Cicero, as for Sallust and Livy, the consequences of empire are twofold: on the one 
hand, empire enjoys the grand common narrative of exemplary victory. ..on the 
other, empire trembles at the ever-present threat of the collapse of community, a 
collapse it brings ever close with each new conquest, each new injection of 
destabilizing diversity, each new act of repression, each new importation of pillaged 
wealth” (Connolly 2015: 39). Could Roman patriotism, even a patriotism of princi- 
ple, be made peaceful? This was Cicero’s hope, a hope he gestured toward in On 
Duties. If one were to think of these principles, though, neither as being spread by 
conquest nor of being the gift of Rome to the peoples of the Mediterranean, but 
instead as providing a framework for not conquering other peoples, then it could be 
both more peaceful and less connected to the love of glory. But it’s not hard to see 
how a love of country, whether rooted in a sense of gratitude or a recognition of the 
normative value of the principles on which it is founded, could quickly turn into a 
desire to see other countries be made more like it, whether they want to or not. With 
this in mind, the challenge is to imagine a patriotic anti-imperialism founded on 
principle. 
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Abstract 


The early history of German patriotism is complex and illuminates many of 
patriotism’s potential virtues as well as its dangers. Throughout the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, patriotism’s overarching connotation was 
devotion to the greater good, but whether that greater was local, national, or 
global varied dramatically. Early uses of patriotism were devoid of national or 
military connotations and instead denoted local engagement in public projects 
and willingness to aid to those in need. The patriot moreover worked for 
enlightened political reform, convinced that good government could convert 
subjects into citizens. Patriotism also had distinct cosmopolitan connotations, 
indicating someone who had humanity’s good generally as a goal. In the early 
aftermath of the French Revolution, acting in the interest of humanity’s develop- 
ment meant supporting the revolutionaries as the best hope for furthering political 
progress. As the Revolution dissolved into the Terror, German intellectuals hoped 
that Germany could assume the mantle of progress: being a patriot meant 
supporting German culture as a means of furthering humanity’s enlightenment. 
The Napoleonic Wars, however, shifted Germans’ attitude significantly: years of 
French occupation culminated in patriotism being defined as favoring German 
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culture and unity in the interest of defeating the French. Patriotism’s nationalist 
connotations from that point intensify significantly. But its early history argues 
for remembering and revitalizing its potential to unite the local with the global 
and to promote enlightened civic engagement in the pursuit of political progress. 
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Introduction 


For those familiar with the history of the twentieth century, few phrases are likely to 
conjure images of devastation and bloodshed more quickly than the phrase “German 
patriotism.” With good reason, it is easy simply to associate such patriotism with evil 
and to assume that a word with such horrifying connotations could only have equally 
deplorable origins. 

But the early conceptual history of the word patriotism in territories that eventually 
became Germany is complex. In its earliest eighteenth-century usages, a patriot was 
merely someone who devoted himself to the greater good. It is explicit in several 
definitions of the word at this time that this “greater good” did not necessarily refer to 
the greater good of one’s country. Given that the target of the patriot’s activities was 
not clear, patriotism’s definition invited another question: to whom must the patriot 
extend his interest? To his local community? His state? His culture? Humankind? The 
answer to this question in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries varies dramatically: 
in this sense, patriotism’s definition was often in flux. This chapter gives a short 
account of patriotism’s origins and then, in Parts 2 and 3, describes patriotism’s use 
before and after the French Revolution. What emerges through this history is a 
warning against assuming that early instances of patriotism can be linked directly 
to National Socialism. The German history of this powerful word in fact reveals many 
of patriotism’s potential virtues and emphasizes the need for them today. 


The Early History of Patriotism 


Patriotism today is sometimes associated with unreflective loyalty to country, cul- 
tural chauvinism, and nationalist territorial ambitions. But through much of its 
history, patriotism meant none of these things. A sense of patriotism’s earliest history 
helps disengage our modern connotations of the word. The word patriot in ancient 
Greece initially indicated someone or something who did not come from the city 
[polis] but rather from the country [patris]. Horses and slaves could thus be called 
“patriotic” when bred in the country; barbarians were also called patriots since they 
had no polis but came from the uncivilized countryside (Historisches Worterbuch 
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der Philosophie, Dietz 2002). Before long, however, the designation “patriot” 
shifted from indicating someone from the country to someone from a country and 
specifically one’s own country. Patriot was then used to describe someone as a fellow 
countryman as opposed to a fellow cityman. The Roman Empire shifted the locus of 
identity from city to country; as part of this shift, patriotism became not just 
membership in but love of patria. In both the Roman Empire and in the Middle 
Ages, however, we find the idea that a patria could earn its citizens’ love only if it 
were ruled by just laws. So defined, patriotism was not unreflective loyalty to 
country but a response to good government. Love of one’s country also required 
concern for one’s fellow citizens. Aquinas described patriotism as a kind of piety that 
inspires “acts of loving care and benevolent service for the fellow-citizens and the 
friends of the country” (Viroli 1995). Machiavelli defined patriotism as a virtue of 
loving liberty and renouncing one’s private interests (Viroli 1995). For Montesquieu, 
it was a duty and a virtue; it also implied a love of equality (Viroli 1995). Although 
the word was sometimes used to describe simple attachment to country, it often 
retained this connection to good government and concern for others. 

In the word’s earliest appearances in English in the late sixteenth century, the term 
patriot was again only descriptive. It indicated a fellow countryman, not someone with 
any particular attachment or loyalty to that country (Oxford English Dictionary). 
Beginning in the early seventeenth century, however, it came to mean someone “who 
disinterestedly or self-sacrificingly exerts himself to promote the wellbeing of his 
country; “one whose ruling passion is the love of his country’” or “one who maintains 
and defends his country’s freedom or rights” (Oxford English Dictionary). In this 
definition, love of country is prominent. But loving one’s country meant not simple 
obedience to its rulers but rather fighting for the political rights of one’s fellow citizens, 
often against the rulers. Following the Glorious Revolution of 1688, a patriot was 
someone who defended “the laws and constitution of England against the king and 
court” (Dietz 2002). Other uses of the word confirm its association with the common 
good and with political ideals. Bailey, in “An Universal Etymological English Dictio- 
nary” of 1726, described patriotism as “public spiritedness” (Oxford English Dictio- 
nary). Bolingbroke used patriotism to describe the king’s duty to be impartial and further 
the good of the people (Dietz 2002; Kohn 1962). George Berkeley claimed in 1750 that 
a patriot was “someone who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, and doth not only 
wish, but also labour and endeavour to promote it” (Oxford English Dictionary). 

In early uses of patriotism in France, promoting public prosperity took on 
cosmopolitan connotations. De Fénelon described patriotism as “love of country,” 
but added that all of mankind is “one great country” (Historisches Worterbuch der 
Philosophie). Helvetius claimed that patriotism as interest for one’s own nation 
would necessarily eventually expand to include the interest of all of mankind 
(Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie). Diderot and d’ Alembert’s Encyclopédie 
defines patriotism as love of one’s country, but emphasizes again the willingness to 
work for the common good: patriotism is also willingness “to renounce oneself, to 
prefer the public interest to one’s own” (Historisches Wérterbuch der Philosophie). 

The idea that a patriot was unreflectively loyal to his country was not unknown at 
this time. Voltaire wrote already in 1764 of an “egoistic, nationalistic patriotism” that 
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is the “opposite of cosmopolitanism.” He writes: “It is sad to think that in order to be 
a good patriot, one must become an enemy of the rest of humanity” (Historisches 
Worterbuch der Philosophie). Lessing criticized “the patriot [---] who would teach 
me to forget that I am a citizen of the world” (Sahmland 1990). It was not, in other 
words, as if patriotism’s meaning was uncontested. But the evidence indicates that 
public-spiritedness and commitment to good government were prominent trends in 
patriotism’s use. Patriotism as what we would now call nationalism or as unreflective 
allegiance to country was the exception. 


German Patriotism Leading Up to the French Revolution 


The words Patriot und Patriotismus were seldom used in German before the 
eighteenth century. As it did in England and France, patriotism in its first instances 
simply described an inhabitant of a particular country or state (Vierhaus 1987). But 
as patriotism gained in popularity in eighteenth-century Germany, it also began to 
refer to a person’s willingness to work for the benefit of the community. A 1740 
lexicon defines “Patriot” as a “simple, industrious friend of the country [Landes- 
Freund], a man who stands before his country and people as true and honest, and 
who has the general good at heart” (Birtsch 1991). A 1774 dictionary defines the 
patriot as “a man who pursues the common good independently from his own 
interests” (Von Aretin 1991, Vierhaus 1987). In the Alte Deutsche of 1775, we 
read that the patriot loves his fatherland, meaning either the land in which he was 
born or in which he lived, and further that the patriot “has the good of his fellow 
citizens at heart; he wants to see happiness flourish all around him and to see all who 
live around him content” (Vierhaus 1980). 

Instrumental in the popularization of the word patriotism were organizations 
calling themselves patriotic societies (Patriotische Gesellschaften). These societies, 
which proliferated quickly during the eighteenth century in German-speaking states, 
dedicated themselves to philanthropic pursuits. Patriotic societies collected food, 
clothing, and funds for the unfortunate, sponsored hospitals and orphanages, 
supported those displaced by war, and promoted education, also for girls (Hubrig 
1957). Inspired sometimes explicitly by Benjamin Franklin, they improved street 
lighting, established employment agencies, and founded fire brigades (Hubrig 1957). 
Patriotic societies also promoted the development of specific virtues, including 
honesty, industriousness, truthfulness, frugality, and selflessness (Hubrig 1957). 
Through publications and meetings, they encouraged good parenting, sought to 
improve literacy, and promoted an active civic, religious, and cultural life (Hubrig 
1957). One patriotic society described its goal as keeping its members’ “attention 
trained on the general good in all speeches and thoughts” (Hubrig 1957).Patriotic 
societies also often explicitly promoted the enlightenment: they urged people to 
think for themselves, to reject superstition, and to embrace education, culture, and 
community (Vierhaus 1987, Noack 1965). Hans Hubrig, in his study of these 
societies, describes them as the “‘Hochschulen’ of the bourgeois self-education 
movement” (Hubrig 1957). Through facilitating engagement with the community, 
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patriotic societies hoped to transform the passive, self-absorbed subject into an 
engaged, thoughtful citizen whose education allowed him to contribute to the greater 
good. 

But the benefits of patriotism were not only individual or local. Through devel- 
oping personal virtues and working locally, the patriot also promoted the good of 
whatever state he was a member of or, as it was more often put, of his Vaterland. In 
Der Patriot, a moral weekly published between 1724 and 1726 in Hamburg, we read: 


We must all be patriots. But perhaps there are those who have no clear idea of what a patriot 
might be. [- --] One must assist such people; one must not blame them if they complain, since 
they are unused to being confronted by this kind of moral mirror. It will help them to be told 
that a patriot is a man who takes the good of his fatherland very seriously, who worships 
God, honors his ministers, loves truth and order, obeys the authorities and who deliberately 
and honestly serves the greater good. He must not do this only with the goal of being a 
patriot, but simultaneously, insofar as he is able, he must create patriots: that is, he must bring 
others to an awareness of the duty they owe to God and fatherland. (Sahmland 1990) 


Further evidence of this belief in patriotism as the interconnection of personal 
virtue and the good of the state is evident in a speech by J.B. Basedow, prominent 
member of a patriotic society in Hamburg in 1762: 


You rational patriots of mankind and of the state, you are in agreement with me [- - -] that the 
happiness of the state cannot be differentiated from the common happiness of its inhabitants; 
that this happiness exists in proportion to public virtue; that public virtue depends on the 
common education and instruction of those in the distinguished classes who determine the 
customs and the fate of the rest. (Hubrig 1957) 


Patriotism so described was primarily local, focusing on the immediate needs of a 
smaller community. It focused on interactions with other people rather than on the 
abstract notion of a country, encouraging individuals to meet other individuals’ specific 
needs. When the larger entity of Vaterland is referred to, it is not consistently equated 
with the state or with Germany, either politically or culturally. It is not held up as 
something to be promoted in and of itself; it is not the object of loyalty or exaltation. 
Service to the fatherland was service to one’s broader community. The best way to 
work for that broader community was to encourage virtue and progress at a local level. 

Patriotism in this sense connected the moral and the political: it required specific 
individual virtues but showed how these virtues benefited the group. So defined, 
patriotism was not associated with military ambitions and did not resemble later 
chauvinism or nationalism. The patriotism reflected by these and other qualities 
suggests what Hubrig calls an “inner patriotism.” He describes the “strength of this 
true, noble, humanitarian patriotism . . . which always first and foremost had the 
whole of human existence as its goal, that strove for the improvement of mankind, 
provided help in times of concrete need without neglecting the good of the imme- 
diate and larger Vaterland and with it the good of mankind” (Hubrig 1957). 

As the century progressed, patriotism continued to describe the virtues and 
attention to community that would improve the Vaterland. But there was also 
growing concern that the political situation of the time actually prevented individuals 
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from developing these virtues. People who were only subjects of an unenlightened 
monarch were treated, critics feared, as children and so would never develop the 
moral and political capacities needed for enlightenment. Without these capabilities, 
they could in turn not be good citizens. Prignitz writes that during this time, the 
general requirement that the patriot would pursue the common good is “combined 
with the demand that state institutions be composed in such a way that individuals 
could indeed devote themselves to the whole. The freedom of subjects needed to be 
made possible through the free structure of the public sphere; it required a political 
structure with which the subject could be closely allied” (Prignitz 1981). 

As consciousness of the inadequacy of the political system increased, being a 
patriot meant desiring a government that did not ask for obedience but for partici- 
pation and for enlightened, thinking citizens. It meant becoming conscious of what 
freedoms were necessary for the public’s education. Those who were politically 
engaged before the French Revolution concerned themselves with questions of 
freedom of religion and opinion; they took the political rights of the English as a 
model; they documented discontent with despotic monarchs (Historisches 
Worterbuch der Philosophie). Patriots condemned the decadent and arbitrary rule 
of princes; they described rulers themselves as patriotic only if they too contributed 
to the common good rather than to their own interests (Prignitz 1981). Friedrich Carl 
von Moser, writing in the 1760s, called for patriots to support constitutional reform, 
claiming that patriots had a “duty” to “investigate, discover, and recognize” the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of the constitution: “to cover up, to excuse, or even to 
deny” such weaknesses was “the work of premeditated ignorance” (Samhland 
1990). Thomas Abbt, writing in the same period, described the citizen as identical 
with the patriot: the true citizen promoted good government within his community: 
those who were ignorant or indifferent would not deserve the title of citizen and so 
could also not be patriots (Vierhaus 1987). 

Others formulated the question in the reverse: the problem was not that one could 
only be a patriot by working for good government; the problem was that only when 
ruled by a good government could a citizen love his fatherland and so be a patriot in 
the first place. In Hélderlin’s early poem Hymne an die Freiheit, written shortly after 
the Revolution in 1790-1791, for instance, he uses the idea of the Vaterland not to 
describe the actual situation in his native Wirttemberg but as an ideal describing a 
reformed Wiirttemberg. A political or geographical entity only deserves the name 
fatherland, he claims, when it fosters the love and community inspired by common 
goals. But this community of mutual love and concern will only develop if individ- 
uals shake off the chains of despotism. Germany, Hélderlin claims, must cease to be 
the child it has been forced to remain by despotic princes. Only after drastic political 
reform could it inspire true patriotism. Once despotism is overcome, Hélderlin 
continues, people will become morally better: they will become more virtuous and 
develop the right kind of love for each other. He writes: “our grandchildren will be 
better than we; freedom will finally come and virtue will flourish better in the holy 
warming light of freedom than in the icy realm of despotism” (Prignitz 1976). Only 
once tyranny is banished would the kind of love between individuals develop that 
would allow Germany to become a fatherland (Prignitz 1981). 
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There is another prominent strand in the discussion of patriotism during this period 
that extended beyond concern for one’s local political community: many writing 
about patriotism also had greater, cosmopolitan goals. The development of cosmo- 
politan thought during this time among intellectuals is well documented. But cosmo- 
politan sentiments were also common in the patriotic societies described above. 
Hubrig writes of the Hamburg society: “They wanted to love their fatherland — 
in their case Hamburg — just as ancient peoples had, but wanted at the same time to 
be good citizens of the world. In promoting the good of their neighbor within their 
fatherland, they believed to be serving the good of all of humanity” (Hubrig 1957). In 
the Hamburg journal Patriot itself, we read that a patriot is “he who sees the entire 
world as his fatherland, even as his own city; a man who sees himself as related to and 
a fellow citizen with every other human” (Sahmland 1990). Patriotism was thus 
frequently used not as opposed to cosmopolitanism but as compatible and even 
synonymous with it (Riedel 1993). Once the individual learned how to extend his 
interests to those in his immediate community, he could then quickly learn to extend 
that interest to all of mankind (Vierhaus 1987). This connection between cosmopol- 
itanism and patriotism was facilitated by patriotism’s moral connotations and by its 
lack of attachment to a particular country. Since patriotism was associated with 
general concern for others and with moral and political virtue, moving from patriot- 
ism to cosmopolitanism was simply a logical extension of a philosophical 
commitment. 

But if the goal of cultivating patriotism, cosmopolitan or otherwise, was clear, so 
were the difficulties of cultivating it in Germany. Unlike France and England, 
Germany had no tradition of unification or of a common cause. German-speaking 
states had never shared a leader or a capital city. Until Napoleon officially dissolved 
the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, it consisted of a loose confederation of hundreds of 
small kingdoms and states, with a corresponding myriad of rulers, trade policies, and 
legal codes (Prignitz 1981). This political situation had immediate consequences for 
the possibility of German patriotism. Johann Carl Wenzl reported that Germans 
“have achieved no clear interest, and no general character. Saxons, Brandenburgers, 
Austrians, Bavarians and Swabians differ from each other in their way of thinking as 
much and hate each other as much as the French, English, Spanish, Dutch, and 
Portuguese” (Sahmland 1990). Satirist and critic Friedrich Riedel mourned: “We 
have no common capital city; no middle-point in which the core of our best heads are 
gathered. ... Germany is a realm divided into multiple provinces, which exist (only) 
for themselves . . . and often go against (the interests) of the whole” (Redekop 1997). 
There was, that is, no German patriotism, no sense that Germans would sacrifice 
their self-interest even for the sake of other Germans. Wieland wrote in 1793: “I see 
Saxon, Bavarian, Wiirttembergian, and Hamburgian patriots: but German patriots, 
who love the entire Reich as their fatherland. .. where are they?” (Berryman 1999), 

Clearly, this chaotic situation had political disadvantages, as it left these small 
states politically and economically unstable. Such problems aside, many German 
intellectuals believed that this solution had disadvantageous moral consequences for 
Germans as well. If Germans had no greater unity with which to identify, they would 
not be motivated to extend their interests to a greater community. They would 
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consequently also not become involved in their own government and so would not 
make the transition from subject to citizen. German authors compared Germans 
unfavorably with citizens of other countries on this score. In 1782, Karl Philipp 
Moritz wrote of England in Travels of a German: 


Oh dear friend, when one sees here how the humblest peddler shows his participation in what 
goes on, how the smallest children already join in the spirit of the people: in short, how every 
single person conveys his conviction that he is a human and English, just as his king and 
ministers are—then one has a completely different perspective than when one sees the 
soldiers exercising at home in Berlin. (Sahmland 1990) 


Friedrich Carl von Moser wrote in his On the German National Spirit in 1765: 


One sees coal merchants in England and peddlers in Holland, farmers in Sweden and 
shepherds in Switzerland, all speaking rationally and enthusiastically about their national 
rights; here in Germany there is only occasionally here and there a citizen of a city who turns 
to his neighbor with a certain earnestness of disposition and indulges in the question: ‘So 
how’s it going in Germany?’ (Sahmland 1990) 


Hdlderlin’s despair is perhaps most eloquent: 


I cannot think of another people that are more deeply divided than the Germans. You see 
handworkers, but no humans; thinkers, but no humans; priests, but no humans; masters and 
slaves, young and old, but no humans. (Schmidt 1997) 


What these writers praise in other countries and find lacking in their own is an 
awareness of oneself as human as well as, say, English, of one’s equality in that sense 
with king and minister, and of a commitment to participation in what goes on and an 
awareness of political rights. To use Hdlderlin’s terminology, Germans could not 
become fully Auman unless they extended their interests to their fellow Germans and 
developed the love for humanity necessary to their potential as humans. If, because 
of their political disunity, Germans were not able to develop a perspective beyond 
their self-interest, they would remain underdeveloped or — to quote Kant — immature. 
They would not recognize freedom and equality as virtues because they would be 
unable to develop the public-spiritedness through which the value of such universal 
concepts could become clear. This lack of development would prevent them from 
pursuing the political reforms that would, in turn, allow them to become better 
citizens. 

So what was needed to develop the German patriotism that would facilitate this 
progress? According to some intellectuals of this period, the answer was a shared 
sense of identity through German culture. Promoting German culture would help 
Germans develop a common bond and so encourage them to extend their interests to 
each other’s well-being. In the service of this goal, intellectuals made a concerted 
attempt to define what constituted German literature as opposed to French or Italian 
literature and to promote German as a language. They worked toward the goal of 
having a German academy that would give Germany a cultural center (Sahmland 
1990). Others collected German songs, stories, and myths. Klopstock, for instance, 
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tried directly addressing the problem of cultural disunity by identifying a German 
cultural hero and by creating a German mythology. This mythology, he wrote, would 
spark “eagerness for our general character, for virtue and freedom, for renunciation 
of despotism, knowledge of our strengths and weaknesses, a particular sense for our 
people, for justice for foreign countries without contempt for the fatherland. That is 
my (perhaps too ambitious) goal” (Sahmland 1990). Pride in things German was not, 
in other words, an end in itself, but rather a means to the end of cultivating moral and 
political virtue and of developing cosmopolitan concern. 

By the 1780s, the question of whose good the patriot pursued could be answered 
on several levels. At the first, local level, the patriot worked to improve his 
immediate community in concrete, practical ways. He cultivated characteristics 
that would further his own moral development and enable him to meet the needs 
of others. The benefits here were twofold: the individual would become more 
enlightened, and the society would benefit as well. The second level was involve- 
ment in his political community: the patriot was informed about his government and 
about how that government affected him. If the government discouraged its citizens 
from pursuing the moral and political virtues a citizen needed, the patriot’s duty was 
to work for reform. Finally, the patriot could be a cosmopolitan, working for the 
greater good of all people. 


Patriotism during and after the French Revolution 


Given its emphasis on good government, mutual bonds between citizens, and 
universal human progress, it is no surprise that the idea of patriotism was taken up 
with great enthusiasm in the French Revolution. Patriotism by the end of the 
eighteenth century “was ever more closely bound to ‘liberté,’ so that shortly before 
the beginning of the revolution, the actual patriot is he who fights for freedom and 
promotes the goals of the revolution” (Sahmland 1990). By 1789, “the concept of 
patriotism was completely politicized and claimed by supporters of the revolution” 
(Prignitz 1981). The French Revolution’s radical aspirations made earlier focus on 
local improvement seem unimportant: renovating schools and streetlamps was no 
longer part of the general concept of patriotism. Patriotism’s reformist connotations 
on the other hand became more prominent. Supporters of the Revolution used 
patriotism as synonymous with republicanism and as an antonym to despotism 
(Scherpe 1989). Reformers took up the claim, dating back to the Roman Empire, 
that patriotism was only possible in a just government. In a 1793 publication entitled 
Versuch tiber den Patriotismus, the author H. Ch. Albrecht claimed that patriotism 
was impossible without humanity and justice (Historisches Worterbuch der 
Philosophie). The German revolutionary G. F. Rebmann claimed in 1796 that 
there could only be patriotism in a free state and that patriotism is the “first step to 
enlightenment” (Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie). Someone who did not 
take a critical stance toward despotic governments could, under such depictions of 
patriotism, not be a real patriot. Georg Wedekind wrote in 1792 that “in monarchies, 
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patriotism is nothing more than the love of an ass for his accustomed stall” (Scherpe 
1989). In a 1793 publication entitled Der kosmopolitische Beobachter, we read: 


Patriotism is a pathetic affect in a land that has no constitution, whose system dangles from 
the hands of a despot and is threatened by every minute change in his mood [-- -] Yes, this 
patriotism is pathetic even in the current inhabitants of the so-called Holy Roman Empire. 
(Prignitz 1981) 


This conviction was, of course, not universal. In the 1790s there are specific appeals 
to Vaterlandsliebe that encourage passive loyalty in the service of preserving the status 
quo, claiming that Germans in fact “lived in under the best constitution and in the 
happiest situation on earth” (Sahmland 1990). That patriotism’s definition was 
contested was itself a subject of commentary. Johann Benjamin Erhard wrote in 1795: 


Our times have produced a linguistic confusion in political-moral principles that has perhaps 
made the title patriot suspicious to some. But as long as no one offers me another word that 
adequately describes this thing, I will make use of the word without shame to describe that 
most admirable of dispositions that man can have on this earth. (Sahmland 1990) 


Clearly, then, patriotism was used by both sides of the revolutionary debate. But 
initially, its primary connotations remained revolutionary. Some opponents of the 
Revolution, for instance, surrendered the concept of patriotism to the revolutionaries 
and declared it a vice. A 1797 publication entitled “Why is it that one encounters no 
patriotism here in Germany?” reads: 


There is no patriotism to be found among the Germans, and all the better for us, since for this 
reason those of us in Germany have fewer harrowing revolutions to fear than those living in 
states that have the same level of patriotism as France [- - -] In other words, we have the lack 
of German patriotism to thank for the fact that we in Germany need not fear sudden political 
upheaval. (Sahmland 1990) 


Despite confusion about patriotism’s “real” meaning, then, patriotism was pri- 
marily used in support of revolution and reform. 

Given the Revolution’s universal aspirations, patriotism’s cosmopolitan conno- 
tations also gained in prominence. Prignitz, for instance, claims that “German 
democratic patriotism became part of a universal freedom movement after 1789” 
(Prignitz 1981). According to Hofrat Wilhelm Ludwig Storr’s definition in Was ist 
Patriotismus? written in 1789: 


Patriotism is not limited to a particular class, a particular official capacity, or a particular 
specific country [Land] in civilized Europe. To me, it is that orientation of the soul that lives 
and breathes nothing more than the good for the community. A patriot is he alone who, 
whether he is public representative [Mitglied des landstdndischen Collegiums] or a servant, 
does as much good in his sphere of influence as he can, who knows no other goal than the 
greater good. (Prignitz 1976) 


The journal Freund der Freiheit, published in 1797-1798, claimed that 
“{njational pride and national hatred have no place in patriotism. The patriot is 
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thus not the man who loves his fatherland, but, as a cosmopolitan he must love 
mankind in order to make claim to the name patriot” (Prignitz 1981). 

Germans during this period could thus understand themselves to be patriots and 
fully support the French Revolution: being a patriot meant acting in the interest of 
humanity’s development, and the French Revolution was the current great hope for 
furthering that development. The German patriot had the same goals as the French 
patriot and worked toward those goals by supporting the French Revolution. The 
progress made in France now only needed to be applied to Germany. The hope that 
supporting revolutionary change in France would further the cause of political 
reform in Germany was explicit: in Wedekind’s Der Patriot, from 1792, he writes 
that, in the footsteps of the French Revolution, he and his fellow Germans “will 
develop for ourselves a free republican constitution, which will grant us true 
patriotism, that is, a person’s proud consciousness of the rights of mankind and 
citizens, grounded in the constitution” (Historisches Woérterbuch der Philosophie). 

Patriotic enthusiasm uniting German interests with French interests extended in 
some cases to the beginnings of French military expansion. Hélderlin, for instance, 
was so convinced of the French dedication to liberty that in 1792, he was 
“completely on the side of the French,” writing to his sister as France declared war 
on Austria: “pray for the French, the protectors of human rights” (Prignitz 1976). 
Patriotism, Georg Forster believed, was the “‘inextinguishable flame’ of the revolu- 
tion that would be brought to Germany by the French, the ‘liberators of the people’” 
(Schmidt 1997). 

The reality, unfortunately, was otherwise. Despite the French Convention’s 1792 
declaration that, in the name of the French nation, it would aid any peoples seeking 
to free themselves from their oppressors, invading French armies made a less 
liberating impression (Blanning 1983). As many Germans saw their villages 
destroyed and crops stolen by French troops, it became increasingly difficult for 
them to see themselves as working together with the French for universal good. The 
historian Niklas Vogt wrote in 1833: “What increased their discontent still further 
was the fact that they were constantly regaled with propaganda about prosperity and 
liberty, and with public festivals and processions, while they were afflicted at home 
with billeting and were left without trade and industry” (Blanning 1983). It also 
became increasingly clear that French Revolutionary armies were not going to limit 
themselves to helping those who asked for it: in 1793, French general Dampierre 
said to a group of resistors: “You are not ripe for liberty. You are like invalids, who 
have to be forced by their friends to undergo a painful but salutary operation” 
(Blanning 1983). Not surprisingly, the word patriotism began to change: the best 
way to care for one’s Vaterland and for one’s fellow citizens was to rid German- 
speaking states of their French occupiers. 

As the Revolution’s promise further dissolved into the Terror, its German sup- 
porters were forced to reevaluate their belief in the French as the bringers of 
enlightenment. Some distanced themselves quickly from everything the Revolution 
had stood for. Others continued to believe in the ideals of the Revolution but 
concluded that Germany, not France, would be the culture to bring about political 
reform. Germany, as the nonpolitical, even non-nationalistic counterpart to the 
French misadventure, was perfectly positioned to make real progress where the 
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French had not. A. W. Schlegel, for instance, wrote: “It is thus not too optimistic a 
hope to assume that the moment is not far away in which German becomes the 
universal tool for communicating amongst the educated nations” (Schulz 1989). 
Wieland wrote: “Where is there a people in Europe who is in a better position to 
improve its situation, whose science is in fuller bloom, or who has so many and such 
well-established systems of public education, schools and universities to pride itself 
in as the Germans, generally speaking?” (Schmidt 1997). Hédlderlin too redirected 
his hopes for political progress from France to Germany (Prignitz 1976). He wrote of 
“a coming revolution in disposition and thought, a revolution that will put everything 
preceding it to shame. And Germany can perhaps contribute much to this revolution. 
The more quietly a state grows, the more magnificent it will be when it matures.” 
Such was Hdlderlin’s enthusiasm that he begged friends in Paris to return to 
Germany since real history was about to be made there, not in France. In a letter 
to a friend, he writes: “from now on, one should live for the fatherland. When will 
you do so? Come! Make your way here immediately! How could you not? You are a 
poor man if you stay in Paris” (Schmidt 1997). 

Most Germans living under French occupation, however, were less interested in 
promoting a dispositional revolution and more interested in ridding themselves of 
the French. The national feeling, unity, and willingness to work for the common 
good that the intellectuals had hoped would develop through culture grew instead 
through opposition to Napoleon. Patriotism began to be used specifically to describe 
anti-French activity. Donations for the war effort against Napoleon were described as 
“patriotic”; a “patriotic-national cult of heroes” was developed to honor the war 
dead; “patriotic associations for women” were founded to organize support for the 
army (Hagemann 2001). “Patriotic” poems and songs extolled death for the 
Vaterland and called for unity against the French. 

The most interesting evidence for this divide between what we might now call 
nationalist patriotism and cosmopolitan patriotism is in the philosopher Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte’s unpublished dialogues entitled “Patriotism and its Opposite” (Der 
Patriotismus und sein Gegenteil), written in 1806 and 1807. Fichte is infamous for 
writing Addresses to the German Nation, in which he describes German intellectual 
superiority (Viroli 1995). But in “Patriotism and its Opposite,” written at approxi- 
mately the same time, Fichte is clearly fighting a kind of nationalist patriotism he 
perceived to be a threat. The dialogue begins with the first interlocutor, whom Fichte 
calls “A,” claiming he must rush off, since it is 5 o’clock, the hour “in my daily 
schedule for practicing patriotism” (Fichte 1918). When his interlocutor, B, asks what 
this entails, he replies: “I inform myself concerning which new decrees and commands 
have been published, confirm their wisdom, and then praise this wisdom loudly and 
publicly!” B asks whether he always finds the commands in question wise and 
praiseworthy. A replies that this goes without saying: “A good patriot must only 
praise, and always praise, regardless of what he really thinks.” Only so, he continues, 
“will the great bond of love and trust of governed to the government,” and vice versa, 
be fortified. This should strike us as a new development in the history of the word: 
until now there has been little evidence that patriotism was used to describe the 
specifically unreflective loyalty Fichte is lampooning through his character A. 
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B professes himself to be horrified by this definition of patriotism and sets about 
to reclaim the word. Tellingly, he defines cosmopolitanism in an effort to clarify the 
definition of patriotism: “Cosmopolitanism is the overarching desire that the goal of 
the existence of the human race will be realized in the human race. Patriotism is the 
desire that this goal will be reached first and foremost in the nation of which we 
ourselves are members, and that, after beginning there, this success will extend to all 
of mankind” (Fichte 1918). He continues: “And so it becomes absolutely necessary 
for every cosmopolitan, through being particularly bound to his nation, to become a 
patriot; and everyone who becomes a hearty and enthusiastic patriot is for this reason 
also an enthusiastic cosmopolitan” (Fichte 1918). Patriotism and cosmopolitanism 
are not for Fichte, as they were for some intellectuals of the time, different expres- 
sions for the same thing. Patriotism is clearly bound to a specific nation and culture; 
cosmopolitanism is the greater perspective, not bound to a nation. 

But Fichte is also refusing to abandon the word patriotism to unreflective 
supporters of Germany or of the Prussian state. According to Fichte, patriotism is 
still essentially a way of benefiting humanity, not just a country or just Germans. A 
distinction is being made, however, between benefiting humanity in general and 
benefiting humanity through the particular characteristics that are unique to one’s 
nation. The strength that Germans could bring to the betterment of humanity, Fichte 
claimed, was their aptitude for universalism, rationality, and science (Meineke 
1919). But in B’s telling, it is not the case that any and all countries can be patriotic 
by promoting whatever strengths their country can offer. Humanity specifically 
needs, Fichte claims, the characteristics Germans possess. It follows that only 
Germans can be patriots. B claims: “The German patriot especially desires that 
this goal will be achieved through Germans, and that this success will spread itself to 
the rest of humanity. Only Germans can have this desire, since science is originally 
German and is recorded in the German language.” He continues: “This goal is the 
only possible patriotic goal; only the German can accordingly be a patriot; only he 
can, in working for his own nation, also work for all of mankind.” Any other nation’s 
patriotism, he concludes, is “selfish, narrow-minded and hostile to mankind” (Fichte 
1918). 

Two new developments in patriotism’s use are clear from Fichte’s description of 
patriotism in these dialogues. First, Fichte tries to take into account the two impulses 
within patriotism that by now were clearly in tension with each other: the impulse to 
encourage humans to see beyond their own interests for the good of humanity and 
the impulse to protect and reify a specific cultural heritage. Second, Fichte develops 
the idea that patriotism is the only position through which to promote cosmopoli- 
tanism. Fichte has, in other words, a complex answer to the question of whose 
greater good the patriot should promote: the patriot is concerned for his own culture 
and so promotes it. But the real patriot is also a cosmopolitan and understands that 
the good of his own culture is not an end in itself but a means to the improvement of 
humanity in general. But in Fichte’s writings, patriotism also becomes exclusionary: 
only Germans can use their natural characteristics to contribute to world progress. 
Fichte does not articulate military ambitions, but the path to nationalism French 
revolution as xenophobia and cultural chauvinism seems markedly clearer. 
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In the years following Fichte’s portrayal of these competing strands of patriotism, 
patriotism’s more chauvinistic connotation clearly grew in strength. Between 
Fichte’s finishing “Patriotism and its Opposite” in 1807 and Napoleon’s final defeat 
at Waterloo in 1815, Germans endured further years of occupation and abuse. 
National consciousness grew: in 1817, student groups known as Burschenschaften 
were founded in a desire to restore Germanness to German-speaking countries. At 
the famous Wartburg Festival of 1817, this nascent nationalism took on new force as 
students burned “un-German” books, including the Napoleonic Code, and argued 
vehemently for national unity. Those who worked in the resistance against Napoleon 
were called patriots; by the end of the war, “patriot” referred to someone who 
specifically worked for German unification (Prignitz 1981). Patriotism was increas- 
ingly affiliated with military action and support of the government and with the 
promotion of Germany specifically as opposed to things French. One needs only 
look at a quote typical of the rhetoric in the German press at the end of the Wars of 
Liberation to feel the force of this opposition: 


Only in this hatred [of the French], hatred which they have earned from us a thousand times, 
can a German be seen accurately, as in a mirror; only through this hatred can we see who we 
are and should be; only built on this hatred, as on an unshakeable wall, can German pride rise 
to its greatness and dignity. (Raif 1911) 


There were also without doubt strong illiberal tendencies in Germany by this 
time. Insofar as Napoleon stood for the enlightenment, enlightenment liberalism was 
suspected of being un-German and subsequently often rejected (Kohn 1962). 

The Napoleonic wars and their aftermath had, in other words, the effect of 
answering German patriotism’s “whose greater good” question very clearly. Patri- 
otism was no longer the willingness to work for one’s immediate community, to 
cultivate virtues, or to consider the good of all mankind. It was now the willingness 
to sacrifice one’s self-interest in the interest of one’s fellow Germans and, more 
specifically, Germany itself as a political and cultural entity. Whereas earlier intel- 
lectuals had at least ostensibly seen the cultivation of German culture in the context 
of cosmopolitanism, the promotion of Germany now became an end in itself. 

Evidence of the fight to retain patriotism’s more enlightened connotations con- 
tinues well into the post-Napoleonic period. In his 1821 publication Elements of the 
Philosophy of Right, Hegel defined patriotism as “that disposition which, in the 
normal conditions and circumstances of life, habitually knows that the community is 
the substantial basis and end.” He then differentiates it from “a willingness to 
perform extraordinary sacrifices and actions.” If patriotism is only defined as 
extraordinary deeds, it can distract people from developing the “genuine disposition” 
of true patriotism and “excuse their lack of’ this disposition (Hegel 1991, Moland 
2011). Hegel also differentiates “formal” from “true” patriotism; only the latter, 
which requires the support of rational political principles rather than unreflective 
loyalty to the nation, is laudable. National cultures can be a rich part of ethical life 
but must be circumscribed by laws that foster all citizens’ freedom (Moland 2007, 
2011). A philosophical dictionary from the 1830s tellingly “differentiates patriotism 
as ‘mere devotion to the land of one’s birth’ from ‘true humanitarian’ patriotism, 
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which is ‘rational good will towards one’s fellow citizens, which alone earns ‘the 
name of patriotism’ and is ‘united with true cosmopolitanism’” (Historisches 
Worterbuch der Philosophie). 

In 1848, Rottecks Staatslexikon devotes 23 pages to patriotism. The author first 
describes citizens’ natural love of and loyalty to their native land and then continues: 


This kind of love of fatherland - - - has, in itself, no ethical worth - -- One must not confuse it 
with the patriotic disposition that is always aligned with or even identical with community 
spirit; this patriotic disposition consists of rational good will towards one’s fellow citizens 
and the related endeavor to preserve and promote their well-being. This higher love of 
fatherland -- - is the citizen’s crowning virtue. (Schwarz 1989). 


All of these authors, by attempting to differentiate what they consider true 
patriotism from instinctive or heroic dedication to country, make clear that the 
more nationalist connotation of patriotism constituted a force to be reckoned with. 
Patriotism indeed slowly lost its connection to reform. It increasingly meant attach- 
ment to one’s particular home, language, and culture. Cosmopolitanism ultimately 
came to be thought of not as compatible with patriotism, but as the pursuit of goals 
fundamentally opposed to patriotism’s goals (Sahmland 1990; Prignitz 1981; 
Siemann 1997). The question regarding whose greater good the patriot should pursue 
had, by the end of this period, a decidedly nationalistic answer. 


Conclusion 


Patriotism’s historical uses span a wide range of connotations, political and other- 
wise. At various points in its development, patriotism emphasized the very local, the 
cosmopolitan, and the national; even in its more national uses, it was sometimes 
intended to promote a universal good beyond a particular culture. Early German 
patriots dedicated themselves to many of the liberal principles on which the modern 
state is founded. They attempted a complex and nuanced answer to the question of 
whose good the patriot should support. German patriots of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century promoted local education and encouraged active participa- 
tion in government. They demanded a vigilant defense of citizens’ rights against 
despotic rulers; they promoted freedoms of press, religion, and thought. They 
encouraged the flourishing of local culture but with the greater goal of universal 
human flourishing always in mind. There is much, in short, in patriotism’s early 
history in Germany to recommend it. Patriots after the Napoleonic wars unquestion- 
ably had other more nationalist concerns and promoted German culture not as a 
means to the end of cosmopolitanism but instead for national purposes. But this 
development was a specific response to decades of invasion and occupation, not an 
inevitable outgrowth of earlier patriotic endeavors. 

None of this is to deny, of course, that patriotism was used to horrific effect in 
both World Wars. Nor are many of its current connotations more positive. Military 
conflicts inspired by claims of national supremacy, often couched in terms of 
patriotism, continue to plague many parts of the world. Patriotism is sometimes 
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used to justify xenophobia or to refuse aid to those in other nations. When patriotism 
is used to claim that citizens should “love [their country] or leave it,” the aim is all 
too often to stifle political dissent. When laws include the word “patriot,” as in the 
case of the USA PATRIOT Act, used to justify expanded government surveillance in 
the United States after the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, the effect is to 
make it impossible for politicians to oppose their passage (Keller 2010). Patriotism 
retains, then, many of its dangerous political connotations. 

But there are virtues still to be aspired to in the idea that citizens should have the 
greater good at heart. These virtues merit further study. Patriotism’s history as a local 
concept encourages citizens to think in terms of working for the good of humanity 
through local engagement. Patriotism’s cosmopolitan connotations can function as a 
reminder that benefitting one’s nation and thinking globally need not be incompat- 
ible. The idea that a greater political good can be served through service to one’s 
particular country is applicable to contemporary international organizations such as 
the European Union or the African Union. The claim that a patriot’s true allegiance 
should be to sound political principles can be an inspiration to reform and a call to 
resist political injustice. The history of German patriotism in the tumultuous eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, in short, enables a better understanding of the 
promise and danger of this potent political concept. 
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"Abstract 


With the notable exception of Maurizio Viroli, neo-republican theorists have had 
surprisingly little to say about patriotism. This is not because they are hostile to 
patriotism, as some political theorists are, but because they tend to take it for 
granted. In On the People’s Terms, for instance, Philip Pettit remarks, “Let 
patriotism prevail and there are unlikely to be divisions of the kind that would 
undermine the emergence of society-wide norms,” such as the norms that under- 
pin legitimate governments (On the people’s terms: a republican theory and 
model of democracy. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 2012: 262). 
Whether patriotism is something that republicans need only allow to prevail, 
however, without actively promoting or cultivating it, is highly doubtful. As 
Viroli insists, “love of country is not a natural feeling but a passion that needs 
to be stimulated ...” (Republicanism (trans: Shuggar A). Hill & Wang, 
New York, 2002: 13). Rather than envisioning patriotism as an independent 
source of support for a republican regime, though, Viroli takes republican 
patriotism to be the only authentic form of patriotism. To conceive of patriotism 
in this narrow fashion is neither warranted nor truly desirable from the republican 
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point of view. Patriotism has a life and force of its own, and the cause of 
republicanism is best served by recognizing and respecting this independent 
force. 
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Introduction 


Whether patriotism is a virtuous sentiment to be praised and promoted or a vicious 
one to be deplored and discouraged is a matter of considerable dispute, at least 
among scholars. Even the titles of two oft-cited essays, Alasdair MaclIntyre’s “Is 
Patriotism a Virtue?” and George Kateb’s “Is Patriotism a Mistake?,” attest to this 
dispute, with each author answering the question posed in his title affirmatively, 
albeit in a more qualified manner in MacIntyre’s case than in Kateb’s (MacIntyre 
1995; Kateb 2000). The nature and contours of this dispute, however, are well 
discussed in other essays in this volume, such as Victoria Costa’s “Patriotism and 
Civic Virtue,” and thus shall be set aside here. Instead, this chapter concentrates on 
the place of patriotism among an important group of contemporary political thinkers 
who have revived a tradition of theory and practice, republicanism, that is disposed 
to regard patriotism with favor rather than hostility or suspicion. In fact, one of these 
contemporary thinkers, Maurizio Viroli, has played a leading part not only in the 
revival of republicanism but also in the scholarly analysis — and defense — of 
patriotism (Viroli 1995). 

It must be said, though, that Viroli’s advocacy of “republican patriotism” is 
exceptional among the neo-republicans, whose works typically contain scant refer- 
ence to patriotism of any kind. In the notable case of Philip Pettit, for instance, the 
word “patriotism” appears neither in the index of his path-breaking Republicanism: 
A Theory of Freedom and Government (1997) nor in the indexes of the subsequent 
books, with one exception, in which he has developed his influential brand of civic 
republicanism (Pettit 2001, 2014; Marti and Pettit 2010). The lone exception is 
Pettit’s On the Peoples Terms (2012), where the index entry for “patriotism” marks 
two brief passages in a book of more than 300 pages — and neglects, according to a 
personal communication from Professor Pettit, to note three further references to 
patriotism (pp. 140, 228, and 259). In the second of the indexed passages, Pettit 
makes the following remark: “Let patriotism prevail and there are unlikely to be 
divisions of the kind that would undermine the emergence of society-wide norms” 
(2012: 262). Whether patriotism is something that republicans need only “let” or 
allow to prevail, though, is highly doubtful. Pettit is surely right to stress the 
importance of patriotism to the emergence of the kinds of “society-wide norms” 
that underpin legitimate governments; but he and other republicans are wrong to 
assume that patriotism will prevail if they do nothing to hinder it. That, at least, is the 
argument of the third part of this essay. 
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This argument concurs with Viroli when he insists, “love of country is not a 
natural feeling but a passion that needs to be stimulated ....” (2002: 13). Indeed, 
proponents of republicanism can agree with both Viroli and Pettit in most respects 
and yet believe that neither links patriotism to republicanism in quite the right way. 
While Pettit and most neo-republicans tend to take patriotism for granted, the 
problem in Viroli’s case is his tendency to conceive of patriotism in almost exclu- 
sively republican terms. This tendency is evident in the way he completes the 
sentence quoted at the beginning of this paragraph: “love of country ... needs to 
be stimulated through laws or, more precisely, through good government and the 
participation of the citizens in public life” (2002: 13-14; emphasis added). Rather 
than envisioning patriotism, or love of country, as a vital support to a republican 
regime, in other words, Viroli takes republican patriotism to be the original and only 
genuine form of patriotism. By doing so, he in effect absorbs patriotism into 
republicanism — an effect that is neither conceptually warranted nor practically 
desirable. Advocates of republicanism may well agree with Viroli that republican 
patriotism is superior to other forms of love of country; but they should also 
recognize that patriotism has a life and force of its own, independent of republican- 
ism, and the cause of republicanism is best served by respecting this independent 
force. 

To support these assertions, it is necessary to look more closely at the arguments 
not only of Pettit and Viroli but also at those of various figures in both the history of 
political thought, such as Cicero, and in contemporary political theory. A closer look 
at the meaning of “republicanism,” “patriotism,” and related terms is also necessary, 
however, and they require preliminary consideration. 


Republicanism, Patriotism, and Love of Country 


If the simplest definition of patriotism is “love of country,” as almost everyone seems 
to agree (Thompson 2008 and Gilbert 2009 are rare exceptions), then it seems 
reasonable to define republicanism in parallel fashion as “devotion to the public,” 
or perhaps “commitment to the public good.” Such a definition is in keeping with the 
derivation of “republic” from the Latin res publica, which translates into English as 
the “public thing,” or “the business (or affairs) of the public.” Like other simple 
definitions, however, these quickly become complicated, and even contested, when 
we pause to ask what counts as Jove of one’s country or devotion to the public and 
its good. 

Turning first to republicanism, a slightly less simple formulation is to say that it 
comprises the basic elements of publicity and self-government (see Dagger 2004, 
2011, for further discussion). That is, republicans insist that government is not the 
exclusive province of a ruler or a small set of rulers who are entitled to treat the 
people and places subject to their power as their personal property. It is, instead, the 
business of the public, to be settled by the members of the public, in public, and in 
the interests of the public. These members of the public, or citizens, must be free, 
then, in the sense of self-governing. If there are to be monarchs in republics, they 
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must be limited or constitutional monarchs who are subject to the law, and the rule of 
law itself will be at the forefront of the public’s concerns. 

Like most initial formulations, this one requires elaboration and clarification. In 
the case of publicity, a question that remains to be answered is, ““What is this public 
and who are its members?” This question, however, is one that republican thinkers 
seldom address, perhaps because they typically proceed from within a framework in 
which it is evident, or simply assumed, that the public in question is that of a city or 
country or nation. When the existence of a self-evident public is in doubt, or its 
existence is too precarious or uncertain to be safely assumed — and especially when 
its putative members seem to lack a sense of themselves as citizens of a republic — it 
will be wise to turn our attention to patriotism. 

In the case of the second aspect of the initial formulation, republican self- 
government, the obvious question is, “What does it mean to be self-governing?” 
There are various answers to this question, but commentators tend to divide them 
into two categories. In the first category are those republican theorists, with Hannah 
Arendt (1958) and Michael Sandel (1996) prominent among them, whose answer is 
that self-government is a matter of being free to participate in the making of the laws 
according to which one is to live. Such views find their classical statements, 
according to Pettit (2012: 11-18; 2013: 169-204), in the works of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Immanuel Kant, who thought of republican citizens as “law-makers, 
not law-checkers, generators of law, not testers of law” (2013: 15). One republican 
conception of self-government is thus freedom as participation in the making or 
generating of the laws that govern one’s polity. Pettit, however, believes that 
republicans would do better to conceive of the self-governing citizen as one who 
is less concerned with making or generating laws than with testing and checking 
them to make sure that the laws, and the persons who enact or issue them, are in no 
position to subject the citizenry to domination. In this respect, Pettit is preeminent 
among those whose understanding of self-government falls within the second 
category. As he sees it, “the supreme political value” of the republican tradition is 
“freedom as non-domination” (Pettit 1997: 80), and freedom from domination is not 
so much a matter of law-making as law-testing and contesting. Viroli concurs: “The 
democratic ideal of political liberty, understood as a condition in which citizens have 
autonomy and are governed by laws that reflect their will, is in fact a radical version 
of the republican ideal of political liberty as absence of domination” (2002: 10). 

Republicans, then, are not all of one mind on the question of what counts as self- 
government. Whether the disagreements are as sharply defined as Pettit and Viroli 
have suggested, though, is doubtful (Dagger 2005). Indeed, one indication that they 
are not at all sharp may be found by comparing what Pettit and Viroli have to say 
about Rousseau’s conception of freedom. According to Pettit, Rousseau is guilty of 
rejecting “the contestatory role that was given to citizens under traditional republi- 
canism” (2012: 14). According to Viroli, however, Rousseau deserves praise as one 
who “identifies freedom with obedience to laws that impose the same constraints on 
everyone ... [and] equates unfreedom with privilege ...” (2002: 9). In taking this 
position on self-government, moreover, Viroli maintains that Rousseau, like 
Machiavelli, is true to the classical republican conviction “that to be free means 
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not to be dominated — that is, not to be dependent on the arbitrary will of other 
individuals” (Viroli 2002: 8). Pettit and Viroli, in short, agree that republican self- 
government is to be understood as freedom from domination, but whether that 
entails only the contestatory stance of law-checking on the citizens’ part or also 
the participatory stance of law-making is a point on which they evidently disagree. 

For present purposes, there is no need to worry about the extent to which 
republicans quarrel among themselves, nor about which of the two contending 
camps — if there are two, or only two — has the better position. For present purposes, 
it is enough to think of republican self-government either as a matter of helping to 
make the laws under which one will live or of being free from domination. It is even 
possible to encompass both positions by holding, with Stuart White, that a republi- 
can citizen “is someone who is willing to enter politics, at possible risk/cost to him- 
or herself, specifically with a view to securing the equal protection” of a set of “core 
civil interests” (2003: 255-56). Together these “core civil interests form what White 
deems “the common liberty”; separately these interests are life, liberty, and property, 
with property understood as “a right of reasonable access to the wealth necessary to 
maintain life and enjoy effective liberty”; and “effective liberty” is “the state of 
independence enjoyed when one is not under the open-ended threat of interference 
by another . . .” (2003: 256). To enter politics in this spirit, White says, is to defend 
and advance “the common liberty.” Because this goal is common liberty, moreover, it 
invokes a sense of solidarity closely akin to patriotism. To be self-governing in the 
republican sense of the term is thus to share in some way in the common enterprise of 
promoting the public good. 

Another way to put this point is to say that self-government is as much a matter of 
duty — of a shared responsibility — as it is of liberty. Here again we see the connection 
between republicanism and patriotism, for both rely on the devotion of individuals to 
the public good — a devotion that itself is fostered by the love of one’s country. 

This simple conception of patriotism as the love of country, however, is entangled 
in complications of its own, as the essays in this volume should make abundantly 
clear. The complications arise especially with regard to the question of what counts 
as one’s country. Responses to this question tend to interpret “country” in one of 
three ways. The first interpretation takes one’s “country” to be one’s fatherland or 
ancestral home; the second takes it to be one’s nation, a term that itself is open to 
various interpretations but usually carries ethnic and/or cultural connotations; and 
the third takes it to be the political society of which one is a citizen. These three lines 
of interpretation are not entirely distinct from one another, but they do mark 
significantly different points of emphasis in the understanding of patriotism. 
According to Viroli, for instance, not only republican patriotism but all authentic 
patriotism falls into the third category, and it is especially important to forswear the 
interpretation that regards patriotism as fundamentally the love of one’s nation. 
Etymology, he suggests, is telling in this regard: 


Latin authors made a clear distinction between the political and cultural values of the 
republic and the non-political values of nationhood; in fact, they used two different words: 
patria and natio. Which of the two was considered more important is rather obvious. The 
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bonds of citizenship, as Cicero put it in De Oficiis (1.17.53), are closer and more dignified 
than the bonds of the natio. (2000: 268; also 2002: 86) 


One might observe, of course, that the appeal to the origins of “patriotism” in the 
Latin patria, and beyond that in the Greek pater, could speak in favor of the 
understanding of patriotism as love of one’s fatherland. And so it might, Viroli 
says, as long as we conceive of this sentiment in essentially political terms; for love 
of the fatherland “is a specific affection for a specific republic and its citizens. It is 
found especially among citizens of free republics who share many important things — 
laws, liberty, public councils, public squares, friends and enemies, memories of 
victories and defeats, hopes and fears” (2002: 80). For republican patriots, at least, 
the claims of one’s nation and one’s forebears must be understood in almost 
exclusively civic terms. 

Viroli’s desire to keep patriotism free of the taint that nationalism brings with it, 
particularly in view of its association with Nazism and ethnic cleansing, is under- 
standable, but the distinction is not as clear as he would like it to be. His attempt to 
confine the ancestral aspect of patriotism largely to its political aspects is also 
misplaced, whether the subject is patriotism generally or republican patriotism 
specifically, for reasons to be set out in Part 4 of this chapter. At this point, it is 
enough to note how the three ways of interpreting the “country” in “love of country” 
may be distinct from one another yet nevertheless be joined in powerful patriotic 
appeals. Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address provides a dramatic example of 
their connection, for there, in the opening sentence, Lincoln evokes all three 
conceptions of patriotism as love of country: “Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal” (emphasis added 
throughout). That so respected a republican as Lincoln could intertwine appeals to 
ancestry and membership in a nation with the civic ideals of liberty and equality 
reveals something about the independent force and value of patriotism — about 
patriotism, that is, as a force separate from and supportive of republican theory 
and practice. So, too, does Lincoln’s invocation, in the conclusion to his first 
inaugural address, of the “mystic chords of memory, [which] stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

Again, the place of ancestry and nationality within the republican conception of 
patriotism will require exploration later in this chapter. At this point, though, it is 
important to take note of a fourth sense or aspect of “country” — one that is seldom 
appreciated despite its relevance to patriotism. This fourth aspect is country in the 
geographical sense of landscape, terrain, and inhabited space. In this case, one’s 
country is a visible thing, or a vast set of visible things that can never be seen all at 
once. This love of country as countryside figures, alongside other senses of country, 
in well-known poetic tributes to patriotism. John of Gaunt’s speech in Shakespeare’s 
Richard IT (Act Il, Scene 1) is a case in point, with its famous celebration of England 
as “this sceptered isle, this earth of majesty..., This other Eden, demi-paradise. .. , 
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This precious stone set in a silver sea which serves it in the office of a wall or as a 
moat defensive to a house..., This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England...” Another example is Canto Six of Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, which begins with the minstrel asking, “Breathes there the man, with 
soul so dead, Who never to himself hath said, This is my own, my native land!” 
Then, after consigning any such dead souls to “the vile dust. .. Unwept, unhonour’d, 
and unsung,” the poet goes on to yearn for his own native land: “O Caledonia! stern 
and wild, Meet nurse for a poetic child, Land of brown heath, and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, Land of my sires! what mortal hand Can e’er 
untie the filial band, That knits me to thy rugged strand!” 

To be sure, neither Shakespeare’s Gaunt nor Scott’s minstrel speaks only of the 
country as countryside. The minstrel’s apostrophe to the land of his sires, with its 
“filial band,” clearly invokes the ancestral aspect of “country,” and John of Gaunt’s 
troubled apprehension of the fate of the England he has loved — “This land of such 
dear souls, this dear, dear land, Dear for her reputation throughout the world” — 
contains traces of a conception of “country” as a nation in the sense of a people apart 
from others. Even so, the notion of one’s country as a physical place or territory 
carries a distinctive force in these poetic expressions of patriotism. This is a force 
that republicans will do well to remember, and perhaps to reinforce. 


Taking Patriotism Seriously 


Neither Pettit nor Viroli ignores the importance of place to republicanism, but neither 
of them invests it with the independent and emotional force it deserves in republican 
theory and practice. For Viroli, republican patriotism is grounded not in devotion to 
abstract principles but in “an affection for a particular republic and particular citizens 
who are dear to us because we share with them important things: the laws, liberty, the 
forum, the senate, the public squares, friends, enemies, memories of victories and 
memories of defeats, hopes, fears” (2000: 267; also Pettit 2012: 228). His is thus 
what Margaret Canovan has dubbed a “rooted republicanism” (2000: 428-31). 
Again, though, Viroli’s emphasis is on the civic dimension of place, as his reference 
to “public squares” indicates, rather than its geographical features. For Pettit, too, 
place matters to republicanism, but only in so far as he rejects cosmopolitan theories 
that would dissolve the ties binding citizens to “their” polities (2014: 184-87). 
Neither love of place, in fact, nor love of country as fatherland, nation, or public 
square writ large, plays a significant part in Pettit’s republicanism. 

There are, to be fair, two overlapping respects in which Pettit’s republican 
writings evince an awareness of the importance of something akin to patriotism. 
One has to do with what he calls “the intangible hand,” and the other with “the 
economy of esteem.” Neither consideration, however, leads him to a proper appre- 
ciation of patriotism as a sentiment that republicans should take care to foster. 

In the case of the intangible hand, Pettit is proceeding by way of analogy to Adam 
Smith’s “invisible hand,” according to which the pursuit of self-interest will lead 
producers to profit by supplying consumers with the goods and services they want at 
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competitive prices. In similar fashion, Pettit argues, the self-interested desire for the 
regard of others promotes civility, as if by an intangible hand, “by holding out the 
prospect that its manifestation [i.e., civil conduct] will earn the good opinion of 
others and/or the failure to manifest it will earn the bad” (1997: 254). More than a 
matter of analogy, in fact, there is a complementarity between the invisible and 
intangible hands, and the latter as well as the former is clearly at work in Smith’s 
thinking: 


Nature, when she formed man for society, endowed him with an original desire to please, and 
an original aversion to offend his brethren. She taught him to feel pleasure in their 
favourable, and pain in their unfavourable regard. She rendered their approbation most 
flattering and most agreeable to him for its own sake; and their disapprobation most 
mortifying and most offensive. (Smith 1982: 116; quoted in Pettit 1997: 227) 


Like the invisible hand, as this passage indicates, the intangible hand provides not 
only incentives to civil behavior but sanctions for undesirable conduct; and it does 
so, Pettit stresses, non-intentionally in both cases. Buyers who take their business 
away “from the seller who charges more than others” may not intend to punish the 
seller, but such action nevertheless “pushes the seller towards charging only the 
competitive price” (1997: 225). The lack of punitive intention is even clearer in the 
case of the intangible hand, according to Pettit, for the reaction of “thinking well or 
badly of the agent” in response to her action “is inherently unintentional. .., being an 
attitude that the respondent cannot help forming” (1997: 225). In this respect, both 
the invisible and the intangible hand differ from “the iron hand,” which Pettit 
associates with “the strategy of management” — indeed, of “tough management” 
(1997: 256). Use of the iron hand tends to be counter-productive, in Pettit’s view, for 
“the strategy of tough management often communicates an image of agents as 
uncivil and knavish and often generates the bad effects of deviant-centered sanc- 
tioning,” which means that “civility in the relevant areas can be quickly undermined” 
(1997: 256). Anyone who thinks that civility is worth guarding, as republicans surely 
do, will thus have reason to look to the intangible hand when possible as an 
alternative and supplement to both the invisible and the iron hands — an alternative 
that promotes, albeit subtly, conduct that contributes to the public good. 

This appeal to the power of social regard is one that Pettit develops at length in his 
book with Geoffrey Brennan, The Economy of Esteem. Here again Brennan and 
Pettit distinguish among three “hands,” but in this case, the iron hand is not only 
managerial but political, and the intangible hand is linked directly to social norms: 
“Just as the iron, political hand may be responsible for beneficial laws, and the 
invisible, economic hand for beneficial market adjustments, so the intangible hand 
should be seen as a device that offers parallel support for those beneficial norms that 
rule in any well-functioning society” (2004: 285). We might rely, for example, on 
legal coercion or economic incentives to secure coaches for children’s sports teams 
or block captains for neighborhood associations, but we typically will do better to 
count on “the forces of esteem and disesteem”’ to “support the presence of norms that 
operate in general to benefit the members of that community” (2004: 279). Virtue has 
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a part to play in generating and sustaining such norms, to be sure, but it is wise to 
“economise, so far as possible, on virtue” (2004: 285). That is, virtue is not so 
plentiful that we can count on its ready availability; nor should we overtax its supply 
by repeatedly calling on the virtuous to devote themselves, time and again, to doing 
what is necessary to uphold beneficial social norms. We can practice such economy 
with regard to virtue, however, because the economy of esteem, guided by the 
intangible hand, can bring self-regard to bear when and where virtue is lacking. 

Of particular interest in this connection is that Brennan and Pettit acknowledge an 
intentional element here. In contrast to Pettit’s discussion of the intangible hand in 
Republicanism, with its emphasis on non- or unintentionality, we now find “not just 
that norms are reliable social controls, but also that they are subject to certain 
intentional shaping effects” — effects that should allow us “to engineer changes in 
existing norms and perhaps even to engineer some beneficial norms into existence” 
(2004: 286). Such engineering can take any or all of three forms, which Brennan and 
Pettit dub the publicity, presentation, and predisposition “strategies” or 
“approaches.” Through “centralized initiatives,” such as formal laws, the members 
of a community or organization may thus reinforce behavior-shaping norms by 
taking steps “to promote suitable kinds of publicity for potentially estimable or 
disestimable behavior, to establish modes of presentation that will activate the 
required form of esteem or disesteem, and to ensure that people are predisposed to 
be moved by corresponding, esteem-related motives” (2004: 287). 

This line of reasoning is both sensible and insightful. But it also misses an 
opportunity to draw out, and draw on, the importance of patriotism to the economy 
of esteem and thus to republicanism. To grasp this point, the reader should note how 
Brennan and Pettit’s three p-words — publicity, presentation, and predisposition — all 
share an implicit connection to a fourth p-word — patriotism. Taken together, in other 
words, Brennan and Pettit’s p-words indicate the need for a fourth “hand” 
to complement the invisible, the iron, and the intangible hands — namely, the 
encouraging hand of patriotism. 

There is more to be said in this regard than this essay can compass, but a few 
words on Brennan and Pettit’s three strategies for engineering and supporting 
beneficial social norms should be sufficient here. To begin, publicity does indeed 
seem to be a necessary means of fostering conformity to beneficial norms among 
self-regarding people. After all, what is the point of acting in a way that will bring 
oneself esteem, or avoid disesteem, if others cannot observe or learn of what one has 
done? Patriotism comes into play here in three ways: first, by embodying in action 
the concern to serve the public good; second, by means of public tributes to those 
who have acted to uphold beneficial social norms, including the master norm, so to 
speak, of acting to advance the public good; and third, by fostering the desire to act 
in this way even when one’s actions are likely to receive little or no publicity — by 
supplying a motive, that is, when the light of publicity itself is lacking. With regard 
to presentation — that is, “the ideals or dimensions with reference to which people are 
judged,” who does the judging, and to whom the judged are compared (2004: 249) — 
the annals of patriotism are replete with accounts of those whose exploits have been 
judged worthy of esteem for their efforts on behalf of the public good. In this way, 
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patriotism seems to establish a general standard — a master norm, as previously noted 
— from which specific standards for one’s performance as a neighbor, community 
member, citizen, and so on, will emerge. Finally, with predisposition, Brennan and 
Pettit are concerned with the inclination “to be moved by motives of virtue and 
esteem” (2004: 251). The principal task, as they see it, is “to remove or reduce the 
presence and impact of. . countervailing motives” (2004: 251). This is to assume, 
though, that patriotism, or something closely akin to it, is either active or at least 
latent among a people, so that these people will display civic virtue and strive to be 
worthy of public esteem if only the obstacles of countervailing motives can be 
dampened or brushed aside. 

Perhaps so. But is it safe to rely on the intangible hand to work its magic once the 
countervailing motives that inhibit virtue and the desire for esteem are removed or 
reduced? Or is it wiser to look for ways to inspire and nourish these traits while also 
looking for ways to deal with the countervailing motives? Those who believe that the 
latter course truly is the wiser (e.g., Berns 2001 and, from a different point of 
approach, Simpson 2017: 48-53) are in effect calling for the employment of the 
encouraging hand. In the same way that a gardener needs not only to remove the 
weeds that choke and thwart the plants that he wants to grow but also to prepare the 
soil and provide the nutrients necessary for their growth, so too does the republican 
need to cultivate the predisposition to act in public-spirited ways. One time-honored 
way of cultivating this predisposition, of course, is through the use of education, in 
schools and elsewhere, to promote patriotism. For there will be times when the 
economy of esteem will falter for lack of publicity. Self-regard will do its socially 
beneficial work, as Brennan and Pettit plausibly say, only when others take note of 
actions that warrant public esteem or disesteem — or perhaps when the self-regarding 
actor believes that others may be taking notice. When one is lost in the crowd of 
large-scale society, however, and her action is likely to be anonymous — in littering, 
polluting, or cheating on taxes, for example — the intangible hand will require the 
supplement of the encouraging hand. Such a supplement is one that patriotism can 
provide. 

There is, to be sure, a twofold response to this criticism implicit in Pettit’s writing. 
In the first place, Pettit acknowledges that there “may not be the same concentration 
of recognition and identity in the modern world that there was in small-scale 
premodern society”; but he maintains that “having a name in many different, partial 
communities may facilitate the forces of approval and disapproval just as powerfully 
as having a name in the one community that exhausts every aspect of your life” 
(1997: 228). Granting that point to Pettit, however, leaves open the question of 
whether the intangible hand is sufficient to produce support of beneficial norms at 
the level of “the one community that exhausts every aspect of your life.” This 
question becomes pressing whenever this overarching “community” itself provides 
the underpinnings, especially through the rule of law, of the “different, partial 
communities” to which Pettit refers. In these common circumstances, the intangible 
hand will not be sufficient to generate the necessary support for social norms. But 
then Pettit has his second reply: “Let patriotism prevail and there are unlikely to be 
divisions of the kind that would undermine society-wide norms” (2012: 262). 
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Patriotism is essential to the economy of esteem, it seems, and essential not only to 
the overcoming of “divisions that would undermine society-wide norms,” but also to 
the forging of those norms. But patriotism, again, is not simply to be assumed. 
Something so essential to the support and sustenance of social norms requires careful 
cultivation. The invisible, intangible, and iron hands all have their work to do, but so 
too does the encouraging hand of patriotism. 


Taking Patriotism Broadly 


Viroli, then, is right to argue that republicans ought to take patriotism more seriously 
than they typically have done in recent decades. As the foregoing sections suggest, 
however, republicans will find greater support in a broad construal of patriotism as 
love of country than in the specifically republican conception that Viroli takes to 
represent true and authentic patriotism. To hold this position is not to discount the 
value of republican patriotism but to recognize, as previously asserted, that it is 
neither historically plausible nor practically desirable to identify patriotism so 
closely with the republican tradition as Viroli would have us do. To this point, the 
only support for this assertion has been a few passages from Shakespeare, Scott, and 
Lincoln. There is further support, however, in the writings of the classical figure, 
Cicero, who represents the principal witness, so to speak, for Viroli’s position. 

To be precise, the claim here is not that Viroli is wrong to hold that the republican 
conception occupies a preeminent position within classical thinking about patriot- 
ism. He may well be right in this respect, and he certainly seems right with regard to 
Cicero. But this should be no surprise in the case of the author of De Republica and 
other works of an explicitly republican cast. What is surprising, though, and trou- 
bling for anyone who believes that Cicero thought of patriotism in exclusively 
republican terms, is the breadth of his conception of patriotism as love of one’s 
country. Moreover, only a brief examination of a few excerpts from his writings and 
speeches will suffice to make this breadth evident. Four of these require attention 
here, beginning with Cicero’s indictment of Catiline as a traitor to the Roman 
republic. 

What is significant in this case is that it is not only Catiline’s disloyalty to the 
republic that Cicero invokes here; it is also his betrayal of the patria, which Cicero 
refers to as “your parent, the common parent of us all” (In Catilinam, I, 17-18). 
Cicero even assumes the voice of Catiline’s country qua parent in order to press this 
complaint: “the fact is that I, your parent, live in utter terror of one man, and that is 
you; ... that every conspiracy against me stems from you... Therefore, get out, and 
rid me of my terror” (Cicero 1970: 120-21). Catiline thus is not only a traitor and 
threat to the self-governing republic but also a menace — a would-be patricide who 
has violated the fundamental duty of parental respect — to his fatherland. 

Nor is Cicero’s conception of patria as country confined to its ancestral aspect or 
even to Rome. As passages from two other works illustrate, Cicero’s conception of 
country included all of Italy and went well beyond the connection between country 
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and fatherland. In his speech to his “fellow citizens” upon returning from a lengthy 
exile, for instance, Cicero includes this ode to “our country”: 


Heaven knows that words can scarce express the love and joy which she inspires! How 
beauteous is Italy, how renowned are her cities, how fair her landscapes, her fields, and her 
crops! How splendid is her metropolis, how enlightened her citizens, how majestic her 
wealth, and how great the dignity of you her children! In time past I yielded to none in my 
appreciation of all these; but as good health is sweeter to those who have recovered from 
grievous sickness than to those who have never known physical infirmity, so these are all 
more keenly appreciated in their loss than in their continued enjoyment. (Post Reditum ad 
Quirites, 1.4; Cicero 1929: 105) 


To the understanding of patria as fatherland, then, we should add both Cicero’s 
appreciation of his country as countryside — “her landscapes, her fields, and her 
crops!” — and what might be called its civilization, as indicated by its splendid 
metropolis, enlightened citizens, and majestic wealth. None of these, of course, is a 
feature characteristic of Italy, or even Rome, as simply a republic. The same 
expansive conception of country appears, with a measure of nationalistic spirit 
included, at the beginning of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations (1.1.1—3), where he 
defends the accomplishments of those who speak “the Latin tongue” against the 
claims of Greek superiority: 


[I]t has always been my conviction that our countrymen have shown more wisdom every- 
where than the Greeks, either in making discoveries for themselves, or else in improving 
upon what they had received from Greece — in such subjects at least as they had judged 
worthy of the devotion of their efforts. For morality, rules of life, family and household 
economy are surely maintained by us in a better and more dignified way; and beyond 
question our ancestors have adopted better regulations and laws than others in directing 
the policy of governments. What shall I say of the art of war? In this sphere our countrymen 
have proved their superiority by valor as well as in an even greater degree by discipline. 
When we come to natural gifts apart from book-learning they are above comparison with the 
Greeks or any other people. (Cicero 1927: 3-5) 


Taken singly or even as a set, these examples do not constitute a decisive 
refutation of Viroli’s claim that “Latin authors made a clear distinction between 
the political and cultural values of the republic and the non-political values of 
nationhood; in fact, they used two different words, patria and natio” (2000: 268; 
also 2002: 86). Nevertheless, the examples do establish two important and closely 
related points. The first, as previously noted, is that Cicero’s conception of country 
embraced more than “the political and cultural values of the republic.” The second is 
that, at least for Cicero, the use of patria or natio did not always mark a clear 
distinction between political and cultural values; for in the boastful passage from the 
Tusculan Disputations about the cultural accomplishments of Cicero’s compatriots, 
neither patria nor natio, nor any of their cognates, makes an appearance. Instead, 
Cicero simply uses the first person plural “we” (nos) or “our” (nostrum) or a cognate. 
Again, Viroli is probably correct in stating that, for Cicero, the “bonds of 
citizenship... are closer and more dignified than the bonds of the natio” 
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(2000: 268; also 2002: 86). Even so, the passage Viroli cites in this regard, from De 
Oficiis (1.17.53), is hardly clear cut. Cicero does in fact proclaim in this passage that 
the bonds “of race, nation [nationis] and language” are among “man’s closest,” but 
“closest of all is that of city [civitatis], for fellow-citizens have many things in 
common.” He soon insists, however, that “above all these it is between members of 
the same family that the greatest bonds are to be found”; and familial bonds lie “at 
the root of every city,” where they form, “as it were the seedbed of the state [rei 
publicae].” Indeed, “[b]lood relationship then is the prime factor in uniting men in 
bonds of love and goodwill” (Cicero 1967: 58). 

What, then, is to be concluded from these examples? None of them calls into 
question Cicero’s credentials as a republican, but they surely indicate that there was 
more to his sense of patriotism than devotion to republican self-government. Impor- 
tant as that was to Cicero, it was joined — and supplemented — by a belief in love of 
country as love of ancestral home, nation, culture, and even countryside. Whether 
these sentiments were ones that Cicero genuinely felt or merely thought his auditors 
and readers would strongly feel, his invocation of them in either case testifies to his 
sense of their importance. Furthermore, this was Cicero the republican speaking of 
love of country in these expansive terms, not Virgil, who would employ quite similar 
terms a few decades later while writing his Aeneid at the behest of Caesar Augustus. 
Even in ancient Rome, it seems, and even in Cicero’s works, patriotism exercised a 
force independent of republican self-government. For Cicero, the task was to bring 
love of country and devotion to republican liberty together in a way that would lend 
added strength to the republic. 

Modern thinkers such as Germaine de Staél and Adam Smith have also noted this 
link between patriotism and republicanism without absorbing the former into the 
latter. Writing near the end of the French Revolution, for instance, de Staél observed, 
“Tn the republics,. . the love of one’s homeland is considered as the first virtue,’ and 
‘the first basis of a republic is national patriotism’” (quoted in Kalyvas and 
Katznelson 2008: 132-33). Smith’s position is more complicated, for it requires 
the separation of “the mean principle of national prejudice” from “the noble one of 
love of our own country” (Smith 1982: 228). Cato the Elder, the Roman who took to 
concluding all of his speeches to the senate with “Carthage ought to be destroyed” — 
an injunction that Smith decries as “the natural expression of the savage patriotism of 
a strong but coarse mind” — is to Smith a clear example of national prejudice, while 
Cato’s opponent, Scipio Nasica, exemplifies the noble love of one’s country. That is 
because Scipio Nasica, who “is said to have concluded all his speeches, ‘/t is my 
opinion that Carthage ought not to be destroyed,’ was the liberal expression of a 
more enlarged and enlightened mind, who felt no aversion to the prosperity even of 
an old enemy, when reduced to a state which could no longer be formidable to 
Rome” (Smith 1982: 228-29). Both Cato and Scipio Nasica saw themselves as 
patriotic defenders of Rome, in other words, with Rome understood both as country 
and as republic, but one represented what Smith regards as “savage patriotism,” 
characterized by an unrelenting desire to destroy a national enemy, and the other by a 
“liberal” and “enlightened” patriotism, which is willing to wish well to all, even 
former enemies, who are not hostile to the country one loves. 
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Smith’s distinction between these two ways of expressing the love of one’s 
country illustrates a persistent conflict between two competing ways of promoting 
the public good. It is important to remember, though, that there is a conception of 
nationality at work in both “the mean principle of national prejudice” and “the noble 
one of love of our own country.” Indeed, John Stuart Mill made this point clear in a 
passage in A System of Logic (1843) — a passage that Viroli employs as the epigraph 
to his For Love of Country: 


We need scarcely say that we do not mean [by principle of nationality] a senseless antipathy 
to foreigners; or a cherishing of absurd peculiarities because they are national; or a refusal to 
adopt what has been found good by other countries. In all these senses, the nations which 
have had the strongest national spirit have had the least nationality. We mean a principle of 
sympathy, not of hostility; of union, not of separation. We mean a feeling of common interest 
among those who live under the same government, and are contained within the same natural 
or historical boundaries. We mean, that one part of the community shall not consider 
themselves as foreigners with regard to another part; that they shall cherish the tie which 
holds them together; shall feel that they are one people, that their lot is cast together, that evil 
to any of their fellow-countrymen is evil to themselves, and that they cannot selfishly free 
themselves from their share of any common inconvenience by severing the connexion. 
(quoted in Viroli 1995: vi) 


By choosing this passage for the epigraph to his book — and quoting it again in 
another book (Viroli 2002: 87-88) and again in an article (Viroli 2000: 272) — Viroli 
seems clearly to be endorsing the distinction Smith and Mill, among others, have 
drawn between healthy and unhealthy forms of national sentiment. He is also 
troubled, more than Smith or Mill could have been, by the possibility that what 
Mill called “national spirit” will degenerate into nationalism, and he is properly 
concerned, like others, to maintain the distinction between nationalism and patriot- 
ism (see, e.g., Dietz 1989: 189-92). But he goes too far in his attempts to define 
national spirit, and the republics to which such spirit is congenial, in strictly political 
terms. 

To be sure, Viroli does state that “a republic is not a purely political institution, 
distinct from a nation understood as a cultural reality” (2002: 87). He immediately 
adds, though, that the republic, “being a political order and a way of life, is a 
culture. ...Thus republican patriotism has a cultural significance: it is a political 
passion based on the experience of republican equality and love of a certain culture, 
although it does not assign great value to the matter of being born ina given territory, 
belonging to the same ethnic group, speaking the same language, having the same 
customs, or worshipping the same gods or god” (2002: 87, emphasis added). Perhaps 
his use of the italicized phrase should be taken to mean that republican patriotism 
assigns some significant value to the cultural features he lists, but not so much as to 
outweigh the republican emphasis on political liberty and equality. Or perhaps Viroli 
simply fails to mention other aspects of culture that are conducive to republics — 
aspects, perhaps, such as those Mill lists in the passage quoted above: “a feeling of 
common interest” on the part of people who “are contained within the same natural 
or historical boundaries,” who “‘set a value on their connection,” so that “evil to any 
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of their fellow-countrymen is evil to themselves, and [they] do not desire selfishly to 
free themselves from their share of any common inconvenience by severing the 
connection.” In fact, before quoting this passage from Mill, Viroli denies that “the 
idea of nation or the principle of nationality [is] opposed to republican patriotism” 
(2002: 87). Hostility or its absence, however, is not the important point. The question 
is whether national spirit, or love of country more generally, can be a positive force 
in support of republican self-government; and that is a question Viroli fails to raise. 
Nor does he explain what cultural force or forces are to do the work of engendering 
the “feeling of common interest” — the sense of being part of a public of some sort — 
that will underpin the republic. According to the plain letter of his account, the 
“cultural” element of republican patriotism is “a political passion based on the 
experience of republican equality and love of a certain culture. . .” (2002: 87). 

This last phrase, “love of a certain culture,” does help to distinguish Viroli’s 
republican patriotism from what he calls “civic nationalism,” which “proclaims 
allegiance , , , to culturally and historically neutral political principles... .” and 
hopes to ground political loyalty in “universalist political principles of liberty and 
democracy” (2002: 89-90). In contrast to civic nationalism, which Viroli apparently 
associates with Jiirgen Habermas’s “constitutional patriotism” (Habermas 1996: 
Appendix II), republican patriotism is “explicitly particularistic” and grounded in 
“the citizens’ passionate love of their republic’s institutions and way of life...” 
(Viroli 2002: 14). Rather than civic nationalism, then, Viroli advocates — in a phrase 
he accepts from Margaret Canovan’s critique of his theory — a rooted republicanism 
(Canovan 2000: 428-31; Viroli 2002: 14). The problem for Viroli’s patriotism, 
however, is that its roots are neither as deep nor as strong as they need to be if his 
conception of patriotism is to avoid the charge so often brought against Habermasian 
constitutional patriotism — namely, that it is too abstract and anemic to inspire the 
kind of civic identification that genuine patriotism requires (Miller 2007: 5). Viroli 
may insist that republican patriotism rests on a sense of identification with one’s 
country in particular, but it is hard to see how deeply people can love their country 
and its culture when no “great value” attaches to a shared place of birth, ethnicity, 
language, customs, or religion. Not all of these are necessary to the formation of 
patriotism, no doubt, but are none of them? If patriotism requires care and cultiva- 
tion, as Viroli believes, is there really nothing required except for encouraging 
“participation in civic self-rule” (Viroli 2002: 101)? 

One need not doubt the importance of civic self-rule, whether in the form of 
law-making or Pettit’s preferred law-testing, to hold that the development of patri- 
otism requires something more. If nothing else, some kind of civic education of a 
formal or informal nature will be needed to prepare the soil, as it were, for partic- 
ipation in civic self-rule. Some sense of being part of a public must be nourished if 
people are, as Mill said, to “feel that they are one people” from whom some sacrifice 
is rightly required — even if it is only the sacrifice of devoting some of one’s time to 
participation in civic self-rule. Without this sense of being part of a public in which 
burdens are to be bore for the common benefit, we must expect that individuals, 
again in Mill’s words, will “desire selfishly to free themselves from their share of any 
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common inconvenience by severing the connection” (see MacMullen 2015: 149-56 
on this “civic motivation” problem). If appeal to patriotism as love of one’s ancestral 
homeland, or countryside, or nation will supplement participation in civic self-rule, 
and thus to enhance the sense of membership in a common endeavor, then such 
appeals may well be warranted. 

Viroli, in the end, is somewhat ambiguous on this point. For all his emphasis on 
the strictly republican nature of genuine patriotism, he also notes the importance of 
“memory and commemoration,” for “a people with no national pride cannot but be a 
people of servants or clients, easily transformed into cruel oppressors of the weak” 
(2002: 94). To nurture a proper pride, however, what we must attend to are “the 
historical memories, the myths, and the martyrs of the republican experience” (2002: 
95). For those who are fortunate enough to have historical memories of republican 
government in their country’s past, these are indeed memories to keep alive. Cicero 
and his compatriots had such memories, and he made the most of them in his 
exhortations on behalf of the republic. But even Cicero drew upon other, and perhaps 
more basic, forms of patriotic attachment to country — to ancestral piety, the beauty 
of the countryside, and a legacy of cultural accomplishments. Those who would 
reinforce their republican arrangements, and those who would hope to bring repub- 
lican attitudes and institutions into places where they have little to no history, would 
do well to follow his example. 


Summary and Future Directions: Republican Patriotism 
and the Encouraging Hand 


There is no reason to think that Mill had Rousseau in mind when he wrote the 
passage that Viroli quotes from A System of Logic, but there is a significant 
resemblance nevertheless between the conclusion of that passage, in which Mill 
warns of those who would “desire selfishly to free themselves from their share of any 
common inconvenience by severing the connection,” and the passage from Book I, 
Chap. 7, of Rousseau’s Social Contract, in which he observes how everyone has a 
“private interest [that] can speak to him quite differently from the common interest.” 
Under the influence of this private interest, Rousseau declares, the individual will be 
tempted “to view what he owes the common cause as a free contribution, the loss of 
which will harm others less than its payment burdens him.” In this way, the 
individual “might wish to enjoy the rights of the citizen without wanting to fulfill 
the duties of a subject, an injustice whose spread would cause the ruin of the body 
politic” (1978: 55). 

To prevent this ruin, Rousseau notoriously prescribes that those who place their 
private interest above the general will must be “forced to be free.” In doing so he 
justifies the use of what Pettit has called “the iron hand” to secure compliance with 
the law. Such coercion may well be justified to discourage free riding and other 
forms of injustice, but it has its limits, as Pettit (and Brennan) rightly insist. Just as 
we should economize on virtue, as Brennan and Pettit say, so we should economize 
on coercion. One way to do this is to rely on the intangible hand of social regard; yet 
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another is to call upon the encouraging hand of patriotism. Indeed, that is what Mill 
does when he appeals to the principle of nationality as an antidote to the selfish 
desire to ignore the burdens of the “common connection” when it is personally 
convenient to ignore them. For the stronger this feeling of common connection is, 
the weaker will be the selfish desire to evade its demands. 

There are, of course, qualifications to keep in mind. One is that patriotism is not 
confined to nationality — not, that is, unless one’s conception of nation is so 
capacious as to encompass not only ethnic and/or cultural considerations but also 
the sense of ancestry, of countryside, and of political ideals. A second qualification is 
that national identity itself need not lead to nationalism. This is a point well 
established by David Miller (1995). And a third qualification is that patriotism 
need not amount to a blind loyalty of a jingoistic or chauvinistic sort. This is a 
matter taken up in other essays in this volume, but a proper conception of patriotism 
will accommodate Cécile Laborde’s notion of critical or civic patriotism, which 
“directly starts from existing legacies — such as the French ethno-nationalist con- 
struction of the nation — and seeks to ‘de-ethnicize’ their content...” (2008: 248). 
Love of one’s country no more needs to be blind or uncritical, or limited to people of 
a single ethnicity, than love of one’s friends needs to be. 

If love of country is good, finally, it is also true that some countries are lovelier 
than others. This is especially true with respect to the political ideals they profess 
and, to greater and lesser extents, realize. As Pettit, Viroli, and others have helped us 
see, republican polities, grounded as they are in aspirations to publicity and self- 
government, are in this sense eminently worthy of patriotic devotion. That is why 
Viroli is right to elevate republican patriotism above patriotism simpliciter. Patriot- 
ism simpliciter must not be overlooked or slighted, however, for its encouraging 
hand has a vital role to play in the preservation of the republican polity. For there to 
be republican patriotism, in sum, there must be republics; and for there to be 
republics, there must be patriotism. 
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Patriotism is often viewed by liberals with suspicion, if not hostility. Patriotic 
excess presents obvious dangers for a liberal democracy that is committed to 
individual liberties, the rule of law, and fair treatment of minorities. However, 
rather than pathologizing a love of country, liberals should endorse a limited form 
of patriotism. If a love of country can be disciplined by liberal values, it can be 
harnessed as a force for good. This chapter proposes a model of liberal patriotism, 
representing both an aspiration and description of what patriotic sentiment 
involves. Patriotism implicates a certain understanding of identity, morality, and 
citizenship. Within a liberal political context, patriotism can be understood to be 
valuable in a number of respects: it aids the maintenance of political stability, it is 
instrumental to democratic deliberation, and it supports social justice. For it to be 
considered liberal, though, any patriotism must be proven compatible with the 
values of freedom and autonomy. Moreover, any persuasive model of liberal 
patriotism must provide some guidance on multicultural diversity. In order for 
this to happen, a certain kind of political community must prevail: one in which 
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citizens are prepared to hear and evaluate the claims of minorities, motivated by a 
sense of common good. Clearly, this involves a patriotism that is defined in terms 
of a civic culture and identity — crucially, one that is being subject to contest and 
revision. Contemporary political developments highlight the limits of liberal 
patriotism. Nonetheless, at a time when nativist and illiberal forms of patriotism 
gain popularity, a liberal patriotism presents an urgent antidote. 


Keywords 
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The idea of liberal patriotism may sound like a contradiction to some. For some, a 
love of country all too often grows into an illiberal passion. If liberals are committed 
to individual freedom and diversity, they should decline to endorse patriotism. As 
George Kateb (2006, p. 3) puts it, patriotism “typically involves a grave moral error 
and its source is typically a state of mental confusion.” History is replete with 
examples of political appeals to patriotism, which have justified dubious wars, 
violations of liberties, breaches of the rule of law, and racist persecutions of 
minorities. Liberals may be better off, therefore, without patriotism. 

Others find in the idea of liberal patriotism an antidote to these very dangers, if not 
other threats to liberal democracy. The answer to patriotic excess should not be to 
pathologize patriotism but rather to constrain it. If a love of country can be disci- 
plined by liberal values, it can be harnessed as a force for good. Such a benign 
patriotism may help power the kind of solidarity and fellow feeling required to 
sustain liberal democracy. This includes sustaining one that is fit to deal with diverse 
populations, in which there are claims for the recognition of cultural differences. 

Much depends on what one means, precisely, by patriotism. While there is 
universal agreement that it refers to a love of country, just what else is implied by 
the term is contested. The meaning of patriotism depends on the assumptions one has 
about what loving your country must involve. For liberal skeptics, any patriotic 
feeling tends to unravel into a form of irrational jingoism; patriotism implies a 
jealous kind of feeling that lends itself to being used for unsavory political purposes. 
Yet is this the only kind of patriotism possible? 

This chapter puts forward a model of liberal patriotism, representing both an 
aspiration and description of what patriotic sentiment involves (For a more detailed 
elaboration of liberal patriotism and its relationship with citizenship and national 
culture, see Soutphommasane (2012a). This chapter draws primarily upon the 
arguments made therein.). Part I outlines the three dimensions of patriotism: identity, 
morality, and citizenship. Part II explains how patriotism is compatible with liberal 
values. Part III examines how patriotic citizenship can provide guidance for dealing 
with questions of multicultural diversity. Part IV reflects on the limits of liberal 
patriotism and its desirability given contemporary political developments. 
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Three Dimensions of Patriotism 


Patriotism involves a love of one’s country. Yet this alone tells us little about what 
patriotism must mean. What must such a “love” involve? To what does “country” 
refer? And how is a love of country expressed? It can be unclear whether patriotism 
is merely an emotion or can be a reasoned attitude; whether it is directed at one’s 
physical homeland, fellow citizens, or nation; and whether it is something directed 
toward improving one’s country or toward people and countries outside 
it. Moreover, it can be unclear whether patriotism can be compatible with any 
liberalism that places primacy on individual liberty, the rule of law, and limited 
government. 

As I use the term, patriotism refers to an identification with one’s political 
community and a special concern for its welfare and the welfare of one’s fellow 
citizens. Understanding patriotism this way makes it possible to capture three 
dimensions of patriotism: as a mode of loyalty, as a moral stance, and as an 
expression of citizenship. Patriotism in its various forms requires that a person 
conceive of their identity and country in a certain way. It also makes specific 
demands on how a citizen should act toward their fellow citizens, with these 
demands derived from a citizen’s membership of a political community. 

The idea of patriotic identity first entails a citizen identifying with their political 
community and fellow citizens. This is an admittedly political view of patriotism, 
which may cut against some of the naturalistic implications of the term. “At its core,” 
John Schaar (2002, p. 235) suggests, “patriotism means love of one’s homeplace, and 
of the familiar things and scenes associated with the homeplace.” However, such an 
attachment to one’s native landscape can only ever be one component of a patriotic 
loyalty and never its defining quality. Even in more ancient times, when the patria was 
more easily associated with a specific physical space, a love of one’s country was 
“tied less to the specific locale of the city and more to an idea,” whether it was the 
polis of the Athenian city state or the laws of the Roman republic (Dietz 2002, p. 202). 
The patria, in other words, is not so much a geographical entity as it is a political one. 

In modern terms, to belong to a patria is to belong to a political community or 
state. A person who cares only for the landscape of her homeland or the lifestyle she 
associates with her country could not rightly be considered a patriot in the relevant 
sense. To talk of one’s country is not to refer simply to that spot on earth on which 
one is born or lives but also that polity of which one is a member. 

The typical patriotic citizen regards her political community as an object of 
loyalty and by virtue of that stands in a particular relationship of commitment to 
the community. Where one regards a community in such a way, one is “disposed to 
feel pride when it prospers, shame when it declines, and anger or indignation when it 
is harmed” (Oldenquist 2002, p. 27). Understanding patriotism as a form of loyalty 
in this way rules out the “impartial patriot.” This is the patriot who says she supports 
her country strictly on the basis that it has well-defined and praiseworthy features. 
For this putative patriot, there is nothing to prevent her love of country from simply 
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being transferred from one country to another. By contrast, a “loyalty patriot” will 
allow her judgment to be partly determined by the fact that it is her country that is at 
stake (Oldenquist 2002, pp. 34-35). The loyalty patriot cannot simply transfer her 
allegiance to another country. Patriotism means, in this case, that one is loyal to one’s 
country as one’s own country. An American patriot may point to America’s embodi- 
ment of ideas of liberty and democracy, or a British patriot may identify with her 
country’s sense of fair play. But their patriotism is based on the particular manifes- 
tation of those qualities: it matters that it is American liberty and democracy and 
British fair play. 

Generally speaking, loyalty is intimately connected to the historical identities that 
people bear as a result of their membership of a group. Such a “historical self” is 
more often than not a product of inherited identities. It can also be one developed 
through choice. A patriotic citizen may identify with their country because they were 
born into it, but, as in the case of an immigrant who comes to love their new adopted 
country, may also do so because of a conscious decision. Either way, a citizen who 
feels patriotic loyalty will regard their country as a valued part of their personal 
identity. They will seek to pursue its good, because their own good is bound up in it. 

This need not imply a blind form of loyal identification. To say that a patriotic 
citizen has a sense of deep loyalty to their country is not to say that they cannot 
discriminate between reasons. A patriotic citizen must have some idea of the positive 
qualities of her country, such as its merits or achievements, and be able to cite these 
as reasons why her country is worthy of her love and devotion. When speaking of a 
patriot’s love of her country, neither the fact that a given country has certain merits 
and achievements nor the fact that that country is hers is in itself enough. The 
foundation of patriotism must incorporate both components (Baron 2002; Primoratz 
2002). Where someone cares for particular merits or achievements without also 
caring for the fact that they belong to her country, the result is an aesthetic love of 
country that privileges general traits over particularity. And where someone iden- 
tifies her country and compatriots with no attention to why she might do so, other 
than the fact that it is her country and her compatriots, this is more rightly described 
as absolutist tribalism than patriotic loyalty. 

If patriotism involves in the first instance a form of loyal identification, it is in 
more practical terms a moral stance, involving certain principles for how one must 
treat one’s fellow citizens. It entails special duties or responsibilities, which we owe 
“only to those particular people with whom we have had certain significant sorts of 
interactions or to whom we stand in certain significant sorts of relations” (Scheffler 
2001, p. 49). A patriotic moral stance involves special duties, which existing by 
virtue of belonging to and identifying with one’s country. For the patriot, these duties 
entail having a special concern for the welfare of one’s country and for one’s fellow 
citizens. Such concern is special insofar as a patriotic citizen makes some morally 
significant discrimination between her country and others. This is axiomatic for 
patriotism: it is difficult to consider someone a patriot where one’s country counts for 
little in their moral thinking. The patriot not only believes their country matters, but 
her concern for her own country is likely to be more intense or more immediate, if 
not more weighty, than her concern for the rest of humanity or for any other country. 
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What special concern must mean in action is admittedly problematic. In one view, 
it involves moral priority for fellow citizens: to be patriotic means one is required to 
be partial to the interests of one’s country and effectively to regard one’s fellow 
citizens as counting for more than other people generally. This implies that where 
there is a conflict between one’s special duties to one’s country and one’s duties to 
other human beings in general, the former must win the day. However, this would 
permit patriots to inflict harm on outsiders whenever it is possible to justify one’s 
actions according to some special responsibility. This result is something only the 
adherents of an extreme patriotism would be ready to endorse. If we accept there are 
general moral constraints to action (say, to take as a minimum, duties to respect basic 
human rights), then the idea of strict priority for compatriots is difficult to defend. 
Among other things, it makes no acknowledgment of the different weight of duties, 
leading to the possible conclusion that any special duty owed to one’s country 
(however trivial) must be given priority over any other moral duty (however 
significant). 

The idea of special concern does entail, though, a notion of bearing a distinctive 
burden for one’s country and fellow citizens. A patriotic citizen will presumably be 
willing to do more for her country over others and for her compatriots over people in 
general. This does not necessarily imply the patriot is committed to believing a 
compatriot is a more valuable person than a non-compatriot or that the patriot 
repudiates the equal worth of persons. What follows from the connection between 
valuing one’s relationships and recognizing special reasons arising out of those 
relations is something else. When one values one’s relationship with someone, that 
fact provides “presumptively decisive reasons” for action (Scheffler 2001, p. 100). If 
one attaches noninstrumental value to one’s relationship with a compatriot, one will 
be disposed to see the compatriot’s needs and interests as providing reasons that the 
interests of other people do not provide and that would otherwise not exist. This may 
mean, for example, that one’s positive duties to one’s compatriots require one to bear 
greater costs in order to provide them assistance compared to the costs that one may 
be expected to bear in order to provide comparable assistance to a person in general. 
Or that when there is a clash between the positive duties one owes to a compatriot 
and the positive duties owed to other people, the former may take precedence. 

It remains to consider the third aspect of patriotism: patriotism as citizenship. 
Having regard to citizenship helps to answer the question of whether special concern 
for one’s country can be grounded in mere patriotic identification. It places patriot- 
ism into a clear social and political context. Patriotic identification and special 
concern — that is to say, patriotic loyalty and patriotic morality — assume some 
bond of commonality, some relationship not only between one patriot, and another 
but also between a patriot and their country. Lest her loyalty and concern be taken 
advantage of, the patriot must be confident that her readiness to make sacrifices will 
be reciprocated by her fellow citizens. 

There is implied in this a relatively thick notion of community. Patriotism relies 
on more than simply an “ordinary” conception of community: the idea of “a group of 
people who share a range of values, a way of life, identify with the group and its 
practices, and recognise each other as members of that group.” It also draws on a 
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“moralized” conception of community, in which members have mutual concern for 
each other, reflected in them according to each other’s interest on some non- 
instrumental weight in their practical reasoning (Mason 2000, pp. 21-27). 

Such mutuality has its basis in a citizen belonging to a political community. 
Citizenship refers not simply to the legal status of political membership and the 
enjoyment of certain individual rights and formal entitlements. To be a citizen means 
taking on a certain identity and obligations, such that one is willing to sacrifice one’s 
private interests from time to time for the benefit of the common good. Individual 
citizens come to regard themselves as participants in a common endeavor. The value 
of political membership cannot be reducible to the value it has for citizens as 
individuals but is related to certain “common goods” that can only be enjoyed 
with others. When the patriot is committed to her country, and feels the bond of 
solidarity with her compatriots, she is motivated and sustained by her sharing with 
others of a certain legacy of her country. Things such as the common liberty of a 
society, its particular set of political institutions and its system of social welfare all 
help to comprise a collective historical achievement that is more than the sum of the 
value it has for individual citizens. 

These three dimensions of patriotism help to clarify the relationships that patriot 
has with their fellow citizens and with their country. These are relationships that are 
defined by some sense of historical identity, animated by moral duty, and experi- 
enced as a civic bond. Being tied to a historical identity, such relationships may not 
always arise from some voluntary entry into a political community or even from 
some explicit, identifiable affirmation of commitment. There is no singular condition 
under which these relationships arise. But insofar as a person draws upon the 
resources of a political community and has a reason to regard their membership of 
it as intrinsically valuable, there arises certain special patriotic duties. 


A Liberal Patriotism 


The idea of patriotism evokes civic virtue, involving as it does a strong sense of 
identification with a political community, special moral concern, and an expression of 
citizenship. A love of one’s country entails a set of excellences attached to the role of 
being a citizen in a polity. It could be argued that patriotism draws upon the kind of 
citizenship closely aligned with “republican” ideas about the collective self- 
government and individual freedom from domination by others. Political theorists 
frequently draw a distinction between republican and liberal conceptions of political 
order. If the republican view considers collective self-government to be internally 
related to liberty — that freedom can be secured only where citizens discharge their 
duty as active citizens and participate in self-rule — the liberal view regards liberty as 
best secured through individual rights and equality before the law — in other words, 
through institutional design. According to the liberal account of politics, “citizen 
capacity consists mainly in the power to retrieve these rights and ensure equal 
treatment, as well as to influence the effective decision makers” (Taylor 1995, p. 200). 
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However, many contemporary accounts of liberalism have been more sympa- 
thetic to concerns about civic character. Liberal citizenship “envisions popular 
government, responsive to the demands of its citizens,” and is checked by a body 
of citizens who are prepared to “be moderate in their demands and self-disciplined 
enough to accept painful measures when they are necessary” (Galston 1991, 
pp. 224-225). Liberal political order must pay attention to the requirement that 
citizens be ready “to tolerate others, to act more or less responsibly, to take some part 
in public affairs, to stay informed, and to act for the good of the whole at least 
sometimes” (Macedo 2003, p. 10). It is possible, in fact, to conceive of a “republican 
liberalism” or “liberal republicanism,” in which republican civic virtue is an internal 
value of a liberal theory of rights and citizenship (Dagger 1997; Pettit 1999). 
Although at the level of principle liberal and republican conceptions diverge, “in a 
society which exhibits a high degree of pluralism, they are likely to converge 
substantively in practice” (Miller 2000, p. 59). 

Patriotism can be considered valuable in an explicitly “liberal” context. Even 
liberal societies defined predominantly in terms of individual rights and a rule of law 
draw upon the kind of solidarity that patriotism represents. At a very minimum, the 
conditions of a liberal polity include laws that are impartial and fairly administered, a 
government that is not arbitrarily coercive but robust enough to maintain order, and a 
public culture of impartiality that precludes public officials from using their office to 
advance their own interests and those of their family and friends (Canovan 1996, 
p. 38). These conditions have built into them tacit assumptions about the existence of 
a moralized political community. In order to adhere to the rule of law and to observe 
impartial government, citizens must have some assurance that their restraint will be 
reciprocated by others rather than exploited by opportunists. Margaret Canovan 
(1996, p. 38) astutely notes that “even anti-communal versions of liberalism assume 
the existence of a polity resting upon sufficient generalized trust to outweigh the 
bonds of kin, caste, religion or ethnicity.” 

That liberal politics is more favorably disposed to patriotic solidarity than usually 
recognized is illustrated by what is arguably the most influential contemporary 
account of liberal political theory: political liberalism. For political liberals such as 
John Rawls, a liberal polity will not be unified by agreement about moral concep- 
tions of the good life; it will feature a “reasonable pluralism” on matters of ethical 
belief, values, and practice. Even so, citizens in such a polity will have some 
common ground on which to relate to one another. Citizens in a well-ordered liberal 
democratic society share a political identity defined by public reason: they are “ready 
to explain the basis of their actions to one another in terms each could reasonably 
expect that others might endorse as consistent with their freedom and equality” 
(Rawls 1993, p. 218). Any readiness to abide by public reason is tied to the 
obligations of political membership. Political liberalism views public justification 
as emanating from a special concern and identification with the political community: 


According to this conception, persons are members of a political community if as a result of 
the exercise of reason they come to endorse the conception of justice which underlies their 
major institutions, identify with those institutions because they endorse that conception, and 
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acknowledge each other as members. Members of such a community will also share a 
common purpose ... to the extent that they each have a commitment to sustaining those 
institutions together, and the realisation of this goal will necessarily require cooperation of 
various kinds. So understood, political community appears to possess considerable 
non-instrumental value: the institutions which are partially constitutive of it are transparent 
in a way which seems to embody a fundamental kind of respect for persons, and the 
cooperation involved in sustaining them is also valuable for its own sake. (Mason 2000, 
p. 68) 


Thus understood, there are a number of ends which patriotism can serve within a 
liberal political order. 

First, patriotism aids the maintenance of stability — that is, the capacity of a 
political order to generate its own continued support from citizens. For any concep- 
tion of a political order to work, there must be sufficient motivation among citizens 
to comply with the rule of law and with other demands that come with membership 
of the polity. Where citizens can identify with their political community as their own, 
and take a special concern for its welfare, other things being equal, a political 
community is likely to enjoy a greater level of stability. 

Second, patriotism is instrumental to democratic deliberation. A political com- 
munity valuing public justification will involve a deliberative mode of democracy. 
This mode can be contrasted with a populist mode of democracy (which places few 
restrictions on popular rule) and with a negative constitutionalism (which values 
popular rule only as an instrument for securing certain individual rights). At its heart, 
a deliberative democracy invites citizens to take decisions that reflect the considered 
will of the political community, through a process of free and open debate. This, 
rather than interest-based bargaining or bald appeals to legal rights, is the predom- 
inant means of responding to conflict and disagreement. Yet again, a high level of 
trust among citizens is required. People must trust that others are willing to consider 
one’s interests and opinions and moreover that others will be willing to abide by the 
results of deliberation, which is where patriotic identification and concern enter the 
picture. There is a very particular kind of citizen entailed in deliberative democracy: 
one who acts in public with a desire to reach mutual understanding. Without a citizen 
of such disposition, any attempt of collective dialogue will give way to negotiation, 
deal-making, and general suspicion such that “no political activity will be regarded 
as a good faith effort to fashion a collective solution” (Laden 2001, p. 204). A 
political community characterized by patriotic solidarity will meet some of the 
conditions required for deliberation. The patriotic citizen is, after all, one disposed 
to acting with regard to a common good and to advancing the welfare of their 
community and fellow compatriots. 

Moreover, many liberals would highlight a third end that patriotism serves: social 
justice. We may assume here that social justice or the maintenance of a welfare state 
is a necessary feature of a liberal democratic polity — a point to which only the most 
ardent of libertarians committed to a minimal state would perhaps object. As many 
theorists of distributive justice contend, any principle of social justice will be applied 
within a “bounded” community within which distribution takes place: a group of 
people “committed to dividing, exchanging, and sharing social goods, first of all 
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among themselves” (Walzer 1983, p. 31). Such a community depends on some sense 
of common identity in a number of respects. There is a need for some shared 
understanding or agreement within a community about the basis on which people 
can make just claims to resources. There is also, again, a need for generalized trust 
and reciprocity. The sacrifices made by citizens for others — for people whom one 
does not know and will probably never meet — can only be sustained when they are 
considered as sacrifices for “one of us.” Social justice presumes that any sacrifices 
will be matched by others and that one’s own possible needs tomorrow will be 
insured by one’s contribution today. A solidaristic political community can offer 
such an assurance (See Kymlicka (2002), Miller (2004), and Uslaner (2002). The 
empirical basis for this proposition as it relates to national identity, however, should 
not be overstated. The extent to which a shared national identity is required to sustain 
social trust and to which social trust is required to support a welfare state is subject to 
debate among social scientists. For discussions about the effects of ethnic and 
cultural diversity on social trust, see Kymlicka and Banting 2006, Leigh 2006, and 
Putnam 2007.). 

It remains to consider whether patriotism may be compatible not only with a 
liberal politics but also a liberal morality and a liberal sense of autonomy. 

On the count of autonomy, a liberal view endorses the idea that every person 
should have the right to govern their life as they see fit. It is axiomatic that the 
individual must be accorded the freedom to pursue their conception of a good life. 
The idea that people in a liberal society have a fundamental right to “equal concern 
and respect” implies a notion of someone being “capable of forming and acting on 
intelligent conceptions of how their lives should be lived” (Dworkin 1978, p. 272). 
The possible tension between this conception of individuality and patriotism should 
be obvious. The idea of patriotism is based on the idea of loyal identification with 
one’s country or more specifically a “historical identity.” In turn, such an identity 
involves a moralized sense of belonging, something similar to what Michael Sandel 
calls a strong or constitutive conception of community. By this, Sandel (1982, 
p. 150) means that members “conceive their identity — the subject and not just the 
object of their feelings and aspirations — as defined to some extent by the community 
of which they are a part.” 

Some liberals may query whether such a sense of community can be reconciled 
with a liberal value of self-development. Patriotic solidarity would involve a stifling 
conformity: to be accepted as a citizen would require an individual to merge their 
sense of self with that of their community’s, the content of which they cannot 
themselves determine. This is at the heart of the so-called voluntarist objection to 
special duties of the sort implied by patriotic identification. According to this 
objection, “mere membership in a group or participation in a relationship cannot 
by itself give rise to any duties at all” (Scheffler 2001, p. 54). If an individual is to 
owe special duties to their compatriots, they must arise only from some voluntary 
assumption of responsibility — if not by virtue of entering into some morally relevant 
relationship, then by virtue of voluntarily accepting the benefits of participating in 
that relationship. This voluntarist objection reflects a liberal concern that any special 
duties tied to patriotism may lock individuals into a social identity they did not 
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necessarily choose. They may “threaten our capacity for self-determination — our 
capacity to determine who, in social terms, we are” (Scheffler 2001, p. 106). 

There are two responses to this voluntarist objection. The first takes us to one of 
the dimensions of patriotism outlined earlier: citizenship. If we accept that patriotic 
special concern is grounded in the relationship that someone has with their fellow 
citizens and in their membership of a political community that provides them with 
certain “common goods” that can only be enjoyed with others, the objection need not 
trouble the liberal patriot too much. Where a citizen draws upon the “common 
goods” of a political community, and has not opted to withdraw from society, they 
may be regarded as having voluntarily accepted, at least implicitly, certain benefits 
that accompany the status of citizenship. More fundamentally — this being the second 
response — the voluntarist objection fails to recognize that any capacity a person has 
to determine their individual identity has limits. A voluntarist could not seriously 
propose that we can choose all of our loyalties: consider the influence that unchosen 
historical relationships, such as those we have with parents and siblings, communi- 
ties, and nations, have on our identities. “The idea that the significance of our 
personal ties and social affiliations is wholly dependent on our wills,” as Scheffler 
suggests in his instructive discussion of the voluntarist objection, “can only be 
regarded as a fantasy.” As for the justification of patriotic identification, it is 
important not to jump to the conclusion that recognizing our social relationships 
consigns us to an “exaggerated communitarianism or historicism” (Scheffler 2001, 
pp. 106-107). 

If patriotism’s apparent conflict with liberal autonomy stems primarily from the 
idea of patriotic identification (i.e., patriotism as loyalty), its potential conflict with 
liberal morality more specifically relates to the idea of special concern. That the 
patriot should accord special weight to the needs and interests of her country and 
fellow citizens cuts against basic liberal understandings of morality. Such an under- 
standing is based on the belief that a morally good agent ought to do what is equally 
good for all persons. This proposition runs twofold: (1) all persons are of equal moral 
worth and are hence entitled to equal respect and concern and (2) the moral agent 
judges matters from an impartial and rational perspective and must act in a manner 
that abstracts herself from all social particularity and partiality (MacIntyre 2002). 
Does not patriotism involve a morality of precisely the opposite kind, based as it is 
on self-concern for one’s country? Patriotism’s liberal critics argue that a patriot is 
merely a group egoist of thinking always of “my country first” (see Oldenquist 2002, 
pp. 27-28). A sophisticated formulation of this line of criticism, commonly referred 
to as “the distributive objection,” focuses in particular on those individuals who do 
not enjoy the benefits generated by special patriotic concern (see Scheffler 2001, 
pp. 56-59). If the patriot acts as a moral particularist, her fellow citizens may well 
enjoy the benefits of her pursuing her patriotism. But does this not supply the 
patriot’s fellow citizens with benefits that are unreasonable? Does not the member- 
ship that a given group of citizens have of a political community disrupt a more 
egalitarian distribution of duty that would have previously prevailed? And does not 
particularism undermine the patriot’s capacity to be a rational and impartial moral 
agent who thinks and acts with a measure of critical distance from her own country? 
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This conflict between particularity and universality is, in one view, unavoidable; 
any attempt of reconciliation is possible only at the price of “emasculating” 
patriotism. Patriotism constrained by an impersonal morality (the kind of patriot- 
ism I have outlined above) would not truly count as an authentic patriotism. “In 
some of the most important situations of actual social life,” Alasdair MacIntyre 
(2002, p. 46) argues, “either the patriotic standpoint comes into serious conflict with 
the standpoint of a genuinely impersonal morality or it amounts to no more than a 
set of practically empty slogans.” Two particular situations stand out. First, there 
can be a conflict over the use of essential resources between communities, that is, a 
conflict over resources necessary for the community’s survival and growth. Where 
this arises, patriotism requires that “I strive to further the interests of my community 
and you strive to further those of yours,” even to the point of being willing to fight 
on behalf of one’s community. Second, a conflict can occur between communities 
over “the right way for each to live.” Again, in such a case, the standpoint of 
patriotism and that of liberal morality appear to be opposed. Whereas the liberal 
moral position “requires neutrality not only between rival and competing interests 
but also between rival and competing sets of beliefs about the best way for human 
beings to live,” patriotism demands that the citizen be a partisan (MacIntyre 2002, 
p. 47). 

There is an appealing clarity to this portrayal, but there are also reasons to be 
skeptical of MacIntyre’s presentation of the issue. Patriotic concern would, if we 
accept his position, entail an uncompromising particularity of a “whatever it takes” 
variety. This is plainly illustrated by MaclIntyre’s consideration of a conflict between 
communities over the good life, where he notes that the good of a community can 
require the subjugation of others. For instance, the administration of the Roman and 
British empires “required infringing upon the territory and the independence of 
barbarian border peoples”; the patriot in such a situation is compelled under her 
love of her country to follow in executing such policies (MacIntyre 2002, p. 46). Yet 
as it is invoked here, patriotism provides a license for unbridled militarism. There 
would be little scope for dissent against expressions of zealous patriotism. If we 
adopt MaclIntyre’s view, a patriotic American citizen would be expected to fall in line 
should her government pursue an openly expansionist or imperialist American 
foreign policy (like, say, the one pursued by Theodore Roosevelt at the turn of the 
twentieth century). Such acquiescence would also apply in cases of patriotic expres- 
sion within a community’s borders. For example, the patriotic British citizen would 
quite possibly be left with little option but to accede to the proposition of repatriating 
immigrants to their native countries (as the Conservative politician Enoch Powell 
proposed with respect to Afro-Caribbean immigrants in the 1960s). In both cases, if 
what is at stake is the survival or welfare of the community, the patriot must 
ostensibly side with defending or advancing their community. If this is the case, it 
is difficult to justify patriotism’s moral worth. There would be no limits placed on 
what patriots can do, not even justice, in the name of securing the good of their 
country. Patriotism would become merely the kind of collective pride that Leo 
Tolstoy condemned when he wrote that patriotism was the root of all political 
conflict in cultivating “the exclusive desire for the well-being of one’s people” and 
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exalting “every appropriation of other people’s property made with a view of 
increasing the power of one’s own country” (in Nathanson 1993, p. 8). 

An alternative to MacIntyre’s position is available. We can make a number of 
distinctions. There is a difference between loving one’s country and having an 
inflated conception of its merits, between being concerned about the security of 
one’s country and having a hunger for war, and between possessing a special 
identification with one’s fellow citizens and having an enmity or lack of sympathy 
toward all outsiders. Special concern for one’s country and fellow citizens need not 
mean an exclusive concern for one’s country, an indifference or hostility to other 
countries and people in general. Nor does it need to mean an aggressive concern for 
one’s country, a desire not only for one’s country to do well but also to dominate over 
others. A proper patriotism, as George Orwell (2000, p. 300) wrote, should be 
understood to be “defensive, both militarily and culturally,” without involving any 
desire to force one’s love of country upon others. Patriotism need not be identical to 
chauvinism, jingoism, or xenophobia; patriots can act in the name of their country 
but within the limits of justice (Macedo 2011; Nathanson 1993). As well as this, 
patriots can act in a manner that is generous and sensitive to the demands of 
distributive justice. If a love of country must involve special responsibilities, 
which includes both burdens and benefits, one should not be blind to how providing 
significant advantages for one’s compatriots may end up disadvantaging one’s 
non-compatriots. 

To be sure, this may not be enough to count as “liberal” for those who believe that 
liberal morality can be understood only in terms of a cosmopolitan impartiality that 
makes no discrimination between persons on the basis of group membership. But 
there is no logical necessity that identifying with one’s country, and desiring it to 
prosper, means one must act without any concern whatsoever for the effect that 
special concern will have on others. While more uncompromising patriots such as 
MacIntyre would argue that any such limitation emasculates patriotism, introducing 
moral constraints to patriotism does not diminish patriotism as I have defined it. 

Consider, for example, a case where one’s country has declared war on another. A 
patriotic citizen is under no strict or absolute duty to take her country’s side and fight 
on its behalf simply because it is her country. A patriotic citizen may well believe she 
must oppose their country’s military involvement in a conflict abroad because it will 
inflict unnecessary loss of life (even if, let us say, she believes her country’s security 
would be served by such intervention). In turn, this may mean that a citizen may 
refuse, say, being conscripted for military service. Equally, a citizen may despite 
their opposition decide to fight on their country’s behalf (there were many Ameri- 
cans, for example, who opposed the war in Vietnam but nonetheless chose not to 
dodge the draft and serve their tour of duty once conscripted). A moderate, liberal 
patriotism does not dictate mindless loyalty. If a concern for one’s country is to 
provide a moral reason for acting, then it offers only a prima facie or pro tanto 
reason, ultimately open to rebuttal. For the liberal patriot, that her country is at war 
cannot be the only consideration in how she reflects upon whether she is to support 
her government’s decision to commit to military action. A love of country does not 
impose unconditional devotion. 
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Finally, we should evaluate what a liberal morality based on impartiality must 
actually involve. The temptation is to believe that a liberal moral agent must assume 
the stance of perfect detachment, “that of a rational being as such, responding to the 
requirements of morality not qua parent or farmer or quarterback, but qua rational 
being as such.” This agent “has abstracted [...] herself from all social particularity” 
becoming not merely an impartial spectator but a correspondingly impartial actor 
(MacIntyre 2002, p. 51). Such a portrait demands from the liberal an effacement of 
their identity when they make a moral decision. The better view is one in which 
liberal morality can recognize the special responsibilities or duties people owe to 
others with whom we stand in significant relations — for example, as parents, friends, 
neighbors, and citizens — and permit them within limits. Where a liberal view cannot 
account for such responsibilities, the result would be a narrow, cerebral, and ulti- 
mately inaccessible morality. 

If anything, impartiality operates at two different levels. Once we account for 
this, it becomes clear that there is no necessary conflict between special duties of 
patriotism and moral impartiality. There is, in effect, a first- and second-order 
impartiality (Barry 1995). A first-order impartiality requires the justifications of a 
moral agent to be framed in terms of a strictly impersonal stance: it rules out 
expressions of patriotism in which the citizen declares “because it’s my country.” 
This is something of a caricature, however. Few liberals believe that endorsing 
impartiality must mean that this should fully govern the conduct of individual 
agents (see Scheffler 2001, p. 78). Liberalism would be rather sterile if the idea of 
acting impartially must such total detachment from one’s identity and community. 
A second-order impartiality, by contrast, involves attempting to find common 
ground between partial feelings and impartial principles. For example, while 
specialties such as familial love, friendship, and patriotism involve an essential 
particularity, they can be consistent with impartiality. Liberal impartiality need not 
require that one avoid any partial concern whatsoever. It merely requires that 
whatever partial concern one has must be equally permissible for anyone in 
relevantly similar circumstances. This need not involve the kind of “impartial 
patriotism” described earlier: there is a significant difference between valuing 
one’s country only because of certain features obtained and justifying one’s actions 
with reference to impartial as well as partial reasons. In the case of supporting one’s 
country in a given situation, one may well offer the reason “because it is my 
country.” Where liberal morality is involved, this justification is defensible only 
when such reasoning stands for something like “because it is my country, and 
anyone would do the same if in my position.” Citizens retain their “particularity” 
while learning to think from perspectives of “generality” (Baron 2002, p. 72). In 
short, even liberal impartiality can leave room for special duties and some measure 
of partiality. This points to the possibility of a patriotism that can be expressed 
within the limits of reason and morality. Contrary to more uncompromising inter- 
pretations, patriotism can be circumscribed by some liberal standards and still retain 
its particularistic character. It just means that although a patriotic citizen may justify 
their actions and views with reference to their country, this cannot always be the sole 
or final justification. 
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Patriotism and Multicultural Diversity 


Any model of liberal patriotism, for it to be persuasive, must also provide some 
guidance on multicultural diversity. This seems a particularly urgent requirement, 
given that most liberal democratic societies contain diverse populations and are 
faced with demands for the recognition of cultural diversity. Many liberals accept 
that the recognition of cultural diversity is an important liberal interest: individual 
freedom is intimately linked with culture, since culture provides an individual with a 
“context of choice.” At first glance, though, it seems far from clear that patriotism 
can be reconciled with a multicultural diversity. Expressions of multiculturalism may 
be regarded as amounting to a fundamental challenge to a political community’s 
common identity. Perhaps more concerning, patriotism could imply a more active 
hostility against cultural diversity. If a patriotic attitude implies that one has an 
obligation to protect that identity from subversion, how should a patriot respond to a 
perceived threat that cultural diversity poses to a common national or civic identity? 
Clearly, there may be some circumstances in which a stance of patriotism could 
endorse the exclusion of some people from full and equal participation in the 
political community on account of their cultural identity. In such cases, patriotism 
can become less an expression of special concern or political identification and more 
one of social power — it reflects, that is, a capacity on the part of someone or some 
group “to determine for others whether or not certain aspects of their identity can or 
must be brought into play in certain circumstances and what claims they will 
authorise” (Laden 2001, p. 153). It is possible to conceive of circumstances when 
patriotic expression makes it difficult to recognize diverse cultural identities. 

This may occur in a number of ways. For example, a political community or state 
may demand that any expression of cultural identity should be confined to the private 
sphere, lest it interfere with one’s duties as a citizen. Consider the bans that some 
parliaments in Europe have introduced on face coverings and veils in public places, 
ostensibly aimed at the wearing of Islamic headdress such as the burqa, niqab, and 
hijab. In such cases, there is a refusal to recognize or endorse certain cultural 
practices, on the grounds that it may risk undermining national unity and patriotic 
fraternity. To illustrate how appeals to patriotism can be involved, consider some of 
the justifications provided by French authorities to ban Islamic headdress in public. 
As Cécile Laborde (2008, pp. 173-74) notes of the hijab controversy, but with 
obvious applicability to the more recent crusade by French authorities against the 
burga and niqab, “a communitarian, culturalist interpretation of laicité has been 
increasingly mobilised by official republicans.” Within this interpretation, the wear- 
ing of the veil is depicted as symptomatic of demands for cultural and religious 
recognition, which risk undermining national unity and patriotic fraternity. The 
escalating bans of cultural-religious items of clothing seem to illustrate an attempt 
by French authorities to (1) determine that only the identity of French republican 
citizenship should be on display in the public sphere; (2) determine that secularism, 
as part of a solidaristic French identity, should have normative authority for French 
Muslims; and (3) portray Muslim headscarves and veils as symbolic of a value 
system incompatible with a French republican ethos incorporating civic patriotism 
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and individual autonomy. These three aspirations reflect the three dimensions of 
laicité corresponding, respectively, with the values of egalité, liberté, and fraternité: 
state neutrality with respect to religious difference, a perfectionist state committed to 
individual autonomy, and a communitarian state fostering a civic sense of loyalty. 

Expressions of patriotism may also militate against multicultural diversity when 
they are tied to a particular cultural grouping in society. When, for instance, the 
former Australian Prime Minister John Howard spoke of Australian values and 
identity, he on more than one occasion explicitly noted that there was a dominant 
Judeo-Christian cultural pattern to the country’s way of life and that Australian 
democracy was the organic product of a British inheritance (see Curran 2004, 
Ch. 6). In such cases, there appears to be little scope for the positive valuation of 
minority cultural identities. The result is that some citizens may end up feeling 
excluded from the polity. In Australia that was explicitly defined as being a Judeo- 
Christian nation, it was unclear how (say) the Asian immigrant of Muslim, Hindu, or 
Buddhist faith — or for matter, of no religious belief — should feel about whether she 
could belong to Australian society. 

Patriotic hostility toward multicultural diversity may also be more explicit. Hilary 
Pilkington’s study of activists in the English Defence League (EDL) highlights how 
race and ethnicity can be central to patriotic passions. According to Pilkington 
(2016), while patriotic EDL activists insist they disavow racism, there remains in 
their stances a clear strain of hostility to ethnic and cultural minorities, particularly 
Muslims. Patriotic concerns about resisting “change” within England’s national 
identity and about “defending Britain” can quickly take on a racialized edge. What 
begins as patriotism displays “‘an evident slippage into nativism, and indeed into 
xenophobia” (Pilkington 2016, p. 112). Moreover, while on the surface, such 
patriotism can resemble the patriotism outlined above — an identification with 
one’s country and a special concern for the welfare of one’s country and citizens — 
it can be based on a profound disidentification with one’s political community. 

Here, it is important to spell out some of the background political conditions of 
liberal patriotism. In order for patriotism to accommodate multicultural diversity, a 
certain kind of political community must prevail: one in which citizens are prepared 
to hear and evaluate the claims of minorities, motivated by a sense of common good. 
Clearly, this involves a patriotism that is not defined in terms of race or ethnicity but 
more in terms of a civic culture and identity. Yet for this patriotism to be liberal — for 
it to be compatible with liberal values of freedom and autonomy — the content of 
such a shared culture and identity must be subject to contest and revision. 

This requirement can be understood in terms of deliberative democracy. Under 
conditions of liberal patriotism, members of a political community should conduct 
their public affairs according to an ideal of public justification. The affairs of the 
political community demand open debates in which citizens address each other as 
equals and on the basis of mutual respect. The fundamental expectation is that 
collective decisions should be arrived at through reflection rather than through a 
disguised exercise of power, coercion, deception, or manipulation. The obligations 
that flow from being a patriotic citizen are legitimate only to the extent that they are 
arrived at by a free process of debate, grounded in rational argument and public 
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justification. More specifically, this process must be governed by two conditions: 
first, that reasons given in debate are “sincerely” and “consistently” held, and 
second, that “citizens should be willing to moderate their claims in the hope that 
they can find common ground on which policy decisions can be based” (Miller 1995, 
pp. 96-97; cf. Gutmann and Thompson 1996, pp. 13-15). The aim of any democratic 
deliberation is to achieve, as much as possible, some consensus or agreement within 
the political community. 

Placing deliberative democratic limits on patriotism makes it possible for a 
patriotic acceptance of multiculturalism. Claims for recognition are controversial 
in a liberal society because they frequently involve moral disagreements; they 
provoke debates about the acceptability of the lifestyles, beliefs, and practices of 
different cultural groups in the community. Multicultural diversity provokes an 
enlarged democratic discussion, in which citizens consider minority identities and 
practices but also come to reflect on their community’s way of doing things. The 
ideal of deliberative democracy introduces to such a dialogue a regulative standard: 
citizens will seek, in the face of conflicting perspectives, “to understand each other’s 
point of view, to minimise their moral disagreements, and to search for common 
ground” (Gutmann 1993, p. 199). Underpinning deliberative democracy is also a 
norm of mutual respect or reciprocity. The expectation that citizens will offer 
sincerely and consistently held reasons with a willingness to find common ground 
implies that citizens of a political community cannot summarily dismiss claims for 
cultural recognition. They must instead consider arguments put forward as made by 
citizens entitled to equal respect and concern and give reasons for either endorsing or 
rejecting the claims. 

Lending a public dialogue a deliberative character does impose certain rhetorical 
requirements on how cultural minorities should make claims for the recognition of 
their identity. Miller refers, for example, to the need for minority cultural commu- 
nities “to use the resources of the common culture to find principles that place the 
claims of the group in a wider context.” Where a minority group seeks cultural 
recognition, its spokespeople need “to step outside their culture and appeal to values 
the wider society itself subscribes to or can be persuaded to share” (Miller 1995, 
p. 151). Within a framework of democratic deliberation, claims for cultural recog- 
nition need to be expressed in terms of reasons with which all members of the 
political community can engage. According to Festenstein (2005, pp. 124), argu- 
ments for accommodation may be framed in either of three ways: (1) in terms of a 
claim for differentiated treatment on the grounds of public reasons of equality, (2) in 
terms of establishing the importance of aspects of an identity, or (3) in terms of 
achieving a compromise between conflicting points of view. More often than not, 
however, arguments for accommodation might also need to answer questions about 
the compatibility of a cultural claim with the broader civic culture. 

Indeed, arguments about accommodation invariably prompt the political commu- 
nity to reflect upon its collective self-understanding. Where there is positive valua- 
tion and practical endorsement of a cultural identity, this may lead to some revision 
of the collective self-understanding. Clearly, not all claims of recognition will be 
guaranteed success. Some cultural beliefs or practices may simply be regarded as too 
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fundamentally divergent from those of the existing political community to receive 
public sanction. But where a community negotiates diversity under conditions of 
liberal patriotism, the arguments presented within any such dialogue are likely to 
refer to the historical identity and values of a community. 

Consider, for example, the controversy caused when in 2008 the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Rowan Williams, called for the accommodation of parts of Sharia or 
Islamic law in England as it related to matters of family law such as divorce (Rowan 
Williams, “Civil and Religious Laws in England: A Religious Perspective,” Foun- 
dation Lecture at the Royal Courts of Justice, London, 7 February 2008). The 
proposal for a form of “plural jurisdiction” provoked widespread concern that Sharia 
would then be used as a justification for committing breaches of English law, with 
one legal and justice system for Muslims and one for everyone else. In this instance, 
the British political community emphatically rejected the merits of Sharia. A 
spokesman for then British Prime Minister Gordon Brown, for instance, said that 
Brown “believes that British laws should be based on British values.” Other critics 
argued that English law was rooted in a Judeo-Christian tradition, that British 
notions of freedom involved laws being subject to parliamentary sovereignty, or 
that England was a Christian country with an established church. The merits of such 
characterizations of British national values or society aside, it is striking that the 
arguments put forward were framed in terms of a certain understanding of what the 
national civic culture (in this case, British) involved (I use “British” here for the sake 
of simplicity, although I am aware that Williams’s proposal related to English law. In 
any case, many participants in the debate (such as Prime Minister Brown) did not 
bother to make any such distinction.). The Sharia case raised questions not only 
about the British community’s civic values as a liberal democracy but also its 
heritage as a parliamentary democracy and as a predominantly Christian country. 
When this particular cultural dialogue prompted British citizens to reflect on the 
meaning of their community’s identity and practices, Britons — so it would seem — 
did so with reference to a British national culture and a sense of a particular national 
history or tradition. 

All this does mean that there is a limited scope for multicultural recognition. A 
public dialogue conducted under conditions of liberal patriotism will be more likely 
to accommodate some forms of multiculturalism than others. There are two different 
kinds of multicultural demands for cultural recognition: ones that aim to preserve the 
integrity of a cultural identity from encroachment by the rest of a national commu- 
nity and ones that aim to “pluralize” identities. Or to use the terms of Robert Goodin, 
there is a difference, respectively, between the claims of a “protective” multicultur- 
alism centered on protecting minority cultures and those of a “polyglot” multicul- 
turalism centered on expanding the range of options available to all, including 
members of a majority national culture (Goodin 2006; cf. Connolly 1994; Kymlicka 
2002, Ch. 8). 

The Sharia case falls squarely in the camp of a protective multiculturalism. The 
argument in favor of its accommodation implicates preserving Muslim communities 
from the reach, in this case, of English law. The trouble with this family of minority 
claims is that it is hard to see how it can meet the test of reciprocity. After all, 
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deliberative democracy “aims at reaching agreement wherever possible, and that 
requires that each group should be willing to listen to others and moderate its 
demands where this is necessary to obtain a compromise.” Moreover, if representa- 
tives speak for a group, they are required not simply “to table a list of non-negotiable 
demands, but to use the resources of the common culture to find principles that 
places the claims of the group in a wider context” (Miller 1995, p. 151). But claims 
for the protection of a particular culture involve tabling demands that are “non- 
negotiable,” with the result that common ground for agreement becomes less likely. 
From the perspective of deliberative democracy, any demand for deference to a 
culture can obscure the fact that the very claim for recognition calls upon citizens to 
evaluate and, ultimately, to judge (McBride 2005, p. 506). This would partly explain 
why Williams’s proposed accommodation of Sharia law was met with the opposition 
described: the effect of such action would have been to insulate an Islamic group 
identity from scrutiny from the British community at large. 

Where an expression of cultural identity is consistent with a polyglot multicul- 
turalism, a national community will find it easier to accede to a claim for recognition. 
For example, requests by minority cultural groups for public financial assistance to 
support some of their community activities (say, a subsidization of cultural festivals) 
will be relatively unthreatening to a wider political community; granting them will 
have the effect of expanding its members’ range of cultural choices. In such cases, 
there is no demand, as in the Sharia example, that a culture should be immune to 
adverse judgment. The relevant demand is one about ensuring that cultural identities 
and practices are included within the broader political community’s life. Moreover, 
the demand conceives of diverse cultural expression as effectively as public good to 
which all individual citizens can enjoy access. It is worth noting that repeated 
formulations of official multiculturalism in Australia, for example, have stressed 
multiculturalism as an identity option for “all Australians” (see Soutphommasane 
2012b). That is, the recognition of cultural identity has not been a means for 
preserving ethnic differences through institutional means, but something aimed at 
securing the right of “all Australians” to express their cultural identity. Similarly, 
when the Canadian Multiculturalism Act was adopted in 1988, the Canadian gov- 
ernment sought to promote it with the slogan of “Multiculturalism is being Cana- 
dian” (see Joppke 2004). 


The Limits of Liberal Patriotism 


A liberal patriotism disciplined by deliberative democracy can accommodate a range 
of multicultural claims. Even so, some multicultural critics of patriotism would argue 
that this does not go far enough. It may be impossible to divorce a civic culture or 
political community from the specific ethnic contexts and histories upon which it is 
built, something that takes on a new dimension with the ideal of deliberative 
democracy. As some proponents of a politics of difference contend, deliberation 
becomes a Trojan horse for cultural assimilation. The ideal of a deliberative democ- 
racy offers too narrow a conception of intercultural dialogue because it continues to 
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privilege an ideal of “a common good” and “insists on putting aside or transcending 
partial and particularistic differences” (Young 2000, p. 108). By imposing rhetorical 
and normative limits on claims for cultural recognition, liberal patriotism reproduces 
the original problem that multiculturalists seek to rectify: the homogenization of 
citizens’ identities. Deliberative democracy of the liberal patriotic variety places minor- 
ity groups at a disadvantage by forcing them to “learn the rules of the game” and also 
devalues cultural identities which deviate from the dominant norms of the prevailing 
civic culture. Moreover, deliberative democracy limits the potential for democratic 
discussion to transform the perspectives of the different social groups in society. Only 
when difference is regarded as a political resource — when identity groups are encour- 
aged to give public expression to their distinctiveness — can there be a dialogue that 
takes cultural differences seriously without consigning them to the private realm. 

Such criticisms imply that a process of cultural recognition and public dialogue 
must include some guarantee of a positive valuation of all cultural identities. 
However, this seems to demand too much. A guarantee of positive valuation 
would imply that all cultures must be regarded as equally worthy or valuable. As 
Taylor argues, cultural recognition does not require of us “peremptory and inauthen- 
tic judgments of equal value, but a willingness to be open to comparative cultural 
study” (Taylor 1994, p. 73). A commitment to multiculturalism requires a process of 
intercultural exchange, of engaging with the content of cultures presented for 
evaluation and subsequent recognition. When we do come to judgments of value 
about other cultures and identities, we do so on the basis of an understanding of what 
constitutes value, which we could not possibly have had when we started. Cultural 
recognition can only take place where there is a “fusion of horizons,” where “we 
learn to move in a broader horizon, within which what we have formerly taken for 
granted as the background to valuation can be situated as one possibility alongside 
the different background of the formerly unfamiliar culture” (Taylor 1994, p. 67). 

Liberal patriotism enters the picture here in the following way. Any intercultural 
exchange of the sort Taylor describes requires a stable background context. For 
citizens of a political community to consider and judge cultural identities and 
practices, there needs to be some sense of trust and a shared pre-existing identity 
among them. Public deliberation “requires some recognition prior to the process of 
discussion of who counts as a participant and what counts as a commonly acceptable 
reason without deliberation,” not to mention some sense among the participants that 
they are prepared to bear the costs and compromises of the process (Festenstein 
2005, p. 131). For liberal patriots, a shared civic culture and identity provide a ready 
engine for such trust and commitment. 

There remains the question of whether liberal patriotism is realistic enough, given 
that patriotic sentiment is prone to more illiberal expressions. Consider the contem- 
porary rise of nativist populism, which has been fueled by a certain kind of “love of 
country” — namely, a patriotism that has sought either to reclaim the greatness of 
one’s country or to defend one’s country against corrupting foreign influences. This 
development is compounded by the rise of a “post-truth” mode of politics, in which 
appeals to emotion dominate over facts and reason. Citizens in a “post-truth” mode 
of politics do not resemble the kind of citizens conceived within a deliberative 
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political culture. They do not necessarily give reasons in debate that are consistently 
or even sincerely held, and they seem disinclined to moderate their claims with a 
desire to find common ground with others. Nor do they consider arguments put 
forward by those with whom they disagree as made by fellow citizens entitled to 
equal respect and concern (especially when those fellow citizens may come from 
certain ethnic or religious backgrounds). 

Can a liberal form of patriotism be realized when swathes of voters, in many 
liberal democracies, have been so clearly moved by aggressive forms of patriotism? 
And when such voters are acting so clearly contrary to deliberative norms? The 
temper of patriotism, as it is actually expressed in political life, can appear too 
violent, too irrational, for the liberal to contemplate embracing it. 

The kind of considered, deliberative citizen liberal patriotism requires cannot be 
assumed, or taken for granted. Yet this is not necessarily a fatal deficiency of liberal 
patriotism. Rather, this highlights that any account of liberal patriotism represents as 
much an aspiration as it does a description. There are many preconditions of liberal 
patriotism, which may or may not be met. Liberal patriotic citizens must possess a civic 
fluency: they have an ability to weigh evidence, to empathize, and to change their mind 
when confronted with new and persuasive reasons. That this model of citizen is not 
always realized is not, in and of itself, a reason to suggest that it should not be endorsed. 

There is a more urgent reason, perhaps, why liberal patriotism should be 
endorsed. Two decades ago, writing about national pride in the United States, 
Richard Rorty reflected presciently on the dangers of a patriotic backlash against a 
cosmopolitan liberalism: 


At that point, something will crack. The nonsuburban electorate will decide that the system 
has failed and start looking around for a strongman to vote for — someone willing to assure 
them that, once he is elected, the smug bureaucrats, tricky lawyers, overpaid bond salesmen, 
and postmodernist professors will no longer be calling the shots ... One thing that is very 
likely to happen is that the gains made in the past forty years by black and brown Americans, 
and by homosexuals, will be wiped out. Jocular contempt for women will come back into 
fashion. The words “nigger” and “kike” will once again be heard in the workplace. All the 
sadism which the academic Left has tried to make unacceptable to its students will come 
flooding back. All the resentment which badly educated Americans feel about having their 
manners dictated to them by college graduates will find an outlet. (Rorty 1998, p. 90) 


While grounded in the American experience, there is much in this warning worth 
heeding. At a time when nativist and illiberal forms of patriotism gain popularity, a 
liberal patriotism presents an urgent antidote. 
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This chapter investigates the idea of cosmopolitan patriotism. Since the original 
publication of the key reference work by Anthony K. Appiah, a fresh look at the 
cosmopolitanism and patriotism, if considered individually, may lead to a new, 
qualitatively different understanding of their respective role in the pair. A key 
assumption that needs to be reassessed, following Appiah, we argue, is the notion 
of the home, together with the idea of the “roots,” and “cultural difference.” 
Consequently, this analysis in the second part revisits both aspects: the “home” 
and “cultural difference” are critically approached from the perspective of patri- 
otism and, by observing Appiah’s own contribution to the field, postcolonial 
theory. In the third section, the findings are reexamined in light of contemporary 
development of transnationalism on the one hand, and xenophobic nationalism on 
the other, asking whether cosmopolitan patriotism still stands as a germane idea to 
challenge both. 
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Introduction 


This chapter looks into the relationship between cosmopolitanism and patriotism. At a 
first sight, the relationship may seem an impossible one, the syntagm indeed an oxymo- 
ron. That is, the idea behind the construct brings together two politics of belonging which 
appear radically incommensurable: cosmopolitanism refers to an ethos of a voluntary 
uprootedness, whereas patriotism, in sharp contrast, seeks to legitimate its ethos by 
claiming the privilege of the roots. In his reference essay on cosmopolitan patriotism, K. 
A. Appiah (1997) himself makes a brief remark on a potentially parasite mode of 
cohabitation. However, he instantly dismisses the dilemma as a wrong one, arguing 
that the marriage of patriotism and cosmopolitanism is not only possible but proven as 
already existing. The proof of existence notwithstanding, it is worthwhile to reopen the 
question and examine the source of the discomfort once more. 

The most obvious starting point is the cosmopolitan part of the pair. In a daily use of 
the term, patriotism embraces a rather simple idea of one’s love of the country; as this 
handbook project indicates, there is no simplicity involved in either advocating or 
implementing the idea in concrete political terms. Cosmopolitanism, on the other hand, 
has been imbued with an aura of a complicated concept since its onset, and the more 
theories there are, appearing in good faith to explain some of the complexities away, in 
recent years, the more new cosmopolitanisms seem to have emerged. Since the Stoics 
initial eclectic cosmopolitanism (Varsamopoulou 2009), and the Kantian citizen of the 
world, cosmopolitanism has embraced legal (Benhabib 2006), political (Archibugi 
2003; Beck and Grande 2006; Mignolo 2000), and social (Calhoun 2003, 2008; Skrbis 
et al. 2004) conceptual platforms. It has been engraved in ideas of governance (Beck 
and Grande 2006; Held 2003b), moral outlook (Kristeva 1991, 1993; Marotta 2010; 
Ossewaarde 2007; Turner 2002), and identity politics (Nussbaum 1994). Visceral 
(Nava 2007), marginal (Bhabha, in Werbner 2006), vernacular (Werbner 2006), and 
grounded (Skrbi§ et al. 2004) cosmopolitanism have struggled against the elite, i.e., 
detached and occasional, ethos of global trotters, tourists and managerial classes 
(Vertovec and Cohen 2002). The term may indicate a method (defying methodological 
nationalism, Beck and Grande 2006; Delanty 2010), a relationship (Marotta 2010; 
Werbner 2008b), and a spatial arrangement (Rumford 2008). Summarizing it with 
Voronkova (2010), “cosmopolitanism is an essentially contested concept in that it can 
mean different things to different people and at different times.” 

Despite charging cosmopolitanism with multiple meanings and missions, a com- 
mon denominator of diverse philosophical, political, and cultural projects may 
be assigned to the vision of the individual. Cosmopolitan community is above all 
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a disaggregated collectivity. It consists of individuals who decline to identify and/or 
claim loyalty to any particular culture (Waldron 2000, 227) although, as it should be 
added, this does not imply a rejection of belonging but rather a constant monitoring 
and critical reflection. More importantly, the cosmopolitan community involves 
individuals who practice cosmopolitan principles qua individuals, independent and 
alienated from the comforts of collective identifications (such as nation or culture). 
Cosmopolitans for the most part are lonely nomads, estranged from the bonds of 
particular community and distinct belonging — and as such closer to the humanity at 
large. It is assumed that this particular condition of being brings them closer to be 
able to embrace difference, hospitality, and dignity (of human life). 

As described above, cosmopolitans are the ethical and political opposite of the 
patriots. How, if at all, can the opposition between the two groups then be recon- 
ciled? In what follows, two main steps to provide an answer are taken. First, the 
possibility of reconciliation is observed through the lenses of Appiah’s argument. 
Second, two key concepts, cultural difference and home, are taken from his discus- 
sion to be reexamined in light of recent progress of globalization. In conclusion, a 
brief critical remark on both the original idea and its potential in the context of the 
early twenty-first century is drawn. 


Cosmopolitan Patriotism: Kwame Anthony Appiah 


Appiah’s “Cosmopolitan Patriots,” a founding text of the cosmopolitan patriotism, 
was published in Critical Inquiry in Spring 1997. The date of publication is 
important as the 1990s, as Calhoun (2003) notes, was the decade of a “false 
opposition” between liberal cosmopolitanism and reactionary nationalism. One 
was seen as a utopia, the other as a threat, depending on the side taken by the 
participants of the clash. The clash has not waned out, although for the time being, 
and judging by the scope of new cosmopolitanisms emerging afterward, it seemed 
that the cosmopolitan side was winning. The rise of xenophobic nationalism and 
reactionary populism in Europe, the USA, and beyond in the last few years attests 
that the impression was wrong. More importantly, the conceptualization of cosmo- 
politanism qua fundamentally the opposite of nationalism (and, related patriotism) 
may have foreclosed some important debates about the coexistence of the two in the 
past decades. Appiah’s contribution, in this regard, presents not only a rare and 
timely intervention but also, considering the current refugee and other crises of 
hospitality and humanitarianism, acquires a fresh relevance. 

Appiah’s essay speaks of cosmopolitanism through the figure of the patriot. The 
choice of wording in the title signals an important message, namely, that cosmopol- 
itanism is not about a fashionable idea, an ethos, and/or elite commitment, detached 
from concrete political communities, but above all is a practice carried out by 
those who love their homeland. It is an enacted and lived form of a patriotic 
sentiment, rooted in the everyday life of a common man (hence also “rooted 
cosmopolitanism”’) and based on bottom-up advancement of the politics of belong- 
ing. This is important in two ways. First, because the main critique usually concerns 
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less the cosmopolitanism than it refers to its practitioners, the cosmopolitans. 
Although favorable to the cosmopolitan agenda, Calhoun (2003) well reiterates the 
problem when he states that “cosmopolitan liberals often fail to recognize the social 
conditions of their own discourse, presenting it as freedom from social belonging 
rather than a special sort of belonging, a view from nowhere or everywhere rather 
than from particular social spaces.” Advocating the idea of “vernacular cosmopol- 
itanism,” Pnina Werbner (2006), too, challenges the idea of elite cosmopolitanism. 
Instead, she proposes the focus on the countersubject of cosmopolitanism, namely, 
the working class, in her case study embodied in the image of the “expanding 
cosmopolitan subjectivity of a Pakistani migrant worker working on a building site 
in the Gulf, a simple man who embraces different cultures and is a member of diverse 
ethnic groups, but who nevertheless retains his localized rooted identity as a Sufi.” 
Appiah’s cosmopolitan engulfs both an elite and an ordinary subject: his father, the 
introductory figure of the essay, stands out as an educated man, contributing a 
column to the local newspaper, but also as an ordinary family man, leaving his 
children with a note of wisdom. Identifying with his father’s world, Appiah con- 
cedes, “the cosmopolitan patriot can entertain the possibility of a world in which 
everyone is a rooted cosmopolitan, attached to a home of one’s own, with its own 
cultural particularities, but taking pleasure from the presence of other, different 
places that are home to other, different people” (Appiah 1997, 618). 

Appiah’s cosmopolitan, in sum, is a rooted subject, one who is concerned with 
the fate of the community and who takes cosmopolitan perspective as a kind of 
obligation and responsibility to nurture the well-being of that community. 

Second, as it is obvious from the syntagm itself, in Appiah’s projection, cosmo- 
politanism is not the antidote of patriotism. The father, the figure of his cosmopolitan 
inspiration, is described by Appiah as a “Ghanaian patriot.” Again, following his 
father’s example, Appiah writes: 


We cosmopolitans can be patriots, loving our homelands (not only the states where we 
were born but the states where we grew up and the states where we live); our loyalty to 
humankind — so vast, so abstract, a unity — does not deprive us of the capacity to care for 
lives nearer by. (622-623; emphasis in original) 


Importantly, for his fusion of the two standpoints is that Appiah treats patriotism not 
as merely an ideology but as the people’s actual sentiment. Again, this is consistent 
with the bottom-up focus: whereas patriotism as ideology implies the elites laboring 
to bring to the masses the manufactured vision of community and its bond with the 
land (see below), the enactment of the sentiment requires the wholesome participation 
of the subject who identifies with the patria that is the community but also more than 
that. Patriotic sentiment is a form of attachment to the homeland which transcends the 
idea of the community, bringing it to the vicinity of metaphysics (Malki 1996). “If 
there is one emotion that the very word brings to mind it is surely pride. When the 
national anthem plays, when the national team wins, when the national army prevails, 
there is that shiver down the spine, the electric excitement, the thrill of being on the 
winning side” (Appiah 1997, 622). Appiah’s patriot sentimentally embraces the 
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homeland as it is here and now, but also practices a critical detachment in time and 
space from the homeland to evaluate its progress. As Maurizio Viroli (1995) puts it in 
another context, “patriots are surely also the first to suffer their country’s shame; 
patriots suffer when their country elects the wrong leaders or when those leaders 
prevaricate, bluster, pantomime, or betray ‘our’ principle.” 


Patriotism 


As it may have become evident from the above brief summary of Appiah’s cosmo- 
politan patriot, to understand the merging of the two concepts, we need a fresh look at 
the idea of patriotism. In public debates, especially on the left of the political spectrum, 
patriotism has become a customary suspect of reactionary politics, an epitome of 
exclusion and agent of stigmatization (of the other). Because it invokes ethnic identity 
as the principle of its politics, it is easily confused with nationalism. Paradoxically, 
whereas the education of the patriotic sentiment toward the form of exclusive ethnic 
solidarity has been the legacy of the modern nation-state, today, it appears that it is the 
masses which have turned against the state and taken the “civilized” aspect of ethnic 
citizenship out of the equation to be able to practice its exclusionary aspect only. As 
this perception may serve well to both the xenophobic forces (to undermine the liberal 
state) and the liberal state (to underline its “polite” nationalism, van Dijk 1993), it is 
also useful to take it as a point of departure back to the historical junction when 
nationalism and patriotism became synonymous with each other. 

The confusion of patriotism with nationalism is the result of the nationalists’ 
efforts to merge patria with ethnie. Karl Deutsch explicates the difference: 


Patriotism is an effort or readiness to promote the interests of all the persons born or living 
with the same patria, i.e., country, whereas nationalism aims at promoting the interests of all 
those of the same nation, i.e., literally a group of common descent and upbringing. ... (in 
Viroli 1995, 3-4) 


Premodern, republican patriotism nurtured love for the country and its political 
institutions which sustained “the common liberty of a people” (Viroli 1995, 1). As 
Viroli writes, the enemies of the republican patriot were tyranny, despotism, and 
subjugation; the enemies of the nationalist are cultural heterogeneity, racial impurity, 
and intellectual disagreements. For the latter, even when conducting emancipatory 
struggle, the cultural unity was of prime importance; for the former, the end goal was 
common freedoms for all. 

(Republican) patriotism is inclusive, while modern nationalism is exclusive. 
Rules of membership and belonging for both are established on territorial principle: 
patriotism embraces the criterion of residence and nationalism the law of the origin. 
Modern nation-state, which institutionalizes political membership as a national 
category, is responsible that today we see this condition as both inherited and natural 
(Sassen 2008, 146). Although some elements of territorial organization of political 
life can already be found in the decentralized feudal geography, territorial rule of 
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power, together with territorial jurisdiction, is the dominion of the modern nationalist 
geography (Malki 1996). Territorialized nation-states lodged the meaning of mem- 
bership into a territorially bound collectivity. Territory was turned into a state land 
and identity into a nationalized citizenship (Sassen 2008, 80, 146). 

Therefore, Appiah underlines the need to separate patriotism from nationalism 
and state from the nation. I want to distinguish, he writes: 


the nation and the state to make a point entirely opposite to Herder’s, namely, that if anything 
is morally arbitrary it is not the state, but the nation. Since human beings live in political 
orders narrower than the species, and since it is within those political orders that questions of 
public right and wrong are largely argued out and decided, the fact of being a fellow citizen- 
someone who is a member of the same order is not morally arbitrary at all. That is why the 
cosmopolitan critique of liberalism’s focus on the state is exaggerated. It is exactly because 
the cultural variability that cosmopolitanism celebrates has come to depend on the existence 
of a plurality of states that we need to take states seriously. (Appiah 1997, 624) 


Nationalism matters, Appiah goes on, because, as we have seen, it matters to people 
emotionally. States, on the other hand, matter morally. This is the legacy of the 
French and the American revolutions: the two invented a form of patriotism “that 
allows us to love our country as the embodiment of principles, as a means to the 
attainment of moral ends” (ibid., 628). In contrast to the nation, the state is not 
morally arbitrary. Its composition is culturally plural, which is why for the cosmo- 
politans, the state provides the proper frame to embrace humanity and its diversity in 
political terms. There are many reasons, Appiah writes, to favor many political 
communities instead of one world-state. It is: 


precisely this celebration of cultural variety within states as well as between them that 
distinguishes the cosmopolitan from some of the other heirs of Enlightenment humanism. It 
is because humans live best on a smaller scale that we should defend not just the state but the 
county, the town, the street, the business, the craft, the profession, the family as communi- 
ties, as circles among the many circles narrower than the human horizon that are appropriate 
spheres of moral concern. We should, in short, as cosmopolitans, defend the right of others to 
live in democratic states, with rich possibilities of association within and across their 
borders; states of which they can be patriotic citizens. (ibid., 629) 


For Appiah, the state sets up institutional context to further conditions of common 
life, a feature of democratic society which is above the association with a common 
culture. To this end, it is not necessary to expect everyone to eventually become a 
cosmopolitan; Appiah draws toward the conclusion, but we do need fellow citizens 
“to share the political culture of the state.” This includes respect for the political 
culture of liberalism and the constitutional order which it entails. 


New Thinking 


Since the publication of Appiah’s essay, patriotism received fresh readings, some of 
which are openly favorable to the idea if dressed in a re-tailored mantle. Constitu- 
tional patriotism, as developed by Habermas (2001), for instance, reaffirms political 
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principles of democratic procedures; instead on identity, it focuses on an inclusive 
model of belonging, and instead on territorially defined state, it invests its moral 
energies into public sphere. Open and democratic public deliberations lead to 
universal principles acceptable to patriots which, inter alia, means that the identity 
of a political community is negotiated, not pre-ascribed by some pre-political criteria 
(Miller 2007, 32). Jan-Werner Miller, who follows in Habermas’ path, adds that 
when patriotism is rejoined with constitutionalism, political belonging becomes 
defined by the loyalty to norms, values, and liberal procedures (Miller 2007, 1-2). 
For Charles Taylor (2002), patriotism is essential for democracy. Primoratz and 
Pavkovic, too, underline that patriotism is a love for liberties, which includes a 
moral concern for the state (Primoratz and Pavkovié 2007, 2). However, most 
authors reject the idea of the attachment of patriotism to cosmopolitanism, fearing 
that such a combination might lead to expressing general commitments to justice and 
ethics, but would mean abandoning action in concrete political communities in the 
processes. 

As we have seen with Appiah, this is not necessary so. However, the concern is 
justifiable — in both ways. Cosmopolitanism indeed in many contexts invokes the 
image of (class) privilege and detachment from daily existential concerns. It attracts 
the aura of insensitivity to the real issues and problems of ordinary people. It 
becomes synonymous with an intellectual fashion and cultural trend that is reserved 
for the few — the few whose concerns do not resonate with the concerns of the 
masses. Moreover, although the ideas that cosmopolitans are “necessarily members 
of the elite” has been challenged, and “companion servants, guides, and migrant 
laborers” have been added to the list of global travelers (Werbner 2006, 2008a, b), 
the “ethos” itself implies an attitude of disloyalty, also when lower classes are 
concerned. 

This becomes especially evident if migration is observed through the lenses of 
gender (Yuval-Davis 1997). From the perspective of the national community, mobile 
women traveling outside of the walls of the family, either out of necessity or 
preference, in most instances, were perceived as deviant subjects with selfish 
interests, as those lacking a sense of responsibility. This was the case even when 
female migration was silently approved by the community, for instance, in the case 
of Slovenian care workers in Egypt. Known as “Aleksandrinke,” women from the 
impoverished Western region of Slovenia from the late nineteenth century and until 
the mid-1970s traveled to Alexandria and other places to serve as wet nurses, 
caretakers, and servants in Egyptian upper-class families. Usually, this meant leaving 
behind their own children and husbands, but the sacrifice was semi-sanctioned 
because the employment in faraway households meant an important source of 
income for the families left at home. However, as Mirjam Hladnik Milharéié 
(2013) unveils, the emigration “had a profound impact on women’s self-esteem 
and at the same time on the public image of migrants as nonconventional female 
characters whose reputation fluctuated between silent thankful adoration and loud 
moral condemnation.” An important reason for the ambivalence came from the 
cosmopolitan attitude which the women displayed upon their return from abroad 
and which in local communities made them look culturally contaminated. As the 
author concludes, “It is thus not surprising that the phenomenon was, for almost half 
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a century, buried under a thick blanket of oblivion, denial, shame and traumatic 
memories we have only recently started to remove” (2013, 24). Today, women 
migrating from the global South are awaited with a similar fate. The present day 
“transnational mothers” (Phoenix 2013) constitute a major group of “care economy,” 
a fastest-growing sector of female migrants, who primarily come from poorer Asian 
and Latin American countries, but also includes women migrants from Eastern 
Europe who work as in-house helpers, child care workers, and nurses in the homes 
of Western Europe. As the contributors to the home welfare, they usually receive an 
approving, often enforcing, attitude from their original communities as well as the 
state. At the same time, they are submitted to public scorn for abandoning their 
children. Being divorced by their husbands while they are gone is a frequent 
consequence. Again, their uprootedness in this case presents not only a threat to 
the sociosexual order of the home nations, but is posited as a moral (cosmopolitan?) 
threat to the traditional family life. 

At the other site of the coin, restoring full faith into the state activates an equally 
valid concern. Namely, modern state, as proven by the twentieth century, and 
powerfully explicated by Hannah Arendt, means the defeat of universal principles 
by the will of the nation (Arendt). If you reterritorialize Hannah Arendt out of 
the situation in 1951 and the rights of man, Spivak and Butler reread (Arendt 1994): 


you notice arguments that the experiment of the nation-state—suggesting that it is the nation 
that organizes the modern state—is only slightly more than a century old and has not really 
succeeded. She says that its disintegration, curiously enough, started at precisely the moment 
when the right to national self-determination was recognized for all of Europe, and the 
supremacy of the will of the nation over all legal and abstract institutions—which is the 
state—was universally accepted. The nation won out over the state, as it were. (Butler and 
Spivak 2011, 75) 


Agamben adds to this that the modern social contract which institutionalizes the rule 
of the law is an act of initiation that rests on exclusion. “It has been rightly observed 
that the state is found not as the expression of a social tie but as an untying (deliaison) 
that prohibits...” (1998, 109); it is not a contract, he claims, but a mode of a “ban,” 
engraved in the differentiation between bare and political life. 

In the reminder, we turn to two pivotal aspects of liberal political community that 
seem to have challenged its captivity in particularism: cultural difference and the 
idea of home. This, we suggest, may help us develop a better understanding of the 
common ground that can lead to the state and the home to be reunited in a 
cosmopolitan fashion. 


Cultural Difference 


In many versions of cultural cosmopolitanism, cultural difference stands as funda- 
mental to the argument of cohabitation. The philosophical sources can be traced to 
Taylors’ politics of recognition (1994), Kristeva’s “other within” (1991, 1993), and 
multicultural respect for diversity in more general terms, but this has rather led to 
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more dispute than settlement of the issue. Namely, the main concern, how to 
conceptualize the difference, remains open. For some, focusing on culture and 
cultural identities contributes to reification and fetishization of difference (Hall 
1996; Said 1996), such as in the notion of the clash of civilization (Huntington 
1996), whereas the advocates of diversity see in cultural pluralism a path to mutual 
enrichment and advancement of community. Turner, for instance, sees in respect for 
other cultures a basis for global citizenship which would mean a further push in the 
Elias’ sense of the “process of civilizing” (Turner 2002, 50). The accompanying 
concepts to this process are hybridity and the stranger, whereas the ideas of irony and 
distance frame its ethical progress. 

The main problem seems to be the notion of the difference itself. For Immanuel 
Wallerstein, cultural difference is an ideological tool used to confirm the universal/ 
particular divide by which capitalism justifies its global mode of exploitation (1990, 
38). In a similar vein, Friedman argues that the concept of culture is used as a means 
of essentializing and “speciation” of identity (1997, 88); it classifies with the goal 
to confirm the otherness. Consequently, postcolonial theory suggests to use the idea 
of culture in a vague and open way, either in the sense of pointing to an identity 
located always in-between different cultural traditions and belonging (Bhabha 1994; 
Gupta and Ferguson 1992); as a combination of hybridity, plurality, and melange 
(Canclini 2006); or as a terrain of struggle between domination and the subaltern 
(Spivak 1988). 

A related issue concerns the notion of the strange(ness) (Werbner 2008b). Differ- 
ence implies the presence of a stranger whose figure is used in dominant society to 
draw the boundaries and borders of belonging. Kristeva thus suggests that we engage 
in practices of contestation by acknowledging the strangers within us. In fact, she 
goes so far as to see this as a formula of coping with the issue of immigration: “It thus 
links its own adventure with the mediations each one of us is called upon to engage in 
when confronted with the fascination and horror that a different being produces in us, 
such meditations being prerequisite to any legal and political settlement of the 
immigration problem” (Kristeva 1993, 30). In cosmopolitan mind, the dangerous 
allure of the alien, the strange, and the unfamiliar often prevails over the comforting 
image of the domestic and homely. To be a cosmopolitan requires the skill, compe- 
tence, and courage to detach oneself from the safe haven of the known and the 
familiar. It demands the exercise of enduring on oneself the aura of the stranger to the 
community and to live consciously with the consequences of the estrangement. The 
flip side of the coin is the gratification in experiencing the uniqueness of the self: self- 
alienation itself becomes a terrain of mastering freedom and (of) individuality against 
the pressures of group identity and definition. In Kristeva, the rewarding moment is 
clearly explicated when she links the cosmopolitan ethos to the subjective, individual 
experience of estrangement by intellectuals (such as herself), women, artists, and 
self-appointed exiles who, again like her, travel to foreign lands to assimilate in the 
amorphous social body consisting of foreigners and strangers (Varsamopoulou 
2009). Writing on “cosmopolitan virtue,” Bryan S. Turner provides a similar cele- 
bratory narrative of strangeness, coupled with self-distancing and ironic relation 
toward one’s own culture and local community. The “capacity for ironic distance 
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and regard for others” (2002, 55) in Turner’s view is both a prerequisite for the 
nurturing of the cosmopolitan virtue and the gratifying outcome, which liberates 
oneself from engaging in conflict with the Others (ibid., 57). 

Appiah, who sees cultural difference as “actively desirable,” resolves the matter 
in a minimalistic way: 


A liberal cosmopolitanism of the sort I am defending might put its point like this: we value 
the variety of human forms of social and cultural life; we do not want everybody to become 
part of a homogeneous global culture; and we know that this means that there will be local 
differences (both within and between states) in moral climate as well. As long as these 
differences meet certain general ethical constraints as long, in particular, as political insti- 
tutions respect basic human rights we are happy to let them be. (Appiah 1997, 619) 


Roots and Homelands 


The “matter” of cultural difference, however, becomes complicated when associated 
with the right to home and belonging. For cosmopolitans, a defining identity comes 
from the state of “uprootedness” (Vertovec and Cohen 2002; Vidmar Horvat 2011). 
To this, Turner adds: “Because cosmopolitanism engenders ironic self-reflection, it 
does not need a strong or hot version of otherness, because its own identity is not 
profoundly shaped in conflict with others” (Turner 2002, 57). However, the differ- 
ence is not just about the identity, but clearly concerns patriotic rights. In other 
words, in the world, shaped by modern nationalism, difference is irrefutably asso- 
ciated with the right to the (political) home. 

A perfect example of rootless identity can be found in the figure of the 
postmodern tourist, who, by traveling across different spaces and lands, experi- 
ments with changing identities and “faces.” However, as Bauman notes, even with 
the contemporary global wanderer, having a home is part of the safety package of 
the adventure (1996, 30). Moreover, the polygamy of belonging to different 
places, as Fazal and Tsagarousianou write in response to Ulrich Beck’s idea of 
postmodern identity, demands some kind of contacts with the homeland (Fazal and 
Tsagarousianou 2002, 10). Diasporas, as research shows (Huttunen 2005; Van den 
Veer 1997), and which could be seen as emblematic of the postmodern relief from 
the bonds of the homeland, on the other hand, yearn for home and belonging. Their 
fantasy of liberation and emancipation is not to get rid of homeland but to find a 
place that could at least in some way, and no matter how temporarily, substitute for 
the loss. 

True, roots and homelands may present an involuntary bond, imply pressure (to 
conform), and enforce sanctions of exclusion. Again, the age of nationalism pro- 
vided its own historical version of loyalty (and expulsion) which relied on (botan- 
ical) images of roots, trees, and soil and which implied an organic communal bond. 
Landscapes, and geography more broadly, served as the link between nature and 
history. A poetic notion of homeland was established whereby a set of affective 
associations embroiled in selected symbols of nationhood evolved into a narrative of 
continuity between the space and the community. However, even if reduced to a 
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mere pedagogical tool of ideology, the national sentiment creates real and lasting 
attachments. When the expelled, the migrant, the diasporic subject arrive to new 
homes, the image of the homeland remains alive, often more so when (or because?) 
the departure is involuntary. “It is not uncommon for a person going into exile,” 
Malki accentuates, “to take along a handful of the soil (or a sapling, or seeds) from 
his or her country, just as it is not unheard of for a returning national hero or other 
politician to kiss the ground upon setting foot once again on the ‘national soil’” 
(1996, 437). 

That people want to be buried in their “homelands,” and asking that their bodies 
or ashes be returned “to the land where the genealogical tree of their ancestors 
grows,” (ibid.) demands not only a gesture of piteous recognition, but a deeper 
understanding of the human capacity to create emotional ties with the physical 
place. This is not about the geography, but evidently about psychology. The need 
for roots, Simone Weill writes, is perhaps the most important and the least 
considered aspect of the human soul (Weill 1952, 41). The existential rootedness, 
however, as already noted by Appiah, should not be confused with the nationalist 
claims. It does not imply a bond of loyalty preestablished by birth (into the nation) 
but rather experiential accumulation of belonging by participation in life of 
concrete community. 

In a world of cosmopolitan patriots, Appiah believes that: 


people would accept the citizen’s responsibility to nurture the culture and the politics of their 
homes. Many would, no doubt, spend their lives in the places that shaped them; and that is 
one of the reasons local cultural practices would be sustained and transmitted. But many 
would move; and that would mean that cultural practices would travel also (as they have 
always travelled). The result would be a world in which each local form of human life was 
the result of long-term and persistent processes of cultural hybridization: a world, in that 
respect, much like the world we live in now. 


However, two contradictory developments of modernity complicate the smoothness 
of transition from nationalist to cosmopolitan belonging. First, it concerns the status 
of the migrants. Modernity, as Weill notes, is a state of uprootedness. For her, this is a 
pathological condition, suffered mostly by the working class (1952, 42). Melossi 
calls this state the crime of modernity which concealed the need of mobile human 
capital for the primary accumulation with the criminalization and incarceration 
(Melossi 2003; see also Nail 2016). At the same time, the national state enforced a 
“sedentarist metapysics” which aimed at naturalizing the identity between people 
and place. A shared consequence of both developments has been ecological immo- 
bility of the native (Malki 1996, 439) and the moral condemnation of the migrant. 
The former contributed to the idea of culture as having a territorialized existence 
(ibid.), whereas the latter created a perception of migrants and refugees as patho- 
logically, politically, and culturally unreliable subjects. The loss of bodily connec- 
tions to their national homelands in history has been treated as a loss of moral 
bearings, whereas the “sedentarist assumptions about attachment to place lead us to 
define displacement not as a fact about socio-political context, but rather as an inner, 
pathological condition of the displaced” (ibid., 443). 
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Summary and Future Directions 


Cosmopolitan patriotism, as it can be concluded, is both an already lived practice by 
some in the present and could become an employable fantasy for many more in the 
future. To make the concept work, it would be necessary to revise both ideas that form 
the bond of attachment, starting with the most commonly used, and possibly also 
most commonly misused images of home that the two represent. Both cosmopoli- 
tanism and patriotism speak of the home and belonging and neither, if taken in their 
original ethical sense, demand exclusion, either of the voluntary migrant self or the 
involuntary migrant other. Anthony K. Appiah, justifiably called the late twentieth 
century father of the concept, underlines the possibility, indeed the need to combine 
local ethics of action with the global philosophical command, and values the idea and 
sentiment of home as the base on which the engagement for common public good is 
launched. To this end, he emphasizes the need to reconceptualize the home as a 
valuable heritage that moves around stored as human capital and is interwoven in 
multiple and heterogeneous heritages of space once it settles in the land of new 
destination. Like Gertrude Stein, he states, he would see no point of having roots if 
one could not take them with him or her when on the way (1997, 618). 

Following Appiah, we can also conclude that such a reorientation toward the 
meaning and the ontology of home could benefit both cosmopolitanism and patri- 
otism. By acknowledging the actuality of human attachment to roots, ancestry, and 
“native” geography, cosmopolitanism could find a better way to communicate its 
own commitment to local life and public culture of a concrete political community. 
By opening up the space of home to migrant, as well as sedentary, experiences 
of belonging, patriotism could expand its vow to nurture the idea of civic liberties 
accessible to all. The projection of the “externality of the refugee” by the dominant 
sedentary society, as we have seen in past and actual histories (Soysal 1994; Stolcke 
1995), has thwarted the possibility to accommodate people of different homes on 
equal terms and grounds with the “natives.” But if patriotic upbringing would 
concern as much the knowledge of one’s cultural identity, heritage, and formation 
by the ancestry as it would demand the competence of plural management of the 
politics of home, cosmopolitanism would become a natural ally of patriots and 
patriotism a backbone of cosmopolitan action. 
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Abstract 


The term “moderate patriotism” was introduced to show that there are alternatives 
to nationalist and xenophobic types of patriotism. While extreme patriotism 
involves concern for one’s own country and no concern for others, moderate 
patriotism combines special concern for one’s country with some level of concern 
for people in other countries. Extreme patriotism sets the highest importance on 
promoting the country’s interests and well-being while rejecting any constraints 
on the means by which this may be done. Moderate patriotism also promotes the 
country’s well-being, but it only approves of means that are consistent with the 
rights of people in other countries. 
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Moderate patriotism faces criticisms from two sides. Extreme patriots reject it 
for not being patriotic enough. Global universalists (also called cosmopolitans) 
reject moderate patriotism because patriotism gives priority to the needs and 
interests of its own country and fails to treat all people of all countries equally. 

An important but neglected issue for moderate patriots concerns the extent of 
the duties that moderate patriots have to people of other countries. How much 
must moderate patriots do to help non-compatriots? While this chapter presents 
no solution, it describes four possible levels of duties of assistance to foreign 
people, all of which differ in the type of duties that are recognized and the degree 
of demandingness that each type accepts. 

In the course of describing the criticisms of patriotism by global universalists, 
one thing that emerges is that there are at least two forms of global universalism, 
one of which adheres to a strict form of equality for all and the second of which 
allows some degree of partiality, including patriotic partiality. This second view 
remains distinct from patriotism, but it narrows the gap between a form of 
globalism and moderate patriotism. 

Other topics that are discussed include (1) how to define patriotism and its 
subspecies, (2) whether being patriotic is a duty for all people (3) how priority to 
some people can be compatible with belief in all people being morally equal, and 
(4) an analysis of Alistair MacIntyre’s criticisms of moderate patriotism. In the 
conclusion, several areas for further research are described. 


‘Keywords 


Patriotism definition of moderate extreme - Tolstoy - MacIntyre 


Introduction 


While many people react positively to patriotism, others reject patriotism entirely. 
John Schaar, writing in the late 1970s, notes that “patriotism is unwelcome in many 
quarters of the land today.” It has “a bad name among thoughtful people” who see it 
as “a vestigial passion” that only “thoughtless” people embrace (Schaar 1981). This 
description echoes Einstein’s quip that “Nationalism is an infantile disease ... the 
measles of mankind.” 

The term “moderate patriotism” was introduced to show that patriotism can be 
embraced by thoughtful people who reject the extreme nationalist and xenophobic 
attitudes that many people associate with patriotism. The name “moderate patriot- 
ism” is meant to suggest two things: first, that there are different forms of patriotism 
and, second, that while the extreme features of some forms of patriotism make them 
morally unacceptable, moderate patriotism is morally acceptable because it avoids 
these excessive patriotic features. 

One problem with the term “moderate patriotism” is that it may suggest a form of 
patriotism that is weak and not deeply felt. Understood in this way, it suggests that 
people who are moderate patriots are only a little bit patriotic. 
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“Moderate patriotism” is meant to be understood differently. The basic idea is that 
it is a type of patriotism that is not extreme. It is a form of patriotism that has been 
moderated. Although, like all forms of patriotism, it includes special allegiance to 
one’s own country, it also recognizes the humanity of people of other countries and 
the fact that they have rights to decent treatment. 

The value of the distinction between types of patriotism can be seen in Leo 
Tolstoy’s attack on patriotism in “On Patriotism.” In this essay, Tolstoy provides 
both a clear definition of patriotism and his reasons for rejecting it. Patriotism, he 
says, is “the preference of one’s own country or nation above the country or nation of 
anyone else.” Patriotism is immoral, he claims, “because it leads all who possess it to 
aim at benefitting their own country or nation at the expense of every other.” Instead 
of affirming “the equality and fraternity of all men,” patriotism, he says, seeks “the 
dominance of one country or nation over all others” (Tolstoy 1987). 

Moderate patriots agree that Tolstoy accurately describes one form of patriotism 
and rightly condemns it as immoral. What Tolstoy fails to see, however, is that 
“extreme patriotism,” the version he describes and condemns, is not the only form of 
patriotism. Moderate patriotism is also an option. Like extreme patriotism, moderate 
patriotism recognizes special duties to one’s own country and its citizens, but unlike 
extreme patriotism, it also recognizes some moral duties to citizens of other countries 
and does not seek dominance over all others. 


Patriotism: Overall Definition 


Understanding moderate patriotism requires starting with an overall definition of 
patriotism, one that is inclusive enough to apply to all forms of patriotism. Moderate 
patriotism and other forms of patriotism can then be characterized by the additional 
features that they have and that others lack. The process is similar to describing other 
types of things. For example, a general definition of a “dog” applies to all dogs, 
while definitions of specific types of dogs (such as cocker spaniels, poodles, and 
collies) identify their specific features. The same is true with patriotism, which 
includes general features shared by all forms and distinct features that differentiate 
types of patriotism from one another. 

One familiar, general definition of patriotism is “love of one’s country.” This 
definition is accurate and correctly identifies patriotism as an attitude. It can be made 
more informative, however, by breaking down “love of country” into four more 
specific traits. These are: 


¢ Special affection for one’s own country 

* A sense of personal identification with one’s country 

* Special concern for the well-being of one’s country 

¢ Willingness to make sacrifices to promote the country’s good 


These traits are features of both extreme and moderate patriotism (Nathanson 
1993). 
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Table 1 Extreme versus moderate patriotism 


Features Extreme patriotism Moderate patriotism 
Concerns | Exclusive concern for one’s Greater concern for one’s own country and its 
own country and its citizens citizens and lesser concern for other countries and 


their citizens 


Goals Unconstrained pursuit of the Morally constrained pursuit of the national good 
national good 


Rights Belief that only citizens of Recognition of some rights of non-compatriots 
one’s own country have rights 


Duties States have moral duties only | Recognition of some duties to non-compatriots 
to their members 


What separates these types of patriotism are the different forms of “special 
concern” that they have for the well-being of their country. Extreme patriots care 
only about their own country and have no concern for people in other countries. 
Their patriotic concern is exclusive. Moderate patriots have both a special concern 
for their own country and some concern for other countries and their citizens. This is 
an important moral difference. Moderate patriots recognize that people who are not 
members of their own country have rights that should be honored by everyone. 

Extreme patriots do not recognize any rights of non-compatriots or duties to them. 
An implication of this difference is that extreme patriots are exclusively dedicated to 
their own country and support the unconstrained pursuit of their country’s interests. 
When it comes to promoting their country’s interests, their motto is “anything goes.” 
Because they do not recognize any rights of people in other countries, they do not 
recognize any constraints on how their country should advance its interests. 

Table | displays the contrasts between extreme and moderate patriotism. 

The key feature of moderate patriotism is that while moderate patriots have 
special concern for their own country, they recognize the rights of people in other 
countries and accept moral constraints on the means by which their own country may 
pursue its well-being. They reject the view that it is legitimate to promote their own 
country’s interests by violating the rights of citizens of other countries. 


Partiality Versus Impartiality 


The conflict between moderate patriotism and extreme patriotism is an instance of 
the moral clash between impartiality and partiality. Tolstoy’s anti-patriotism rests on 
his embrace of an extreme version of moral impartiality. This impartialist view is 
sometimes called globalism, universalism, or cosmopolitanism. Its central tenet is 
that all human beings have equal moral value and therefore should be treated equally. 
From the impartialist global perspective, all forms of patriotism are illegitimate 
because they favor special treatment for some people rather than equal treatment 
for all. 

From the perspective of extreme patriotism, it is globalism that needs to be 
rejected because moral partiality (not impartiality) is the correct standard. People 
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should be committed to the good of their own country. It accepts complete partiality 
and rejects moral impartiality and its commitment to equality. 

Moderate patriotism is a middle position. Instead of viewing partiality and 
impartiality as all-or-nothing perspectives, it rests on the idea that there are degrees 
of partiality and impartiality. 

The idea of degrees of partiality makes it possible for there to be greater and lesser 
levels of concern for different people or groups. People can be deeply committed to 
certain people or groups while still having genuine but less powerful concerns for 
other people and groups. For example, people may be willing to make costly 
sacrifices to protect their children’s well-being while being willing to make only 
limited sacrifices to help casual friends. People can also be more partial to them- 
selves in many circumstances while still being willing to prioritize the needs of their 
children, spouses, or friends in other situations. 

Moderate patriotism uses the flexibility of partiality to show that it is possible for 
people to be especially concerned for their own country while also recognizing that 
people of other countries are human beings who have rights and needs that other 
people should respond to. Moderate patriots generally care most about their own 
country, but they may still believe that their country should not inflict harm on 
people of other countries as a means of enhancing their own country’s wealth or 
power. In addition, if people of foreign countries are in dire need, people in better-off 
countries may see helping them as good or right to do even though those being 
benefitted are not citizens of one’s own country. 

Moderate patriotism avoids the extremes of both extreme patriotism and extreme 
globalism. It shows that patriotism toward one’s own country is possible without 
hatred or indifference to people of other countries. 


Is There a Moral Duty to Be Patriotic? 


One question that has been raised about moderate patriotism is whether this type of 
patriotism is morally obligatory. If it is obligatory, then people have a duty to be 
moderate patriots. If it is only permissible, then there is nothing wrong with being a 
moderate patriot but neither is there a duty to be one (Primoratz 2013). 

It is easy to imagine that people who care very much about patriotism might 
believe that being patriotic is a duty. If they care deeply about their country and its 
well-being, they might feel strongly that all members of their country should be 
patriotic. In their view, everyone who is part of the country should care about it and 
should be willing to contribute to its well-being. 

This demand runs into two problems. One is that patriotism is a set of attitudes. 
As defined earlier, patriotism requires special affection, identification, and concern 
for one’s own country as well as a willingness to make sacrifices to promote its good. 
These attitudes and the emotions that go with them cannot be forced on people as 
duties. 

A second argument against the idea that patriotism is a duty is that people can be 
good citizens without being patriots. If people migrate from one country to another, 
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they may never develop the feelings of affection, identification, and concern for their 
new country that they had felt for their native land. At the same time, they might feel 
a duty to contribute to their new country. Their actions might, in fact, be similar to 
those taken by patriots, but their attitudes and motivations would be different. Even 
if it is a duty for residents of a country to contribute to it, they need not do this out of 
a sense of patriotic connection. Instead, they may feel that it is important to 
contribute their fair share to the country simply because they live there and benefit 
from it. 

Is patriotism, then, merely permissible? While saying that patriotism is merely 
permissible suggests that patriotism is unimportant, this is a mistake. Permissibility 
is not trivial. If extreme patriotism were the only form, then Tolstoy and other 
antipatriots would be right that it is morally forbidden and thus not morally permis- 
sible. Part of the motivation for developing the idea of moderate patriotism is the 
desire to free patriotism from features that make it morally wrong. Once that is done, 
patriotism can be seen to be compatible with moral values and thus a morally 
permissible option for people. Reaching that conclusion is not at all trivial. 

Finally, patriotism is not a duty because some people are victims of discrimina- 
tion by their country’s laws and practices or the hostility of other citizens. It is not 
surprising that people in these circumstances would not have the patriotic attitudes of 
affection, identification, and concern for their country. People who are not patriotic 
may still be good citizens. As long as they obey reasonable laws and treat fellow 
citizens decently, they are doing nothing wrong and have no duty to be patriots. 


Is Moderate Patriotism Too Weak to Be Genuinely Patriotic? 


Moderate patriotism faces many types of opposition. While Tolstoy and others 
criticize extreme patriotism, this aggressive form of patriotism is accepted by some 
political leaders, by many ordinary citizens, and by “realist” scholars in international 
relations. People who support pro-nationalist views believe that there are few if any 
constraints on what can be done to protect their country and promote its interests. 
Allen Buchanan describes two forms of these views. The first, which he calls the 
“Obligatory Exclusivity Thesis,” asserts that no matter what other values are at stake, 
a country’s national interest should “always take precedence” over everything else. 
The second, which he calls the “Permissible Exclusivity Thesis,” does not forbid 
acting on behalf of other countries, but it does not require this. Instead, it permits 
countries both to act benevolently and to take no action, even if they can prevent “the 
grossest human rights violations ... at little cost” to themselves (Buchanan 2005). 

While the strength of moderate patriotism lies in its rejection of extremism, many 
people believe that patriotism involves a total commitment to their own country and 
not commitment to others. For them, there is nothing extreme about this. Instead, 
from their perspective, moderate patriotism is not patriotic enough. 

One of moderate patriotism’s most prominent critics is Alistair MacIntyre. While 
his article “Is Patriotism a Virtue?” does not contain the term “moderate patriotism,” 
MacIntyre targets a view that is essentially the same as moderate patriotism and tries 
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to show why it is defective. He begins by identifying a moderate version of 
patriotism that attempts to find a middle path between a morality based on partiality 
toward one’s own community and an impartial morality that treats all people equally. 
Defenders of moderate patriotism, he writes, see it as a “perfectly proper devotion to 
one’s own nation which must never be allowed to violate the constraints set by the 
impersonal moral standpoint” (MacIntyre 1984). 

MacIntyre rejects this view. He believes that genuine forms of patriotism are 
derived from a community-based morality that is linked to a particular country and 
its values. It is not determined by impersonal standards of morality but instead derives 
from societies’ own values and not from more general principles that are supposed to 
be impartial. While some moral theorists see impartiality as a virtue, MacIntyre sees it 
as a vice, one that weakens the force and power of specific communal moralities. 

MacIntyre rejects moderate patriotism, saying that it is not genuine patriotism 
because of the limits imposed on it by impartial moral principles. “Patriotism thus 
limited,” he says, “appears to be emasculated.” This is especially clear in situations 
when countries are faced with threats. In those situations, the patriotic component of 
moderate patriotism comes “into serious conflict with the standpoint of a genuinely 
impersonal morality ....” In this situation, moderate patriots must choose between 
the partiality of patriotism and the impartiality of universalist morality. If they side 
with patriotism and put their country first, they show that the universalist component 
of moderate patriotism lacks the strength to guide people’s actions. If they side with 
impartial morality, they do not give priority to their own country and cease to be 
patriots. Real patriotism, MacIntyre says, calls for action on behalf of one’s country, 
while moderate patriotism is merely “a set of slogans that are practically empty.” The 
upshot of MacIntyre’s argument is that there is no genuine middle ground between 
partialist, extreme patriotism, and impartialist globalism. 

MacIntyre rejects moderate patriotism because it allows universal morality to take 
priority over the community that people belong to. He embraces a communitarian 
morality according to which people’s understanding of morality is derived from the 
community they live in. While moderate patriotism embraces elements of both 
partial and impartial morality, MacIntyre says that people “can only apprehend the 
rules of morality in the version in which they are incarnated in some specific 
community.” If people can only “apprehend” morality from the perspective of 
their community, then they cannot even understand an impartial morality that is 
disconnected from their community. 

One objection to MaclIntyre’s communitarian view is that it requires him to 
embrace extreme patriotism for people whose community morality accepts the 
unconstrained pursuit of the community’s interests. While moderate patriotism 
recognizes both special concern for one’s own country and some moral duties toward 
other countries and their people, extreme patriotism gives no moral standing to 
people of other countries. If one’s country can benefit by conquering the territory 
of others and killing or enslaving its inhabitants, then extreme patriotism would 
permit these actions. Since MacIntyre believes that morality is determined by a 
person’s community, he is committed to approving acts of genocide and enslavement 
if they are allowed by the community morality of the people who carry out these acts. 
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A second problem for MacIntyre is that he neglects the possibility that moderate 
patriotism might actually be the morality of a community. A country’s moral code 
might contain both a provision that permits it to go to war in order to defend itself 
and a rule that forbids attacking innocent non-combatants. MacIntyre assumes that 
community-based moral codes must limit the group’s concerns to its own people. In 
principle, however, a community’s moral code could include the recognition of 
rights and duties for people who are not members of the community. In fact, many 
countries have embraced the moral view that fighting in wars can be morally justified 
but that some means of fighting are not morally justified. 

These moral limits on harming other countries and their citizens are widely 
accepted and play a large role in the ethics of war. Both international law and the 
traditional just war theory reflect the central ideas of moderate patriotism. Their 
recognition that countries have a right to defend themselves reflects the moral 
legitimacy of partiality, while their recognition of a duty not to attack civilians 
reflects the legitimacy of moral impartiality. This combination of both perspectives 
shows that moderate patriotism can and does play a role in governing people’s 
behavior. Contrary to MacIntyre, this seems to show that moderate patriotism is 
neither an “emasculated” ethic nor “a set of slogans that are practically empty” 
(Baron 1989; Nathanson 1989). 


Multiple Partialities Versus Either/Or 


MacIntyre criticizes moderate patriotism because he assumes an either/or perspec- 
tive that requires people to choose between being concerned about their own country 
and its people and being concerned about other countries and their people. He rejects 
moderate patriotism because it allows patriots to care about more than one group. 
While MacIntyre stresses the importance of community moralities, he overlooks the 
fact that virtually all communities recognize many objects of partialist concern, not 
just one. 

Table 2 identifies a small set of partialities. It serves as a reminder that virtually 
everyone has multiple objects of partiality and loyalty. 

Even strongly patriotic people tend to care for more than their country. They also 
care about themselves, their families, their friends, and other groups they belong to. 
Our common understanding of patriotism does not rule out these multiple targets of 
partiality. It recognizes that patriotic people can also be parents, friends, or co- 
religionists. They can also be concerned about people who live in a different town, 
city, state, or country. 

Once attention is drawn to these multiple priorities, it becomes obvious that 
patriotic people can care about people who are strangers and live in other countries. 
Watching a natural disaster in another country can and does cause many people to 
feel compassion for people in faraway places. This obvious fact supports moderate 
patriotism’s claim that combining partiality and impartiality is possible and not 
contradictory. There is no need to accept the either/or picture connected with extreme 
versions of patriotism and globalism. 
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Table 2 Varieties of partiality 


Near-and-dear- 


Egoism ism Groupism Patriotism Humanism 

Partiality | Partiality to Partiality toward Partiality Humane concern for 

to self loved ones, race, ethnic groups, toward one’s non-compatriots, 
family, and religion, and other country, especially suffering 
close friends groups fellow citizens | people 


Deciding Between Partialities 


Because multiple partialities can conflict with one another, they sometimes force 
people to make a decision about which takes precedence. For example, when there 
are tensions between the demands of patriotism and the demands of self-interest or 
parenting, people have to decide which object of partiality takes priority. Such deci- 
sions need not result in complete rejections of something that had been valued. A 
particular object of concern can be overridden in one context and still remain an object 
of care. While it may be overridden in one context, it may override other values in other 
contexts. This applies as much to patriotism as to other partialities. It may sometime 
override parental duties, for example, while being overridden by parental duties in 
other times. The fact that genuine commitments may sometimes be overridden shows 
that patriotism can be genuine even if it is sometimes overruled by other things. 

The only people who never face partiality clashes are extremists and fanatics. 
Extreme egoists, for example, face no such conflicts because they care only about 
themselves. Likewise, extreme “familyists” who care only about their family have 
no concern for other individuals or groups, including their country. Similarly, 
extreme patriots have no concern for anything but their country. While these one- 
sided commitments are logically consistent, none of them are morally acceptable. 

What this shows is that moderate patriotism can be genuinely patriotic while also 
including some level of impartial concern for people in other countries. Because they 
recognize the moral importance of all people, moderate patriots can acknowledge 
that outsiders also have rights and interests, and these may give rise to duties to assist 
people who are not citizens of one’s own country. There is nothing odd or contra- 
dictory about having multiple concerns. Many people donate money to aid distant 
strangers who are harmed by earthquakes, hurricanes, tsunamis, and other disasters. 
Contrary to MacIntyre’s claim, humane concern for foreign strangers 1s compatible 
with patriotism. 


What Duties Do Moderate Patriots Have to Non-compatriots? 


While moderate patriotism supports some duties to people in other countries, it does 
not say what those duties are. While it seems to require less demanding duties to 
foreigners than people have to their own country, it does not make clear how much 
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less they are. Without some specificity, moderate patriotism cannot provide guide- 
lines for how we ought to treat people in other countries. Without any guidelines, its 
vagueness about duties would expose moderate patriotism to MacIntyre’s charge that 
it is an “empty slogan.” 

Samuel Scheffler raises this problem in a different context. Like moderate 
patriots, he sees no contradiction in combining impartial concern for all people 
with partiality to individuals or one’s country. This abstract point, however, is not 
sufficient because it provides no principles that explain how to act in a system with 
both partial and impartial duties. “We should not expect,” Scheffler says, “that 
principles capable of accommodating them both will be easy to identify.” Moreover, 
even if the principles can be identified, it would still not “be easy ... to develop 
institutions, policies, and habits of conduct” that will support these principles in 
practice (Scheffler, 2001, 124). 

Scheffler’s point shows that moderate patriotism must be more fully developed in 
order to provide people with practical, action-guiding moral principles. If moderate 
patriotism is simply described as combining partialist and impartialist concerns, this 
does not make clear how much concern is required for one’s own country and how 
much for other countries. Even if we assume that more concern is required for one’s 
own country and less for others, that fails to say what duties people have to their own 
country and to others. For example, if people flee from wars, oppression, or natural 
disasters and seek refuge in other countries, what duties to provide assistance do other 
countries have? How demanding are the duties required by moderate patriotism? What 
costs and sacrifices should one’s own country make in order to assist others? 

Moderate patriotism seems to be compatible with different answers to these 
questions and, in that way, suggests that there can be different versions of moderate 
patriotism itself. 

Table 3 contrasts two forms of moderate patriotism by focusing on two concep- 
tions of duties. It uses the distinction between negative duties (that forbid harming 
others) and positive duties (that require benefiting others) to indicate greater or lesser 
degrees of moral demandingness. While the contrast does not fully answer 
Scheffler’s challenge, it makes a start toward identifying features that are relevant 
to developing an action-guiding, moderate patriotic ethic. 

A minimal version of moderate patriotism accepts negative duties toward out- 
siders but not positive duties. By adopting negative duties, it accepts the principle 
that it would be wrong to inflict harm on outsiders. By not recognizing a positive 
duty to assist people in dire circumstances, it rejects any duty to assist people facing 
serious harm. If, for example, people seeking refuge are likely to result in their dying 
or suffering serious harm, this form of moderate patriotism would not accept a duty 
to protect them and would think that they have done no wrong because they 
themselves did not inflict harms on these people. 

A stronger form of moderate patriotism recognizes both positive and negative 
duties toward outsiders. It recognizes both duties not to harm others and duties to 
help people in dire need. If, for example, denying entry to people seeking refuge is 
likely to result in their dying or suffering serious harm, this form of moderate 
patriotism would accept a duty to protect them from these harms. 
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Table 3 Types of duties 


Types of Minimal moderate 

duties patriotism Strong moderate patriotism 

Scope of Negative duties only: Positive and negative duties: 

duties to Accepts negative duties to | Accepts both negative duties to avoid harming 
outsiders: avoid harming outsiders outsiders and positive duties to assist outsiders 
Positive and Rejects positive duties to 

negative assist them 


Table 4 Degrees of sacrifice 


Cost of duties | Minimal moderate patriotism Strong moderate patriotism 

Degrees of Minimal sacrifice: Significant sacrifice: 

acceptable Accepts duties only if they require little | Accepts duties even if they require 

sacrifice or no sacrifice by one’s country or its serious sacrifice by one’s country or 
citizens its citizens 


Table 4 adds an additional factor, the cost of recognizing duties to foreign people. 

Moderate patriots, whether they accept only negative duties or both positive and 
negative duties, can disagree about acceptable levels of sacrifice. Minimal moderate 
patriots who accept negative duties to outsiders may disagree about whether they 
have duties to act when doing so would require serious sacrifices for their own 
country or its citizens. Similarly, strong moderate patriots who recognize positive 
duties of assistance to outsiders may disagree about whether their positive duties to 
outsiders include actions that require serious sacrifices by their own country. While 
some people might accept a duty to allow refugees to enter their country even if this 
required high costs and serious sacrifices, others would reject duties that required 
more than low costs or minimal sacrifices. 

The problem of sacrifice and demandingness arises with both minimal and strong 
versions of moderate patriotism. While some people might think that there is no cost 
to accepting negative duties, this is not so. In wartime, for example, if a country 
honors the negative duty not to kill enemy civilians intentionally, this may contribute 
to greater casualties suffered by its own soldiers and a smaller chance of victory. 
Some moderate patriots would reject any such costly duties, while others would 
uphold them even when compliance comes at a high price. 

Table 5 combines these two factors, the scope of duties and the degrees of 
sacrifice. Together, they yield four different conceptions of duties, each one resulting 
in a different type of moderate patriotism. 

If moderate patriotism is to provide a basis for moral deliberation, it must clarify 
the scope and the demandingness of its impartial duties. These examples do not 
exhaust the factors that need to be considered for a moral code. Nor does the table 
provide reasons for selecting one of the moral positions as superior to others. The 
table is meant to provide a starting point in identifying issues that are required for a 
fuller development of a moderate patriotic ethic. 

Table 5 also suggests the boundaries that separate moderate patriotism from other 
positions. Column A is the least demanding form of moderate patriotism. It marks 
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Table 5 Four degrees of moderate patriotic impartiality 


S. Nathanson 


Types of A B C D 
moderate Negative and Negative and 
patriotic Negative Negative positive positive 
duties to duties + minimal duties + strong | duties + minimal duties + strong 
outsiders sacrifice sacrifice sacrifice sacrifice 
Positive Negative duties Negative duties | Positive and Positive and 
and/or only: only: negative duties: negative duties: 
negative Accepts negative Accepts Accepts both Accepts both 
duties duties to avoid negative duties | negative duties to | negative duties to 
harming outsiders _| to avoid avoid harming and | avoid harming 
harming positive duties to and positive 
outsiders assist outsiders duties to assist 
outsiders 
Degrees of | Minimal sacrifice: | Significant Minimal sacrifice: _ | Significant 
acceptable | Accepts duties sacrifice: Accepts duties sacrifice: 
sacrifice only if they Accepts duties only if they Accepts duties 


require little or no 
sacrifice by one’s 
country or its 
citizens 


even if they 
require serious 
sacrifice 


require little or no 
sacrifice by one’s 
country or its 
citizens 


even if they 
require serious 
sacrifice 


the boundary between moderate and extreme patriotism. While A includes the 
lowest level of concern for non-compatriots, extreme patriotism includes no moral 
constraints on the treatment of other countries and their people. 

Column D is the most demanding form of moderate patriotism. It marks the 
dividing line between moderate patriotism and the antipatriotic, global universalist 
view. While D accepts greater duties to non-compatriots than the other form of 
moderate patriotism, it is less demanding than globalism, which rejects partiality and 
is committed to equal concern for all people. 


Global Universalism Versus Moderate Patriotism 


Apart from extreme patriotism, global universalism is the most serious source of 
criticisms against moderate patriotism. It supports the equality of all people and 
rejects all forms of patriotic partiality. While the egalitarian, globalist view is not 
especially powerful in the real world of countries, political leaders, and ordinary 
citizens, it is the most powerful competitor to patriotism among philosophers. 
According to one description, “In its most basic form,” the global, cosmopolitan 
view is that “there are moral obligations owed to all human beings based solely on 
our humanity alone.” This idea “translates into an impartial commitment that can 
respect all human beings equally” without any requirement about where people are 
born or what social or political groups they belong to. Features like “race, gender, 
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Table 6 Two extremes and an attempted compromise 


Extreme global 


Features Extreme patriotism Moderate patriotism universalism 

Concerns | Exclusive concern for Greater concern for one’s own _| Equal concern for all 
one’s own country and country + some lesser concern | people 
its citizens for others 

Goals Unconstrained Morally constrained pursuit of | Promotion of the 
promotion of the national good good of all people, 
national good not countries 

Rights Only citizens have Recognition of some rights of |__| All people have 
rights to protection/ non-compatriots equal rights 
benefits 

Duties Countries have no Recognition of some duties to | Countries have moral 
duties to outsiders non-compatriots duties to all people 


nationality, ethnicity ... [and] state citizenship” should play no role in determining 
how people are treated (Brown and Held). 

As strict impartialists, global universalists hold a view that is the exact opposite of 
extreme patriotism. They see no reason for special concern toward people who 
happen to be citizens of one’s own country. Instead, they support universal duties 
that require countries to protect the rights of all people. If all people have equal moral 
value, then all people should be treated equally. 

Table 6 displays the contrasts between extreme patriotism and extreme global 
universalism as well as their differences with moderate patriotism’s middle position. 

While moderate patriots accept both the equal worth of all people and the special 
partiality that they owe to their country and fellow citizens, both extreme patriots and 
extreme global universalists believe that only one of these values can be accepted. 
Unlike moderate patriotism, they accept no middle ground. 

In choosing equality over partiality, the global, cosmopolitan view rules out much 
more than patriotic partiality. It rejects all forms of priority, including special 
concerns for oneself, one’s family, and one’s close friends. Unlike moderate patriots, 
global universalists appear to accept that there are no compromises between equality 
and partiality. Their commitment to equal treatment of all people rejects not only 
patriotism but also forms of partiality that are central to people’s personal lives. 


Moderate Globalism 


Some defenders of globalism and cosmopolitanism have looked for a middle ground 
because they recognize that virtually all people will find the idea of rejecting all 
forms of partiality to be absurd. As Kok-Chor Tan, a defender of cosmopolitanism, 
says, “The egalitarian impartiality that is basic to the cosmopolitan ideal ... is often 
thought to rule out patriotic obligations.” But, he notes, “outright rejection of special 
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ties can be seen as a weakness rather than a strength of the cosmopolitan view” (Tan 
2003). While Tan does not say that “special ties” include personal relations as well as 
patriotism, he quotes Charles Beitz, who criticizes cosmopolitanism for failing to 
take seriously “the associative [i.e., personal] relationships that individuals do and 
must develop to live successful and rewarding lives” (Beitz). If globalism rejects all 
forms of partiality in the name of equality, most people will simply hold onto 
partiality and reject globalism. 

Tan responds to this problem by developing a moderate form of global cosmo- 
politanism that combines patriotism and other special ties with egalitarian values. He 
begins by stating that the cosmopolitan ideal requires that everyone be treated in 
accord with the demands of justice. Drawing on the ideas of Thomas Pogge, Tan 
then describes a global system in which individual countries meet the standards of 
global justice by paying a designated amount of taxes to a central government 
(Pogge). Once a country has paid its appropriate level of taxes, it has met the 
demands of justice. Whatever amount of money remains can be used in accord 
with the partialist commitment to benefit its own citizens. 

Tan’s view is that globalism can coexist with patriotic and personal partialities. In 
making this claim, he alters the meaning of “equal treatment for all.” His view is that 
treating people equally should be understood as treating people justly, and treating 
people justly does not require the strict equality idea of distributing everything 
equally to everyone. In effect, he rejects extreme globalism and shifts to moderate 
globalism. 

Martha Nussbaum makes a second effort to show that a global, cosmopolitan 
system need not prohibit “a special degree of concern” for particular people or their 
country. She claims that allowing people to give special care to people in their “own 
sphere” can be justifiable “in universalist terms.” Her example involves parental 
partiality. She notes that while parents do not believe that their own children “are 
morally more important than other people’s children,” virtually all parents give their 
own children “more love and care” than they give to other people’s children. 

The fact that parents care more for their own children than for other children does 
not by itself show that this is morally justified or consistent with global universal- 
ism’s commitment to equality. If it did, then patriotism could be justified simply 
because most people care more about their own country than for others. 

Nussbaum makes two points in favor of the compatibility between patriotism and 
cosmopolitanism. In making these points, she echoes ideas from moderate patriot- 
ism. Just as moderate patriots insist that patriotic people should favor their fellow 
citizens while also having concern for people of other countries, so Nussbaum 
defends special concerns for people close to us while also insisting that “we should 
not confine our thinking to our own sphere.” 

In the end, both moderate patriots and moderate globalists or cosmopolitans 
believe that they have both special duties to their fellow citizens and to non- 
compatriots. Nussbaum emphasizes that when people are “making choices in both 
political and economic matters,” they need to consider “the rights of other people to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” even when they are not members of our 
own groups (Nussbaum 1996). 
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Types of Patriotism and Global Universalism 


Tan and Nussbaum both aim to make global, cosmopolitan views more plausible by 
conceding the legitimacy of patriotism and other types of partialist concerns. In 
doing so, however, they blur the lines between moderate patriotism and globalism. 
This may raise the question whether it makes sense to distinguish these systems. 

These two views are similar because each of them rejects an extreme version of a 
related view. Moderate patriotism rejects extreme patriotism, and moderate global- 
ism rejects extreme egalitarian globalism. Just as moderate patriotism can be patri- 
otic without accepting exclusive concern for one’s own country, moderate globalism 
can be universalist without accepting strict equality. The result is two views with a 
lot in common, both in content and in structure. In fact, they are so close that they 
may seem to be identical. 

Table 7 compares key features of extreme and moderate versions of both patri- 
otism and global universalism. 

As the table shows, moderate globalism and moderate patriotism are close to one 
another in that they both permit some degree of concern for other people and some 
degree of partiality. Neither of them are strict egalitarians, and neither of them accept 
excessive devotion to their country. The result is that they resemble each other more 
than they resemble extreme versions of patriotism and globalism. 

For that reason, people holding these moderate views may have overlapping 
political views. Both views accept some degree of special concern for some groups 
as well as the recognition of at least some rights for all people. Among the types of 
moderate patriotism, column D is especially close since it supports giving assistance 
to people of other countries even if this requires sacrifices for their own nation. 

Moderate patriotism and moderate globalism are not identical, however. Tan, 
speaking as a cosmopolitan, says that individual countries may use their resources 
for their own people only if they have met universalist requirements of justice by 
paying global taxes that benefit other countries. This system gives a higher priority to 
meeting standards of justice than to benefiting one’s own country. Only after justice 
has been done may countries use resources for their own people. The opposite is true 
for moderate patriotism. While moderate patriots may be willing to make some 


Table 7 Extreme versus moderate types of patriotism and globalism 


Moderate 
Extreme patriotism | patriotism Moderate globalism | Extreme globalism 
Types of | Exclusive priority Higher Concern for all Equal concern for 
concern _—_ and concern for priority and people all people 
and one’s own country concern for Recognition of Rejection of 
priority and its people one’s own some partiality for partiality toward 
country one’s own country any specific 
Genuine but and its citizens country and its 
lesser concern citizens 


for others 
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sacrifices in order to benefit non-compatriots, they generally place a higher priority 
on benefiting their own country and its people. They will generally contribute to 
other countries only if their own country’s needs have been met. 

Moderate patriotism and moderate globalism, then, are not identical. Nonetheless, 
because they both share some level of concern for nonpatriots, they may have similar 
ideas about what things should be done in various circumstances. They have more in 
common with each other than either has in common with the extreme versions of 
patriotism and globalism. 


Can Impartial Morality Support Partiality? 


Many ethical theorists believe that impartiality is central to morality. If that is correct, 
it may seem to follow that the partiality that is accepted both by moderate patriots 
and moderate universalists cannot be morally justified. If impartiality is central, then 
the most plausible view is the extreme globalist/cosmopolitan commitment to equal 
treatment for all. 

Brad Hooker argues that this view is based on a mistake about the role of 
impartiality in moral thought. He believes that there is no contradiction in thinking 
that partiality-based actions can be justified by impartial moral reasoning. Hooker 
explains how this is possible by distinguishing two different roles played by 
impartiality. One role involves the use of impartial reasoning to determine which 
of several possible moral rules should be accepted. The second role states the content 
of a moral rule about how individuals should act (Hooker 2000, 23-29). 

Once these two roles are separated, it becomes clear that an impartialist method of 
reasoning can justify partialist actions. Impartial reasoning can give rise to moral 
rules that allow special concerns and special duties to some people. For example, the 
biblical commandment to “honor your father and mother” is impartial in that it 
applies equally to everyone who has parents. At the same time, the commandment is 
applied in a partialist way, one that requires each person to honor his or her own 
parents. It does not command each person to honor all parents equally. 

This impartial defense of partiality can be applied in many cases in which people 
benefit from a division of labor. As Nussbaum pointed out, it is better for all parents 
to focus primarily on their own children instead of every parent having duties to care 
equally for all children. Parental partiality is justified because it is thought to 
distribute care more effectively than a system that requires parents to distribute 
equal care impartially to all children. 

Robert Goodin, using the model of a division of labor, shows how partialist 
patriotic duties can be justified (Goodin 1988). Special duties to one’s own country, 
he says, are justified not because one’s own “countrymen” are more valuable or 
important than other people but rather because global goals can best be achieved by 
dividing the task. As the slogan “think globally, act locally” suggests, people with 
global goals can often be most effective if they focus on local aspects of general 
problems. Because they generally know more about their local environment, they 
can be more effective locally than in foreign societies. Patriotic partiality is justified 
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when it supports a division of labor system that provides the most effective means to 
achieve the impartialist goal of promoting overall human well-being. 

While impartial principles can be used to justify partiality toward particular 
people or groups, they can also be used to determine the limits of morally permis- 
sible partiality. These limits apply to many types of partiality. While an impartial 
moral rule may allow parents to make special efforts to promote their own children’s 
interests, not every means of doing this is permissible. If two children are competing 
for an award, the parents are forbidden to advance their children’s interests by 
harming other people’s children. 

Division of labor arguments can require parents to benefit the children of 
strangers if the overall partialist system leads to negative results. For example, a 
moral rule might require financially well-off parents — whose children’s needs are 
fully met — to contribute resources for other children who lack important goods. This 
requirement might be justified either by a utilitarian principle or an appeal to 
fairness. Parents with children who already have enough may do more good by 
spending additional resources on children who are in need. In addition, it may seem 
much fairer to use money for children who lack the resources to develop their 
abilities than it would be to give more to already well-off children and. 

The same points apply to patriotic partiality. The division of labor model calls on 
people to give primary concern to their own country’s people, but both moderate 
patriotism and moderate global universalism discourage indifference to people in 
other countries. Moderate patriotism recognizes negative duties to all people and 
encourages at least some positive duties to assist non-compatriots who suffer from 
poverty or other conditions that leave them without important resources. While 
many people believe that there are limits on the sacrifices that people and countries 
are required to make in order to help others, it is not clear when the limits of sacrifice 
are reached. In circumstances of vast gaps between the wealthy and the poor, priority 
for the best-off seems to clash both with principles of fairness and consequentialism 
(Kymlicka 2001; Nathanson 2011, 2016). 


Summary and Future Directions 


Moderate patriotism is intended to justify the moral legitimacy of patriotism. It does 
this in part by rejecting the features of extreme patriotism, which recognizes only the 
interests of people’s own country and its people. Moderate patriotism includes both 
special concern for one’s own country and some level of concern for people of other 
countries. Moderate patriotism is also intended as a response to extreme global 
universalism, which rejects patriotic partiality and replaces it with impartiality and 
equal treatment for all. 

Some globalist, cosmopolitan thinkers have rejected extreme versions of global 
universalism and have developed a moderate globalist view that shares many 
features with moderate patriotism. While there remain theoretical differences 
between these two views, there are also elements of each that are compatible with 
the other. 
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Some people might view moderate patriotism as a step in the right direction while 
seeing it as insufficient because it fails to provide specific moral principles. While it 
conveys the idea that countries and their citizens have duties not just to their own 
country but to other countries and their citizens as well, it does not say what those 
duties are. A more informative version of moderate patriotism will be more specific. 
At a minimum, it would describe possible forms of moderate patriotism, ranging 
from ones that require very limited duties to non-compatriots to others that are more 
demanding. What still requires attention is the work of determining which duties 
patriotic people have toward citizens of other countries. 

A key question is what level of sacrifice people should accept when considering 
the extent of help to foreign peoples. Decisions about what policies and actions they 
should adopt cannot be made without considering the impact on both the country 
that allows entry or provides other forms of assistance and the people who seek 
refuge or other forms of assistance from outsiders. 

These are questions about how much patriotic people should care about non- 
compatriots and how willing they should be to assist people. They are made difficult 
and morally pressing by a combination of two facts: (a) many people throughout the 
world are desperately in need of food, shelter, health care, and education and (b) 
inhabitants of many countries have great amounts of wealth and spend much money 
on unnecessary goods and services. In the 1970s, Peter Singer argued that there is no 
justification for well-off people to spend their money, time, and effort on unneces- 
sary things when so many other people are so much in need of resources. In later 
work, Singer argued for global universalism, seeing patriotic commitment to wealthy 
nations as a barrier to providing necessary help for other people. He argued that even 
if doing good required significant sacrifices, morality required that it be done (Singer 
1972, 2002; Nathanson 1993). 

Similar clashes have emerged regarding immigration. Since 2000, civil wars and 
other conflicts have forced millions of people from their homes. Many have sought 
refuge in other countries, but many people have opposed efforts to assist immigrants, 
no matter how terrible their circumstances are. The result is a clash between concern 
for foreign people in dire need and a strong desire to retain the life and culture of 
the country they come to. Does patriotism support the “no help” side of this clash? 
Or is it compatible with humanitarian concern? 

While immigration can often benefit both immigrants and their host countries, 
especially difficult problems arise in countries that accept large numbers of immi- 
grants. The most serious costs may be social and political rather than financial. The 
presence of many immigrants and differences of opinion about how to respond to 
them can generate hostility among the citizen population. Since intense hostility can 
lead to polarization, unrest, and even violence, these conflicts are serious problems. 

In addition to questions dealing with people in other countries, there are also 
questions about the people of one’s own country. One difficult problem concerns 
climate change and its impact on future citizens. If there is an assumed duty to 
current fellow citizens, what about future ones who do not yet exist? Is patriotic 
commitment limited to currently existing fellow citizens? Or does it apply as well to 
future citizens who do not yet exist? 
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There are complexities as well with respect to the current citizens of one’s own 
country’s citizens. When patriotism is understood as love for one’s own country, 
does that attitude apply only to the country as a territory, a history, and a shared 
governmental system? Or does it apply as well to the citizens of one’s country? For 
various reasons, patriotic people may dislike groups within their country. There can 
be negative feelings about people based on their race, ethnic background, religion, 
and political views. Can a person be patriotic while not feeling any commitment to 
all citizens? Does it make sense to feel duties to one’s country but not one’s fellow 
citizens? Does patriotism imply anything about a country whose citizens have a high 
level of income and wealth while a large number of people live in poverty? Is it 
patriotic for wealthier people in a country to oppose government assistance to the 
poor members of their own country? Some people might see this as a violation of 
patriotism, but others may think that patriotism applies only to the country as a 
whole but not its citizens. This is a question about patriotism that is seldom asked but 
that deserves attention. 

A different issue that needs attention has been raised by critics of moderate 
patriotism who are not promoting either another type of patriotism or an alternative 
political perspective like global universalism. They have raised the concern that 
patriotism is bad because it encourages false beliefs and undesirable attitudes. Simon 
Keller has argued that patriotism of any kind encourages “bad faith,” a tendency to 
hold positive views about one’s country in spite of having no factual basis. Even if 
clear evidence against the alleged virtues of their country emerges, patriots will 
continue to hold on to their positive view of their country. Patriotism then conflicts 
with the values of rationality and a commitment to truth (Keller 2005, 2007). 

Ryan LaMothe uses a political and historical approach to show the negative sides 
of patriotism. Although patriotism can be “quite benign ... and life-enhancing,” he 
says, in the United States, it does not have these qualities. Instead, there is a “darker 
side of American patriotism ... that overlooks, denies, and rationalizes destructive 
and pernicious actions toward other peoples. . ..” Patriotic views about the virtues of 
the United States have led US citizens to support invasions of other countries and 
interference with other countries’ economies and political systems. LaMothe, like 
Keller, thinks that patriotism encourages false beliefs. He believes that in the United 
States, a “long history of violence and destruction” has been hidden by the tendency 
of patriotic citizens to “rationalize, deny, project, and moralize” their country’s 
actions (LaMothe 2015). 

Both Keller and LaMothe raise important questions about the negative aspects of 
patriotism. One question to be considered is whether these negative tendencies are 
limited to extreme patriotism or whether they are present in moderate patriotism as 
well. Another question is whether there are particular features of countries that 
encourage the negative features of patriotism that Keller and LaMothe describe. 
Answering these questions will require not only philosophical analysis but also 
historical studies of different countries and social and psychological features that 
generate the negative qualities of patriotism (Bar-Tal and Staub 1997). 

Just as it is important to study the possible negative aspects of patriotism, it is also 
important to understand its benefits. A standard view about the positive effects of 
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patriotism is that patriotism acts as a kind of social glue that brings people together in 
ways that create cooperation and make democratic governance possible. One chal- 
lenge to this claim arises from the fact that countries with histories of strong, 
widespread patriotic feelings may also have strong disagreements among citizens 
about the aims of government and the means of achieving these aims. In these cases, 
patriotism may not overcome disagreements and hostilities based on conflicting 
interests and competing values. These polarizing situations can coexist with patri- 
otism while at the same time failing to bring citizens together. 

While many people seem to assume that patriotism is obviously good and others 
think it is obviously bad, these crude views fail to understand many important things 
about patriotism. One thing they miss is the possibility of different types of patriot- 
ism. When this is recognized, more examination is necessary. If patriotism may be 
required for cooperation among citizens but is challenged by divisive conflicts 
among citizens, then a serious study of its possible virtues and vices is an important 
topic for scholars but not merely an academic issue. Increased education and 
reflection about patriotism by citizens may help them to handle conflicts and to 
develop ways to generate respect and cooperation among themselves. 
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Don’t allow your thinking to be done for you by any party or faction, however high-minded. 
Distrust any speaker who talks confidently about ‘we’, or speaks in the name of ‘us’. Distrust 
yourself if you hear these tones creeping into your own style. The search for security and 
majority is not always the same as solidarity; it can be another name for consensus and 
tyranny and tribalism. 

Christopher Hitchens 


Compare, if you will, two scenarios. On the morning of November 16, 2015, 2 days 
after a terrorist plot had left more than 120 dead in various locations scattered 
throughout Paris, the French Parliament opened to a special session. The entire 
chamber, normally divided sharply along ideological lines, solemnly sang in unison 
Le Marseillaise, the national anthem. Invoking the core principles of the French 
Republic — liberté, fraternité, égalité — socialist president Francois Hollande 
declared that France was “at war.” By the time his speech had been penned, French 
bombers were already flying over Syria, hitting strategic ISIS targets. It was a 
familiar scene. Terrorist attacks in New York (2001), Madrid (2004), London 
(2005), Paris and Nice (2015), and finally Brussels and Berlin in 2016: each 
predictably led to a militarist response laced with patriotic rhetoric. Both security 
measures and immigration quotas would be tightened. Surveillance requiring the 
tapping of phones and access to email would be mandated. Certain neighborhoods 
would be patrolled. These and many other procedures are easily pushed through the 
typically sluggish decision-making machinery of government, and the reasons 
offered could be easily specified: clear and present danger. European populists 
eager to close borders and stop immigration now speak of a “patriotic spring” 
(See, for example, Dutch parliamentarian Geert Wilders’ speech: https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=WYAS4y_da-o). 

In the summer of 2016, coinciding with a tense period of time involving 
multiple police shootings of black men, San Francisco 49ers quarterback Colin 
Kaepernick began refusing to stand for the singing of the national anthem at the 
start of each football game. When asked about his actions, he unapologetically 
offered, I will not stand up to show pride “in a flag for a country that oppresses 
black people [...] To me, this is bigger than football and it would be selfish on my 
part to look the other way.” Kaepernick would be widely criticized by fans and the 
media alike, even receiving a number of death threats. Meanwhile, the 49ers team 
management voiced no objections; President Obama, too, lent his tepid support. 
While Kaepernick did not label his actions “patriotic,” sport legend, author, and 
social critic Kareem Abdul-Jabbar vigorously defended Kaepernick’s right to 
protest as a patriotism consistent with the best strains of American liberalism. 
Perhaps most significantly, a large number of military veterans openly supported 
his actions, and within weeks, thousands of other professional, college, and even 
high school athletes had begun kneeling in protest across the country against the 
actions of their nation’s law enforcement. 

Though in very different yet recognizable ways, I submit that both cases illustrate 
ways of being patriotic. In the first case, and through understandable fear of arbitrary 
terror, patriotic emotions were exploited to again confer new powers on the state for 
surveillance, police stop-and-search, and even for amending immigration law. In the 
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second case, a ritual that occurs thousands of times each day across the United States 
was seized upon by an athlete with a conscience who took the opportunity to draw 
attention to systemic injustices being disproportionately applied to black men by the 
police and a criminal justice system. Although Kaepernick openly flouted the 
patriotic ritual, in my view, his actions are consistent with patriotic dissent. And 
thus inspired by Kaepernick and a long line of dissenting patriots, in this chapter, I 
will take up the question of whether patriotism can be critical, i.e., whether persons 
can feel deep attachment to their country, even pride of some sort, while remaining 
fiercely critical. My answer is not only that patriotism can be critical but also that it 
must. 

I will begin by defining patriotism, parsing what I believe to be a few of its core 
elements. I follow this by acknowledging the many worries about patriotism and the 
potential harms it can do. I then briefly consider an alternative to patriotism — moral 
cosmopolitanism — but argue that patriotism can be motivated by moral cosmopol- 
itan concerns. I then use an illustration of what I call “loyal patriotism” and examine 
and criticize its normativity in American public schools. I argue that Joyal patriotism 
as it currently operates in American schools more often than not produces (a) a 
distorted understanding of one’s country and its historical deeds, (b) a coerced — 
versus freely given — emotional attachment to one’s country, and (c) an unhealthy 
attitude of national superiority. Finally, I develop a pragmatic defense of critical 
patriotism, one that recognizes the many personal and social benefits of patriotic 
sentiment yet which is also infused with a passion for justice. Though my argument 
is pragmatic given the ubiquity of patriotic sentiment, I argue that critical patriotism 
is able to reconcile a love of one’s country with an ardent determination to reform 
and improve it. 


Patriotism 


Taken from its Latin root amor patria, at its most basic, patriotism describes the idea 
that one’s nation — though not necessarily one’s country — is an object of affection, 
pride, and even loyalty. (Tribes and other minority groups usually feel attached to 
nations (e.g., Tibet, Catalonia, Nez Perce) or national identities, rather than to the 
countries in which their nations may be situated.) But the roots of patriotism go 
deeper than this; indeed, patriotisms stem from an involuntary associational mem- 
bership similar to that of one’s family or culture. Each is involuntary because we 
generally do not choose these memberships; rather we are born and socialized into 
them. And while some of us may come to repudiate this membership, or the ideas 
and customs into which we were socialized, in a majority of cases, these member- 
ships imperceptibly shape our identities and attachments to others with whom we 
share important histories, languages, and cultures. Hence, perhaps at its most basic, 
our attachments arise from that which is familiar. Yet out of this familiarity arises a 
profound sense of belonging that importantly contributes to our flourishing. 

Yet these descriptive observations can segue into a normative stance, for when 
identification leads to a special regard that we have for some more than others, 
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partiality describes this orientation. Consider how partiality works in the family. 
Though not in every case, much of the time family life produces a morally justifiable 
kind of partiality necessary for fostering intimate bonds appropriate to certain kinds of 
relationships in the private sphere. From these bonds of intimacy and love develop 
other bonds and virtues that, as Aristotle believed, may serve as the foundation for the 
cultivation of civic virtue. Civic virtue describes dispositions and actions that promote 
the good of the community. The cultivation of civic virtue ought to incline persons to 
care for others who share the same civic space, and it arguably is the operating 
principle behind any welfare state. But civic virtue also corresponds to our shared 
identities, and the more we identify with someone else, the more we might expect to 
see what Samuel Scheffler (1997: 196-198) has called “presumptively decisive 
reasons for action” owing to the quality of the relationship one has with the other. 

Families are of course not the only relationships in which this occurs: in terms of 
importance, for many people, friendships and romantic relationships often replace 
those of their family in terms of importance. Participants in these bonds of affection 
demonstrate concern for one another in ways that are special. When there is an 
absence of affection or loyalty or when the participants in the special relationship fail 
in some way, the intensity of the disappointment, frustration, and even moral outrage 
is felt most intensely, given that the bonds of intimacy and trust in some way have 
been violated. Yet while friendships may dissolve and individuals may grow apart, 
family members do not cease being family members even when there is estrange- 
ment or acrimony. Certain identities constitute who we are, and family membership 
for most of us is one of the most rudimentary. Thus even when family relations may 
be marked by estrangement and even acrimony, family members ordinarily under- 
stand that this membership incurs certain responsibilities, e.g., to care for one 
another in times of need. 

Analogously, empirically speaking, the patriot also feels partiality for her nation 
for many of the same reasons, i.e., given how persons have come to see themselves 
in relation to their nation and fellow citizens. Moreover, whether tested by natural 
calamities or other kinds of threats, compatriots often feel morally obligated to one 
another owing to a circumscribed identity that importantly identifies one as Finnish, 
Dominican, or South Korean. Though there is doubtless something morally arbitrary 
about partiality given the tendency to show favoritism to some and not others, 
relationships defined by partiality will usually be those with “socially salient con- 
nections,” i.e., those with whom we share a common bloodline, language, culture, 
religion, or citizenship, though not necessarily in that order (cf. Mason 1997). This 
sense of connectedness and the concomitant attachment one may have to her fellow 
citizens is one that most of us feel at one time or another. 

But of course the analogy concerning partiality between family members and 
partiality among compatriots quickly breaks down. Surely one reason for this is that 
while loyalty generally is taken to be a virtue, left to itself in most domains, it can 
quickly go off the rails. Indeed, outside of the family, most of us would find it strange 
to say that one ought to be loyal to some person or object simply because it is hers, 
no matter what. This smacks of the kind of loyalty that would cut against morality, 
not support it. The abused spouse, the bully’s loyal companion, the corporate vice- 
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president, and the political party member: each of these assumes a kind of loyalty 
that we associate not with virtue but with vice (cf. Keller 2007). 

Second, intimacy is rarely an emotion used to describe the relationship between 
compatriots. The partiality most parents display toward their own children, and vice 
versa, is not motivated by loyalty but rather by unconditional love, even if or when 
family members may not particularly /ike one another. Indeed principled reasons can 
be given for showing preferential treatment to members of one’s own family — and 
young children in particular — given how uniquely positioned we are to them, given 
how duty born of love compels us, and given that the young and elderly arguably are 
best cared for by family who know them well and want what is best for them. That is 
far from obvious as it concerns one’s compatriots. Third, citizens viewed by their 
governments in the way that parents view their young children — helpless, defense- 
less, and incompetent to think and choose for themselves — implies a moral hierarchy 
that would threaten to undermine the basic principle of equal respect for (adult) 
persons. The basic point is that although there are some similarities between the 
partialities demonstrated within the private sphere and the public sphere, the dangers 
that attend loyalties in the public sphere far outweigh their benefits. To see how, we 
need to appreciate what the perils of patriotism are. 


The Perils of Patriotism 


Perhaps only religion is able to rival patriotism in its efficacy to kindle the emotions 
with respect to membership/nonmembership. Perhaps, too, only religion can rival 
patriotism in its ability to stoke and nourish the allegiance of millions with a view to 
achieving a set of loyalist aims. Yet, as John Kleinig (2014: 5) has observed, 
“Patriotic and religious loyalties, for all their soul-stirring qualities, are frequently 
jingoistic, exclusionary, and even terroristic.” And to the extent that persons uncrit- 
ically identify with a nation, its ideals, history, institutions, and leaders, the patriot 
has a cultivated disposition to act, to defend, to attack, and even to deem outsiders as 
having inherently less value. It is these darker attributes of patriotism that we ought 
to find alarming. Strike up a particular anthem, invoke a folksy or vacuous epigram 
(“support the troops”), or wave the colors of one’s flag in any size or fabric and the 
crass tools of patriotism have the ability to render otherwise thinking individuals 
blindly loyal and obedient, willing to slavishly support and defend policies and 
actions that would just as quickly be condemned as odious had they been enacted by 
a foreign government. Little wonder that Samuel Johnson famously regarded patri- 
otism as the last refuge of the scoundrel. 

Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr (1932: 92—92) certainly was too well aware of the 
perils of patriotism: 


The nation possesses in its organs of government, in the panoply and ritual of the state, in the 
impressive display of its fighting services, and, very frequently, in the splendors of a royal 
house, the symbols of unity and greatness, which inspire awe and reverence in the citizen. 
Furthermore the love and pious attachment of a man to his countryside, to familiar scenes, 
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sights, and experiences, around which the memories of youth have cast a halo of sanctity, all 
this flows into the sentiment of patriotism; for a simple imagination transmutes the universal 
beneficences of nature into symbols of the peculiar blessings which a benevolent nation 
bestows upon its citizens. Thus the sentiment achieves a potency in the modern soul, so 
unqualified, that the nation is given carte blanche to use the power, compounded of the 
devotion of individuals, for any purpose it desires. 


In the twenty-first century, many others have followed Niebuhr’s prescient lead. 
Christopher Hitchens (2001: 138), for instance, opines that “the worst crimes are still 
committed in the name of the old traditional rubbish: of loyalty to nation or ‘order’ or 
leadership or tribe or faith.” Paul Gomberg (2000: 92) cogently argues that the 
“popularization of national identity has made it possible for capitalist governments 
to mobilise their populations for the most brutal wars of imperialist conquest — and 
mobilise them unthinkingly as their patriotic duty.” More recently, Pulitzer prize 
winning journalist Chris Hedges (2010: 26) writes that the “uniformity of opinion, 
molded by the media is reinforced through the skillfully orchestrated mass emotions 
of nationalism and patriotism, which paint all dissidents as ‘soft’ or ‘unpatriotic’.” 
The “patriotic’ citizen,” he continues, “plagued by fear of job losses and possible 
terrorist attacks, unfailingly supports widespread surveillance and the militarized 
state.” 

Taking matters further, George Kateb complains that a defense of patriotism, 
given its disposition to disregard reason and morality, is nothing less than “an attack 
on the Enlightenment.” That might be bad enough, but Kateb continues: 


[Patriotism] is a readiness to die and to kill for an abstraction: nothing you can see all of, or 
feel as you feel the presence of another person, or comprehend. Patriotism, then, is a 
readiness to die and to kill for what is largely a figment of the imagination..[there is a] 
necessary connection between patriotism and militarized death [..] it is group narcissism 
without any self-restraint except for a frequently unreliable prudence, and carried to death- 
dealing lengths. Patriotism is one of the more radical forms of group-thinking, or group 
identity and affiliation. Being armed is what makes it radical [..] it is a jealous and exclusive 
loyalty. (Kateb 2000: 907-10) 


For critics such as Hitchens, Gomberg, Hedges, and Kateb, all patriotism is a 
menace, issuing from the same insidiously undifferentiated thread. I think this 
portrayal of patriotism is much too facile an assessment. Indeed I believe it is not 
only possible to differentiate various articulations of patriotism; in my view, it is also 
imperative that we not relinquish patriotism to conservative forces. 

Still, we might ask: given the many abuses carried out under the banner of 
patriotism, why encourage it at all? And in any case, why cultivate civic virtues 
whose expression more often than not arbitrarily stops at the border of one’s own 
country? Why not, for instance, opt for a “cosmopolitan” virtue, the cultivation of 
which might manage to sidestep patriotism’s many pitfalls? Framed as an educa- 
tional corrective to ethnocentrism and prejudice more generally, the goal of a 
cosmopolitan education, then, might be to show why it is dangerous to assume 
that one is correct merely because a set of beliefs and values is familiar or shared by 
his compatriots. Indeed, a cosmopolitan moral education might fruitfully turn its 
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attention to the cultivation of moral dispositions as well as our moral responsibilities 
to others not on the basis of common citizenship but rather on the basis of our 
common humanity. Persons would therefore be seen as moral ends-in-themselves, 
thus possessing equal value, irrespective of their history, language, religion, or 
political identity. Cosmopolitan moral education might go beyond ordinary moral 
education not, as Merry and De Ruyter (2011) argue, “by denying the importance of 
partiality or ‘borders’ but by showing that moral responsibility renders them contin- 
gent and oftentimes irrelevant.” 

Attractive as this alternative is, it has been noted that one of the difficulties is that 
“cosmopolitanism” often fails to inspire attachments needed for commitment and 
action (Cafaro 2010; Miller 1995; Cottingham 1986). As I argued above, our 
loyalties and affections derive first and foremost from affections and attachments 
closer to home, viz., from communities that provide a “unifying focus to the moral 
life” (Walzer 1988: 126). Consequently politics, Martha Nussbaum (1997: 13) 
opines, “like childcare, will operate more effectively (and certainly, in most cases, 
with greater sensitivity) if there are favored spheres or attachments.” Even Kateb 
(2000: 912-913), whose vehement criticisms of patriotism we noted earlier, con- 
cedes that patriotism “may on occasion be tactically useful for a high, moral cause 
[..] if patriotism is ever good, it is only instrumentally good, never good in itself.” 

I think these intuitions about our circumscribed attachments are basically correct. 
Yet in no way does this diminish the significance of moral cosmopolitanism. For 
instance, moral cosmopolitanism can remind us that civic virtue is too restricted in its 
meaning and application; indeed, patriotism can be motivated by normative cosmo- 
politan concerns. But there also are legitimate pragmatic reasons for harnessing and 
steering patriotic sentiment toward more critical and moral ends than simply wishing 
in vain for its demise. Before I develop those arguments, however, consider two 
different ways of thinking about patriotism. The binary is somewhat regrettable, but 
the basic distinction, I think, is important. 

As the French parliament example at the beginning of the essay illustrates, Joyal 
patriotism (LP) is undoubtedly the dominant expression of patriotism. While loyal 
patriotism arguably has some innocuous expressions — notably the World Cup or the 
Olympic Games — it is virtually synonymous with nationalism, 1.e., the uncritical 
belief that one’s nation is exceptional, even superior, to other nations. Countries 
around the world promiscuously encourage it — undoubtedly some more than 
others — and in my view, it is the rightful target of the critics of patriotism. (To 
give but one recent and striking example: with the blessing of Prime Minister Modi 
Bharatiya of the Janata Party, the Indian Supreme Court has now ordered that the 
national anthem be played before all cinema films, and all attending must stand and 
honor the anthem. See https://www.theguardian.com/world/2016/nov/30/indian- 
court-orders-cinemas-to-play-national-anthem-before-films.) LP closes ranks; it 
appeals to the basest instincts. It unifies the majority around its concerns at the 
expense of more vulnerable citizens and foreigners, and it succeeds in shutting down 
discourses that do not move in lockstep with the powers that be. (As I use it here, 
“majority” need not refer to a numerical majority; it may describe a dominant group 
or even a powerful minority, whose political influence is disproportionate to the 
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“minority.”) LP functions like a bad reflex; it defends both a false construction of 
what a national identity is, but moreover does so no matter what. 

Conversely, what I shall call critical patriotism (CP) takes something that is 
morally neutral — our involuntary attachments that shape our identities and influence 
what we have reason to care about — and invests its energies in improving upon the 
present state of affairs. Here amor patria is galvanized by a deep passion to root out 
injustice. Accordingly it repudiates the moral complacency that derives from the 
sense that one’s country has succeeded in living up to its ideals. Rather CP shows 
itself capable of moral outrage when the nation’s best ideals are betrayed, when they 
are used to oppress fellow citizens, but also when they are used to justify hatred and 
aggression against other nations. (I put aside the relevant question concerning 
whether or not all nations possess ideals worth pursuing.) As such, CP is fiercely 
patriotic and cosmopolitan at the same time. Before I elucidate the features of CP, I 
will first illustrate the problems one often encounters in LP by examining a specific 
case. 


American Patriotism: A Cautionary Tale 


In hundreds of thousands of state or public schools across the United States, each 
morning children are expected (though not required) to stand, face the American 
flag, and recite the Pledge of Allegiance, essentially an oath of loyalty to the Nation. 
All schools fly American flags on their school grounds, and most classrooms also 
have flags and pictures of American presidents on the walls. In addition to these, all 
public schools are expected to have competitive sports programs, crucial for foster- 
ing “school spirit,” where flags also hang and where national anthems are sung. 
While not explicitly political in nature, the forms school spirit takes are strikingly 
patriotic in expression and coincide well with LP. Pep rallies, school newspapers, 
banners, and advertising of various kinds all promote intense loyalties to one’s own 
school in much the same way that patriotism generally promotes loyal attachment to 
one’s nation. American schools also promote patriotism through various kinds of 
media: Weekly Readers, Internet sites that usually provide a pro-American point of 
view, and in many schools corporate media with a decidedly pro-American bias such 
as CNN cable television news. 

Further, American public schools and the history and social studies textbooks that 
they use aid in the cultivation of an uncritical, and hence problematically loyal, 
patriotic disposition (Raphael 2004; Nash et al. 2000; Fullinwider 1996; Loewen 
1995). However, the patriotism in these books is not always easy to detect. In order 
to encourage readers to identify with the United States, the patriotic tendency often is 
as subtle as the use of pronouns such as “we” or “us” (Raphael 2004). More obvious 
problems, however, entail a moralizing history, one that commends an array of 
national “heroes,” “achievements,” and “victories.” Those (e.g., Galston 1991) 
who would defend this patriotic kind of mythmaking argue that children need to 
be inspired by its nation’s past, its ideals, and the examples offered up by its leaders. 
Accordingly, except in the worst instances, the nation’s leaders should be described 
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as possessing nobler qualities of human character. (On this point there are clear 
parallels to Plato’s Republic, where character flaws or serious moral failing exist 
these should be downplayed or edited out in order to minimize the deleterious effect 
on young minds.) 

Many reasons can be given to explain why the teaching of history has often been 
used to cultivate patriotism. One reason is surely because historians themselves 
cannot escape the cultural frame through which much of their own experience and 
education has taken place. That is, even where historians aim to distance themselves 
from explicit nationalist or patriotic agendas, the lens through which they filter their 
knowledge is already constructed by narratives that irrevocably color their point of 
view. But many historians make no attempt whatsoever to distance themselves from 
an agenda; to the contrary, their telling of history consciously aims to advance a 
particular point of view. It is well known, for instance, that different histories were 
written for schools in the American North than those written in the American South 
in the century following Reconstruction. Hence, revisionist histories of the American 
Civil War would inevitably reflect the interests of different constituencies. 

Northern histories sketched abolitionism as a widely shared sentiment (though it 
was not) and extolled the rise of industry. For their part, Southern historians sketched 
a glorious narrative of resistance to “northern aggression” of which southern whites 
could be proud, invoking “states’ rights” as a smoke screen for a way of life 
inextricable from the dehumanization and oppression of black people. A mythology 
of gallant war heroes quickly supplanted the shame of an ignominious defeat and a 
ruined economy; Confederate memorials by the hundreds proliferated throughout 
the South and remain unto this day. Both Northern and Southern historical perspec- 
tives in their own way were complicit in the same institutional racism. W.E.B. Du 
Bois would come to characterize this type of historical writing as “lies agreed upon.” 

While the official creed of the United States is the magnanimous e pluribus unum, 
a unity born out of diversity, its recorded history too often has offered us the 
perspective of a powerful few. What too often continues to dominate the narrative, 
then, is a hegemonic record of white Protestant European superiority, christened by 
the state, its public schools, and the textbooks they use. Accordingly, historians should 
be held to account for their shameless distortions and their conscious or unconscious 
selective truth telling. Where public education is concerned, textbook authors have 
been notoriously slow to correct this record, and this can partly be explained by the 
role that private textbook companies play in managing content. In the United States, 
for instance, history textbooks come courtesy of for-profit companies; and precisely 
because they are for-profit, these companies are keen to placate the majority constit- 
uencies — often beginning in Texas — that adopt and purchase their products 
(Delfattore 1999). Textbooks have played no small role in perpetuating half-truths 
and misrepresentations that clearly favor an American “good guy” approach to 
domestic, but especially foreign, policy. Here is James Loewen (1995: 210-211): 


High school American history textbooks do not, of course, adopt or even hint at the 
American colossus view. Unfortunately, they also omit the realpolitik approach. Instead, 
they take a strikingly different tack. They see [American] policies as part of a morality play 
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in which the United States typically acts on behalf of human rights, democracy, and ‘the 
American way’. When American have done wrong, according to this view, it has been 
because others misunderstood us, or perhaps because we misunderstood the situation. But 
always our motives were good. This approach might be called the ‘international good guy’ 
view. 


To be sure, American history textbooks have more content than ever before, and 
more — previously marginalized — stories are certainly being told: of indigenous 
peoples, of women, of religious minorities, but also of gross injustices sanctioned by 
the American government. Even so, these errors are routinely depicted as anomalous 
rather than consistent with the logic of a white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant supremacy. 
And notwithstanding more accurate content, textbook companies, anxious to mini- 
mize risk, make very few changes that may raise the ire of conservative parents and 
local school boards. David Tyack (2003: 60) explains: 


It has been easier to add those ubiquitous sidebars to the master narrative than to rethink it, 
easier to incorporate new content into a safe and profitable formula than to create new 
accounts. American history textbooks are enormous — 888 pages, on average — in part 
because publishers seek to neutralize or anticipate criticisms by adding topics. The result 
is often not comprehensive coverage but a bloated book devoid of style or coherence. 


Thus when conservative censors expend vast amounts of energy attempting to 
prevent depictions of the United States or its leaders in anything but a positive 
light, or similarly when they support the belief that American invasions and occu- 
pations should be understood to mean whatever the Pentagon or the State Depart- 
ment say they mean, public schools and the history textbooks they use fail in their 
responsibility to educate young people. (Stanley Milgram (1974) warned us about 
the dangers of societies where deference to authority is the norm. “A substantial 
proportion of people,” he wrote, “do what they are told to do, irrespective of the 
content of the act and without limitations of conscience, so long as they perceive that 
the command comes from a legitimate authority.”) Instead, they continue to offer a 
distorted understanding of one’s country and its historical deeds; moreover, the 
methods they often use — such as the common rituals I described earlier — are 
more likely to emotionally coerce, rather than intelligently inform, young people. 
(This state-controlled, conscious aim to promote unquestioning loyalty to one’s own 
country John Stuart Mill (1978: 105) would have described as a “mere contrivance 
for molding people to be exactly like one another, [as a] despotism of the mind.”) 
The result is not only that the status quo is entrenched but also that an unhealthy 
attitude of national superiority prevails. 

All of this is extremely worrying. And still, the LP approach depicted in the 
foregoing paragraphs can be mitigated, I believe, by at least two things. First, 
teachers and students of history are not merely passive dupes in this process. 
Many are both aware and skeptical about these one-sided representations. Because 
there are no studies on this topic, I cannot argue with any confidence that this is a 
majority of teachers, but there are reasons to believe that it is a critical minority, not 
only among those who have read history more widely but also teachers and pupils 
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whose experiences do not match the dominant narrative. Second, since the dramatic 
cultural and political shifts of the 1960s, textbook depictions of American atrocities 
(e.g., Japanese American internment camps, Jim Crow segregation, the displacement 
and genocide of Native American tribes, the Vietnam and Iraq Wars, etc.) have 
become both more accurate and more prominently featured in school textbooks. 
Here, too, one may be cautiously optimistic. Of course, many of the critical exam- 
inations now appearing in these texts are restricted to the past, but this is not an 
insignificant development. 

Either way, it will neither do to simply resign ourselves to the status quo nor to say 
that things are better than they were a generation or two ago. For the fact is that the 
American public school’s complicity in promoting LP is, as I have demonstrated, 
morally indefensible given that it conflicts with the legitimate aims of education. I 
haven’t the space here to examine each of those aims here, but with respect to 
patriotism, suffice it to say that these aims ought to include the acquisition of 
epistemological competences necessary to honestly assess historical truth. Not 
only does LP work decidedly against the acquisition of these epistemological 
competences, which must include the knowledge and skills necessary for research 
and debate but also courage to dissent from popular opinion; it also violates a child’s 
interest in being well educated. 

Yet notwithstanding all of the problems we can associate with patriotic sentiment, 
to denounce patriotism simpliciter as incapable of producing anything good is not 
only counterproductive; I believe it is also false. In the following section, I argue that 
rather than surrendering patriotism to rogues and conservative forces or hoping that 
it will slowly diminish over time, it is possible that we press patriotism toward more 
justice-serving ends. 


The Possibility of a Critical Patriotism 


Let me offer a number of pragmatic reasons why I think that a more critical variant of 
patriotism is defensible. As I argued earlier in this essay, amor patria not only will 
capture affinities we have for others of similar background or aid in the flourishing of 
individual lives; it also can facilitate the cultivation of civic virtue. However, the 
problem we have seen with civic virtue is its tendency to focus exclusively on 
compatriots and oftentimes a narrower subset of fellow citizens, for example, one 
excluding Muslim immigrants. 

Now as I suggested earlier, history can be put to use for different purposes. First, 
however, it is important that a truthful account be given. A truthful account will not 
escape bias inasmuch as the sifting of details and retelling of the history cannot avoid 
selection and interpretation. However, if the study of history has a singular aim, it is 
to recount the events of the past as truthfully and accurately as one can. This is 
important because one of the core aims of education, as David Archard (1999: 166) 
reminds us, “is surely truth, its regulative ideals those of critical reason.” Thus, as a 
matter of principle, education ought to correct the tendency of resorting to half- 
truths, distortions, and unnecessary bias by aiming for truth. 
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Second, we will want to learn from history both the immediate causes and effects 
pertinent to the account rendered but also the effects of those views on our own time 
and place insofar as these connections can reliably be discerned. In other words, we 
should learn to view our own contemporary historical reality more critically by 
comparing it to the beliefs and behaviors of the past. For example, what are the 
historical reasons that might explain the continued incarceration of black men in the 
United States at rates disproportionate to their white counterparts? Or this: what are 
the historical reasons that might explain the distrust toward state authorities among 
the Sioux tribes at the Standing Rock Reservation in late 2016? I would suggest that 
the evidence would have us confront the deeply rooted convictions of white Protes- 
tant supremacy that lie at the heart of the European conquest of the Americas. In any 
event, education can make a crucial difference as it concerns not only what is taught 
but also how it is taught. 

Third, students of their nation’s history need to become aware of the ways in 
which historical knowledge is gathered, edited, and presented to a reading public. 
Facts about events that happened are important, but students can come to understand 
that the account of history that they read is both incomplete and subject to revision. 
Indeed the history one reads too often tells us more about the authors writing it — and 
their biases — than the history its authors endeavor to describe. Hence, we should 
want to know not only the facts but also whose story these facts relate and, 
conversely, whose they do not. This requires that students cultivate the epistemo- 
logical competences necessary for examining the available evidence and testimony, 
but also guarding against bias. 

Fourth, it is possible for amor patria to be consistent with both moral and 
intellectual humility; loving one’s nation need not entail feelings of superiority. 
For the critical patriot, as a matter of principle, the love of country can and must 
be wedded to a passion for justice. Frederick Douglass knew this when he wrote: “he 
is a lover of his country who rebukes and does not excuse its sins.” A former slave 
who would eventually rise to even counsel an ambivalent President Lincoln, in 1852, 
Douglass did not flinch from bitterly rebuking the United States and the hypocrisies 
of its patriotic traditions: 


What to the American slave, is your 4"" of July? I answer: a day that reveals to him, more 
than all other days in the year, the gross injustice and cruelty to which he is the constant 
victim. To him, your celebration is a sham; your boasted liberty, an unholy license; your 
national greatness, swelling vanity; your sounds of rejoicing are empty and heartless; your 
denunciation of tyrants, brass fronted impudence; your shouts of liberty and equality, hollow 
mockery; your prayers and hymns, your sermons and thanksgivings, with all your religious 
parade and solemnity, are, to Him, mere bombast, fraud, deception, impiety, and hypocrisy — 
a thin veil to cover up the crimson which would disgrace a nation of savages. There is not a 
nation on the earth guilty of practices more shocking and bloody than are the people of the 
United States, at this very hour. (For the entire speech, see http://teachingamericanhistory. 
org/library/document/what-to-the-slave-is-the-fourth-of-july/.) 


The moral outrage of a critical patriot couldn’t be any clearer. (Boxill (2009) argues 
that Douglass loved his country, even when it had denied him citizenship and indeed 
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even when it had denied him his humanity.) Some 70 years later, at the peak of the 
Civil Rights Movement, fellow critical patriot James Baldwin (1955: 9) was to echo 
the sentiment, albeit in a different register: “I love America more than any other 
country in the world,” he wrote, “and exactly for this reason, I insist on the right to 
criticize her perpetually.” As both Baldwin’s and Douglass’ remarks suggest, the fact 
that having special attachments to one’s nation, or for one’s fellow compatriots, need 
not spoil one’s capacity to think critically about those attachments. Indeed, the 
testimony of both men suggests that amor patria can serve as a powerful motivator 
to chastise, but also to reform, in particular for those whose lives are more vulner- 
able: the worker, the immigrant, the stigmatized, the homeless, and the unemployed. 

Thus whereas LP purveys complacent acceptance of the status quo, CP demands 
that we seek the correction of injustice, particularly in the country with which we 
identify. As both Douglass and Baldwin show, our efforts to correct injustice arise 
from the fact that the injustice of a country with which we identify causes us 
particular pain, even greater pain caused by injustices done by countries with 
which we do not identify. And, as I have suggested, a principled approach to 
studying history holds out the possibility that young people can be educated to 
think more critically about what it means to love their country, just as they can learn 
how to think critically in a more general sense. 

Ultimately, however, the case for CP is a pragmatic one because, as the previous 
section concerning American schools suggests, we are unlikely to see a thinning of 
patriotic sentiment any time soon. Nor, incidentally, are we likely to see it diminish 
in most other countries. For better or for worse, amor patria is here to stay. As we 
have already seen, with or without schools that promote patriotism, attachments to 
our homelands run deep; even long after immigrating to another country for work or 
to escape war, disease, and famine, most persons feel intense affinities for their 
countries of origin. These affinities carry both meaning and significance, contribut- 
ing to individual flourishing. They also can provide the civic virtue necessary for 
solidarity with our compatriots. 


How to Promote Critical Patriotism 


As the example of American schools suggest, our education systems are often a part 
of the problem rather than the solution. Of course schools are not the only state 
institution complicit in the patriotic enterprise, but they are uniquely responsible in 
many ways for instilling uncritical dispositions — patriotic loyalties — in young 
people. Indeed it would not be an exaggeration to say that the LP promoted in 
schools is largely responsible for its uncritical acceptance in other public arenas, 
such as sporting events, holiday celebrations, and parades. Hence, the most logical 
place to endeavor a different approach would be to attempt the cultivation of CP in 
the school. And while there will be different ways to get at this, I submit that the 
subject matter best suited to an education conducive to CP is history. 

Consider a departure from the standard historical approach, where the pursuit of 
truth is taken seriously and the critical patriot does not shy away from unflattering 
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portrayals of a nation’s leaders. This is what some have called a “warts and all” 
history, one that chronicles the nation’s myriad wayward moments and unflinchingly 
gazes upon its ignoble past. Published in multiple editions over many years and long 
used by a number of high school teachers and college instructors as supplementary 
material, Howard Zinn’s A People’s History of the United States (Zinn 2004) is 
illustrative of such a historical approach. Beginning with the earliest European 
conquests in the New World, Zinn systematically examines American history from 
the underside. Thus rather than chronicling the sanitized history of Columbus, as has 
been the custom, Zinn draws upon the writings of contemporary Bartolome de las 
Casas so that we might learn of the genocidal devastation visited upon the native 
Arawak peoples by the Italian “explorer” and his fellow Spaniards and moreover 
from the point of view of the victims. In subsequent chapters, he examines various 
historical episodes from the perspectives of women, of factory workers, and of recent 
immigrants made to feel unwelcome in their new country. 

People’s History undoubtedly encourages moral outrage at America’s numerous 
hypocrisies and failings, yet Zinn’s book is not, as neoconservatives might allege, 
proof of his absence of patriotism. Rather, as a critical patriot, Zinn is pained at the 
US consistent failure to practice what it so often preaches to others. This does not 
make People’s History easy reading, and Zinn’s historical approach will not sit well 
with everyone. (And of course, “alternate histories” need not be restricted to texts 
such as Zinn’s. Ideally, teachers would have their students read the writings of 
famous dissenters including Ida B. Wells, Thomas Paine, Hellen Keller, Eugene 
Debs, the American Indian Movement, Roger Williams, Huey Newton, Ralph 
Nader, and many others.) A critic might argue that his “activist” historical account 
fails the objectivity test expected of a historian. But this charge is weak: all 
information must be sifted, selected, and interpreted whether it is census data, oral 
testimony, church records, correspondence, or previous historical writing. Indeed, as 
we have seen, all historians — like all researchers — have biases, beginning with the 
selection of the topic to be investigated, the methods chosen for the research, and the 
interpretation and analysis of the data. To be biased is to be human; it is to have a 
“point of view.” Though we may be aware of our biases or even endeavor to curb its 
influence, we cannot “become unbiased.” The merit of Zinn’s history, or any other 
historical account, then, must be judged not by its being “bias-free” but by its 
accuracy, its attention to facts, in short, its ability to render a truthful account, 
however selective — given the limitedness of space — a particular account may be. 

But there is no point in denying that Zinn’s historical project is aiming for the exact 
opposite of what the loyal patriot might expect to read. And what is it that the loyal 
patriot might expect? Loewen (1995: 32-33) reminds us: ‘The authors of history 
textbooks have taken us on a trip of their own, away from the facts of history, into the 
realm of myth. They and we have been duped by an outrageous concoction of lies, 
half-truths, truths, and omissions.” In sharp contrast, Zinn’s book offers a corrective to 
the fictions and distortions of American history that has paid too little attention to the 
patriotic significance of dissent or to the folly of believing that any criticism directed 
against the United States is to be “un-American.” Zinn’s CP also surpasses the civic 
virtues we associate with ordinary patriotism, for in underscoring our common 
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humanity, it captures what is best about cosmopolitan morality. Indeed, Peoples 
History illustrates the real moral hazard that is incurred when the lives of “others” 
are seen as expendable because their deaths merely count as collateral damage. 

Some may still feel it necessary to ask: is critical patriotism not a contradiction in 
terms? My answer to this question has been to suggest that we might turn the question 
around and ask: might amor patria permit a more truthful account of history, and 
might that more truthful account also prove instrumental in fostering justice? Still, the 
skeptic’s question is a fair one, viz., will such unsparing criticism not fail to inspire 
confidence in the noble ideals necessary for political solidarity and stability? Perhaps, 
Eagleton (2010: 148-149) recommends that with all revolt and reform, a delicate 
balance is needed: 


Radicals [must] maintain a precarious balancing act here. On the one hand, they must be 
brutally realistic about the depth and tenacity of human corruption to date. Otherwise there 
can be nothing very insistent about the project of transforming our condition. Those who 
sentimentally indulge humanity do it no favours. On the contrary, they act as a barrier to 
change. On the other hand, this corruption cannot be such that transformation is out of 
the question. Too sanguine a reading of history leads to the belief that no thoroughgoing 
change is necessary, while too gloomy a view of it suggests that such change is impossible to 
come by. 


I take Eagleton to be saying that while the reconciliation of a passion for reform — on 
my argument, a passion consistent with amor patria — with the unflinching criticism 
of a nation’s crimes will be difficult, it is not impossible. And, in any case, it must be 
attempted. The failure to do so leads to all of the problems of LP on the one hand or a 
jaded disposition on the other. 

As I have argued in this chapter, having special affinities for one’s nation, or for 
one’s compatriots, need not spoil one’s capacity to think critically about those 
attachments, indeed to even channel them in ways that are justice-promoting. CP 
recognizes that to criticize is not to hate one’s country, but rather to exhibit a 
passionate determination to reform and improve it. CP is therefore morally impartial 
and universalist. Its norms do not favor or discriminate against people on account of 
nationality or any other such identities. It is not a compromise between moral 
universalism and patriotic loyalty but rather an implementation of moral universal- 
ism. What makes it patriotic is that one’s devotion to universal and impartial morality 
is not exhibited in an unfocused way. Rather, just as we focus on our family and 
friends, we also, because of inevitable attachments to a particular country because of 
our special relationship to it, focus on that country with which we unavoidably 
identify. 
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Abstract _ 


This chapter discusses constitutional patriotism and its possible implications in 
highly diversified societies. Constitutional patriotism is a theory of deliberative 
democracy that provides a normative justification for modern constitutional 
systems. In particular, constitutional patriotism suggests a rational explanation 
for the sense of alliance that individuals normally have toward their own consti- 
tutions without allocating such an alliance on the ever-present sense of belonging 
to a national community. The unpinning assumptions of constitutional patriotism 
are drawn from Kantian epistemology. In this chapter, I will argue that constitu- 
tional patriotism as an explicative political theory must include a substantive 
protection of communal identities. 

The practice of discussing political issues provides a mechanism for individ- 
uals who might profoundly disagree with the present and past results of such 
interaction to internalize the legitimacy of decisions taken by public institutions. 
This is the so-called normative spillover or normative surplus effect of constitu- 
tional patriotism. From this perspective, constitutional patriotism is one of the 
most persuasive justifications for a democratic constitutional system that includes 
a large group of individuals who perceive others as strangers and yet are partakers 
of the ideals manifested in their constitutional document. However, I will argue 
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that cultural diversity, which yields a plurality of political claims over what the 
common good might be, requires a substantive protection, analogous to the one 
that most liberal societies grant to religious communities and minority groups. 
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Summary and Future Directions 


Constitutional patriotism is a political theory that explains the complex interactions 
that, in modern democratic societies, link a community of strangers to a constitu- 
tional culture (There is ever-growing literature on the topic. For a general overview: 
Habermas, p. 3, Miller and Scheppele (2008), Michelman (2001), Abraham (2008), 
Miiller (2007a, b), (2009), Schwartz (2011), Breda (2004), Soltan (2008).). It does so 
by acknowledging the normative foundations of the modern liberal democracy that 
we inherited from the enlightenment (e.g., individual freedom and a commitment to 
pursue truth and justice) and the dynamic nature of the interpretations of those 
principles in a highly diversified society (Habermas, pp. 11-12; Hayward 2007). 
Each individual, within a liberal constitutional polity, tacitly (or explicitly if he/she 
acquired citizenship as a result of prolonged migration) subscribes to values supporting 
the constitution. These are, for instance, equality, fairness, and freedom. Individuals also 
have the prerogative to shape the future of constitutional polity by engaging politically 
with others. Constitutional patriotism assumes that equality and the freedom to engage 
dialectically with fellow partakers of the enlightenment project contribute to legitimizing 
the rules that define modern indirect deliberative democracy. Jan-Werner Miller defined 
constitutional patriotism as a “collective learning process” (Miiller 2008a, p. 85.). 
While simple in its formulation, constitutional patriotism has the benefit of clari- 
fying the often-muddled relationship between constitutional law and the role of the 
idea of national identity. For example, in Roper v. Simmons, Justice Anthony Kennedy 
describes how citizens and the US Supreme Court honor the American Constitution as 
an expression of a communal endeavor. Kennedy explains this process as follows: 


The document sets forth, and rests upon, innovative principles original to the American 
experience such as federalism; a proven balance in political mechanisms through separation 
of powers; specific guarantees for the accused in criminal cases; and broad provisions to secure 
individual freedom and preserve human dignity. These doctrines and guarantees are central to 
the American experience and remain essential to our present-day self-definition and national 
identity. Not the least of the reasons we honor the Constitution, then, is because we know it to be 
our own. It does not lessen our fidelity to the Constitution or our pride in its origins to 
acknowledge that the express affirmation of certain fundamental rights by other nations and 
peoples simply underscores the centrality of those same rights within our own heritage of 
freedom. ([My Emphases] Roper v. Simmons (2005) 543 US 551 (Supreme Court) 578.) 


This is, as worded by Justice Kennedy, a manifestation of a patriotic attachment 
made by the members of the institution, the Justices of the US Supreme Court, to the 
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universal values. While carefully worded, the passage does not cover the tension 
between the universal values protected by the US Constitution (that in Roper v. 
Simmons spared Mr. Christopher Simon from being unfairly executed) and the refer- 
ence to the Constitution as a distinctive asset of the American nation. At the conceptual 
level, individual freedoms and human dignity are influential aspects in the develop- 
ment of modern democracy but, as such, are considered “universal” (Tully 2002). 
From Kennedy’s narrative, it is reasonable to subsume that, firstly, the US Supreme 
Court perceived those universal values as belonging to a national heritage, and, 
secondly, their interpretation is an exclusive element of American institutional history. 

The claims of ownership of universal values manifested in Roper v. Simmons are, 
however, highly contested. The claims give a theoretically precarious and, some 
authors might say, even democratically hazardous (Offe 1998; Habermas, p. 4.) 
suggestion that modern liberal constitutional values are distinctive to a nation (e.g., 
American or British) or a group of nations (e.g., English- or French-speaking 
nations) (Breda 2014). In addition, the idea that an ethnic group might have an 
exclusive claim to ownership of liberal principles and their interpretations appears 
ill-fitted to modern constitutional polities that are, for the great majority, pluralistic 
and multicultural (Bauman 1999; Walker 2002; Habermas). 

By focusing on the historically deliberative nature of modern democracy, consti- 
tutional patriotism explains how the interaction between normative principles and 
their day-to-day interpretations by individuals and institutions generates the sense of 
ownership of the constitution, described by Kennedy, among both individuals and 
those working in elite institutions, such as parliaments and courts. This effect is the 
so-called normative spillover (or normative surplus) of a deliberative democracy 
(Miiller, ‘A General Theory of Constitutional Patriotism’ (n 3); Miller 2006). In this 
essay, I will explain that constitutional patriotism should include a substantive 
protection of cultural and religious diversity modeled on the protection that such 
diversity has in modern liberal democracies. 

Before I substantiate my claim, a series of debates have to be dealt with as 
preliminary issues. Firstly, the nation-state as the global template of political commu- 
nity already explains the patriotic connection between a state’s institutions and those 
living within the boundaries of a constitutional polity. This is the so-called strong 
constitutional patriotism manifested in Kennedy’s narrative (Oklopcic 2012, p. 24; 
Hayward p. 184). Strong constitutional patriots claim that universal values are a 
national asset. In this essay, I will consider strong constitutional patriotism one of the 
manifestations of modern liberal nationalism (Smith 1971). Weak constitutional patri- 
otism suggests, instead, an additional explanation for the sense of ownership of the 
values, such as freedom, fairness, and equality, protected in most liberal constitutions. 
There is vast literature that engages the paradox of the modern multiethnic nation-state. 

That is the tension between universal values and the priority of the national 
community (Breda, ‘An Odd Partnership’ (n 7); Brown 2000; Keating 2001; Tierney 
2004). A series of authors have explored the tension between ethnicity and freedom. 
For example, Nair squarely engages the paradox of making particular regional 
political claims in the UK (Nairn 1981, 1997). Anderson might provide one of the 
most compelling analyses of the emergence of the nation as a politically fabricated 
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linguistic community (Anderson 1983). Gellner explains the circular interaction 
between the process of designing a homogenous mass society in an age of mass 
production of goods and services (Gellner 1998). Perhaps the most comprehensive 
historical analyses of the interaction between national identity and state are in 
Fukuyama’s recent books on the origin of political communities and Smith’s studies 
on nationalism (Smith 1971, 1981, 2009; Fukuyama 2004, 2007, 2012, 2014). 
Fukuyama’s analysis suggests a historical connection between cultural homogeneity, 
institutional effectiveness, the establishment of the rule of law, and democracy (The 
Origins of Political Order (n 16) 1.). In contrast, Smith shows that modern nation- 
alism might be multicultural and inclusive (Smith, Theories of Nationalism (n 11).). 

Secondly, constitutional patriotism is not a liberal nationalist theory (Miller 
1995). Constitutional patriotism assumes that the parallel historical development 
of the nation-state in the modern era and large, indirect, deliberative democracies 
does not support a link of causality (Habermas 1996). Therefore, claims that a 
national community might help the development of a parliamentary democracy in 
England or that national communities might endanger the development of modern 
democracies are equally misshaped (Breda, ‘An Odd Partnership’ (n 7).). Constitu- 
tional patriotism explains instead how an open deliberative democracy fosters a 
sense of belonging among citizens to a communal endeavor. 

Thirdly, the term constitutional system refers herein to an entity composed of a 
legal culture and its text. In addition, this essay assumes that a constitutional system 
is the historical manifestation of past deliberative interactions among the members of 
a polity and within the institutions that represent that polity. 

The chapter is divided in two sections preceded by an introduction and followed by a 
conclusion. The first section discusses the limited freedom of institutional participants (e. 
g., indirect political representatives into political debates). The second section focuses on 
the circular relation between the protection of cultural diversity, identity groups, rational 
discussion, and the general sense of ownership of past and present political agreements. 


Unfree Constitutional Patriotism 


Constitutional patriotism assumes that debates over the common good within a 
democratic society are the manifestation of a daily plebiscite between members of 
the polity and their institutions (Habermas). The concept of daily plebiscite is, in 
Habermas’s rendering of the theory of constitutional patriotism, taken from Renan 
(‘L’existence d’une nation est (pardonnez-moi cette métaphore) un plébiscite de tous 
les jours, comme I’existence de |’individu est une affirmation perpétuelle de vie.’ 
Renan 1882, p. 25.). In other words, constitutional patriotism assumes that deliber- 
ative activities among individuals and within institutions form a social bound 
between the constitution and debate participants that exceeds the ethnic boundaries 
of Renan’s nation. More precisely, the theory of constitutional patriotism explains 
that discussions (between members of a polity over local and national policies, 
political debates within the regional and central parliaments, and the disputes within 
the courts that are bound to uphold the constitution) give individuals a sense of 
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ownership of the general principles manifested in the constitution, as well as the 
rules that might trickle down from those principles (Cohen and Sabel 1997). 

There are strong indications of an increasing trend toward globalization and 
social fragmentation of the modern political system (Bauman 2001). As such, con- 
stitutional patriotism might provide an explanatory model of political affiliation to 
the constitutional democracy that is parallel, rather than alternative, to the omnipres- 
ent nation-state. To fulfill this role, it should include substantial protections for the 
communities that yield political claims. In particular, constitutional patriotism 
should include some of the procedural guarantees that modern liberal democracy 
already grants to religious communities and ethnic groups. 

Constitutional patriotism assumes that freethinking individuals who, in good faith, 
are involved in a discussion over the common good will form an agreement over some 
aspects of good communal life. An agreement over the effect of luck on the redistri- 
bution of individual gifts in modern capitalist societies, for instance, must be accom- 
panied by some level of redistributive justice. The outcomes of these debates 
decrease, albeit only incrementally, the gap between a community’s aspirations to 
conduct a virtuous and prosperous life and the series of pragmatic compromises that 
each political community has to endure within a system of limited resources. 

Obviously, the size of a community has a significant impact on the pragmatic 
implications of the decisions taken. So, a debate among a half dozen white-collar 
workers on the Clapham omnibus over the suitability of an individual for political 
office might have a few policy implications. A similar debate, even in the same 
informal setting above, between Justices of the US Supreme Court might have 
significant implications. However, in both instances, constitutional patriotism assumes 
that a free and open debate will generate, at the very least, the conditions of objective 
and truthful representation of the issue and perhaps suggest a rational solution. 

It is important to mention that spontaneous debates within a polity tend not to 
have a direct effect on the policy of lawmaking. There are some notable exceptions. 
Political campaigns based on manifestos in which citizens can discuss the plausibil- 
ity of political parties’ policies, discussion over a referendum question, and large 
popular protests tend to be episodes in which large debates might directly set a new 
path for a polity. The effectiveness of constitutional patriotism, as a plausible 
description of the debate surrounding a political campaign, is optimistic, even in 
an institutional setting such as the British one, where political manifestos have 
serious implications on the legislative process. The functional misshaping by cam- 
paign strategists is one of the elements of modern politics, and political debates tend 
to be “piloted.” Similar consideration affects debates over referenda (Tierney 2012). 
Popular manifestations of dissent, which are often associated to mass protest, might 
be, instead, akin to the ideal deliberative scenario that Habermas associated with 
constitutional patriotism. The theoretical basis of Habermas’s rendering of constitu- 
tional patriotism could be tracked to student protests in Germany in the 1970s 
(Habermas 1975), in which students lamented, among other elements, a lack of 
discussion over the normative basis for the development of the Western Germany. 

Periodic political campaigns, referenda, and mass protests are, however, only 
some of the aspects of political life of modern polity. The daily plebiscite that 
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supports the link between individuals and their norms described in the theory of 
constitutional patriotism takes place within an institutional setting (Cohen and Sabel 
(n 24).). It is within the deliberative space created in public institutions such as 
school parents’ committees, city council public debates, and trade unions that 
individuals engage directly with the effects of policies and indirectly question the 
legitimacy of norms. Cohen and Sabel’s discussion of school parents’ groups is 
particularly enlightening because it explains that modern democracies are composed 
of a multitude of centers of discussion (Cohen and Sabel (n 24).). 

The debates that generate attachment to the constitutional norms are multicentric 
and multilayered. The daily plebiscite that generates a patriotic attachment between 
individuals and their legal system occurs within institutions in which diverging 
perceptions of the common good are discussed. Each individual might be engaged 
in multiple deliberative arenas (e.g., the parents’ school committee, the trade union 
forum, the city council planning open hearings, etc.), and these debates are 
interlocked with other individuals’ multiple engagements. The result of multiple 
engagements is a mesh of deliberative connections, which has the potential to 
directly engage the effect of policies, and indirectly supports a perception of 
legitimacy of pyramid norms that regulates modern constitutional democracy. 

Constitutional patriotism generates, by a way of comparison to the sense of 
ownership mentioned in Justice Kennedy’s opinion, an indirect sense of ownership 
of constitutional norms. The perception of attachment is, however, highly dependent 
on a series of sociological factors, such as the level of freedom that individuals might 
have within an institutional setting. The idea of free debate has a twofold require- 
ment. Individuals should be able to make a political claim, and the rest of the 
participants should have an analogous freedom to engage that claim. This type of 
political engagement also requires a level of mutual trust in the good faith of the 
participants. For example, Kumm explains that constitutional patriotism cannot 
provide a template for the development of the European Union where members 
of the European Council (hereafter the Council) and, even more, the Council of 
Ministers are bound by a series of multiple commitments to the national cabinets, 
their parliaments, and to the members of the constituency (Kumm 2008). In other 
words, the role of the Member State representative as a speaker within the Council is 
severely limited by the political mandate, and thus agreements are often the result of 
behind-closed-doors diplomatic discussions. 

It could be argued that open, unbiased discussion is only an ideal epistemic 
requirement, and an individual speaker cannot be free in a way that meets Kantian 
epistemic requirements. Yet Kumm argues that the setting of macro-policy decisions 
within the EU is so far away from the actual requirements of an open discussion that 
the result of the institutional debates cannot be associated to the level of objectivity 
and rationality necessary to trigger a patriotic commitment (Ibid.). The Council’s 
policies are the result of carefully orchestrated diplomatic negotiations between 
sovereign states, and the results might be difficult to justify in universal terms. 
For instance, the policy of subsidizing EU farmers might reduce the level of compe- 
tition and impoverish communities outside EU borders, like the ones in Northern 
Africa (Watkins 2004). Similar critiques can be made to the agreements made during 
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Intergovernmental Conferences in which Member States alter the fundamental treaties 
of the European Union (Breda 2006; Hilson 2008; O’Neill 2008; Miiller 2008b). 

Indeed, it might be idealistic to expect that diplomatic negotiations are open, but 
Kumm’s critique shows a general limitation of the epistemic assumptions of consti- 
tutional patriotism. Modern democracy is an indirect democracy (Tully (n 5).). If the 
institutional mandate is too narrow, it is illogical to assume that institutional agree- 
ments will generate a perception of objectivity and a shared sense of ownership of 
decisions taken within that deliberative arena. 


Identity Groups and the Limits of Deliberative Democracy 


In the previous section, I explained that institutional representatives have to ensure 
that agreements remain within the political and institutional boundaries of the 
representative mandates, which might limit the normative surplus effect. Recall 
that constitutional patriotism assumes a direct link between a free debate (within 
reason), the rationality of the decision taken within the debate, and the perception of 
normative values of those decisions. The limits of the deliberative process are more 
evident within debates that might take place within international institutions like the 
Council. In this section, I will explain the idea that freedom to intervene into a 
political debate might generate the so-called normative surplus only if some aspects 
of the debate, such as the protection of religious freedom and recognition of identity 
groups, are considered settled in a multicultural polity. 

As mentioned throughout this essay, the theory of constitutional patriotism pro- 
vides an explanatory model of modern democracy in which individuals might accept 
the benefits and the negative consequences of rational and open discussion. Cohen 
suggests one of the most lucid renderings of the normative spillover effect of 
constitutional patriotism: 


The intuitive idea is that democracy, through its basic constitution, institutionalizes practices 
of free, open-ended, reflective reasoning about common affairs, [. . .] guides the exercise of 
coercive power by reference to those practices. To be sure, democracy does not guarantee the 
subordination of the sovereign will and the coercive power it guides to [or by] the force of 
the better argument [...] but it establishes conditions favourable to such subordination. 
(Cohen 1999) 


Cohen’s narrative explains that both winners and losers of a democratic debate 
might accept even dramatic, personal, life-changing consequences. This might 
explain the risks that service personnel take in armed conflicts. It also explains that 
even a pacifist might accept that he/she might be called to participate in a military 
operation that seeks to stop, for instance, genocide. The limits of a pacifist’s 
contribution to a military campaign might be reduced by the set of beliefs that are 
encumbered into a pacifist identity, and he/she might be required to work in a Red 
Cross field hospital. The level of commitment of a pacifist to the decision to use 
institutional violence is directly related to the acceptance of the procedural 
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soundness of the deliberative process that justified the military intervention and not 
to the use of violence as a tool to solve conflicts. 

The relationship between the acceptance of the procedural soundness of a deliber- 
ative process and the effect that such a process might have on identity groups is, 
perhaps, the less explored aspect of the theory of constitutional patriotism (Miiller, 
Constitutional Patriotism (n 1); Hayward (n 2).). Miller, for example, directly engages 
liberal nationalist critiques to constitutional patriotism (Canovan 1996, 2000). Political 
scientists like Canovan suggested that constitutional patriotism cannot be a substitute 
to the sense of belonging generated by the nation-state (Canovan, ‘Patriotism Is Not 
Enough’ (n 37).). However, Miiller’s response to liberal nationalism is that constitu- 
tional patriotism is not intended to substitute the historically inherited partnership 
between national identities and states. Instead, he argues that constitutional patriotism 
provides a persuasive description of the procedural conditions that might generate a 
sense of ownership of the communal rules within and outside the national community. 

It could also be argued that a contribution by the largest ethnic group to a 
constitutional asset does not prevent other national groups from forming a shared 
consensus over the rational underpinning of a constitutional culture. For instance, 
the due process clause in the English Magna Carta (“No man shall be arrested or 
imprisoned ... except by the lawful judgement of his peers or by the law of the 
land” (‘English Translation of Magna Carta AD 1215’ (The British Library) 
https://www.bl.uk/magna-carta/articles/magna-carta-english-translation accessed 
2 January 2017. Latin Original: ‘Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, 
aut disseisiatur, aut utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo destruatur, nec super 
eum ibimus, nec super eum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium suorum vel 
per legem terre.’)) and the Scottish assertion of individual freedom as a self- 
evident prerogative (“It is in truth not for glory, nor riches, nor honours that we 
are fighting, but for freedom alone, which no honest man gives up but with life 
itself’ (The Declaration of Arbroath AD 1320 D. E. R. Watt (ed.) Scotichronicon 
Vol. 7 (1996), 4-9. Latin Original: ‘Quia quamdiu Centum ex nobis viui 
remanserint, nuncquam Anglorum dominio aliquatenus volumus subiugari. Non 
enim propter gloriam, diuicias aut honores pugnamus set propter libertatem 
solummodo quam Nemo bonus nisi simul cum vita amittit’.)) are currently parts 
of the UK public culture (Breda, ‘An Odd Partnership’ (n 7).). In other words, 
constitutional patriotism does not prevent the formation of an ethnic sense of 
ownership of some constitutional norms associated with the idea of strong consti- 
tutional patriotism. Scots might have a claim to the idea of individual freedom, 
whereas the English might claim that the Magna Carta established the “rule of 
law” as one of the fundamental principles of the modern British state (Fukuyama, 
The Origins of Political Order (n 16) 256.). However, it is the perceived general 
valence of the two concepts that generate a sense of ownership among the myriad 
of ethnic groups that currently constitute modern British society. 

The deliberative process described by constitutional patriotism explains, instead, 
how identity-based claims that are particular of a community are distilled into 
normative principles which are, in turn, distinctive of a constitutional polity. Miller 
argues that such a process can be equated to mediation: 
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These contexts inform the judgments citizens make about the constitution and the 
forms of reasonable disagreements that can emerge. But the norms included in the 
constitution in turn will transform the way in which citizens view their traditions and 
the local, regional, and national cultures with which they find themselves confronted. 
In short, constitutional culture mediates between universal norms and particular 
contexts (Miiller, ‘A General Theory of Constitutional Patriotism’ (n 3) 74.). 

The mediation between diverging contextual narratives underpinned by identity- 
based constitutional claims forms a distinctive constitutional heritage. Therefore, the 
current asset of the UK constitutional system is unique, but it is neither completely 
Scottish nor completely English. 

However, the acceptance of the effects of the rational deliberative process requires 
an acknowledgment of potential irrational reasons that bring a community to act as 
part of a larger constitutional polity (Bauman (n 25); Offe (n 6).). For instance, the 
relatively short and troubled life of the home rule system in Northern Ireland was due, 
among other social and economic reasons, to a lack of consideration in the Northern 
Ireland Act of 1920 of the internal dynamics of “consociational politics” in a com- 
munity divided along sectarian lines (Hadden and Boyle; Wolff 2004). In the pre-1998 
UK Devolution, the UK decentralization process was associated with the process of 
the decolonization of Ireland, which was concluded with the so-called Anglo-Irish 
Treaty of 1921 (Articles of Agreement for a Treaty Be Tween Great Britain and Ireland 
2015). The allocation of the home rule to the counties of Northern Ireland by the 
Northern Ireland Act of 1920 and the establishment of the Parliament in Northern 
Ireland were perceived as a manifestation of British cultural and institutional imperi- 
alism by Catholic communities, and by 1971, the Parliament was suspended 
(Bogdanor 2009, p. 90). A civil war and military occupation shortly followed. The 
historical reasons for civil unrest in Northern Ireland are indeed multifarious, but the 
point of the example is that, prior to the 1998 Devolution, (The UK Government and 
the Government of Ireland, ‘The Belfast Agreement: An Agreement Reached at the 
Multi-Party Talks on Northern Ireland 1998. Cm 3883 (the Belfast Agreement)’; The 
Northern Ireland Act 1998 (Ch 47); Hadden and Boyle (n 38).) the UK constitutional 
system did not recognize the role of Northern Irish identity groups as elements of a 
contextual constitutional culture (Wolff (n 45).). 

The lack of consideration for the role that identity groups might have in modern 
democracy (e.g., faith-based communities) is also a constitutive element of the 
theory of constitutional patriotism. The assumption that the deliberative process 
mediates over identity-based claims assumes that individuals are willing to accept 
any communal agreements underpinned by a rational explanation. As mentioned 
earlier, this might provide a justification for service personnel involved in military 
operations that they personally perceive as unjustified but that are constitutionally 
legitimate. Constitutional patriotism might also explain a sense of ownership of the 
rules underpinning a constitutional system for a pacifist who, by working in a field 
hospital, provides care for his or her fellow citizens involved in a military operation. 
Yet constitutional patriotism, in both Habermas’s and Miiller’s renderings, at least, 
appears to assume that individuals are free to accept any reasonable accommodation 
of their political claims. 
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This is an incoherent assumption. Individuals in modern societies are part of a 
multilayered network of identity groups that represent their sets of beliefs and 
values (Bauman (n 25); Fukuyama, ‘Identity and Migration’ (n 16); Smith, 
Theories of Nationalism (n 11); Smith, The Ethnic Revival (n 16).). These values 
provide the contextual systems of reference which qualify, in practice, as norma- 
tive assumptions. For example, MacCormick holds that the plurality of the 
national community provides the backdrop for developing different patterns of 
interpretations of commonly endorsed liberal principles in the UK constitutional 
system (This paragraph has appeared in Breda, ‘An Odd Partnership’ (n 7).). 
MacCormick argues that the individual and group sense of freedom, which 
democracy provides, requires a sense of loyalty regarding collective decisions. 
Specifically, MacCormick suggests the acceptance of communal choices is possi- 
ble only if democracy takes into account the individual self-realization that 
depends on a substantial degree of economic and social support. “It is clearly 
not possible,” MacCormick writes, “to understand humans as extrinsically extra- 
social atoms who come together voluntarily or otherwise to form human societies 
or communities, in the manner envisaged by contractarian thought” (MacCormick 
1999). Developing this reasoning, MacCormick argues that the collective sense of 
belonging that supports democracy might be the proxy of a range of constitutional 
claims, such as regional autonomy. 

MacCormick’s concept of identity-based constitutional claims is drawn from the 
historical accommodation of republican principles, but what is not clear is whether it 
is compatible with the basic values of a modern democratic society (e.g., openness, 
the respect of pluralism, etc.). To preempt this critique, he argues that democracy 
requires a sense of loyalty to collective decisions. Nationalism is one of these 
sociological phenomena, but not the only one, that contribute to the process of 
assessing the valence of constitutional principles (Ibid. (167).). MacCormick posits 
that some nationalist perceptions that link together institutions (e.g., regional, 
national, and European) and cultural aspects (e.g., religion, languages, and cultural 
heritage) might be both irrational and undemocratic. However, it is the process by 
which these perceptions are accommodated into or rejected by a constitutional 
system that sustains a communal acceptance of constitutional principles. 

Constitutional patriotism, compared to MacCormick’s liberal nationalism, insists on 
the priority of rational deliberation over the requirement to protect the social diversity 
that promotes the qualification of normative principles. It appears, in other words, that 
deliberation has to be militantly neutral and pluralism is an inconvenient side effect of 
mass democracy (Nino 1996). Cohen again elucidates the issue in a succinct narrative: 


But with no restriction on what can count as a reason, [...] what constrains the ‘discursive 
equilibrium’ in the way that Habermas proposes? (Cohen 1999, p. 395) 


There is a dynamic equilibrium between the range of identity-based constitutional 
claims, some of which might be rationally questionable, and the process of deliber- 
ation, which seeks to distill a reasonable consensus over the normative values of 
such claims (Habermas appears to suggest that identity based political claims should 
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be excluded from the patriotic state. Hayward (n 2) 190; Breda, ‘The Incoherence of 
the Patriotic State: A Critique of Constitutional Patriotism’ (n 1).). 

However, given the impossibility to define the criteria of what counts as rational, 
few have noted that the openness and the sustainability of the deliberative process are 
normatively dependent on the protection of cultural diversity. The most compelling 
historical evidence of a priori protection of cultural diversity is the role that freedom of 
faith has in modern liberal democracies. The US Constitution’s First Amendment is 
perhaps one of the first manifestations of a protection of cultural diversity in a modern 
democracy, and it states, “[T]he congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion. Or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or press” (The Constitution of the United States, I amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 1791.). It is worth noting that the constitutional protection 
given to religious groups by a comprehensive (liberal) pluralism is not necessarily 
neutral. In Europe, there are cases in which liberal states have an established church 
that takes on the task of protecting a specific religion (e.g., Sweden and Norway), and 
other secular states maintain preferential relationships with certain recognized reli- 
gions (e.g., Germany, Poland, Italy, and Austria). Independently from the process that 
accommodates religious beliefs, the liberal protection of religious pluralism creates 
rights for individuals to manifest their beliefs in political debates. 

There are two deliberative implications of the protection of the freedom of faith. First, 
the constitutional protection of religious pluralism increases awareness of the existence 
of a pluralistic system of beliefs — that is, the existence of a multiplicity of religious 
beliefs that yields a multitude of political arguments (Cohen and Sabel 1997). Second, 
liberal democracy seeks a pragmatic accommodation of the conflicts between these 
narratives and does not impose a hierarchy of identity-based values on a polity (Cohen 
1999, p. 411). In liberal societies, the historically inherited constitutional protection of 
religious pluralism and multiculturalism is a manifestation of a larger commitment to 
balance the openness of democracy with the protection of its social diversity. 

Constitutional patriotism, in comparison to liberalism, seeks to explain a popular 
commitment to a perception of the rational persuasiveness of deliberative decisions 
(which might underpin new norms, policies, or constitutional values) that are the 
final product of the debate between individuals who partake multiple identities 
(Fossum 2001). It is therefore logical to expect that constitutional patriotism should 
include a protection for these identities. For instance, it is reasonable to expect 
identity groups to put forward political claims that might change the constitutional 
structure of the polity (Tully 1994). 


Conclusion 


This essay discussed the theory of constitutional patriotism, a political theory that 
describes the deliberative conditions for reaching a mediated consensus over the 
legitimacy of constitutional norms, statutory materials, and policy decisions. The 
theory explains how a myriad of open deliberative discussions between members of 
the polity are indirectly linked to institutional debates, such as the ones that take 
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place in parliaments and courts. It is a daily deliberative engagement with the actual 
meaning of constitutional norms and the rules and policies that generates a patriotic 
attachment to political and institutional decisions. However, constitutional patriot- 
ism, as it has been described by Habermas and Miiller, also requires a substantive 
protection of cultural diversity that yields political claims in a highly diversified 
society. This is a normative requirement of the theory that assumes a potential 
connection between an open deliberation, the rationality of agreements, and the 
sense of ownership of those decisions. 
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Abstract 


This chapter examines the relationship between patriotism and communitarian 
thought in the 1980s with a specific focus on the work of Alasdair MacIntyre 
and Charles Taylor. Patriotism is not a forgone conclusion of communitarian 
commitments with Michael Walzer instead advocating a liberal neutral state in 
the case of the United States. Nonetheless, there is a strong correlation between 
the priority placed on the importance of cultural traditions and belonging, and the 
advocacy of greater communal solidarity and collective goals in the work of 
MacIntyre and Taylor that is equally evident in Michael Sandel’s critique of John 
Rawls’ Theory of Justice (Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1971). Despite their 
common rejection of the communitarian label, these thinkers share a conception 
of the self as situated in its social relations so the question of identity is at the 
forefront of their concerns. 

But little agreement exists among these thinkers about the kind of communal 
identification we ought to adopt, for patriotism is no more a distinct ideology than 
nationalism with the two terms becoming virtually synonymous in modern 
political discourse. Like Sandel, both MacIntyre and Taylor criticize the liberal 
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neutral state that is characterized by citizens joining together as self-seeking 
maximizers to ensure the provision of collective goods that serve their individual 
interests. MacIntyre’s substantive patriotism that legitimates the patriot’s support 
for nonliberal nations differs significantly, however, from the republican patriot- 
ism, deep diversity, and cosmopolitan outlook that Taylor advocates in the 
interest of freedom and participatory self-rule. 
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Introduction 


In the early 1980s, the term “communitarianism” emerged in contemporary political 
theory following the publication of Michael Sandel’s Limits of Liberalism (1982). It 
was then applied to other philosophers critical of the dominant variants of Anglo- 
American liberalism, including Alasdair MacIntyre, Charles Taylor, and Michael 
Walzer. No less than “patriotism,” “communitarianism” is, however, a highly con- 
tentious label with these thinkers either rejecting it outright or only accepting it if it is 
understood as a tradition of thought within liberalism rather than outside it. Only the 
moral philosopher MacIntyre resolutely opposes liberal modernity and yet he still 
considers the label misleading; once a Marxist, Macintyre’s greatest influence since 
the 1980s has been the medieval thinker Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) distin- 
guished for his merging of Catholicism with an Aristotelian ethic. Walzer, by 
contrast, self-identifies as a social democrat, while Sandel is no more comfortable 
than Walzer with a label that implies justice is whatever a community thinks it is 
(Pazzaneze 2016). Taylor (1989) is more sympathetic to its usage, but he insists that 
he advocates fundamental liberal values with the so-called liberal-communitarian 
debate of the 1980s fraught with misunderstandings. 

Nonetheless, these thinkers do share certain perspectives in common so that each 
in his own way has criticized the abstract individualism of much Anglo-American 
moral and political philosophy and has emphasized the importance of cultural 
traditions and communities in one’s personal development. Patriotism is not a 
forgone conclusion of these commitments. Walzer (1974, 2004), for example, doubts 
a purely political patriotism is possible, although he considers it would be the only 
plausible kind of patriotism in a culturally and religiously pluralistic society like the 
United States. Yet he also rejects the idea of an American communitarianism on the 
grounds of its unfeasibility. When the above commitments are, however, combined 
with a desire to develop greater communal solidarity within a state they invariably 
raise the issue of one’s patriotic devotion to one’s country and compatriots. 
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Section one of this chapter, “Communitarianism,” provides an outline of what 
might be considered a broadly “communitarian” perspective and its link with 
patriotism. Section two entitled “Patriotism: A Vice or Virtue?” then examines in 
detail MacIntyre’s influential lecture, “Is Patriotism a Virtue?” while the final section 
“Taylor on Republican Patriotism, Quebec, and Deep Diversity” explores Taylor’s 
republican patriotism combined with his support for “deep diversity” within a state 
and a cosmopolitan outlook. MacIntyre and Taylor offer the most sustained and 
direct engagement with the idea of patriotism of these leading “communitarians” and 
when examined together their work elucidates the wide spectrum of possible under- 
standings of and positions on patriotism available to the reader from a loosely 
“communitarian” perspective. 


Communitarianism 


In his essay “Cross-Purposes: The Liberal-Communitarian Debate,” Taylor (1989) 
attempts to clarify the main differences between “liberal” thinkers and those referred 
to as “communitarians” by distinguishing between ontological issues and advocacy 
issues. Ontological issues refer to “those factors you will invoke to account for social 
life” (Taylor 1989, 159); for example, in explaining social dynamics some thinkers 
prioritize class, while others prioritize culture, ethnicity, or race. Here lie questions 
about how we understand the self that at their core relate to our conception of human 
nature. So the Marxist focus on class, for instance, stems from Karl Marx’s analysis 
of the essential difference between animals and human beings lying in the distinctive 
capacity of humans to engage in consciously directed labor. By contrast, the issue of 
culture is brought to the foreground when human beings are fundamentally consid- 
ered linguistic beings or, in Taylor’s terminology, “self-interpreting animals” (Taylor 
1985a, 45). At a more basic level, however, the debate for centuries has been 
between those who see human beings first and foremost either as highly individu- 
alistic creatures or intrinsically social ones. Taylor (1989) refers to the former as 
“atomists” and the latter as “holists.” 

Advocacy issues instead “concern the moral stand or policy one adopts” (Taylor 
1989, 159); for example, whether you prioritize individual freedoms and rights at 
one extreme or collectivities at another or some combination of the two. However, as 
Taylor points out, even in the middle of these extremes, important differences can 
exist as there are between liberals like John Rawls and Ronald Dworkin who support 
a neutral state between individuals’ competing conceptions of the good life and those 
like himself who believe that a democratic state needs some common notion of a 
good society. The former entails the state acting like a neutral umpire at a football 
match so thinkers like Rawls (1971, 2005) and Dworkin (1977) are mainly 
concemed with establishing fair rules and procedures that prevent us colliding 
with each other as we all pursue our individual liberty. It is due to this focus on 
rules and procedures that these thinkers are known as “procedural liberals.” By 
contrast, the latter means the state has a proactive role in promoting certain values 
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and is known as a weak perfectionist state. Those labeled communitarians have 
generally supported some version of weak perfectionism with the qualification that 
Walzer (1992) recommends a neutral state in the particular situation of cultural 
diversity that results largely due to immigration like in the United States. 

The relationship between ontological and advocacy issues is, as Taylor (1989) 
indicates, complex. Ontological issues do shape what it is logical for a thinker to 
advocate so it would be nonsensical for an extreme atomistic individualist like the 
libertarian thinker Robert Nozick to advocate policies designed to promote individ- 
uals’ welfare through, for example, the provision of healthcare. Yet it is quite 
possible for someone to possess a conception of the self as embedded in their social 
relations and still advocate policies designed to increase individual freedom and 
diversity. Taylor refers to this combination as “holistic individualism” and maintains 
that it is an important strand in liberal thought, which includes thinkers like the 
German philosopher Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835), who John Stuart Mill 
(1806-1873) acknowledged was an important influence on his classic, liberal argu- 
ment for individual liberty (Mill 1972, 63). Other liberal thinkers in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries such as T.H. Green (1836-1882) and Leonard 
Hobhouse (1864-1929) can also be seen to belong to this tradition of thought. 
Cast in this way, what was referred to in the 1980s as communitarianism is more 
aptly labeled liberal-communitarianism, albeit with the proviso that Macintyre’s 
outright rejection of liberal modernity still means this label would be inappropriately 
applied to his position. 

Much of the debate between procedural liberals on the one hand and communi- 
tarians on the other hand occurred, however, at the ontological level, and it is mainly 
at this level that Macintyre can be seen to share certain perspectives with the other 
so-called communitarians. In particular, an important area of disagreement exists 
between the way each set of thinkers conceives the self and its relationship to others. 
In his critique of John Rawls, Sandel (1982) takes issue with Rawls’ indebtedness to 
Immanuel Kant’s conception of a “transcendental” or, in Sandel’s terminology, an 
“unencumbered self.” In A Theory of Justice (1971), Rawls asks us to go behind a 
“veil of ignorance” to determine what would be a just distribution of basic liberties, 
rights, and resources. This mental process entails us abstracting from all those things 
that make us individuals — for instance, our ethnicity, class, and religion, our political 
and moral views — so we will then assume the position of a “moral personality” who 
determines what is just not on the basis of its particular prejudices, wants, and desires 
but from a universal standpoint of rational self-interest. 

This “unencumbered self’ is contrasted with the idea of an “embedded” or 
“situated self” that those labeled communitarians hold in common. From a commu- 
nitarian perspective, our ability to abstract from our particularities and obtain a 
universal moral position is seriously disputed. We cannot simply choose to dispense 
with our identities even for the sake of a hypothetical intellectual exercise in the way 
we can choose to take off our clothes to put on a different outfit. Thus, what we 
might think is a universal standpoint based on abstract reasoning is nonetheless 
imbued with our cultural preferences and preconceptions, which we often hold 
unconsciously. 
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It is true that in different situations, different aspects of our selves come to the 
forefront; the side of our self we present at work is not precisely the same as the self 
we present in our intimate lives as we may keep certain things hidden from our 
colleagues that we are comfortable only revealing to our loved ones. However, this 
ability to adapt and act in various ways is not the same as having the capacity to 
dispense entirely with who we are through conscious choice. Transformation of the 
self is possible, but it can take years of painful psychotherapy to change our 
subconscious formed in early childhood. This more psychological and sociological 
understanding of the formation of the self seriously challenges the notion that 
individuals are entirely the sum of their unencumbered “free” choices — an idea 
that Iris Murdoch (1970) notes dominated liberal, analytical, and existentialist 
philosophy in the twentieth century. 

Taylor (1985a), in particular, has explored how language is constitutive of 
thought, a view that is contrasted with a designative theory in which language is 
seen merely as a tool of communication for already existing and fully formed ideas. 
Taylor refers to his alternative theory as “expressivist.” On this view, when we learn 
to speak, we do not simply acquire a useful tool; we become incorporated into our 
community’s culture and worldview. Language is never private but is always a 
historical evolution of a community of language-speakers past and present. Human 
relationships and communities are formed through conversation. This dialogical 
character of language means that at the very core of our identity is an ongoing real 
or imagined exchange with others. Even hermits, Taylor (1992) indicates, are 
socially embedded due to their linguistic indebtedness; the human self only exists 
in relation to others. 

It does not follow that human beings are incapable of learning new languages or 
adapting to a different culture; clearly they can and people are often enriched by 
these experiences. But this perspective does help explain the sense of loss and 
dislocation people experience when they are denied the ability to express themselves 
in their mother tongue or when they face other forms of cultural oppression. What is 
under threat is not something extraneous to the individual like a hammer is a tool 
external to the individual who uses it; what is at stake is a question of personal 
identity that can touch people deeply. People are thus often reluctant to give up their 
language and culture because they are crucial to their identity, self-respect, and sense 
of security. 

When it comes to making life choices, this situatedness means that we 
approach them in an impoverished way if we try to decide what is good or right 
per se as if we are in a vacuum. Determining what is right or good for me requires 
I undergo a process of self-discovery by posing the question of “Who am I?” that 
can only be answered by defining my relations with others. We cannot know 
ourselves outside of the practices in which we engage and the social context in 
which we live. Different individuals do not just live in different social circum- 
stances; we approach our circumstances and choices as bearers of a particular 
social identity. 1 am someone’s daughter, someone’s sister, someone’s aunt, and 
someone’s partner. I am a member of a particular class and profession. I am a 
citizen of a particular state and a member of a particular nation (MacIntyre 1981). 
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These attachments to various social institutions and people constitute my moral 
starting point, and it is here we can begin to see the connection between a 
communitarian perspective and patriotism. 

According to Sandel (1982), Rawls’ conception of an unencumbered self commits 
him to an impoverished conception of community. Sandel outlines three conceptions of 
community to help clarify the differences. The first he attributes to the classic social 
contract theorists such as Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and John Locke (1632-1704). 
For these thinkers, “community” is understood purely in instrumental terms. Individuals 
come together and agree to cooperate to form a social contract for the sake of their 
private interests — such as security for Hobbes and the rights to life, liberty, and property 
for Locke — that can only be guaranteed by working together. If the authorities entrusted 
with the power to rule fail to protect our security or our individual rights, the contract is 
broken and they lose the legitimacy to rule; self-seeking individuals can, in other words, 
opt out with no effect on the self’s identity. 

The second conception Sandel (1982) attributes to Rawls who sees participants in 
a community as sharing certain ends. For Rawls, cooperation is a good in itself rather 
than a necessary evil. Nevertheless, while he recognizes that some individuals have 
altruistic motives, he is careful not to rely on any benevolence as a basis for his 
principles of justice. Participants in the original position agree on the distributive 
principle (also known as the difference principle) to allow inequalities if they benefit 
the worst off because they are risk-adverse with no knowledge of their real position 
in life or the probabilities of whether they will be rich or poor. As self-interested 
beings it is rational for them to try to maximize their chances in case they end up in 
the worst-off position once the veil of ignorance is lifted. Cooperation exists because 
certain goods that benefit individuals are otherwise unobtainable so collective action 
is directed toward shared ends like maintaining a justice system and protecting civil 
liberties, but little value is placed on the process of sharing (Rawls 1971, Sandel 
1982). 

The third conception sees community as bound by a shared sense of the common 
good and what makes a meaningful life. As individuals are the bearers of certain 
cultural norms and ethical values into which they are socialized from their child- 
hood, one’s community 1s not external to the individual — a mere tool of convenience 
to maximize one’s self-interest — but forms part of one’s identity. Sandel (1982) 
thinks that without any commitment to certain common values, when individuals 
leave Rawls’ original position they will have little motivation to accept inequalities 
that help the worst off in society if it violates their self-interest. But more funda- 
mentally he believes that Rawls’ theory is predicated on a misunderstanding of the 
importance of communal life to individual identity, a view that is shared by the other 
communitarian thinkers. Sandel (1982, 150) explains: 


On this strong view, to say that the members of a society are bound by a sense of community 
is not simply to say that a greater many of them profess to communitarian sentiments and 
pursue communitarian aims, but rather that they conceive their identity — the subject and not 
just the object of their feelings and aspirations — as defined to some extent by the community 
of which they are a part. 
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It is important to note that individuals are only partially defined by their com- 
munity as critics often misinterpreted Sandel and other communitarians as seeing the 
self as fully determined by its communal values and traditions. This misunderstand- 
ing was not helped by the tendency of communitarians to point to small republican 
societies and other closely-knit communities as models of communal allegiance and 
solidarity. But, as Taylor argues (1989), Sandel was misread as advocating a society 
based on close relations similar to those found in the family that would be clearly 
inappropriate and impossible in large complex modern societies. At one level, 
Sandel’s point was purely an ontological one about identity formation, although he 
also questions whether a focus on procedural justice is sufficient to create the 
necessary bonds of solidarity for members of a society to commit to Rawls’ 
difference principle at the advocacy level. This strong view of the relationship 
between the self and community — that MacIntyre and Taylor also hold — means 
focus is invariably drawn to the need to develop stronger social bonds than exists 
among a collection of mutually disinterested and self-maximizing individuals. 

This shift toward the importance of community has various implications for the 
role of individual rights in moral and political theory, although communitarians hold 
different positions concerning their importance. The most critical and dismissive 
position is evident in MaclIntyre’s claim that “The best reason for asserting that there 
are no such rights is indeed of precisely the same type as the best reason which we 
possess for asserting that there are no witches ... every attempt to give good reasons 
for believing that there are such rights has failed” (Macintyre 1981, 67). The rights 
MacIntyre criticizes are not those our legal system affords us, but the philosophical 
notion of universal, inalienable, and absolute human rights. This notion is indebted 
to the liberal concept of natural rights acting as constraints on the power of 
government that Locke first developed in the seventeenth century. But despite 
MacIntyre’s objections to liberalism in general, it is important to recognize that a 
rejection of the liberal concept of natural rights is not in itself antiliberal with the 
liberal utilitarian thinker of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832) having just as famously dismissed them as “nonsense on 
stilts” (Bentham 1843). 

Taylor (1999a), by contrast, continues to employ the notion of human rights, 
particularly in his work in the field of international political theory. Nonetheless, he 
is also critical of the liberal concept of natural or human rights when rights are 
employed as the foundation for all our moral and political decisions as in Locke’s 
and subsequent rights-based theories. In his essay entitled “Atomism,” Taylor 
(1985b) argues against the plausibility of the abstract individualism entailed in 
such theories and focuses, in particular, on Nozick’s libertarianism (also known as 
neoliberalism). Nozick (1974) argues that Rawls ultimately treats people as a means 
to achieve his redistributive principle in violation of Kant’s principle of treating 
everyone as an end in themselves that is central to modern human rights discourse. 
Nozick prioritizes the rights to freedom in the negative sense of noninterference and 
property as absolute, so he considers taxation is the equivalent of forced labor. Not 
only does he see social cooperation in instrumental terms as a necessary evil, the 
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only public institutions that are legitimate are those that protect these two rights such 
as the police force and justice system, but not public parks or public transport. Every 
moral and public policy decision is based purely on ensuring these two rights are 
respected through noninterference. 

For Taylor, however, this is a wrong-headed way to view the importance of rights, 
which we value because they protect our capacities to do certain things, such as our 
abilities to speak freely, protest against government, and join unions without fear of 
punishment. By employing the notion of a human right, we consider these and other 
free actions sufficiently important to hold everyone morally responsible to respect 
them. But if this is so then Taylor argues that surely we ought to protect and promote 
the kind of society in which these activities can also thrive. For Taylor (1985b, 201), 
it is important to the free individual 


that certain activities and institutions flourish in society. It is even of importance to him what 
the moral tone of the whole society is — shocking as it may be to libertarians to raise this issue 
— because freedom and individual diversity can only flourish in a society where there is a 
general recognition of their worth. They are threatened by the spread of bigotry, but also 
other conceptions of life — for example, those which look on originality, innovation, and 
diversity as luxuries which society can ill afford given the need for efficiency, productivity, 
or growth, or those which in a host of other ways depreciate freedom. 


Since the free individual can only be maintained and nurtured in a particular kind 
of culture or society, it follows that we ought to try to create and sustain that kind of 
society. If we are concerned with protecting individual freedom, we have a funda- 
mental obligation to ensure diversity without which we have nothing to choose from 
and to belong to a democratic political society in which decisions are made together. 
The primacy of individual rights and a one-sided focus on individual choice is thus 
spurious; to maintain freedom it is just as important that we are concerned with the 
shape of our community (Taylor 1985b, 204-208). It is not that the community is 
more important than the realization of individual rights, but that the individual and 
his or her social and political context are intrinsically linked. It is this focus on the 
importance of belonging that links these communitarians, despite their various 
differences, to the tradition of patriotism. 


Patriotism: A Vice or Virtue? 


In MacIntyre’s Lindley Lecture that he delivered at the University of Kansas on 26 
March 1984, he set out to unpack and clarify the issues raised by the question “Is 
Patriotism a Virtue?” His central task was to explain the basis for the two diamet- 
rically opposed answers to this question in modern political thought. The first 
affirmative answer, he notes, was commonplace during the nineteenth century. The 
second perspective that patriotism is a vice arose in the twentieth century and 
became the dominant view during the 1960s. From the outset, MacIntyre distin- 
guishes patriotism from the kind of attitude we find in people who support their 
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nation only because it champions some higher ideal such as civilization or freedom 
from communism — what Stephen Nathanson (1993) refers to as moderate patriot- 
ism. Here the object of their loyalty is the ideal rather than first and foremost the 
nation. It is also possible for anyone irrespective of whether they belong to the 
particular nation that embodies the higher ideal in question to uphold the ideal and 
commit to it. By contrast, patriotism denotes loyalty to a particular nation so that one 
can only be patriotic about one’s own particular nation (MacIntyre 1984, 3-4). 

Patriotism in MaclIntrye’s understanding of it also differs from “a mindless loyalty to 
one’s own particular nation which has no regard at all for the characteristics of that 
particular nation” (MacIntyre 1984, 4). It entails valuing the particular characteristics of 
one’s nation for its particular merits and achievements. Like the loyalty that is generated 
toward one’s school or sporting club or the love one has for one’s family, patriotism is 
based on “a particular historical relationship of association between the person 
exhibiting the regard and the relevant person, institution or group” (MacIntyre 1984, 
4). The relationship is not just founded on mutual benefit, although one can certainly 
benefit from the association and be grateful for it. Rather, patriots value the merits of 
their nation, precisely because they are the particular achievements of their particular 
nation. For example, I may not benefit in the slightest by my nation performing well at a 
particular sport as I may have no real interest in that sport, but I nonetheless value the 
achievement because it is my nation’s achievement. The particularity of the loyal patriot 
that MacIntyre highlights is similar to the devotion of parents to their child. Parents 
might have no interest in the sport their child loves and may not benefit from their child 
becoming a great sportsperson, but when their child obtains Olympic gold they are 
nonetheless proud because it is their child who achieved it. 

From the perspective of a universal moral standpoint, it is precisely this partic- 
ularity that makes patriotism so suspicious and morally repugnant. Patriots do not 
judge what is right or wrong independently of their particular interests, affiliations, 
and social position as the neutral and objective rational participant in Rawls’ original 
position is meant to do. On the contrary, patriotism demands that we take into 
account arbitrary factors that we had no part in choosing and did nothing to earn 
so the country in which we were born, the language we learnt as a child, the political 
system that existed when we were born all, according to MacIntyre, demand our 
loyalty. For the universalist, the validity placed on arbitrary particularities that are a 
matter of mere chance is, however, akin to a feudal system in which one’s occupation 
and fate were tied to the social standing of one’s parents. The universal moral 
standpoint and the particular standpoint of MaclIntyre’s patriot are, as he shows, 
fundamentally incompatible (MacIntyre 1984, 5). 

In rejecting various liberal attempts to reconcile the universal and particular 
standpoints by accepting the importance of particular loyalties while constraining 
them within the confines set by a universal moral standpoint, MacIntyre provides 
two scenarios of conflict-generating situations. The first is the need of two commu- 
nities for the same set of resources to secure their survival as distinct nations. The 
universal standpoint means the member of each community counts as one in any 
allocation of resources. By contrast, 
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the patriotic standpoint requires that I strive to further the interests of my community and you 
strive to further those of yours, and certainly where the survival of one community is at 
stake, patriotism entails a willingness to go to war on one’s community’s behalf. (MacIntyre 
1984, 6). 


Although self-defense is justifiable even from a pacifist position, here patriotism is 
strikingly similar to the realist position in international relations that sees states as 
self-maximizing agents devoid of any ethical considerations. It is pertinent that 
although MacIntyre sees the nation as the only real source of morality available to 
individuals, when it comes to intercommunal relations morality disappears. 

The second scenario MacIntyre (1984) presents concerns conflicts between 
incompatible ways of life and, in particular, those ways of life that have the invading 
of other nations as an essential component of their conception of the good life. The 
universal standpoint — that considers each individual is of equal moral worth and 
each person counts as one irrespective of nationality — and the partisan patriot 
standpoint on this issue are irreconcilable. Indeed, from the universal moral standpoint, 
MacIntrye indicates that any kind of substantive patriotism is necessarily a vice. 

However, the liberal account is only one way to understand morality. The 
alternative position MacIntyre (1984) outlines accords with an embedded conception 
of the self and is based on the moral norms and rules that particular historical 
communities develop and from which each of us acquires and learns a particular 
morality. Although he acknowledges that the moral rules of one community often 
resemble those in another community especially if they possess a shared history, he 
nonetheless stresses each community has its own unique rules. He rejects the liberal 
objection that for such rules to be considered moral they need to pass some universal 
test on the grounds that any set of rules can only be justified with reference to 
socially particular goods. There is no such thing as a truly universal perspective. 
Patriotism is legitimated as a virtue due to the essential role our community plays in 
our development as a moral agent. He summarizes the case: 


/f first of all it is the case that I can only apprehend the rules of morality in the version in 
which they are incarnated in some specific community; and if'secondly it is the case that the 
justification of morality must be in terms of particular goods enjoyed within the life of 
particular communities; and if thirdly it is the case that I am characteristically brought into 
being and maintained as a moral agent only through the particular kinds of moral sustenance 
afforded by my community, then it is clear that deprived of this community, I am unlikely to 
flourish as a moral agent. Hence my allegiance to the community and what it requires of 
me—even to the point of requiring me to die to sustain its life—could not meaningfully be 
contrasted with or counterposed to what morality required of me. (MacIntyre 1984, 10-11). 


It follows that patriotism and its cognate loyalties, which for MacIntyre include 
loyalty “to the hierarchy of particular kinship,” are “central virtues” (Macintyre 
1984, 11). 

The potential conservative overtones to this position — that what is morally right is 
what my community says it is — are undeniable. Yet criticism is not, as some scholars 
(Nathanson 1993, 92) claim, entirely ruled out. MacIntyre (1984) clarifies with the 
use of historical examples that the patriot can be either a member of the 
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establishment or opposed to it based on what the patriot thinks is in the best interests 
of his or her nation. Exempt from criticism is “the nation conceived as a project,” but 
criticism of a nation’s government, its policies, the existing power structures, and 
those in power — even to the point of plotting their overthrow or assassination — are 
valid. Only actions that will lead to the destruction of the nation itself are unpatriotic. 
Since the moral basis for such patriotic criticism of a government is the nation’s 
existing values, the range of critiques that would be possible are limited. However, 
the more diverse and complex a state is so, too, are the moral codes available to its 
citizens. MacIntyre nonetheless concedes that there is no guarantee patriotic criti- 
cism of a corrupt government will happen and hence there is no way successfully to 
refute the liberal critique that this kind of substantive patriotism is a significant 
source of moral danger. 

MacIntrye’s rejoinder to this challenge also consists of two less than satisfactory 
answers. First he indicates that while liberal patriotism is so emasculated it cannot 
properly be considered patriotism, some other morality such as Christianity or 
Thomistic natural law might successfully constrain the potential excesses of patri- 
otism. There have been, as he indicates, patriots who have also been Christians. Yet 
one can say the same of those patriots who have considered liberalism is in their 
nation’s best interests. Their commitment to their nation’s welfare need not be 
lessened by liberal values anymore than by Christian ones. Second, he argues that 
liberal morality is equally dangerous by threatening our very ability to be moral 
agents. It is only, as noted previously, with the particular bonds of patriotism that we 
can be moral. But even we if accepted that is the case, this rejoinder provides no 
response to the dangers of a substantive patriotism. 

It follows, for MacIntyre (1984), that not all types of nations are conducive to 
patriotism. Nations that create fictitious histories and those that do not accord with 
historical bonds cannot elicit a genuine patriotism. This critique possesses a poten- 
tially wide-ranging challenge to the development of official or state forms of nation- 
alism from the time of the French Revolution. The process of top-down “nation-state” 
building during the twentieth century that was based on colonial administrative 
boundaries and often ignored traditional communal bonds — for example, in Africa 
— is thus invalid. It is also doubtful if much of the “nation-state” building during the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would be acceptable on this criterion. At the 
time of the French Revolution, only half the population spoke French and the 
Basques and Bretons were not part of the French nation. During the nineteenth 
century, too, with the moves away from the use of Latin as the language of state to 
the use of a vernacular language, European monarchs began to create for themselves a 
particular national identity that had no necessary relationship to their particular 
ancestry. The chosen language was then imposed on the various cultural communities 
within their empire with little, if any, regard for their indigenous languages. This 
process of cultural homogenization created the modern institution of the “nation- 
state,” which nonetheless in most cases remains a collection of nations (Guibernau 
2004; Anderson 1991; Gellner 1983; Seton-Watson 1977; Connor 1978). 

MacIntyre does not, however, explore these potential implications most likely 
because as a moral philosopher he is not a historian of nationalism. Instead, he 
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employs his point to discredit the liberal nation as a proper foundation for any 
genuine patriotism. In MacIntyre’s words, the liberal nation based on mutual self- 
interest is “an unjustifiable simulacrum” lacking the communal bonds that form the 
foundation for patriotic loyalty (MacIntryre 1984, 17). Given the illegitimacy of 
liberal states, various radical implications potentially exist to MacIntrye’s analysis; 
in this case, the destruction of the state might well be acceptable. 

He concludes that the critiques on both sides of these incompatible moralities are 
correct, but given his views on liberal modernity and his sympathies with an 
embedded conception of the self and communal bonds, it is difficult not to read 
his lecture as an attempt to validate patriotism over liberal morality. He considers 
these two incompatible moralities are at the core of American history that is therefore 
characterized by a central conceptual confusion. Yet his account of patriotism is also 
plagued by a conceptual confusion that fails to distinguish the state and nation. Since 
the majority of states are in fact multinational, including the United States (Connor 
1978), it might well be the case that no modern state accords with historical national 
bonds and none therefore deserves patriotic loyalty. Nonetheless, MacIntyre’s failure 
to recognize the multinational dimension of most modern states suggests he regards 
the state and nation as interchangeable entities and that some nonliberal modern 
states might be considered legitimate. 

At the very least, his conception of patriotism invalidates the idea it entails an entirely 
uncritical support for the state or nation that came to dominate political rhetoric in the 
latter part of the twentieth century (Dietz 1989). Patriotism for one’s nation or state often 
entails an obligation to be critical of the government, although it is doubtful if such 
criticism resulted in the breakdown of the state and its entire political system whether it 
would be acceptable unless that state is a mere association of mutually self-interested 
maximizers. Despite MacIntyre’s initial qualification that patriotism does not entail a 
mindless loyalty without regard to the characteristics of the nation in question, criticism 
is indefensible from the perspective of a patriot if it might lead to the destruction of the 
nonliberal nation as a project. The implication is that such criticism is invalid no matter 
how corrupt that nation might have become. A separation exists in MacIntyre’s analysis 
between the moral, cultural, and political spheres that allows the ability for a patriot to 
criticize one’s government for failing to uphold the nation’s values, but nevertheless fails 
to acknowledge the extent that a government can also fundamentally transform and 
potentially corrupt the values of a nation’s political system and those of the nation’s 
culture. If it is, indeed, also the case that the political system — if not the government — 
we are born into demands our loyalty, the potential for a substantive patriotism to be a 
vice extends far further than MacIntyre admits. 


Taylor on Republican Patriotism, Quebec, and Deep Diversity 


While Maclntyre’s analysis implicitly challenges the modern process of nation-state 
building, Taylor explicitly explores the concept of nationalism in conjunction with 
his work on patriotism. In his analysis, patriotism in modern times has become 
synonymous with nationalism (Taylor 1993, 1999b). Like MacIntyre, Taylor 
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criticizes the modern idea of the state as a service-provider by which citizens’ 
demands are inputted and the state attempts to satisfy them. But the structure of 
his argument stands in stark contrast to MacIntyre’s. Taylor’s critique is directed at 
the theorists propounding this influential idea because it fails to take into account the 
political reality that the modern state is generally a nation-state. He argues that the 
modern state would disintegrate without patriotism or nationalist feeling. Hence, he 
does not consider the idea of liberal modernity or the bureaucratic state, as MacIntyre 
characterizes them, a factual reality in the United States or elsewhere. On the 
contrary, Taylor believes in the modern era that a state’s political culture and its 
“political structures retain an indelible dimension as forms that constitute identity” 
(Taylor 1993, 125). 

The idea of patriotism that Taylor develops stems from the ancient tradition of 
civic humanism and is linked to self-government, which for the republican patriot 
requires devotion toward and a willingness to die for the “patria” (Latin, meaning 
fatherland, country, city, or familiar place) and its laws. As Taylor (1993) indicates, 
following in the ancient Roman republican tradition, Montesquieu (1689-1755) 
regarded such devotion as a virtue, and both Machiavelli (1469-1527) and Rousseau 
(1712-1778) thought those concerned in the main with their private goals were only 
fit to live in despotisms, not in a free political community. In this tradition, freedom, 
devotion to the patria, and collective self-rule went hand-in-hand. It was this 
republican understanding of patriotism that was prevalent at the time of the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions in the late eighteenth century. 

In Taylor’s view, nationalism, unlike patriotism, did not arise out of a desire for 
self-government, but from a longing for group identification in the wake of the 
disintegration of former religious and neighborhood ties. It is thus an entirely 
modern phenomenon. However, the two quickly became linked in the revolutionary 
fervor of the late eighteenth century as the nation as a form of group identification led 
to the patriotic desire for self-government. In the modern era, nations have typically 
had to become states in order to obtain self-rule as in the paradigm case of the United 
States (Taylor 1993, 1999b). 

Taylor notes that the meaning of the two terms has subsequently transformed so 
patriotic and nationalist devotion are often equally identified as the motive respon- 
sible for the support given to antidemocratic governments such as those led by Hitler 
in Germany and Stalin in the Soviet Union. He adds that no matter how dubious the 
claim might be “All modern regimes pay obeisance to the ideal of popular self-rule” 
(Taylor 1993, 44). The idea of national “self-determination” that arose in the 
aftermath of World War II remains linked conceptually to the ancient ideal of 
collective self-rule even if many current regimes possess nothing of substance in 
common with the participatory democracy characteristic of civic humanism. Indeed, 
if nationalism is understood to be synonymous with patriotism in the modern world, 
following Michael Freeden’s analysis of nationalism, patriotism can also be said to 
possess no distinct ideology as it can take various ideological forms (Freeden 1998). 
It is thus crucial to distinguish the particular version a thinker upholds. 

Taylor’s objective is to revive the kind of patriotism associated with the ancient 
republican tradition of civic humanism. The conditions necessary for a free society 
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are central to his understanding of the good society that the patriot ought to defend. 
Freedom does not mean, for him, freedom from external constraints in the negative 
sense of noninterference. In his classic article, “Two Concepts of Liberty,” Isaiah 
Berlin (1969) maintains that the entire purpose of law in liberal societies is to prevent 
us from colliding with each other as we all pursue our individual liberty. On this 
view, we are not free unless we have a certain sphere in which we can enjoy 
noninterference from constraints imposed by the state and other people. Taylor 
(1985b, 1993), by contrast, favors a positive conception of freedom. While freedom 
from external constraints remains important, he recognizes that we can also be unfree 
due to internal constraints and that freedom for the individual can only be obtained in 
common action with other members of one’s community. He argues that all political 
societies place certain external constraints on their members whether in the form of 
taxes or serving in the armed forces. In despotic regimes, either a single ruler or 
clique determines these constraints in an authoritarian manner. For freedom to exist 
in a political society, the laws instead need to be seen as an extension of its members 
by reflecting their dignity as citizens, something that can only be legitimately 
achieved through democratic processes. Citizens of a republic require “a willing 
identification with the polis” whereby people are attached to the common good of 
liberty in a proactive, positive sense (Taylor 1993, 187, 1999b). 

Similar to MaclIntyre’s definition, patriotism, for Taylor, entails “identification 
with others in a particular common enterprise” (Taylor 1993, 187-188). Love is not 
necessary in a strong sense that can be suggested by the common definition of 
patriotism as a love for one’s country. Nor, as Taylor indicates, does it require us to 
be friends with everyone in our society, something that would be clearly impossible 
in large modern societies. But republics do have one familial aspect; part of what 
binds people together is their shared history. It is therefore a particular attachment to 
a particular political society. Republican patriots are not dedicated to acting in an 
altruistic way toward anyone but feel a bond of solidarity with their compatriots in 
their particular shared enterprise (Taylor 1993, 188). 

However, unlike MacIntyre’s patriot, republican patriots have a conception of the 
good society as one based on the achievement and maintenance of participatory self- 
tule. Not any political system, just because it happens to belong to one’s nation and 
accord with its values, will suffice to illicit the loyalty of a republican patriot. The 
task of republican patriots is to ensure their political society stays true to its 
republican values by making the necessary sacrifices together through their active 
participation in public affairs. It is only in this way that citizens can be said to be free. 
Hence, voting is not seen as a constraint on one’s free action because one would 
prefer to stay at home, but as an activity that enables one’s freedom. The alternative 
not to vote is to deny oneself the ability to have an input into decisions in the political 
sphere that affect one’s life and thus to enslave oneself to decisions made by others. 

The requirement is not simply for collective political action, which also exists in 
the procedural liberal state. The welfare state, for example, provides its citizens with 
security through the provision of a police force, a fire department, and a justice 
system only because they act collectively to ensure these goods. But, for Taylor 
(1993), these are “convergent” collective goods as they are collectively instrumental. 
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We might not be able to obtain them in normal circumstances individually, but their 
value would remain the same to us if we could happen to do so. By contrast and in 
accord with Sandel’s third conception of community, the republican patriot values 
the actual bonds of solidarity and sees value in sharing with one’s compatriots by 
engaging in common action and having a sense of shared fate. Taylor draws an 
analogy with language: having a conversation is entirely different to a monologue 
when one is in a room alone; the conversation is “our action” and the good in talking 
casually about the weather with someone at a bus stop or in a supermarket cue lies 
less in providing information on the weather and more in the exchange with 
someone. Its value lies in the actual process of sharing. Republican patriots have a 
strong identification with their compatriots combined with a strong sense of engage- 
ment in a common enterprise that do not exist for citizens joined together by the 
collective instrumentality of the service state associated with procedural liberalism 
(Taylor 1993). 

Taylor’s form of patriotism is thus a democratic constitutional one; however, it is 
not confined to it as it is for other contemporary thinkers like Jiirgen Habermas 
(1996) and Philip Petit (1997). Indebted to the late eighteenth-century German 
philosopher, Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), Taylor also acknowledges the 
role of language and culture in the formation of a shared communal identity and the 
need for public recognition of cultural identities. The nation, in his analysis, can be 
“defined by language, culture, or political forms” and in all of these cases “patriotism 
plays an important role in the politics of the nation-state” (Taylor 1993, 125). His 
intellectual affinity with Herder, he notes, is a long-standing one; as a student in 
Europe, Herder’s insights into the negative effects on a language group when its 
language is repressed by another claiming superiority resonated with him as a 
French-speaker from Quebec, Canada (Taylor 1993, 136). Along with Humboldt 
and Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) — the three Hs as he refers to them — Herder is 
also a significant source in the development of Taylor’s expressivist theory of 
language that we saw earlier is distinguished from the instrumental conception in a 
designative theory (Taylor 1985a). 

The difference between these two theories of language is exemplified by the case 
of Quebec. On the instrumentalist or designative view, the desire for French- 
speakers in Quebec to maintain a French-speaking community when faced with 
the domination of English in North America appears irrational. The importance of a 
particular language is confined to its usefulness as a tool, and given it is more cost- 
effective for both business and the state to conduct its business in a single language, 
there is a strong case for French-speakers to exchange their communicative tool for a 
more effective one, that is, one that enables communication with a wider range of 
people in their state. There will be costs in making this transition particularly for 
native French-speakers, but these will be short-term compared to the long-term gains 
obtained by the singular use of English. 

Yet this instrumentalist approach fails to capture the attachment that French- 
speakers have to their language and culture. The instrumentalist might respond 
that they can still speak French in the private sphere, but the issue for French- 
speakers is not confined to the ability on occasion to use their language as a matter of 
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individual choice. Nor was the official policy of bilingualism in the Canadian 
federation sufficient, although Taylor (1993) notes its crucial importance in 
according French a significantly different status from immigrant languages. As the 
Canadian Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism Report (1967) 
acknowledged, the French language suffered from its minority position within 
North America, while the English language enjoyed a significant advantage. Official 
bilingualism means government documents are available in both languages and both 
have equal status in Parliament and the courts, but not that the citizenry themselves 
are bilingual. 

The consequences of the minority position of French included structural discrim- 
ination in the workplace with few French-speakers in Quebec rising to management 
positions within English companies that dominated the economy in the 1960s 
(Guibernau 1999). With the advance of urbanization, French-speakers were increas- 
ingly placed within their own homeland in the position of having to adjust to the 
cultural expectations of English-Canadians. In the face of such pressure to assimi- 
late, at stake is not only the desire of French-speakers in Quebec to be allowed to 
speak French, but for them to maintain a French-speaking community and to be 
accorded recognition for who they are. It is a question of identity that runs deep 
within individuals and not merely a question of what tool best accomplishes the 
objective to communicate (Taylor 1992, 1993). 

To protect Quebec as a French-speaking community and to ensure its survival for 
future generations, in 1977 the Parti Quebecois government enacted Bill 101, also 
known as the Charter of the French Language. French had become Quebec’s only 
official language in 1974, but this new Bill made French the sole language of the 
legislature and the courts; determined that businesses with more than 50 employees 
conduct their business in French; most controversially legislated that commercial 
signage be in French; and made schooling in French compulsory for children of 
French-speaking parents and immigrants. Since then the Bill has undergone various 
modifications due to court challenges and changes in government policy. Most 
significant of these include the allowing of bilingual signs as long as French is 
dominant, the right to use French or English in court, the reinstatement of the legal 
right to medical and social services in English, and the teaching of English in French- 
language schools (Keating 2001, 104-110). 

Taylor (1992) acknowledges that the collective goal of survival underlying this 
linguistic policy clashes with the procedural liberalism dominant in North America 
with its focus on individual rights and equal treatment. Not all children in Quebec 
will receive their main language of instruction in English; children of English- 
speaking Canadians and those who pay for private schooling can do so, but not 
children of French-speakers and immigrants who go to state-funded schools. Sim- 
ilarly, the demand to recognize the special status of Quebec goes against the equal 
treatment of provinces within the Canadian federation. But Taylor (1992) argues that 
such equal treatment whereby we recognize each other as the same and treat 
everyone in a uniform manner, while crucial in certain contexts as with the gaining 
of the vote for African-Americans in the 1960s civil rights movement in the United 
States, is also inhospitable to difference. Cultural communities in a minority position 
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within a state depend for their survival on public recognition of and respect for their 
difference. 

Taylor’s support for Bill 101 has been widely criticized by liberal political 
theorists. Brian Barry (2001, 65) equates it “with a kind of ethnic nationalism that 
is profoundly at odds with liberalism.” Yet Taylor (1993) supports Quebec becoming 
more ethnically diverse. K. Anthony Appiah (1994, 162-163) meanwhile argues that 
the requirement of French-speakers to teach their children French “steps over a 
boundary” that is similar to “someone who demands I organize my life around my 
‘race’ or my sexuality.” In other words, “there will be proper ways of being black and 
gay” so “we have replaced one kind of tyranny with another.” 

Two points are relevant here: first, no state can be linguistically neutral. Every 
state privileges some language, or languages, over others. It does not follow that 
these states coerce their citizens into accepting a certain way of being French, 
German, English, etc., although the state typically dictates what language children 
will learn in state-funded schools. When critics like Pierre Birnbaum (1996: 40) 
point to the coercive nature of Bill 101 in comparison to an “American-style 
multiculturalism without territory,” they fail to acknowledge that students in state- 
funded schools in the United Sates are instructed primarily in American English. 
There is thus less diversity than in Quebec where Anglophones can send their 
children to state-funded English-speaking schools. Taylor (1992) also stipulates 
that a society with collective goals is only compatible with liberalism if it remains 
respectful of diversity, including those who do not share its goals so their basic rights 
are protected. Second, there are no restrictions on French-speakers in Quebec 
sending their children to private English schools or anyone attending English adult 
learning centers or universities (Educaloi 2017). 

If minority cultures within multinational states are to survive, Taylor (1993, 1994) 
maintains that more is required than a “first-level diversity” evident in multicultural 
policies toward immigrants and a general commitment to ethnic diversity within a 
common framework of what it means to belong to Canada. While first-level diversity 
entails a uniform patriotism, a commitment to a “deep” or “second-level diversity” 
accepts that a plurality of ways of belonging to the state is necessary. Taylor (1993) 
does not support the separatist cause of those Quebeckers he refers to as “ultrana- 
tionalists.” In the interests of diversity, his commitment remains to a federated 
structure but one that is able to accommodate different patriotisms due to the unique 
historical and cultural experiences of its constituent elements. For Quebeckers, most 
French Canadians, and aboriginal communities, their way of being Canadian is 
mediated through their belonging in the first instance to their particular cultural 
community (Taylor 1993, 182-183). Acceptance of this difference, for Taylor, is the 
most productive path toward the creation of a sense of belonging and hence 
patriotism for French Canadians also toward the Canadian state. 

Taylor’s support for patriotism, which he understands in a very broad sense as 
having a sense of communal belonging, also departs from the particularism of 
republican patriots whose altruism mentioned previously is confined to their com- 
patriots. Democracy, he believes, requires patriotism to function successfully. Redis- 
tributive policies that prevent excessive inequality can also only be implemented 
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when a society has a high degree of mutual commitment. “Patriotic identities” are 
therefore an essential part of the modern political landscape. But he insists cosmo- 
politanism is equally necessary so we need “to fight for the kind of patriotism that is 
open to universal solidarities against other, more closed kinds” (Taylor 2002, 121). 

This dual commitment to patriotic identities and cosmopolitanism means that we 
cannot seek to impose international norms in a top-down manner on these various 
identities. Taylor rejects the relativist presumption that all cultures are equally valid, 
but he considers it is reasonable in cross-cultural dialogue to work on the assumption 
that cultures, which have survived centuries and therefore evidently possess meaning 
for their members, have worth (Taylor 1992). He proposes a bottom-up approach 
toward the creation of an “unforced international consensus” that seeks to find 
commonality and agreement on certain norms despite the vast differences in con- 
ceptions of human nature, theology, and metaphysics among different peoples. Our 
patriotic identities are essential, but we can have more than one kind of communal 
allegiance and they ought to be simultaneously open to international solidarities 
(Taylor 2002, 1999a). 


Summary and Future Directions 


A communitarian perspective enables us both to understand patriotic allegiance in a 
very broad sense of possessing an attachment and sense of belonging toward one’s 
community and to see such identifications as legitimate. Yet, at the advocacy level, 
little agreement exists between the leading “communitarians” concerning the poli- 
cies we ought to adopt. Indeed, Walzer rejects communitarianism at the advocacy 
level in favor of a neutral procedural state in the particular case of the United States. 
By contrast, it is clear that for Sandel, MacIntyre, and Taylor, a good society requires 
citizens to possess a far greater sense of obligation to engage in public affairs than 
exists when citizens merely see their state as a service provider to maximize their 
self-interest. Sandel and Taylor also believe that liberal proceduralism cannot create 
the kind of solidarity necessary to support redistributive policies to combat 
inequality. 

There is a significant divide, however, between MaclIntyre’s substantive patriot- 
ism and Taylor’s commitment to a combination of republican and cultural patriot- 
isms with a cosmopolitan outlook. There is little, if any, openness toward the forging 
of international solidarities in MacIntyre’s substantive patriotism, which by defini- 
tion is only possible for nonliberal nations and denies the existence of ethics in 
intercommunal relations. It is telling, moreover, that MacIntyre ignores the ancient 
tradition of civic humanism in the republican patriotism Taylor seeks to revive in an 
effort to strengthen a commitment to democratic values essential to individual 
freedom. Whether MacIntyre would dismiss Taylor’s republicanism, along with 
liberal attempts to tame the excesses of patriotism with universal moral principles, 
as an emasculated version of patriotism is thus an unanswered question. 

The controversy over Taylor’s support for Quebec’s language policies shows 
important differences exist between his patriotism based on political and cultural 
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identifications and the liberal universalism MacIntyre dismisses. However, Taylor’s 
support for a “deep diversity” stems from his commitment to freedom, a value that 
MacIntyre’s substantive patriots may or may not hold depending on their nation’s 
values. Thus, while we might not be able to escape patriotic identifications in the 
modern world and they might be essential to forge the necessary commitment to 
overcome increased inequalities and to ensure a well-functioning democracy, 
MacIntyre’s analysis reminds us that a sense of belonging and communal identifi- 
cation are by no means sufficient to ensure these political goals and in some cases 
might be antithetical to them. 
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Abstract 


While lay discussion of patriotism tends to treat it as a virtue, academics are 
divided on this issue. Some agree, but others take the virtuousness of patriotism to 
be conditional, and still others regard it as clearly non-virtuous. This diversity of 
opinion has its primary source in differences in what civic virtue is, rather than in 
what patriotism is. The latter is typically understood as a morally serious form of 
abiding love of, or loyalty to, one’s country. Agreement on the nature of civic 
virtue, on the other hand, does not go much beyond the claim that it is a set of 
valuable dispositions, associated with the role of citizen, that contribute to the 
well-being of a political community. There is disagreement as to whether civic 
virtue is a human excellence, whether it contributes to a good life, how much civic 
behavior it requires, and whether it is relative to contingent social norms. There is 
also disagreement as to whether it involves behavior that is contrary to universal- 
istic moral norms and whether the status of a trait as a civic virtue can be defended 
without reliance on a comprehensive moral view. Importantly, there is also 
disagreement as to whether civic virtue must include certain dispositions to reflect 
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and judge or whether it can be conceived in a purely instrumental way. This 
chapter discusses the impact these disagreements have had on the various attitudes 
theorists have taken toward the claim that patriotism is a civic virtue. 
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Introduction 


The question of whether patriotism is a central virtue of citizens seems to have a clear 
answer if we focus on opinions expressed in the mainstream media, civics classes, 
political campaigns, and other kinds of public speech. In these contexts, there may be 
disagreements about who counts as a patriot, or whether significant social criticism is 
consistent with patriotic dispositions, or whether immigrants can be patriotic in their 
new country. Still, despite these questions, the status of patriotism as a civic virtue 
appears to be beyond dispute. However, among academics who write on the topic, 
opinions are more divided. Some claim that patriotism is always a civic virtue 
(Galston 1991; MacIntyre 1995). Others argue that patriotism is never a virtue, 
even if it is not a full-blown vice (Keller 2005; Kateb 2006). And a third group holds 
that patriotic dispositions may be virtuous or vicious: their evaluative status will 
depend on whether they are properly constrained by respect for justice and human 
rights or by other things (Nathanson 1989; Callan 2006; Macedo 2011). 

Where does the diversity of academic opinion regarding patriotism come from? 
There are certainly some theoretical disputes about how best to characterize patriot- 
ism in the first place, and this may explain some of the variation. But the variety of 
views concerning the evaluative status of patriotism seems to have more to do with 
differences regarding the requirements of civic virtue than with how to understand 
patriotism itself. In other words, it does not seem to be the case that those who 
disagree about the status of patriotism are simply talking past each other (Kleinig et 
al. 2015). Rather, they are having genuine normative disagreements about a common 
topic. These disagreements can often be traced to different conceptions of justice, 
democracy, or individual and societal flourishing that inform alternative accounts of 
the kinds of civic dispositions that help support well-functioning institutions and 
promote the common good. 


The Consensus View on Patriotism 


Philosophical accounts of patriotism describe it as either (a) a type of love for 
country or (b) a type of loyalty to country. This might suggest — contrary to what 
has just been asserted — that there are two different approaches, one focused on 
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feelings and the other on actions and dispositions to act. Accordingly, we might 
wonder what the differences between these approaches are. Let us start with (a). 
Interestingly, theorists who talk about patriotism in terms of love of country typically 
claim that patriots experience a constant and profound love (Callan 2006). But when 
love is constant, it cannot be regarded as a feeling in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Rather, constant love is better regarded as a stable disposition to feel in certain ways. 
Moreover, according to proponents of this approach, feelings of love and attachment 
motivate patriots to act in ways that (they think) will benefit their countries. In 
this way, this approach involves an appeal to dispositions to feel and to act in a 
characteristic manner that could easily be described as loyalty. That is, starting with 
(a), we seem to end up with (b). And the same sort of thing happens when we start 
with talk of loyalty. Theorists talk about loyalty as resulting from deep feelings of 
attachment to one’s own country. If pressed, these theorists would deny that patriotic 
loyalty is fully derivative from an intellectual appreciation of the good qualities that 
the country has — such as being peaceful, or contributing to international aid, or 
having a constitution that respects individual rights and freedoms. If loyalty to 
country were derivative, the patriot would have to be equally loyal to other countries 
that had similar valuable qualities (MacIntyre 1995; Keller 2005). This suggests that 
patriotic loyalty presupposes some feelings of attachment to one’s own country, 
which are not themselves grounded in mere appreciation of some other value, even if 
such feelings are typically accompanied by an appreciation of the valuable qualities 
of one’s country. The feelings of attachment that explain such loyalty could certainly 
be described as love. Thus, starting with (b), we end up with (a). A reasonable 
conclusion therefore is that the two views, which might initially seem quite distinct, 
overlap very considerably and differ perhaps only in emphasis. 

Another point of agreement about patriotism concerns its object. Patriots 
display feelings of attachment and loyalty to their country, which can be distin- 
guished from feelings of attachment and loyalty to a nation. Following Margaret 
Moore (2009, 385), one might say that patriotism involves a special concern with 
and attachments to a political community and one’s compatriots: people who share 
specific legal and political institutions and live in a bounded territory. These 
feelings involve concern for the well-being, prosperity, and security of the existing 
political community and its members, who are fellow citizens. However, only a 
few countries can correctly be described as nation-states in the sense that their 
members share a single national identity. The majority are, in contrast, multination 
states that contain more than one national group, even though the identities of 
members of those groups can be more or less politically salient, depending on the 
region’s history and other circumstances. Moreover, members of the same nation 
are often distributed across political borders. Moore persuasively argues that 
nations are constituted by subjective feelings of belonging together and aspirations 
to collective self-government. Even if members of some nations believe that they 
share common ancestors, some sort of common culture, or a history that spans 
generations, these “objective” features matter for the purposes of building a nation 
only insofar as they support the subjective aspect of their identities (Moore 2009, 
385-386). In fact, groups of people often share many of these features without 
thinking of themselves as members of one single nation. 
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One way to stress the distinction between patriotism and nationalism is to draw 
attention to the fact that the aspirations for self-government of minority nations 
sometimes threaten the unity of a country, and nationalistic members of such 
minorities are often criticized as “unpatriotic” for this reason (Moore 2009, 386). 
Of course, members of minority nations could describe themselves as patriotic in a 
different sense: as devoted to a country that they would like to build in the future, on 
the assumption that this is a realistic possibility. This is the same sense of “patriotic” 
that can be used to describe those who fight in independence wars. 

There are a number of additional features that accounts of patriotism often share. 
First, someone can only be considered patriotic toward a country if that country 
qualifies as her own. Typically this means that she is a citizen of that country, 
preferably by birth, but there might be other circumstances that allow someone to 
count as a member of a country even without formal citizenship. Perhaps growing up 
there and/or residing there for a long time would suffice to acquire a deep sense of 
belonging and other attitudes and dispositions that qualify as patriotism. For similar 
reasons, many would admit that immigrants can develop genuine patriotic attitudes 
toward their new country and that acquiring the formal status of citizen often 
supports this process. Of course, it is common for immigrants to have deep feelings 
of attachment to more than one country and to refuse to be patriotic toward any of 
them (Keller 2013). 

As mentioned above, to count as patriotic, an individual must be disposed to act 
in ways that benefit her country, even when these actions may require some personal 
sacrifice or may cause harm to foreigners. In this respect, as Simon Keller correctly 
argues, patriotism is a “morally serious” loyalty (2005, 569-570). Patriotic loyalty is 
morally serious because people often appeal to it to provide justifications for actions 
that are prima facie wrong, such as spying or killing on behalf of their country. 
Moreover, they also mention it to justify actions that involve significant personal 
cost or risk, which otherwise would be irrational to perform. Of course the mere use 
of patriotic rhetoric is not a sufficient indication of genuine patriotic loyalty; those 
who use it may or may not be sincere, but even if they are sincere, they may not be 
inclined to act in ways that support their country when circumstances become 
pressing. It seems worth distinguishing between superficial dispositions to express 
some sort of patriotic values and more demanding forms of patriotic loyalty and to 
avoid confusing the former with the later. 

Finally, most theorists agree that loyalty to country does not require loyalty to its 
current government or political institutions. A country has a government and a 
particular institutional structure, but it is not reducible to them. Rather, it consists 
of an intergenerational political community that has (to a certain extent) a sense of a 
shared history and some common cultural practices and occupies a particular 
bounded territory. Most theorists agree that reformists, political dissidents, and 
even revolutionaries can be patriotic, provided that they have the right kind of 
feelings, beliefs, and dispositions toward their country and compatriots. Of course, 
there are some limits beyond which criticism cannot possibly be considered patriotic, 
such as when it expresses contempt for or disgust at one’s country and its people. 
In any case, loyalty to a political community is not tied to its present form of 
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government. It seems very plausible that citizens who oppose a dictatorial govern- 
ment and work to replace it with a democratic one often have patriotic attitudes, even 
though their success would introduce significant changes to the traditional political 
organization of the country. Similar points apply to other proponents of significant 
regime change. Only a few theorists deny this possibility, because they characterize 
patriotic loyalty narrowly as loyalty to “the nation conceived as a project” or to “the 
principles of the constitution” (MacIntyre 1995, 221; Galston 2007, 632-634). Such 
restrictions on patriotic loyalty set somewhat artificial limits to the kinds of policies 
those who count as patriots can actually support. They only allow patriots to press 
for changes that are consistent with a certain interpretation of the core traditions of 
the country. 


What Are the Civic Virtues? 


As has already been mentioned, the question of whether patriotism is a civic virtue 
has received a variety of answers in the academic literature. The previous section 
argued that, beyond a few details, theorists do not really differ very much in their 
accounts of what patriotism is. Still, this considerable agreement as to what patriot- 
ism is consistent with a lack of agreement as to whether it should be considered a 
civic virtue or not. In order to shed some light on these disputes, it will help to take a 
look at the variety of ways in which the notion of civic virtue is understood. And 
because some accounts of civic virtue conceive its value instrumentally, we should 
also consider certain difficulties in evaluating the likely impact of patriotic disposi- 
tions on the functioning of social and political institutions. 

Theorists agree that the civic virtues are valuable traits or dispositions that 
individuals exhibit in their behavior and that are associated with the role of citizen. 
They are described as dispositions that contribute to the well-being of the political 
community and that further the common good (Burtt 1990; Dagger 1997; Dietz 
2001). Inspired by Aristotle, some authors — though a minority — claim that the civic 
virtues are forms of human excellence, which benefit those who possess them as 
much as others around them (Weithman 2004). In their view, human beings are 
naturally social and political beings, and the qualities that make them good citizens 
also are necessary for their leading intrinsically valuable lives. However, given the 
pluralism of values in contemporary societies, it seems better not to defend an 
account of civic virtue that relies on such controversial normative premises. In 
fact, the predominant strategy in discussions of civic virtue centers on the ways in 
which the civic virtues can help support a number of shared public goods, leaving 
open the question of whether, and to what degree, they are required for individuals to 
lead flourishing lives. Advocates of the Aristotelian-inspired view do not merely say 
that being a good citizen contributes to the quality of someone’s life but that it is an 
indispensable element of a flourishing life. But even if we grant that civic and 
political activities are intrinsically valuable, one could still argue that there are 
some forms of flourishing lives that simply do not include these activities and that 
include other types of intrinsically valuable activities instead. 
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Another source of differences among theorists has to do with the range of 
activities that are taken to be civically or politically valuable. In writing about 
civic virtue, some authors have in mind a narrow set of dispositions: typically, 
dispositions to vote and to run for office, to deliberate about politics, and to engage 
in political advocacy. These are considered central to the good functioning of 
democratic institutions. But the notion of civic virtue is often employed in a wider 
sense: one that would also include dispositions to obey the law, to volunteer in the 
community, and to be tolerant and respectful of others, among other things 
(Kymlicka 2001, 291-316; Galston 2007). For present purposes, the wider approach 
is preferable because it does not simply stipulate the characteristic activities of good 
citizens and allows for a variety of ways of conceiving the common goods that 
citizens can enjoy together. Such a stipulation would imply that members of non- 
democratic societies cannot be good citizens, unless they are committed to trans- 
forming the political regime of their countries in a democratic direction. This is an 
interesting thesis to hold, but it requires more argument than a simple inference from 
the definition of civic virtue. If one can produce a convincing argument to restrict the 
scope of civic virtue to dispositions to vote and to engage in other forms of (narrowly 
conceived) political activity, then it would follow that patriotism could have a 
derivative value. In other words, patriotism would be considered valuable as a 
motivating force to participate in political activities, or more indirectly, to fight in 
support of the democratic institutions of one’s country. But of course, those who 
think that patriotism is a key virtue of citizens have in mind these and other ways of 
contributing to the common good. 


Patriotism Is a Civic Virtue 


In a seminal paper, Alasdair MacIntyre (1995) has argued that patriotism is a key 
virtue of citizens, which supports the exercise of other moral and political virtues. 
According to MacIntyre, the precise content of all the virtues is derived from the 
particularistic morality of a community. MacIntyre acknowledges that there are some 
commonalities between the moral norms and traits of character that different com- 
munities find valuable and that they try to pass on to their younger members. But he 
argues that these norms and traits have a particular content and can only be justified 
by appeal to socially specific goods that are enjoyed within a community. These 
goods include a shared social life and shared social relationships. In this respect, he 
thinks that the content of the morality that each individual learns depends on the way 
of life of the social order in the place where she grows up. On this view, communal 
life and communal ties sustain the capacities for the moral agency of individuals and 
work as a source of motivation and strength against temptations. For this reason, he 
claims that when individuals sever their ties to their communities, they are unlikely 
to have flourishing lives and are at risk of losing genuine standards for moral 
judgment. On this particularistic approach, patriotic loyalty is considered a key 
virtue because it helps maintain ties to one’s community and therefore indirectly 
contributes to the moral life of individuals. 
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MacIntyre admits that patriotic loyalty may sometimes lead to courses of action 
that are prohibited by a universalistic approach to ethics (1995, 213). For instance, in 
a situation of scarcity of vital resources, a universalistic ethics recommends some 
sort of impartial procedure to allocate resources fairly among members of different 
communities. But MacIntyre argues that the patriot would give priority to the 
interests of his or her community, even at the expense of the vital interests of others. 
He claims that patriots must be willing to go to war on behalf of their country and 
that at least for those who are actually soldiers 


...their willingness to do so [must] be not contingent upon their own individual evaluation 
of the rightness or wrongness of their country’s cause on some specific issue, measured by 
some standard that is neutral and impartial relative to the interests of their own community 
and the interests of other communities. (1995, 226) 


One might object that this particularistic approach poses serious dangers because it 
would condone forms of seriously unjust behavior. MacIntyre’s response is that a 
universalistic ethics is even more dangerous; it encourages a form of impartial 
rational criticism that risks dissolving social and moral ties. He is also skeptical of 
the prospects of exhibiting patriotic loyalty while acting within universalistic con- 
straints, considering the resulting patriotism “emasculated.” Presumably, patriotic 
loyalty encourages individuals to favor their particular community and people, and 
the moment this disposition is corrected by attention to the interests of outsiders, it 
will begin to lose some of its force. 

MacIntyre seems right to point out that patriotic loyalty is typically associated 
with the disposition to support and favor the interests of one’s country, which is often 
in tension with the disposition to make an impartial assessment of the relative 
weights of the interests of all affected parties. However, there is no simple answer 
regarding which interests a virtuous citizen should favor. The answer depends on the 
particular facts of the situation under consideration, including the kinds of interests 
at stake, and on the alternative courses of action available. In any case, the tendency 
to systematically disregard the rights and interests of foreigners seems certainly more 
of a vice than a virtue. 

MaclIntyre’s defense of this extreme form of patriotism has received a variety of 
critical responses (Nathanson 1989; Dombrowski 1992; Baron 2002). For present 
purposes, it is worth considering the role patriotism plays in his account in support 
of the common good of a political community. If it were true that it is not possible 
for individuals to live a moral life without deep forms of attachment to their 
community and if it were true that this extreme patriotism is necessary for 
sustaining communal life and enjoying communal goods, there might be some 
reason to consider the extreme version of patriotism valuable. But the moral norms 
that adults have internalized and follow are not always so closely tied to the way of 
life of the particular community in which they grew up. Nor does internalization of 
these norms require communal loyalty. One serious problem with Maclntyre’s 
argument is that it fails to distinguish between different types and sizes of 
communities, misleadingly suggesting that all communities are unified in their 
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moral practices (Waldron 1991-1992). Members of rather small and homogeneous 
communities, such as religious communities, often share a set of substantive moral 
norms. But patriotism is loyalty to a community the size of a country. Countries are 
typically pluralistic and heterogeneous political communities. Even if we grant 
that belonging to a community is necessary to nourish and sustain the moral 
capacities of people, it is simply false that these capacities are crucially dependent 
on patriotic loyalty. Theorists who want to argue that patriotism is always a civic 
virtue need to establish a more plausible connection between patriotism and the 
promotion of the common good. 


Patriotism May Be a Civic Virtue 


One promising strategy for defending a conception of civic virtue for members of 
societies that are characterized by a plurality of comprehensive views of the good life 
is laid out in the later works of John Rawls (1996, 2001). Rawls argues that a 
desirable feature of political theories is a reliance on arguments that are acceptable to 
adherents of different comprehensive views about the good. As a result, his theory of 
justice avoids relying on any such comprehensive view. Rawls appeals instead to 
political ideals that are presumed to be widely shared because they are present in the 
public institutions and public culture of democratic societies. On the basis of a 
reconstruction of certain core political ideals of this sort, he argues that a just society 
would operate according to principles that required its basic institutions to do the 
following: (a) grant equal basic rights and liberties, (b) guarantee fair equality of 
opportunity, and (c) distribute economic resources in ways that maximally improve 
the life prospects of the worst-off members of society. Rawls characterizes the civic 
virtues as a set of moral and intellectual traits of citizens that help maintain social and 
political institutions that work according to these principles or some reasonable 
variation of them (Costa 2004). In his work on international justice, Rawls (1999) 
admits the possibility that other forms of political regime may count as sufficiently 
just or decent, even if they do not grant the full set of liberal democratic rights. This 
thesis suggests that it might be possible to extend his initial notion of civic virtue to 
apply to these sorts of societies. The civic virtues could also include those traits that 
tend to support decent regimes that have some form of popular consultation and 
honor basic human rights. As a consequence, Rawls could propose two slightly 
different sets of civic virtues — one for liberal democratic societies and another for 
decent regimes — and provide different kinds of arguments in their support. But what 
Rawls explicitly writes describes only the civic virtues of those who live in liberal 
democratic regimes. 

Rawls’ official account of civic virtue is instrumental, but it restricts the sorts of 
traits that qualify as virtues by identifying them with dispositions to judge and act in 
ways that contribute to the stability of well-ordered liberal democratic. It also counts 
as political in Rawls’ sense: it does not rely on a comprehensive view about human 
excellence or human flourishing. In Rawls’ own words: 
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...the political virtues must be distinguished from the virtues that characterize the ways of 
life belonging to comprehensive religious and philosophical doctrines, as well as from the 
virtues falling under various associational ideals (the ideals of churches and universities, 
occupations and vocations, clubs and teams) and of those appropriate to roles in family life 
and to the relations between individuals. (1996, 195) 


Although the political virtues can be defended by appeal to public reasons, Rawls 
thinks that one could supplement this type of justification by relying on some 
comprehensive account of the good. Different religions or philosophical doctrines 
can provide different comprehensive reasons to cultivate the same political virtues — 
tolerance and mutual respect, for example — and to act on them in appropriate 
contexts. The problem with such justifications is that only a subset of citizens will 
find them persuasive: those who share that particular comprehensive doctrine. 
However, for some people, political arguments and values may have sufficient 
weight by themselves as a source of good reasons for cultivating these types of 
virtues, without the need to ground them in a wider worldview. What the political 
approach attempts to find is some shared basis of public agreement on the same set of 
civic virtues. 

Among examples of the political virtues, Rawls cites reasonableness, fairness, 
willingness to compromise, civility, toleration, and mutual respect. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, he never discusses the status of patriotism as a civic virtue: not even to 
deny that it should count as a virtue. Rawls’ silence on the status of patriotism might 
suggest that he does not consider it a virtue. But perhaps he simply omitted it from 
the list of civic virtues because its evaluative status is controversial, and it would not 
serve the purpose of illustrating his political understanding of civic virtue. 

From a Rawlsian perspective, whether patriotism should be considered a civic 
virtue depends on whether one can use political arguments to defend its character- 
istic dispositions to feel, to judge, and to act. Moreover, to vindicate its status as a 
virtue, one must also successfully argue that these dispositions reliably contribute to 
maintaining or creating just political institutions over time. In principle, this 
approach could support the view that a subset of the existing forms of patriotism 
qualify as virtuous. But it would leave out forms of patriotism that are not associated 
with explicit support for liberal, democratic, and egalitarian principles of justice. 

A Rawlsian argument for patriotism might begin with the claim that it is natural 
for many people to develop feelings of attachment and loyalty to their country, at 
least when they and other people they care about are treated reasonably well. If a 
country has democratic institutions that satisfy certain requirements of justice, one 
likely result is that feelings of attachment to the country will be associated with 
support for its political institutions and political ideals present in the constitution, the 
laws and the public culture in general. And if for some reason they are not yet 
connected in this way, the state might implement policies of civic education to help 
shape those feelings in such a way that they support the democratic system of 
government and just laws and policies. This could be done by teaching students 
about the political ideals embodied in the legal and political institutions of the 
society, as well as by encouraging them to engage in political participation, political 
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activism, or volunteer work inspired by a sense of justice. In this way, the Rawlsian 
might defend certain patriotic dispositions by claiming that they are instrumental to 
the stability of just institutions (Callan 1997). 

One problem with the above Rawlsian-flavored argument for considering patri- 
otism a civic virtue is that it depends on the likelihood that the patriotic feelings of 
the majority of citizens can successfully be shaped so that they generate support for 
just democratic regimes and policies. But empirical investigation of existing forms 
of patriotism may prove that patriotic feelings guided by an effective sense of justice 
are not very common, despite the best efforts of civic education (Brighouse 2003; 
Costa 2011). If it turns out that patriotic feelings are very easily manipulated to lend 
support to unjust domestic and foreign policies even in stable democratic societies, 
then the Rawlsian theorist would rethink the strategy of promoting patriotic feelings 
and would propose instead that these feelings be kept in check, perhaps by making 
their liabilities clear (Costa 2016). Even in countries with a public culture that 
endorses some principles — for example, a principle of respect for freedom or for 
basic human rights — it is still quite common for patriots who accept these principles 
to ignore the extent to which their country betrays these ideals at home or abroad. For 
these reasons, the Rawlsian approach can offer at most a limited and conditional 
endorsement of patriotism as a civic virtue. 

Similar challenges to the ones faced by the Rawlsian argument for patriotism 
reappear for other political arguments that postulate alternative pictures of the good 
society, such as the one provided by civic republicanism. One republican theorist 
who defends the view that patriotism is a virtue is Maurizio Viroli (1997, 1998). 
Viroli argues that, historically, the notion of patriotism made reference to the 
qualities of citizens devoted to the defense of free republican institutions. It is 
beyond the purposes of this chapter to discuss Viroli’s reconstruction of the historical 
meanings of “patriotism.” Rather, the question of interest here is what kind of 
defense of the virtue of patriotism might be offered in light of a contemporary 
interpretation of core republican ideals. Among other things, a theory that is ade- 
quate for contemporary purposes would have to endorse an inclusive and egalitarian 
understanding of citizenship that does not limit the enjoyment of the full rights and 
liberties of citizens to those who are male, or own certain amount of property, or have 
particular ethnic origins (Costa 2009). But even civic republicans who are egalitarian 
would not count all forms of patriotic attachment as virtuous. This is because only a 
small subset of currently existing patriotism is actively concerned with the health and 
stability of republican institutions and citizens’ enjoyment of freedom. One might 
argue that patriotic feelings can often be shaped in support of valuable ideals present 
in the constitution and democratic institutions, but the plausibility of this republican 
defense of patriotism depends largely on what the actual effects of encouraging 
patriotism would be. 


Patriotism Is Not a Civic Virtue 


Even if patriotic feelings and dispositions can be channeled to support freedom, or 
equality, or the implementation of principles of justice, one might still deny that 
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patriotism is a civic virtue. One basis for such a denial might be that any trait that 
qualifies as a virtue must satisfy certain epistemic and moral conditions that patri- 
otism fails to meet. George Kateb (2006) provides an argument of this sort. He 
claims that no actual country is the kind of entity that can be the subject of well- 
informed love, since it is an abstraction that is composed of only a few real elements, 
mixed in with many imaginary ones (2006, 7-8). The idea of a country includes a 
territory with buildings and sites, a group of people who live in this territory, a 
particular history, and a government that claims to represent the will of the people. 
For Kateb, the overall picture people have of their country is predicated on a number 
of false claims about these elements. For example, the versions of history that most 
citizens believe in are sanitized and distorted, the sense of kinship among compa- 
triots is a misrepresentation of what are in fact impersonal ties among individuals 
who do not know each other, and the policies of the government do not satisfy the 
conditions for popular self-rule (Kateb 2006, 8, 19). We might add to Kateb’s list of 
“mistakes” that, if the country has a large territory, it is often the case that citizens are 
not familiar with many parts of their country nor do they have a very accurate picture 
of what life is like in those places. All these imaginary elements turn the feelings of 
attachment and loyalty to country into a form of blind idolatry. 

In response to Kateb, it is possible to argue that it does not matter whether patriots 
have a fully accurate picture of all aspects of their country, as long as they are correct in 
their partial positive assessments of a sufficient number of the country’s significant 
qualities. That might be enough to justify the view that their country is a worthy object 
of loyalty. However, as pointed out in “The Consensus View on Patriotism,” 
patriotism is a serious form of loyalty that is meant to provide justification, in certain 
circumstances, for sacrificing one’s own interests or for acting against the interests of 
other people. So it seems appropriate to expect that those who claim that their country 
has valuable features that make it worthy of their loyalty have adequate epistemic 
grounds to do so. However, in support of a position similar to Kateb’s, Keller (2005, 
2013) argues that because patriotic loyalty involves a significant form of personal 
identification with one’s country, it is accompanied by a systematic tendency to self- 
deception or “bad faith.” The patriot has a deep interest in maintaining the positive 
assessment of her country, so that she can sustain her loyalty, and she tends therefore to 
disregard or misinterpret new evidence that challenges her positive picture of it. If 
patriotism almost unavoidably leads to some sort of self-deception and if the traits that 
are genuine virtues require an adequate capacity to assess evidence and acquire 
knowledge, then patriotism cannot be a civic virtue. 

Given the above, those who consider patriotism a civic virtue may be overlooking 
the epistemic conditions of virtue. But another possibility is that they are under- 
standing virtue in a purely instrumental way (Galston 1991). That is, it may be that 
all they mean in calling patriotic loyalty a virtue is that it is instrumentally valuable 
because it has beneficial effects for the country’s political, legal, and social institu- 
tions or for its members. If patriotism is a motivating force that encourages citizens 
to participate in politics, to support social reforms, or to make sacrifices for the 
community, one might argue that patriotism is a civic virtue because it promotes the 
common good, regardless of its associated epistemic shortcomings. However, the 
fact that patriotic dispositions have some beneficial effects is not, on its own, 
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sufficient to support the idea that patriotism is even an instrumentally conceived 
civic virtue. One must also consider its harmful consequences and include in one’s 
calculations not only the effects on members of the country but also the effects on 
foreigners (particularly, when it comes to violating their basic rights). In this respect, 
Kateb’s view is that patriotism involves a “moral mistake” in that it too easily lends 
support for war and readiness to die and to kill for one’s country (2006, 3, 8). Kateb 
may be overstating the association between patriotism and armed hostility toward 
other countries. But there is more than a grain of truth in his claim that “the patriot 
always gives his side the benefit of every moral doubt” (2006, 13). Patriots are at risk 
of moral error when assessing their government’s foreign policies, and loyalty makes 
them more likely to overlook the injustices involved in them. This is a risk even for 
members of stable democracies, since the fact that a country is internally democratic 
does not prevent it from being despotic abroad. 

Kateb admits that patriots may be sincere in their support for their country, and 
their behavior may exhibit admirable qualities such as courage and the capacity for 
self-sacrifice. But if patriotism is strongly associated with a tendency to advocate for 
or be complicit in unjust causes, this tendency to make moral mistakes is an 
additional reason not to count it as a civic virtue. Despite Kateb’s misgivings, 
however, it remains possible that some exceptional individuals might manage to 
avoid epistemic and moral error while, at the same time, maintaining a strong loyalty 
to their country. Admittedly, these cases seem likely to be quite rare, given the 
plausibility of Kateb’s point that dispositions to seek truth and to pursue justice are in 
tension with the disposition to act in support of one’s country. But even if patriotism 
often involves epistemic and moral mistakes, Kateb has not shown that no patriotic 
individual can avoid them. 


Summary and Future Directions 


This chapter has argued that the bulk of the most significant disagreements about the 
value of patriotic dispositions can be traced to different understandings of civic 
virtue, as well as to difficulties in assessing the full effects of patriotic dispositions on 
the functioning of social and political institutions. For the most part, theorists agree 
on the characteristic features of patriotism. And it can even be said that they share a 
general notion of civic virtue as a set of dispositions of citizens that promote the 
common good of a political community, even if the notion of the common good 
has been conceptualized in different ways. However, this general notion is consistent 
with a variety of developed accounts of civic virtue, each of which itself incorporates 
a variety of conditions. Some theorists propose that civic virtue must include 
dispositions of citizens to acquire adequate knowledge of their country and to 
make good judgments about the justice of its domestic and foreign policies (Kateb 
2006; Keller 2005; Rawls 1996). Others think of the civic virtues as purely instru- 
mental and therefore do not require that those with civic virtue reason in a certain 
way (Galston 1991). But an instrumental view of course has as a necessary condition 
that virtuous traits reliably support the well-functioning of shared political 
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institutions, or the implementation of desirable policies. And if there are some 
harmful consequences of these traits, the benefits should be significant enough to 
compensate for the harms. So, despite their differences, most theorists propose quite 
demanding conditions for traits to be considered civic virtues. The result is that many 
attitudes and dispositions that are commonly praised as patriotic fail to satisfy these 
conditions. That is, theorists who value patriotism as a civic virtue are often 
proposing revisionary understandings of patriotism that do not track its everyday 
meaning. 

The discussion in this chapter has worked with the assumption that there are such 
things as civic virtues. But, inspired by the situationist criticism of Aristotelian virtue 
ethics (Doris 2002), there is a new line of research that challenges this assumption. In 
particular, it examines the extent to which there actually are traits of character that can 
be understood as reliable and robust and that will be manifested in a variety of 
situations. Those who, on account of such worries, are skeptical regarding the 
prospects of cultivating civic virtues argue instead for something more like promoting 
desirable social norms. Such norms would be ones that are considered authoritative by 
members of the relevant social groups and that carry with them sanctions by means of 
informal mechanisms of approval or disapproval (Pettit 1997; McTernan 2014). These 
norms might secure some desirable patterns of civic behavior, once it is known that a 
sufficient number of people are following them, without the need to develop complex 
and robust traits of character. Leaving terminological matters aside, this approach 
seems consistent with some instrumental accounts of civic virtue that are not commit- 
ted to any particular psychology of virtue. What this approach adds is that a crucial 
motivational component is given by the sanctions associated with norms. One advan- 
tage of this approach when discussing the value of patriotic dispositions is that it might 
better explain how these dispositions are activated and mobilized in particular circum- 
stances, and how they are influenced by the behavior of other people. In other words, it 
better reflects the fact that patriotism is a social phenomenon. On the other hand, civic 
virtues that involve adequate knowledge and deliberation in response to circumstances 
promise to be more reliable in producing just behavior (Costa 2009; Callan 2015). The 
problem that remains for those who advocate cultivating a true virtue of patriotism is 
that this seems very difficult to do. 
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Abstract 


Courage and patriotism are intimately connected in the writings of many ancient 
political thinkers, among them Thucydides, Demosthenes, Polybius, and Cicero, 
as well as some of their early modern admirers, most notably Machiavelli. Indeed, 
along with a conception of political liberty, these concepts can be said to form a 
loose “virtuous circle” in the republican tradition of political thought. Within this 
virtuous circle, patriotism (understood as love of one’s fellow citizens and of the 
political freedom one shares with them) rather than as chauvinistic love of the 
nation (or of the state) inspires civic courage; in turn, courage (understood as 
boldness both in battle and in speech) defends shared political liberty against both 
internal and external threats; and liberty (encompassing historical republican 
principles of civic independence, self-government, and the rule of law) provides 
the sociopolitical conditions in which patriotism properly understood may flour- 
ish. Over time, however, the virtuous circle has given way to a “vicious circle,” in 
which jingoism, fear, and power supplant patriotism, courage, and liberty as the 
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foundation of political order. Within the vicious circle, various sociopolitical fears 
(e.g., of change, of poverty, of loss of status, of the other, etc.) give rise to a 
chauvinistic nationalism, which has as its goal power rather than freedom; power, 
through its reliable mechanisms of propaganda and intimidation, is itself 
employed to stimulate more of the same fears, thereby completing the vicious 
circle. More recently, political theorists have endeavored, with limited to success, 
to reconstitute the virtuous circle, either by retrieving and revising republican 
antecedents, or by explicating alternative liberal conceptions of patriotism, cour- 
age, and freedom. 
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Introduction 


According to the republican political tradition, patriotic citizens of a free state must 
display courage in a variety of civil and military situations if they are to defend their 
shared freedom against would-be conquerors and despots. Prominent thinkers in this 
tradition, such as Cicero and Polybius, explicitly link political freedom to the cultivation 
of patriotism among citizens. For only ina free state will large numbers of people tend to 
love their country (and the liberty they share) more than their status, wealth, or lives, and 
only in a free state will people feel that they possess the state, rather than being 
possessions of the state. Patriotism, in turn, these thinkers contend, enhances the civic 
courage latent in citizens, making them more warlike (although not necessarily more 
successful in war) and more spirited and engaged in the public sphere. Together, courage, 
freedom, and patriotism form a “virtuous circle” in the republican political tradition, 
wherein freedom stimulates patriotism, patriotism inspires courage, and courage defends 
freedom. Of these three concepts, freedom has doubtlessly received the most attention 
among contemporary political theorists and historians of political ideas, with patriotism 
running a distant second. However, only by also examining the concept of courage, and 
its historical connections with patriotism and freedom, can the virtuous circle be 
understood and its significance for contemporary political life properly considered. At 
the same time, analysis of the connection between patriotism and courage would be 
incomplete without consideration of the connection of both to shared freedom. 
Patriotism was understood by most major republican thinkers to be love of country 
and devotion to the liberty that one shares with one’s fellow citizens (Viroli 1995), 
while political freedom was understood to encompass self-determination, or freedom 
from external servitude; self-government, or freedom of political participation; and 
the rule of law, or freedom from domestic tyranny (Skinner 1990). Courage, for its 
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part, was understood to be the part of civic virtue that enables citizens to surmount 
internal fears (such as a fear of losing one’s status, reputation, friends, or wealth) and 
confront external dangers (such as enemy soldiers) in the service of their country and 
in defense of liberty. From the republican perspective, serving one’s country involves, 
most importantly, working toward the institution and preservation of conditions of 
shared political freedom. Citizens must possess civic courage, and display this part of 
civic virtue in a variety of civic and military capacities, if their country is to become 
and remain free. Hence, with the possible exception of political wisdom, which can 
also help citizens institute and preserve conditions political freedom, civic courage is 
the part of civic virtue most admired by major republican political thinkers like 
Cicero, Polybius, and Machiavelli. 

The domain of civic courage is perceived by most prominent republican thinkers to 
encompass the entire realm of public affairs, including both domestic politics and war. 
However, the distinction between moral and physical courage within the republican 
conception of civic courage does not directly correspond to that between political and 
military roles. On the contrary, although moral courage is more commonly associated 
by republicans with civilian roles, they also recognize that military commanders must 
sometimes exercise moral courage. For instance, when Lucius Lentulus, as Roman 
legate, advised the Roman consuls to surrender to the Samnites in disgrace, Livy 
reports that the consuls were able to save their legions and fight for Rome another day, 
rather than dying gloriously while leaving their city defenseless (Livy 1939, IX. 
IV.8-16). It is love of their country and its shared freedom, not personal cowardice, 
that caused the consuls to accept dishonor in this manner, and it was moral courage that 
they displayed on that occasion. Similarly, although physical courage is more com- 
monly associated with military roles, it sometimes happens that a citizen occupying an 
important magisterial office must confront physical danger, as Plutarch suggests 
Cicero himself did, when as Roman consul he put down the Catiline conspiracy 
(Plutarch 1940, “Cicero,” XII-XXII). It is also possible for one person to possess 
either the moral or the physical aspect of civic courage, but not both. Hence, Plutarch is 
able to admire the moral courage of Demosthenes, due to the frankness (parrhesia) of 
his speeches against Philip and on behalf of Athenian freedom, while still denying that 
the great orator possessed physical courage (andreia) due to his alleged cowardice as a 
soldier (Plutarch 1940, “Demosthenes,” II.3; XIV.2; XX.2). 

From the republican perspective, civic courage, patriotism, and political freedom 
are intimately connected. By acting with civic courage on behalf of political free- 
dom, a citizen not only practically serves his country but also demonstrates to his 
countrymen, to the world, and to posterity that he loves his country and its shared 
freedom more than he loves his life, reputation, property, or even (as Machiavelli 
says) his soul. However, the intimacy of the connection between civic courage and 
political freedom, in the republican theory of politics, does not mean that republican 
political thinkers equate the free life with the courageous life. Although living freely 
and living courageously are viewed by them as sympathetic ways of life, most 
republican political thinkers do not understand them to be synonymous. Nor do 
most republicans tout civic courage for its own sake, although its association with 
ideas of manliness may be viewed as a kind of aestheticization of courage as an 
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intrinsic good (Rosen and Sluiter 2003). This view can even be traced to Aristotle, 
who seemed to think that war existed for the sake of courage, rather than the other 
way around (Kateb 2004). Rather, for the most part, they admire it because it is 
useful for the defense of political freedom which, for them, is the most desirable way 
of life. From the perspective of thinkers like Polybius, Cicero, and Machiavelli, it is 
possible for a community to live freely without living courageously, but practically 
speaking they do not believe that is possible to live that way for very long. 

Having explained the basic structure of the republican “virtuous circle” of patriot- 
ism, courage, and freedom, this chapter next traces its development, starting from its 
proto-republican origins in the city states of ancient Greece, through its elaboration by 
the orators and historians of the Roman republic, to its retrieval by Italian humanists (e. 
g., Machiavelli) and English republicans (e.g., Milton), and, finally, to its bastardization 
in the writings of Rousseau and Robespierre, which gives rise to the rival vicious circle. 
Within the vicious circle, a chauvinistic nationalism sustains the power of unscrupulous 
political leaders; in turn, that power, directed through the potent weapons of propaganda 
and intimidation, shapes the social, cultural, economic, and political fears of the people; 
and these fears, in turn, lead the people into the comforting embrace of chauvinism. To 
the extent that courage remains relevant to the vicious circle, it is almost entirely for its 
propaganda value. As we will see, when courage is politically valorized, in isolation 
from some regulating ethical-political framework such as the republican virtuous circle, 
it is readily mobilized by political opportunists on behalf of unjust and irrational 
political enterprises. Indeed, Machiavelli himself, citing both Athenian and Roman 
examples, takes note of how easily people are “blinded by these ideas of bravery” 
(Discourses, 1.LII) to engage in destructive and self-destructive projects. 

Lastly, this chapter turns to contemporary political theorists, including Hannah 
Arendt and Judith Shklar, who have endeavored to reconstitute the virtuous circle of 
patriotism, courage, and freedom, either by retrieving the republican conceptions or, 
working within the liberal political tradition, by linking a more pacific view of 
courage to the patriotism of the skeptic and a conception of freedom based on 
universal human rights. Unfortunately, both of these alternatives are problematic. 
The republican conception of political freedom, lacking a commitment to rights, turns 
out to be an unreliable watchdog on terror. At the same time, given their preference for 
negotiation, cooperation, and compromise, liberals are more likely to discount the 
significance of courage for politics than they are to incorporate courage into their own 
visions of citizenship. Even so, investigations along either of these lines, republican or 
liberal, serve as worthy critiques of the corrosive effects on contemporary politics of 
the vicious circle of fear, jingoism, and power and bring into focus the dangers 
inherent in the absence in contemporary politics of a virtuous circle. 


The Virtuous Circle and the Athenian Polis 
The republican conception of civic courage can be traced at least as far back as the 


mid-fifth century B.C., when it began to appear in proto-republican chronicles of the 
late-sixth century B.C. liberation of Athens from tyranny. These early accounts, 
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including the “Song of Harmodius” (sometimes attributed to the poet Callistratus) 
and a discussion by Herodotus in his histories (c. 440 B.C.), are explicitly concerned 
with the connection between political freedom and civic courage. However, they do 
not recognize the circular relationship between conditions of political freedom, the 
passion of love of country, and the virtue of civic courage, as later republican 
thinkers would. Nor do they recognize that civic courage may be displayed by 
citizens in the political sphere as well as by those bearing arms. 

Many ancient sources attribute the liberation of Athens from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae, at least in part, to the bold action of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who, 
in 514 B.C., assassinated Hipparchus, the brother of the tyrant Hippias. Although 
some sources question the motives of the two tyrannicides and the accuracy of 
attributing the liberation of Athens to them, the names of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton have become (like those of Brutus and Cassius) almost synonymous 
in the republican tradition with the love of freedom and the virtue of civic courage. 
The popular perception of Harmodius and Aristogeiton as courageous liberators is 
memorably depicted in the “Song of Harmodius,” a popular Attic drinking song 
(scolion), which reads in part: 


Pll carry my sword in a myrtle-branch, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton when they slew the 
despot and made Athens free./ Dearest Harmodius, I know thou art not dead, because they 
tell me thou art in the Islands of the Blest, where Achilles lives still and brave Diomed. 
(Callistratus 1927, III) 


It is noteworthy, for the purposes of this study, that the “Song of Harmodius” 
explicitly connects the physical courage of Harmodius and Aristogeiton with the 
institution in Athens of conditions of political freedom, especially the condition of 
equality of law (isonomia), although it does not attribute their courage either to love 
of their fellow citizens or to love of shared freedom. 

However, reading between the lines, we can see the appearance of Jove as a major 
political force in the Greek city state. Harmodius and Aristogeiton were, of course, 
lovers and Plato, for one, attributes their bold actions not to love of liberty but, rather, 
to eros. At least this is the view of Plato’s Pausanius who, in the Symposium, asserts 
that it was their powerful bond of love — love that was stronger than fear — that brought 
down the reign of the Pisistratidae. For this reason, Pausanius suggests, it is always in 
the interests of despots to discourage intimate bonds of fellowship between citizens 
(Plato 1962, 182c). Notwithstanding Aristotle’s identification of a logical fallacy 
(Aristotle 1984a, 1401b) in the proposition that because the love of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton helped overthrow a tyranny that persons who love one another are 
necessarily useful to states, we see how courage, when it is ignited by eros, can 
become a potent political force. This is an idea that would recur in the later literature 
of republicanism, although it would go through a transformation as eros between 
particular citizens is replaced with amor di patrie among citizens in general. 

Whereas the “Song of Harmodius” attributes the liberation of Athens from 
tyranny to the courage of two exceptional citizens, the historian Herodotus attributes 
the courage of Athenians citizens in general, and their military success following 
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their liberation, to the institution of conditions of political freedom in their city 
following the collapse of the Pisistratidae tyranny. Herodotus writes: 


And it is proved not by one but by many instances that equality (isegoria) is a good thing; 
seeing that while they were under despotic rulers the Athenians were no better in war than 
any of their neighbours, yet once they got quit of despots they were far and away the first of 
all. This, then, shows that while they were oppressed they willed to be cravens, as men 
working for a master, but when they were freed (e/eutherothenton) each one was zealous to 
achieve for himself.” (Herodotus 1957, V.78) 


It is noteworthy that Herodotus explicitly links democratic equality to both freedom 
(eleutheria) and courage in battle, for these same connections would later become 
major themes in the funeral orations of Pericles and Demosthenes, as well as the 
rationale for Machiavelli’s preference for a citizen militia over mercenary troops. 
However, while love of country is not explicitly invoked by Herodotus, it is implied 
that when citizens possess the state as the lover possesses the beloved, they strive for 
the admiration of the beloved. Hence, the zeal of the citizens can be understood 
emotionally by their possession of the state (contrasted with possession by the state), 
as well, perhaps, as a variety of enlightened self-interest. 

More mature accounts of civic courage, and its relation to conceptions of patriotism 
and freedom, appear in the funeral orations of certain Athenian politicians, especially 
those of Pericles and Demosthenes. Like all good political speeches, the Athenian 
funeral oration seeks to ignite the passions of citizens, and direct these passions for 
political purposes. Interestingly, love rather than hatred, anger, or fear, appears as the 
most important among the politically relevant passions. Indeed, a funeral oration must 
be considered a failure, no matter how respectful it has been to the dead, if it does not 
encourage love of country among the living. These speeches were meant to be instruc- 
tive, although the principles upon which they dwell are few and relatively simple. One 
of the most fundamental of these ideas, which appears in all surviving examples, is a 
conception of civic courage. The bravery of citizen soldiers was celebrated whether or 
not they achieved victory in a particular battle, for to die bravely in the cause of freedom, 
even in a failed cause, was considered to be noble and worthy of public commemora- 
tion. Hence, funeral orations remind citizens of the noble deeds of their ancestors, 
contrast those deeds with those of citizen soldiers recently killed in battle, and exhort 
surviving citizens to perform comparable acts of martial valor in the service of their 
shared freedom. Hatred and fear of enemies are secondary themes at most. 

The 431 B.C. Funeral Oration of Pericles (as reported by Thucydides) reprises 
and develops the claim of Herodotus that conditions of political freedom enhance the 
civic courage of citizens. Pericles explicitly links the courage of the citizen soldier in 
battle to his participation in the political life of a free state, identifying several 
specific features of the Athenian constitution which enhance this aspect of civic 
virtue. For instance, Pericles claims that Athenian citizen soldiers are braver than 
their opponents because, as free men, they participate in the assembly and make all 
important political decisions for themselves. They are, therefore, better able to 
understand the nature of the dangers they face. Pericles explains: 
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For in truth we have this point also of superiority over other men, to be most daring in action and 
yet at the same time most given to reflection upon the ventures we mean to undertake; with other 
men, on the contrary, boldness means ignorance and reflection brings hesitation. And they would 
rightly be judged most courageous who, realizing most clearly the pains no less than the pleasures 
involved, do not on that account turn away from danger. (Thucydides 1991, II.40.3) 


Pericles also recognizes the importance of patriotism for promoting civic courage 
in citizens. Indeed, his Funeral Oration is itself a potent piece of political rhetoric 
calculated to produce this passion in his listeners, so that the Athenians will be 
willing to fight on against Sparta: 


You must daily fix your gaze upon the power of Athens and become lovers of her, and when 
the vision of her greatness has inspired you, reflect that all this has been acquired by men of 
courage who knew their duty and in the hour of conflict were moved by a high sense of 
honour, who, if ever they failed in any enterprise, were resolved that at least their country 
should not find herself deserted by their valour, but freely sacrificed to her the fairest offering 
it was in their power to give. (Thucydides 1991, II.43.1) 


By connecting the passion of love of country with the virtue of civic courage and the 
conditions of political freedom, Pericles completes the virtuous circle commonly 
found, thereafter, in republican political thought. 

The connections Pericles draws between civic courage, patriotism, and political 
freedom is a complex one. On the one hand, it seems to be instrumental. Citizens 
must possess civic courage in order to defend their freedom. However, at times 
Pericles seems almost to equate the courageous way of life with the free way of life. 
Exhorting his listeners to emulate the deeds of men who had fallen already in the 
ongoing war with Sparta, Pericles writes: “Do you, therefore, now make these men 
your examples, and judging freedom to be happiness and courage to be freedom, be 
not too anxious about the dangers of the war ... For to a manly spirit more bitter is 
humiliation associated with cowardice than death when it comes unperceived in 
close company with stalwart deeds and public hopes” (Thucydides 1991, II.43.4—6). 
Here, the theme of manliness appears explicitly; capitulation is to accept humiliation 
while death in a lost cause is to demonstrate manly virtue. Of course, Pericles also 
embraces a conception of freedom which involves being left alone in one’s private 
affairs (Thucydides 1991, II.37.2—3). This suggests that he does not believe that the 
life of courage and the life of freedom are actually one and the same. Instead, Pericles 
is more likely to be employing a rhetorical fallacy deliberately in order to emphasize 
the closeness of the instrumental connection between courage and freedom. 

Demosthenes, in his Funeral Oration, also connects patriotism and conditions of 
political freedom with the virtue of civic courage. Like Pericles, Demosthenes 
contends both that citizens must possess civic courage in order to defend the liberty 
of their country and that the moral education provided by the constitution of a free 
state enhances, indirectly, the civic courage of citizens. First, following the conven- 
tions of the genre, he praises the soldiers of Athens, and those of their Theban allies, 
in the aftermath of their defeat at Chaeronea in 338 B.C. by the armies of Philip of 
Macedonia. Even in defeat, the valor of these men, Demosthenes claims, preserved 
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the liberty of the entire Greek world (Demosthenes 1949, 50.23—24). Then, he 
explicitly attributes the bravery of the Athenians to their constitution (that is to 
say, to their laws and customs), and especially to the institution of the public 
assembly where all citizens are entitled to free speech (isegoria). Accordingly, 
while tyrannies and oligarchies can generate fear in their citizens, they cannot inspire 
courage. In contrast, in a democracy, shame drives men to courage, making them 
prefer to face the danger of battle and receive an honorable death than to live in 
disgrace among equals (Demosthenes 1949, 50.26). 

Demosthenes also connects civic courage with political wisdom, contending that 
the latter is needed to direct the former. “For if all virtue, I say, and I repeat it, the 
beginning is understanding and the fulfillment is courage; by the one it is judged 
what ought to be done and by the other this is carried to success. In both these 
qualities these men were distinctly superior” (Demosthenes 1949, 50.17). The defeat 
of Athens was not to be blamed on a failure of courage in the soldiers, who acquitted 
themselves in battle to the best of their ability, but, rather, to the failure of Greek 
political wisdom to foresee the threat posed by Macedonian expansion, a threat 
which was Demosthenes’ hobbyhorse: 


Although again, there was much folly among the Greeks, not unmixed with slackness, a folly 
which failed to foresee some dangers and feigned not to see others at a time when it was 
possible to avert these misfortunes without sacrificing safety, nevertheless, when they did 
hearken and evinced willingness to do their duty, these men did not bear a grudge but 
stepping forward and eagerly offering their all, bodies, money, and allies, they entered upon 
the ordeal of the contest, in which they were not sparing even of their lives. (Demosthenes 
1949, 50.18) 


Curiously, the failure of political wisdom among the Greeks itself may be attrib- 
utable to a prior failure of civic courage, although of the assembly rather than the 
battlefield. Although in his funeral speech Demosthenes limits his discussion of 
courage to martial valor, elsewhere he indicates that duty also requires a citizen to 
exercise civic courage while participating in the public debates. The right of Athenian 
citizens to attend the assembly, participate in debate, and vote on all proposals would 
avail them of nothing if the quality of the debates degenerates and eloquence alone 
was allowed to prevail. For this reason, Demosthenes is critical both of the sycophan- 
tic orator, who seeks only to say what is pleasing, and of the stubborn or self- 
interested citizen, who listens only to what he wants to hear. Indeed, in some of his 
most famous orations (Demosthenes 1985, 17.1—-17.2; 9.19.4; 8.1; 5.1), Demosthe- 
nes begins by reminding listeners of his duty as a political advisor to speak frankly 
and of their duty as citizen legislators to listen seriously to any speaker who comes 
before them. However, Demosthenes does not use the term andreia to describe the 
courage of citizen legislators or political advisors, retaining this term for accounts of 
courage displayed in battle. Instead, he employs the term parrhesia, which means 
frankness or telling all (Foucault 2001; Monoson 1994). The idea of parrhesia 
discussed by Demosthenes in his orations certainly involves something of moral 
courage, since its practice requires members of the assembly to listen seriously to 
frank speech as well as to speak frankly. Indeed, Demosthenes is more of an advocate 
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of moral courage than most other ancient Greeks (except for Plato in more Socratic 
moods) and most other republicans (except possibly for John Milton, particularly in 
his defenses of freedom of conscience). And this sort of moral courage, hinted at by 
Demosthenes, shines even brighter in liberal treatments of courage (such as those of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau), where it is viewed as a check on 
conformity and a defender of dissent among ordinary citizens. 


The Virtuous Circle and the Roman Republic 


Even more so than Athens, Rome is a bountiful source for investigators of civic 
courage and its connection with republican conceptions of patriotism and freedom. 
As with their Hellenic predecessors, the Romans explored the significance of 
courage in both military and political contexts. For instance, Polybius explains 
how conditions of political freedom and practices of military discipline can help 
enhance the civic courage of citizens. In contrast, Cicero’s De Officiis emphasizes 
the moral (rather than physical) dimension of civic courage and subordinates 
courage to justice. These thinkers, and others such as Livy and Tacitus, would 
subsequently influence the retrieval of the virtuous circle of republican political 
thought by Machiavelli and the Italian humanists. 

Polybius is not content merely to praise civic courage and indicate its political 
value. Rather, he tries to understand the social genesis of courage. Although not a 
Roman citizen, Polybius was an important witness to, and historian of, the Roman 
republic at the apex of its power. While held captive in Rome, Polybius became an 
intimate of the general Scipio and an admirer of the constitution, customs, prudence, 
and martial spirit of the Roman republic, all of which he believed to be 
interconnected. Specifically, Polybius traces the robustness of the civic courage of 
citizens both to the excellence of their laws and the effectiveness of their military 
discipline. Indeed, his main contribution to our understanding of the republican 
virtuous circle involves his analysis of the connection between civic courage and the 
constitution of a free state. 

Polybius shares the view of Demosthenes that both political wisdom and civic 
courage are necessary to preserve liberty. For Polybius, valor directly preserves 
political freedom, while a good constitution helps cultivate in citizens the love of 
honor and freedom toward which courage properly aims. The good constitution 
makes sure that the best men rule and, by exercising political wisdom, direct the 
civic courage of all citizens toward appropriate and manageable ends. Polybius is a 
republican (favoring a mixed system of governance) but not a democrat and con- 
tends that only a constitution in which the best men are guaranteed a large amount of 
influence in the affairs of state can freedom of all be preserved. When too much 
power falls into the hands of the plebs, mob rule inevitably ensues, and the grasping 
and jealous masses will squander their supply of courage upon reckless enterprises, 
jeopardizing the liberty upon which their courage ultimately depends. 

Polybius observes that this happened when Sparta imprudently attempted domin- 
ion over all of Greece, in spite of the strict limitations of its constitution for the 
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purpose of expansion (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 48-50). Polybius writes: “For when 
the Lacedaemonians strove to possess themselves of the supremacy in Greece, it was 
not long before they brought their own freedom itself into danger” (Polybius 1923, 
Bk. VI, 50). Athens, when it was ruled by a democracy, also exercised extremely bad 
judgment in its policy of expansion. Polybius explains: “For after repelling on 
various occasions the greatest and most formidable dangers by the valour of its 
people and their leaders, there have been times when, in periods of secure tranquil- 
lity, it has gratuitously and recklessly encountered disaster’ (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 
44). Presumably, Polybius has in mind the ill-fated and strategically doubtful Sicilian 
expedition led by an unwilling Nicias and an unreliable Alcibiades. In contrast, 
Rome reached the height of its power when the senate not the plebs held the greatest 
sway. Because Rome was ruled by the prudence of the senate, while Carthage was 
(according to Polybius) ruled by an unruly mob, Rome was ultimately victorious. At 
least this is the interpretation of Polybius, who writes: “On this account, though they 
met with capital disasters, by force of prudent counsels they finally conquered the 
Carthaginians in the war” (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 51). 

Polybius, nonetheless, reserves special praise for the constitution of Sparta, its 
cultivation of discipline and courage in citizens, and its ability to provide security 
and freedom long after the death of Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver (Polybius 1923, 
Bk. VI, 48). He writes: “When both of these virtues, courage and high morality, are 
combined in one soul or state, vice will not readily spring from such a soil, nor will 
such men easily be overcome by their enemies” (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 48). 
However, the Roman constitution is also praised by Polybius, even above that of 
Sparta. For where the Spartan constitution was perfectly suited for preserving the 
liberty of Sparta itself (along with a small local dominion), it was not well-suited for 
empire (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 50). Polybius singles out for commendation the 
Roman practice of the panegyric, a funeral oration praising the virtue and service of 
particularly illustrious citizens, much as the Athenian funeral oration praised the 
virtue and service of all those citizens who fell in a particular battle or campaign 
(Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 53-54). Such panegyrics served not only to praise and honor 
the virtue and service of the deceased but, more importantly, to inspire others to 
emulate them, for the sake of their country’s shared freedom and their love thereof. 

The publicity of courage is essential to the Roman system and, as such, Polybius 
argues that it is important for commanders to reward and bestow honors upon those 
who exhibit exceptional bravery in battle. These rewards should be mainly symbolic 
in nature, aiming to encourage bravery for the sake of nobility, not for the sake of 
greed (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 24). However, Polybius also reports that Roman 
soldiers feared punishment by their commanders and humiliation before their peers 
more than they feared death at the hands of the enemy. This is hardly surprising, as 
any soldier who abandoned his post or lost his weapons in battle was subject to 
extreme punishments, while large bodies of cowardly troops were subject to deci- 
mation (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 37-38). Through these terror tactics, military 
commanders ensured that their soldiers performed their duties even in the face of 
certain death, notwithstanding Aristotle’s view that “one ought to be brave not under 
compulsion but because it is noble to be so” (Aristotle 1984b, III.8). 
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According to Polybius, the greatest external threat to the liberty of a free state is 
not a tyrannical state but, rather, another free state. If, Polybius argues, republics are 
the most courageous and vigorous of all states, then it follows that they must also be 
the most dangerous foes. Describing the war between Rome and Carthage, Polybius 
observes that the mercenary troops employed by the latter were vastly superior in 
skill to the Roman levies (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 52). However, Carthage proved 
inferior to Rome in combat because their mercenaries were neither brave nor devoted 
to the liberty of the city, while Rome’s citizen soldiers were both public-spirited and 
brave (Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 52). Polybius contrasts the foolish reliance of 
Carthage on mercenaries with the wise reliance of Rome on citizen soldiers, writing: 
“They have their hopes of freedom ever resting on the courage of mercenary troops, 
the Romans, on the valor of their own citizens and the aid of their allies” (Polybius 
1923, Bk. VI, 52). And, once again, Polybius attributes the bravery of Rome’s 
citizens to the city’s good constitution, commending the Roman state for turning 
out “men ready to endure anything to win a reputation in their country for valor” 
(Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 52). 

Fortunately for Rome, the constitution of Carthage had degenerated, leaving its 
citizens diminished in vigor and virtue, unable to resist a republic still in its prime 
(although Carthage gave Rome a good run). Hence, there is a tragic side to the story 
Polybius tells. No matter how excellent a constitution may be, or how disciplined 
and experienced soldiers may be, corruption, degeneration, and (eventually) collapse 
are inevitable. Paradoxically, the success and prosperity which comes with unrivaled 
virtue and power also bring about a republic’s downfall. Polybius believed (as 
Machiavelli later would) that a free state is most vulnerable to corruption and 
degeneration when it has been spoiled by the success and security that civic courage 
can help provide. For when there are no longer worthy enemies to fight, the virtue 
and vigor of a free state begins to fade, and passion for high office, ostentation, and 
extravagant living begin to corrupt its citizens. Inevitably, a republic degenerates 
into luxury, softness, anarchy, and mob rule. Although the institution of a mixed 
constitution is likely to retard this corruption and degeneration, it is not a cure 
(Polybius 1923, Bk. VI, 57). Thus, a free state must continue to fight other strong 
states, especially other free states with equally brave citizens, in order to preserve its 
fighting edge, much as Rome fought the ancient Etruscan republics and then 
Carthage. Polybius expresses no grief over Rome’s conquest of other free states, 
viewing these conquests both as necessary for the preservation of Roman liberty and 
as the price all free states eventually must pay for the moment of greatness they 
achieve through their courage. Indeed, it is the shared freedom of one’s own country 
that is sacred, not freedom as such. 

Other leading Roman thinkers took a more pacific view of courage and its role in 
preserving the freedom of a state. Most significantly, Cicero recognizes courage, 
defined as the greatness of a noble and invincible spirit rather than endurance of fear, 
to be one of four cardinal virtues (Cicero 1990, I.V.15). Like the others — justice, 
temperance, and wisdom — courage directs men to certain duties, specifically, to rise 
above the dangers and difficulties of this world, learning to value comfort, ease, 
reputation, and even one’s life less than certain higher purposes. According to 
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Cicero, these higher purposes do not include glory, greatness, honor, or any other 
benefit commonly acquired in war. Instead, they include only the duties prescribed 
by justice. Hence, only when courage is directed toward the ends of justice — when it 
is aimed only at achieving the common good and at securing political freedom — 
should it be esteemed (Cicero 1990, I.XX.66-67). As he explains: “But if the 
exaltation of spirit seen in times of danger and toil is devoid of justice and fights 
for selfish ends instead of for the common good, it is a vice; for not only has it no 
element of virtue, but its nature is barbarous and revolting to all our finer feelings. 
The Stoics, therefore, correctly define courage as ‘that virtue which champions the 
cause of right’” (Cicero 1990, I.XIX.62). 

In the political writings of Cicero, the circular relationship between political 
freedom, love of country, and civic courage begins to crystalize. However, Cicero 
generally encompasses both the passionate love of country and the conditions of 
political freedom under the conceptual heading of “justice.” According to Cicero, 
justice requires that citizens love their country, and prefer the welfare of their country 
to their own welfare, or the welfare of friends or family (Cicero 1990, I.X VII.57). 
Justice also demands from citizens civic duties which are cornerstones of political 
freedom, including respect for the rule of law (Cicero 1990, I. VIII.26) and service to 
one’s country both in political life and war (Cicero 1990, I.XVII.57). Failure by 
citizens to love their country and aim for the common welfare directly endangers 
political freedom by violating the duties of justice. Similarly, failure to love one’s 
country robs a man of the necessary motivation for true courage. He may be able to 
rise above danger and difficulty, but he could no more truly be courageous than could 
a beast. 

Acts of true courage, according to Cicero, also must be confined within the limits 
of temperance and directed by reason not by passion. A citizen must take care that, 
having delivered himself from the passion of fear, he does not deliver himself into 
the slavery of another passion, such as greed or ambition. This is why an act of 
courage must be free (in the stoic sense) of all passions, including vindictiveness and 
anger (Cicero 1990, I.XXIII.88—89). While Cicero accepts the Aristotelian view that 
true courage is the mean between two different pairs of defects — fearlessness and 
excessive fear, and between excessive confidence and a lack of confidence (Aristotle 
1984b, III.6; Balot 2004; Balot 2014; Pears 1980, 2004; Salkever 1990) — he insists, 
contra Aristotle, that true courage is never allied with anger. The truly courageous 
are cool-headed and reserved, not full of rage or desire for vengeance. As Cicero 
explains: “It takes a brave and resolute spirit not to be disconcerted in times of 
difficulty or ruffled and thrown off one’s feet, as the saying is, but to keep one’s 
presence of mind and one’s self-possession and not swerve from the path of reason” 
(Cicero 1990, I.XXIII.80). 

Cicero distinguishes explicitly between domesticae fortitudines, the moral cour- 
age commonly associated with the politician, and militaribus fortitudines, the 
physical courage commonly associated with the soldier (Cicero 1990, I. 
XXII.74-78), plainly admiring the former more than the latter. Interestingly, Cicero 
says little about the courage of ordinary citizens acting in a civic rather than military 
capacity, although later thinkers including Machiavelli and Milton would not neglect 
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its importance. Arguing that the achievements of statesmen and legislators are 
greater and more enduring than those of military commanders, Cicero writes: 
“There are, therefore, instances of civic courage (domesticae fortitudines) that are 
not inferior to the courage (militaribus fortitudines) of the soldier. Nay, the former 
calls for even greater energy and greater devotion than the latter” (Cicero 1990, I. 
XXII.78). According to Cicero, statesmen and legislators must learn to overcome 
fears of personal disgrace and loss of reputation, focusing only on the public welfare, 
when making decisions. For, as he explains, “It is our duty, then, to be more ready to 
endanger our own than the public welfare and to hazard honour and glory more 
readily than other advantages” (Cicero 1990, I.XXIV.83). They also must overcome 
fears of public opinion and giving offense to others when advising the state. Cicero 
explains: “For there are men who for fear of giving offense do not dare express their 
honest opinion, no matter how excellent” (Cicero 1990, I.XXIV.84). However, in 
spite of his preference for moral courage, he reluctantly concedes the utility of 
physical courage for preserving liberty and promoting justice. Cicero writes: “To 
mix rashly in the fray and to fight hand to hand with the enemy is but a barbarous and 
brutish kind of business. Yet when the stress of circumstances demands it, we must 
gird on the sword and prefer death to slavery and disgrace” (Cicero 1990, I. 
XXIII.81). In other words, citizens must never love their lives, or any other worldly 
good, more than justice, shared freedom, and the common good of their country. 


Early Modern Recovery 


The recovery of the classical republican theory of politics by civic humanists of 
fifteenth-century and early sixteenth-century Italy, and the republicans of seven- 
teenth-century England, was accompanied by a recovery of the republican conception 
of civic courage and its connections with patriotism and freedom. Among the figures 
associated with the Italian recovery are Leonardo Bruni and Niccol6 Machiavelli, 
who without discounting the significance of moral courage emphasize the importance 
of physical or martial courage for the preservation of conditions of freedom. The 
virtue of courage (often denoted by the ubiquitous term virtu) is almost invariably 
portrayed by these thinkers as a masculine quality, opposed to the feminine force of 
fortuna (Machiavelli 1991, Bk. 25). This is the case even when courage happens to be 
possessed and displayed by a woman, such as the countess Caterina Sforza, who was 
willing to sacrifice her own children in order to preserve her country (Guicciardini 
1984, Bk. 4; Machiavelli 1965, Bk. 7; Machiavelli 1988, VIII, 35). Along with the 
republican conception of civic courage, the civic humanists also recovered ancient 
controversies concerning the nature of courage itself. For instance, they actively 
debated the proper relationship between the virtue of courage and the passion of 
anger (ira) previously addressed by Cicero (Baron 1988, Vol. 1, Chap. 6). 
Leonardo Bruni approaches civic courage on two different levels. As a humanist, 
he retrieves the political wisdom of the ancients concerning the nature of civic 
courage and the intimate connection between this virtue and shared political free- 
dom. However, as a politician, Bruni also practices the art of political rhetoric, 
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carefully crafting his writings, including his Laudatio Florentinae Urbis (c. 1402) 
and his Historiarum Populi Florentini (c. 1414-27), to inspire patriotism in his 
fellow citizens, in an effort to motivate them to display civic courage (and other parts 
of civic virtue) in defense of their shared liberty. Bruni does not perceive these two 
approaches to civic courage to be incompatible with one another. On the contrary, as 
a politician, he desires to give his country the best possible practical political advice, 
while, as a humanist, he believes that the best political advice must be based on the 
best political wisdom, namely, the writings and practices of the ancients. 

For Bruni, civic courage is mainly an attribute of the patriotic citizen soldier who 
is willing to serve his country even at the cost of his life. Leon Battista Alberti, 
probably unfairly, complains that Bruni reduces the meaning of virtue to martial 
valor. In a parody of the funeral oration genre written in honor of his dog, he argues 
contra Bruni that the humanistic virtues serve the republic better than the military 
ones (McManamon 1989, 68-87). However, in De Militia (1421), Bruni plainly 
indicates that courage may be displayed in political affairs by private citizens, as well 
as in military affairs by soldiers (Bruni 1987a). Citing examples culled from Livy’s 
Histories and Plutarch’s Lives, Bruni explains that a good citizen may display civic 
courage when he defends fellow citizens, especially the most vulnerable members of 
a society, from domestic injustice, injury, or oppression. Likewise, he argues, civic 
courage may be displayed by a good citizen when he advises the state to adopt a 
course of action that promotes the common good, but not his own self-interest. Here, 
we begin to see the moral courage of ordinary citizens understood as a safeguard 
against civic corruption and the subversion of political freedom, a theme subse- 
quently taken up by Machiavelli (Discourses, I.V, I.X VII). 

In his Historiarum, Bruni reflects upon the value of civic courage for defending 
political freedom against the incursions of tyranny. And, in his account of the speech 
of Giano della Bella, Bruni explicitly associates civic courage with freedom, under- 
stood, primarily, as life under the rule of law, while associating servility and 
cowardice with oppression, understood as life under a tyrant (Bruni 2001, Bk. 4). 
According to Bruni, political freedom can only be preserved by men who emulate 
the virtues of the ancients. Therefore, when he praises the virtues of Florentine 
citizens, he usually does so with reference to the virtues of the Romans. For instance, 
in his Laudatio, he writes: “But of these many fine qualities with which I find this 
city has been endowed, I consider none greater or more outstanding or more 
consistent with Roman virtue and character than a certain loftiness or spirit and 
contempt for danger” (Bruni 1978, 162). 

At the same time, Bruni believes that civic courage can only truly flourish under 
conditions of liberty. In Historiarum, he retrieves the insight shared by Xenophon 
and Tacitus that conditions of servitude tend to degrade the civic courage of citizens, 
since it is the practice of tyrants to eliminate persons of character and virtue, as they 
are threats to their regimes. In contrast, free states promote the virtues of citizens, by 
elevating the most worthy to the highest offices and honors (Bruni 2001, Bk. 1). 
Thus, in his Oratio Funebris on Nanni Strozzi (c. 1428), Bruni praises the Athenian 
funeral oration, which honored citizens who died in defense of their country, and the 
Athenian law which provided for the education of the children of such citizens (Bruni 
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1987b). Such customs, he argues, tend to promote and enhance the civic courage of 
citizens by causing them to emulate the virtue of fallen heroes and by relieving them 
of responsibility for the welfare of their children if they should be killed. 

Throughout his political writings, Machiavelli, like Bruni, draws upon the ancients, 
particularly Livy and Polybius, assigning to civic courage inspired by love of country 
the main burden of defending political freedom. However, in his Discourses (c. 1518), 
Machiavelli argues that the natural physical courage of citizens is not enough to ensure 
victory in battle. Natural physical courage must be ignited and directed by love, either 
of a country, a cause, or a charismatic leader. This is why, according to Machiavelli, 
following Polybius, mercenaries are not as reliable or effective in battle as citizen 
soldiers or the subjects of a beloved (or feared) prince (Machiavelli 1970, 1.43). 
Observing that no state has ever lost its liberties due to a citizen militia, although 
numerous countries have been deprived of their liberty by depending on professional 
or mercenary troops, he writes, “Under the Ten [Decemviri] the Roman armies had the 
same valour as before, but, because they had not the same disposition towards their 
rulers, they did not produce the same effect as usual. Whereas as soon as the 
administration of the Ten was abolished and they began to fight as free men, they 
recovered the same old spirit, and, in consequence, their attacks produced the same 
happy results as they had always done” (Machiavelli 1970, 218). 

Machiavelli certainly links political freedom and civic courage explicitly, observ- 
ing how difficult Rome found the conquest of free peoples (such as the ancient 
Etruscan republics) compared with those already accustomed to servitude and 
oppression. He attributes the spirit of resistance to a love of liberty, understood (in 
large part) as self-government. Although Machiavelli concluded that Rome and 
Athens grew in greatness only after deposing their kings and tyrants (Machiavelli 
1970, II.2), this view was not universally held by the Italian humanists and his late 
contemporary, the Florentine statesman Francesco Guicciardini, disputed the view 
that free political institutions help make citizens brave, asserting instead that Roman 
military arrangements enabled the Roman republic to survive the domestic disorder 
caused by their popular constitution (Guicciardini 1994). 

Even so, Machiavelli retrieves the important insight of Polybius that an excess of 
success leads to a corruption of virtue and, ultimately, to the loss of freedom. So, in 
his [storie Fiorentine (1525), he writes: “For virtue gives birth to quiet, quiet to 
leisure, leisure to disorder, disorder to ruin; and similarly, from ruin, order is born; 
from order, virtue; and from virtue, glory and good fortune” (Machiavelli 1988, 
185). However, although external conflicts can maintain and restore the civic 
courage of a state, Machiavelli makes clear that, due to the extreme dangers such 
conflicts entail, it is better to rely on domestic institutions, laws, and customs than on 
never-ending war (Machiavelli 1970, III.1). 

An admirer of pagan virtue, Machiavelli blames both a decrease in the love of 
liberty and a decrease in the civic courage of modern Italians on a weakness instilled 
by modern Christianity (Mansfield 1996). Whereas ancient or pagan religions 
esteemed worldly accomplishments and honored the ferocity of commanders of 
armies and leaders of republics, the modern Christian religion honors the humility 
of monks and scholars. Machiavelli explains: “Our religion has glorified humble and 
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contemplative men, rather than men of action. It has assigned as man’s highest good 
humility, abnegation, and contempt for mundane things, whereas the other identified 
it with magnanimity, bodily strength, and everything else that conduces to make men 
bold” (Machiavelli 1970, 278). Fortunately, Machiavelli contends, the degeneration 
of virtue caused by Christianity can be reversed, at least partially, by popular 
political arrangements which may yet inspire patriotic zeal and commitment to the 
civic weal over the spiritual (Machiavelli 1970, 1.57; 1.58; II.2). 

Machiavelli does not neglect the martial courage of citizen soldiers and, in his Art 
of War (1521), Machiavelli theorizes about the value of civic courage for a free state 
and offers practical advice to military commanders with respect to the cultivation of 
courage in soldiers. He also depicts the institution of the citizen militia as an 
important source of civic education and civic unity, making citizens brave, warlike, 
and united, rather than divided, soft, and weak (Machiavelli 1965, Bk. I). Believing 
that very few men are naturally brave, Machiavelli concludes that it is necessary to 
reintroduce ancient military discipline as a means for manufacturing courage 
(Machiavelli 1965, Bk. IV). Drawing upon Vegetius and Polybius, he emphasizes 
drills and training in arms, both for recruits and for veterans, so that all maneuvers, 
including orderly retreats and reformations, will appear normal and not a cause for 
panic. Because of his belief that courage may be produced through techniques of 
military discipline, he states his preference for these techniques over a reliance on 
natural courage. Machiavelli writes: “It is certain that a parcel of disorderly and ill- 
disciplined men, although extremely brave, is not to be depended upon as much as 
others who are not so courageous by nature, but orderly and well disciplined — good 
order makes men bold; confusion makes them cowardly” (Machiavelli 1965, 61). 
Yet, the military system advocated by Machiavelli is intended for citizens of a free 
state; their drills are designed to promote solidarity and mutual trust, rather than fear 
of punishment by their commanders. 

In The Prince, surely the least republican of his major works, Machiavelli still 
discusses the importance of civic courage for an independent state, famously 
contending that citizen soldiers are more courageous than mercenaries (Machiavelli 
1991, Chaps. 12 and 13), insisting that a prince must inspire courage in his followers 
by example (The Prince, Chap. 19), and arguing that courage (audacia and feroci) is 
more useful for subduing fortune than prudence (Machiavelli 1991, Chap. 25). 
However, the most significant allusion to civic courage in The Prince can be found 
in Machiavelli’s concluding exhortation, where he quotes from Petrarch’s Italia mia 
(Ai Signori d Ttalia): “Virta contro a furore/ Prendera |’arme; e fia el combatter corto:/ 
Ché l’antico valore/ Nelli italica cor non é ancor morto” (Machiavelli 1991, 91). The 
ancient courage of Italy, to which Petrarch and Machiavelli refer, is none other than 
the courage of the ancient Roman republic described by Plutarch and Livy. That is to 
say, it is the courage of free men, not of subjects, slaves, or mercenaries. For 
Machiavelli, only this ancient civic courage can hope to redeem Italy from its 
humiliation at the hands of French, Spanish, and German invaders, and only when 
inspired by love of country and motivated by longing for shared political freedom. 

Like Machiavelli, English republicans such as John Milton and Algernon Sidney 
closely associate courage with love of country and the freedom shared with one’s 
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countrymen. Also like Machiavelli, Milton and Sidney show some interest in moral 
aspects of civic courage, at least as far as it aids citizens in resisting corruption 
(Pocock 1975). However, Milton and Sidney differ from their illustrious predecessor 
in one important respect: neither perceives modern Christianity to be a hindrance to 
civic virtue. Indeed, Milton, in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates (1649), defends 
the justice and heroism of tyrannicide with reference to Christian scripture as well as 
familiar Greek and Roman precedents. Similarly, in his posthumously published 
Discourses Concerning Government (1698), Sidney contends that Christians exhibit 
courage and vigor, no less than that of the pagans, when they fight for their civil and 
religious rights (Discourses, III.7). Further, in his Court Maxims (c. 1664-65), 
Sidney blends Christian virtue seamlessly with republican virtu, noting neither 
tension nor contraction between them. 

Among the English republicans, Algernon Sidney most thoroughly consolidates 
traditional republican view of civic courage, drawing mainly upon Machiavelli, 
Tacitus, and Livy (Houston 1991). Discussing civic virtue mainly with reference to 
martial valor, Sidney argues that courage is the protector of liberty, while liberty is the 
nurse of courage. When conditions of liberty prevail, so does the civic virtue of 
citizens (Sidney 1990, II.12). However, when liberty is lost, civic virtue disappears 
along with it (Sidney 1990, II.15). Describing the experience of Rome, Sidney writes: 
“Whilst liberty continued, it was the nurse of virtue; and all the losses suffered in 
foreign or civil wars, were easily recovered: but when liberty was lost, valour and 
virtue was torn up by the roots, and the Roman power proceeding from it, perished” 
(Sidney 1990, II.15). Sidney idealizes the armed republic and portrays private citizens 
as if they were soldiers on leave, rather than portraying soldiers as if they were private 
citizens in service (Sidney 1990, II.23). He also indicates that duty to serve one’s 
country in defense of freedom is not limited to resistance against foreign conquerors, 
but also extends to resistance to oppressive domestic rule (Sidney 1996, II.11). 

Like his Roman and Italian republican predecessors, Sidney argues that kings 
generally seek to undermine, rather than cultivate, the civic courage of their subjects, 
rendering them “effeminate” (Sidney 1996, VI.66). Sidney also observes that under 
a tyrant the best men must conceal their virtue, or else resolve themselves to be 
destroyed by their master (Sidney 1990, II.24). Sidney explains: “Tacitus is plentiful 
in showing that the first work of the Roman tyrants was to destroy all virtue in the 
nobility and people, so as to render valour, prudence, etcetera unpardonable crimes” 
(Sidney 1996, VII.71). However, if a state could be restored to principles of rule of 
law and freedom of political participation, civic courage also would be renewed 
(Sidney 1990, IL.23). For under republican government, men fight for themselves 
and for their country, rather than for a tyrant (Sidney 1990, II.28). As Sidney writes: 
“We everywhere see the difference between the courage of men fighting for them- 
selves and their posterity, and those that serve a master who by good success is often 
render’d unsupportable” (Sidney 1990, II.23). 

Milton’s propagandist writings draw upon the language of courage, patriotism, 
and freedom to defend the actions of Parliament against Charles, and the actions of 
Oliver Cromwell against Parliament (Worden 1990). So when Milton defends the 
legitimacy of Parliament’s jurisdiction over the king, he also praises their courage, 
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writing, in his Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio (1651): “Here I cannot fail to voice 
my pride in our fathers who, in establishing this state, displayed a wisdom and a 
sense of freedom equal to that of the ancient Romans or the most illustrious Greeks; 
and these our fathers in their turn, if they know anything of our actions, cannot but 
rejoice in their sons who, when they had wellnigh been made slaves, did with such 
courage and good sense save that state, which had been so wisely planned and so 
founded on liberty, from the unbridled tyranny of a king” (Milton 1966a). Likewise, 
when Milton seeks to justify the expulsion by Cromwell’s army of members of 
Parliament opposed to the trial and execution of Charles, Milton emphasizes both the 
righteousness of their cause and the potency of their virtue. Milton writes: “On that 
side were most of the London hucksters and artisans together with the most partisan 
ministers, while, on our side was an army famous for its loyalty, moderation, and 
courage. With the help of the army, it was possible for us to keep our freedom and 
save the state; do you believe we should have betrayed everything through coward- 
ice and folly?” (Milton 1966a). 

Milton firmly anchors his view of courage to patriotic attachment to the shared 
liberty of his fellow Englishmen, in a manner not notably different from Sidney. In 
his Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio Secunda (1654), for example, Milton writes, 
“For who does not consider the glorious achievements of his country as his own? But 
what can tend more to the honor and glory of any country than the restoration of 
liberty both to civil life and to divine worship? What nation, what state has displayed 
superior fortune or stouter courage in securing for itself such liberty in either sphere? 
In truth, it is not in warfare and arms alone that courage shines forth, but she pours 
out her dauntless strength against all terrors alike, and thus those illustrious Greeks 
and Romans whom we particularly admire expelled the tyrants from their cities 
without other virtues than the zeal for freedom, accompanied by ready weapons and 
eager hands” (Milton 1966b). Milton also warns his fellow citizens not to grow 
complaisant when peace and freedom are restored to England, for brave vigilance 
against corruption and resistance to tyranny will still be necessary. Milton writes: 
“No one, not even Cromwell himself, nor a whole tribe of liberating Brutuses, if 
Brutus were to come to life a second time, either could if they would, or would if 
they could, free you a second time, once you have become so easily corrupted” 
(Milton 1966b). All of the regular republican themes are addressed and patriotism is 
presented, as is customary, not merely as chauvinistic preference for one’s country or 
culture over others but, rather, attachment to (or zeal for) shared liberty. 

As with Machiavelli, resistance to corruption is presented as a duty of the patriotic 
citizen. However, for Milton, the virtue of courage is to be turned as much inward as 
outward. For example, in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, Milton warns his 
readers to struggle mentally against royalist propagandists among the clergy, writing, 
“Neither let milde and tender dispositions be foolishly softn’d from thir duty and 
perseverance, with the unmaskuline Rhetorick of any puling Priest or Chaplain...” 
(Milton 1962, 195). Apart from any Machiavellian influence, Milton’s view of individ- 
ual resistance to political corruption is informed by his broadly Protestant view of the 
right of every individual to interpret scripture by use of his own faculties, rather than 
relying on authoritative interpretations. Milton argues in behalf of individual conscience 
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and individual powers of moral reason. For Milton, in order to achieve salvation, 
individuals must learn to exercise judgment concerning matters of good and evil. 

To this end, freedom of publication (i.e., freedom from censor) is essential, if 
individuals are to have all the facts before them and judge all moral arguments for 
themselves. Indeed, throughout his political writings, Milton shows himself to be is a 
strong defender of civil liberty (see The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth), freedom of the press (see Areopagitica), and of religious liberty (see 
A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes and De Doctrina Christiana) and a 
theory of religious toleration (Of True Religion). And, in addition to a more liberal 
conception of freedom, which encompasses individual conscience and responsibility, 
there are hints of a more liberal conception of civic courage, one which privileges 
moral courage turned inward, rather than physical courage turned outward. It also 
encompasses a more liberal conception of patriotism, which rejects blind obedience to 
custom, clergy, leaders, or even the law, and encompasses a patriotic duty of religious 
toleration (at least toward other Protestants). We find in Milton, therefore, not just the 
recovery of earlier republican ideas, such as those articulated by Algernon Sidney, but 
the beginnings of an alternative that can be characterized as proto-liberal. 


The Vicious Circle 


In the writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and even more so in those of his 
revolutionary disciple Maximilien Robespierre, civic virtue comes to be more or 
less equated with patriotism (/’amour de la patrie) and strength of soul (Ja constance 
or /a force de l’ame). At the same time, the specific parts of civic virtue historically 
admired by republican political thinkers, including civic courage and political 
wisdom, fade into the background or disappear from view altogether. Only momen- 
tarily, in The Social Contract (1762), does Rousseau seem to accept anything like a 
conventional republican view of civic courage. There, he reprises Machiavelli’s 
critique of the influence of modern Christianity on civic courage, arguing also that 
the teachings of Christianity are, in many cases, directly contrary to the duties of 
republican citizenship (Rousseau 1987, Bk. IV, Chap. 8). 

Rousseau’s most extensive discussion of civic courage appears in his “Discourse 
on This Question: Which is the Virtue Most Necessary for a Hero and Which are the 
Heroes Who Lacked This Virtue?” (c. 1751). According to Rousseau, it is a mistake 
to embrace martial valour as the principle virtue of the hero or the citizen, as many 
ancient writers do. As he explains: “Valor is so far from being the prime virtue of the 
Hero, that it is doubtful whether it should even be counted among the virtues” 
(Rousseau 1994, 4). Instead of courage, Rousseau identifies love of country and 
strength of soul as the true defenders of liberty, writing: “No, it is not to the bravery 
of those of your Fellow citizens who have spilled their blood for their country that I 
award the Heroic crown, but to their ardent love for the fatherland and to their 
invincible constancy in adversity. To be Heroes with such feelings, they could have 
done without being brave” (Rousseau 1994, 7). For Rousseau, strength of soul 
involves mastery of ourselves and of passions such as greed and ambition, not the 
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bloody conquest of others. Hence, it is the person who possesses stoic strength of 
soul, not the one who possesses courage, who is best equipped to serve his country. 

There are traces of stoicism not only in this early essay but also in Rousseau’s 
later works. For instance, in The Government of Poland (1772), he describes an inner 
freedom which the people of Poland may enjoy, in spite of Russian oppression. This 
inner freedom does not depend on civic courage but, rather, on love of country and a 
strength of soul. According to Rousseau, fortified by patriotism and strength of soul, 
the Poles can establish a republic in their own hearts, “‘so that it will live on in them 
despite anything your oppressors may do. Those hearts are, to my mind, the 
republic’s only place of refuge: there force can neither destroy it or even reach it” 
(Rousseau 1985, 10). At the same time, he acknowledges that this inner freedom can 
be a terrible burden. Indeed, the yoke of liberty can be much greater than that of 
tyranny. Describing the fearfulness of freedom, Rousseau writes, “Proud, sacred 
liberty! If they but know her, those wretched men; if they but understood the price at 
which she is won and held; if they but realized that her laws are stern as the tyrant’s 
yoke is never hard, their sickly souls, the slaves of passions that would have to be 
hauled out by the roots, would fear liberty a hundred times as much as they fear 
servitude” (Rousseau 1985, 29-30). 

While Robespierre occasionally praises in passing specific civic virtues, includ- 
ing civic courage and political wisdom, he plainly understands these to be mere 
emanations of patriotism, if not indistinguishable from it. Robespierre writes: “It is 
still true that all the sublime sentiment supposes the preference of public interest to 
all particular interests, whence it follows that love of country implies or produces all 
the virtues; there is no other force, for what are they but the strength of soul (/a force 
de l’ame) which makes men capable of these sacrifices?” (Robespierre 1968, 35). 

Perceiving civic virtue to be a public good and civic corruption to be a major 
public problem, both Rousseau and Robespierre invite the participation of the state 
in the formation of the characters of citizens. Rousseau recommends specific prac- 
tices, including the Roman practice of civil religion and the institution of the 
censorial tribunal (Rousseau 1987, Bk. IV, Chaps. 7 and 8). For Rousseau, good 
laws are the surest guardians and teachers of freedom (Rousseau 1987, Bk. II, Chap. 
6). However, Robespierre goes further, seizing upon the innovation of terror as a 
means for dissuading and punishing counterrevolutionary enemies of the people. 
According to Robespierre, although the people of a free state have a right to be ruled 
by reason, or law, the enemies of the people must be ruled by extralegal terror. In 
general, society must reflect the discipline of the armed camp, always readying itself 
for war against enemies within and without. 

In the writings of Robespierre, civic courage is overshadowed by the grotesque 
innovation of political terror conceived as a weapon of liberty. Indeed, in 
Robespierre’s formulation, we find that the language of courage has been abandoned 
and replaced by terror in the conceptual circle. The idea that virtue may be 
manufactured through discipline, endorsed by Polybius and to a lesser extent by 
Machiavelli in Arte de Guerre, becomes the entire rationale for the defense of the 
revolutionary state against all enemies, both foreign and domestic. 
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Terror is, for Robespierre, not an aberration from civic virtue but, rather, an aid to 
civic virtue needed to meet national emergencies. As he writes: “If the mainspring of 
popular government in peacetime is virtue, amid revolution it is at the same time virtue 
and terror: virtue, without which terror is fatal; terror, without which virtue is impotent. 
Terror is nothing but prompt, severe, inflexible justice; it is therefore an emanation of 
virtue” (Robespierre 1968, 38). If despots may employ reigns of terror to destroy the 
liberty of citizens, Robespierre can perceive no logical reason why terror should not 
also be employed to reinforce the loyalty of good citizens and repress and punish the 
corruption the enemies of the people. Therefore, he concludes: “It has been said that 
terror was the mainspring of despotic government. Does your government, then 
resemble a despotism? Yes, as the sword which glitters in the hands of liberty’s heroes 
resembles the one with which tyranny’s lackeys are armed” (Robespierre 1968, 39). 

It is in this sentiment that we find the paradoxical eclipse by terror and discipline of 
the republican conception of civic courage, born from love of shared liberty. This 
demise was, to some extent, inevitable. Indeed, built into the republican virtuous circle, 
as it is theorized by major republican and proto-republican political thinkers, are the 
preconditions for its demise. Without a commitment to a modern conception of 
personal freedom, or of the rights and dignity of the individual, and without fully 
embracing the moral courage of ordinary citizens (and its implied respect for the 
individual sense of justice and capacity for moral reason) in addition to military courage 
(which invites the establishment of systems of discipline), there is no reason to expect 
that distortions would not eventually occur. Terror and discipline, without strong 
prohibitions against their use and abuse, are much more dependable and effective 
than genuine courage in regulating human conduct. The emergence of the totalitarian 
state, in which virtue is synonymous with obedience, and the fearful democratic state, 
in which frightened citizens are warned by their leaders to “be vigilant” and “watch 
what they say,” speaks to the continued need for courage of some kind, although not 
necessarily the sorts admired most by leading voices the republican tradition. 


Reviving Civic Courage 


If not for the articulation by Hannah Arendt of a quasi-Machiavellian view of civic 
courage, Rousseau’s rejection of civic courage and Robespierre’s substitution of terror 
for courage might represent the final chapter in the story of the historic republican 
virtuous circle. However, Arendt’s contribution may be more of a non sequitur than a 
true reclamation. Arendt approaches the connection between courage, freedom, and 
patriotism with an idiosyncratic interpretation of the political life of ancient Greece 
and a take on Machiavelli that emphasizes the performative aspects of political life. 
Her account of political action revolves around the idea that only through action in the 
public sphere can individual citizens leave their mark on the world and become, in a 
manner of speaking, immortal. This immortality is achieved by directly shaping their 
city and their world. As she explains, in The Human Condition: 
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The polis — if we trust the famous words of Pericles in the Funeral Oration — gives a guaranty 
that those who forced every sea and land to become the scene of their daring will not remain 
without witness and will need neither Homer nor anyone else who knows how to turn words 
to praise them... (Arendt 1958, 197) 


Although Arendt is to some extent an inheritor of republican ideas about political 
life, from both Pericles and Machiavelli, she reveals herself also to be an inheritor of 
a characteristically Nietzschean view of the aesthetics of action (Villa 1996, Chap. 3; 
Beiner 1984, 349-375). Most significantly, she does not appear value political 
action, mainly, for the concrete results it achieves, for instance, in improving the 
quality of life for a community, defending the weak against oppression or exploita- 
tion, alleviating suffering, educating children, or correcting social injustices. Her 
view of politics, in other words, is not Max Weber’s view of “slow, strong drilling 
through hard boards” toward concrete political objectives. Nor is it Judith Shklar’s 
equally unglamorous view of the gradual, incremental march of social amelioration. 
Rather, it is the public visibility of the act of drilling which is meaningful for Arendt, 
as well as the virtuosity with which one drills, not the objective toward which one 
drills. The greatness of a deed, according to Arendt, is in “the performance itself and 
neither in its motivation nor its achievement” (Arendt 1958, 206). This means that 
specific civic virtues, such as courage or wisdom, are not instruments or means to 
achieve good ends, such as freedom or justice. Nor are they emanating from love of a 
free constitution in which civic independence, rule of law, and self-government 
prevail. Rather, virtue, virti, or virtuosity, is an end in itself. Its public display by 
individuals both signifies and realizes their freedom — understood as transcendence 
of and mastery over ordinary life. According to this view, true virtue — especially 
courage — and true freedom are one and the same. Ordinary political freedom, in 
contrast, merely provides the stage upon which true freedom may be performed. 

Contrasting the danger and exposure of activity in the public sphere with the 
comparative security of life in the household, Arendt concludes that only in the former 
is life worth living. It is not a matter of the public being more worthwhile than the 
private sphere. Rather, only in the public sphere can life be made meaningful at all, for 
only there can people exercise virtuosity and demonstrate mastery. Arendt writes: 


It is therefore not surprising that medieval political thought, concerned exclusively with the 
secular realm, remained unaware of the gulf between the sheltered life in the household and 
the merciless exposure of the polis and, consequently, of the virtue of courage as one of the 
most elemental political attitudes. What remains surprising is that the only political theorist 
who, in an extraordinary effort to restore the old dignity to politics, perceived the gulf and 
understood something of the courage needed to cross it was Machiavelli. .. (Arendt 1958, 35) 


Arendt identifies courage as the essence of self-directed and political action in the 
public sphere. A citizen does not exercise courage as a special faculty or capacity. 
Instead, political action is by its very nature courageous. Arendt’s citizen initiates 
action and thereby begins a story in which one plays the role of the hero (if only in 
one’s own mind). The story begins the moment an individual citizen leaves the safety 
of the private sphere and enters the public sphere as an actor upon the stage of politics: 
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To leave the household, originally in order to embark upon some adventure and glorious 
enterprise and later simply to devote one’s life to the affairs of the city, demanded courage 
because only in the household was one primarily concerned with one’s own life and survival. 
Whoever entered the political realm had first to be ready to risk his life, and too great a love 
for life obstructed freedom, was a sure sign of slavishness. (Arendt 1958, 35-36) 


However, from Arendt’s perspective, courage is to be valued as a part of civic 
virtue not because it helps citizens defend their political freedom against enemies, as 
republican thinkers (including Machiavelli himself) usually claim, but, rather, 
because it is essential to beginning one’s virtuoso performance (as Machiavelli 
hints). So, Arendt also writes: “The connotation of courage, which we now feel to 
be an indispensable quality of the hero, is in fact already present in a willingness to 
act and speak at all, to insert one’s self into the world and begin a story of one’s own” 
(Arendt 1958, 186-87). 

This does not mean that Arendt’s courageous citizen-hero is immune to fear. On 
the contrary, it is very likely that one will feel afraid in exposing oneself in the public 
sphere. Courage, for Arendt, is not simple fearlessness. Courage is not only quite 
consistent with the experience of fear but, oddly, is also entirely consistent with 
cowardice, if we understand cowardice in the Aristotelian sense of excessive fear. 
So, Arendt writes: “The extent of this original courage, without which action and 
speech and therefore, according to the Greeks, freedom, would not be possible at all, 
is not less great and may even be greater if the ‘hero’ happens to be a coward” 
(Arendt 1958, 186-87). 

Arendt has plainly constructed a political-ethical context for courage, but it is one 
that undermines the very concept of politics in the republican sense (i.e., politics as 
pursuit of the common good). What remains is politics understood as a stage, or set, 
on which individual dramas of struggle and transcendence can be performed. Guided 
by this view of politics, the public stage is all too susceptible to co-option by 
“masters of war” or disingenuous populists seeking to secure their own place in 
history at the expense of their fellow citizens, rather than to serve or strengthen them. 
What superficially resembles the recovery of the republican virtuous circle proves to 
be a revision that prefigures something altogether darker. 


Toward a Liberal Circle 


In a world full of very real dangers, it is not unreasonable to expect that citizens must 
sometimes fight, both with weapons and with words, to defend the freedom they 
cherish. Hence, in both military and political conflicts, possession of civic courage by 
citizens is widely viewed by republican political thinkers to be an indispensable 
advantage. This distinguishes them, significantly, from most liberal thinkers who 
have been inclined to reject courage as a distasteful relic of a barbaric age. Indeed, 
Jeremy Bentham speaks for many (but not all) liberals when he observes that, “For a 
man to value himself on his courage, without any reference to the occasions on which 
it is exercised, is to value himself on a quality possessed in a far higher degree by a 
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dog, especially if the dog is mad” (Bentham 1834, 251). Instead of courage, the civic 
virtues of liberalism are more commonly thought to include toleration, cooperation, 
civility, and critical thinking (Galston 1991; Macedo 1990; Crittenden 2002). 

There are very good reasons for the disrepute of courage among liberal political 
thinkers. One crucial reason is the association of courage with imperialism and 
militarism, as well as with celebrations of the politics of machismo (Elshtain 1987, 
1988, 47-55; Brown 1988; Salkever 1991; Patterson 1991, Chaps. 4—5). These 
associations are not unwarranted. Indeed, the emotionally charged terms “freedom” 
and “courage” often have been used by political rhetoricians to defend illiberal and 
masculinist political ideologies. Now that imperialism, militarism, and the politics 
of machismo are themselves increasingly in disrepute (although by no means in 
eclipse), it is not surprising that civic courage also comes under a wary eye of 
liberals. Even so, some liberals have endeavored to rehabilitate courage as part of 
their civic creed. 

Judith Shklar, for instance, rejects the Arendtian view of civic courage, observing 
that modern politics is not, and should not be, a heroic practice. Shklar explains, in 
Ordinary Vices, “Most politics is not a question of stark choices at all; they involve 
bargains, incremental decisions, adaptations, rituals, display, argument, persuasion, 
and the like. Decisions are rarely made by isolated and heroic individuals sacrificing 
their conscience and their honor. The Machiavellian ethical pathos and drama of 
choice is hardly ever relevant” (Shklar 1984, 242). From this perspective, not only 
isn’t civic courage needed to maintain constitutional government and representative 
democracy, but it may actually be an impediment. 

Even so, Shklar acknowledges that courage (among other virtues) is necessary if 
human beings are to continue “our poor but epic battle against vice” (Shklar 1984, 
235). That is to say, these virtues are necessary if cruelty, the fear which cruelty 
causes, and the fear which causes cruelty, are to be banished from the world. So, in 
“The Liberalism of Fear,” courage appears as the virtue of ordinary citizens, not of 
soldiers or officeholders. Shklar explains: “If citizens are to act individually and in 
associations, especially in a democracy, to protest and block any sign of government 
illegality and abuse, they must have a fair share of moral courage, self-reliance, and 
stubbornness to assert themselves effectively” (Shklar 1989, 33). Implicit in this 
account is a civic concern for the dignity and rights of one’s fellow citizens, the germ 
of a liberal view of patriotism, notwithstanding the argument by some liberals that 
patriotism, while probably inevitable in some form, is never defensible (Kateb 2000) 
or at least not preferable to cosmopolitanism (Nussbaum 2002). 

Far from denying the importance of courage as a part of civic virtue, Shklar 
emphasizes courage as a part of civic virtue, first, because it prevents cruelty, and 
second, because it helps people resist oppression. As she writes, in Ordinary Vices, 
“Courage is to be prized since it both prevents us from being cruel, as cowards so 
often are, and fortifies us against fear from threats, both physical and moral. This is, 
to be sure, not the courage of the armed, but of their likely victims” (Shklar 1984, 5). 
Shklar also explicitly connects the virtue of courage with the preservation of the 
freedom and the dignity of individuals. Shklar explains: “Valor as a defiant refusal to 
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live as a slave or a victim may be a recipe for isolation and potential suicide. It is also 
the pride that saves without attacking” (Shklar 1984, 17). 

Rather than dismissing the political significance of courage, Shklar distinguishes, 
importantly, between the courage of the armed soldier and the courage of the 
unarmed citizen, obviously admiring the latter more than the former. Shklar writes: 
“Moral fortitude is a democratic and wholly peaceful sort of heroism, the answer to 
that military courage that is so vital to every aristocratic character” (Shklar 1984, 
234). Therefore, for Shklar, the courage of the armed soldier is, for the most part, an 
antiquated virtue, with as little relevance for modern politics as the courage of the 
heroic leader. Her wariness toward the courage of the armed soldier is informed by 
an appreciation of the romantic haze surrounding courage in the popular imagina- 
tion, which has the potential for sanitizing acts of violence, injustice, and cruelty. 
Shklar does not deny that sometimes the courage of soldiers has aided the cause of 
justice; but these are exceptional rather than routine cases. Courage is most admira- 
ble, from Shklar’s point of view, when it is inspired by the patriotism of the skeptic 
for the sake of ameliorating attacks on human rights and dignity. 

It may be useful to distinguish between positive and negative political courage 
(Woodruff 2007), the former characterizing citizens who take bold action to address 
injustices and the latter characterizing those who refuse to be used for unjust 
purposes. In this view, the epitome of positive political courage — informed by the 
liberalism of fear — would be the Holocaust rescuer, who risked life and limb saving 
the lives of the persecuted from Nazi oppression, or the freedom riders of the 
American civil rights movement, who intervened to defend the rights of their fellow 
citizens, or government whistleblowers, who expose (at their own peril) betrayals of 
legality or liberty by the state. But there are countless occasions for negative political 
courage, even in ordinary conversation, such as when disagreeing with a bully or a 
bigot — refusing to allow one’s silence to imply agreement. 

Unfortunately, when public admiration of martial courage is crassly manipulated 
by political leaders employing sophisticated media techniques, citizens can lose sight 
of the historical and conceptual link between courage and appropriate understandings 
of freedom and patriotism, as well as the appropriate role of ordinary citizens (as 
opposed to soldiers and statesmen) as vessels of courage. When this occurs, we can 
see how serious Shklar’s concern about the political mobilization of courage (and 
admiration for courage) on behalf of unjust ends (e.g., militarism, imperialism, 
authoritarianism) can become. The susceptibility of the pulse-quickening language 
of courage to such mobilization and manipulation must be recognized, and its effects 
resisted by reintegrating it into an ethical-political system that is powerful enough to 
harness courage for the public good without being dominated by it. 

Admiration of courage as a civic virtue must be fortified by an idea of freedom 
which does not allow for the easy substitution of terror and discipline for virtue. 
Courage might be re-situated in the moral context of republican conceptions of 
liberty and patriotism (the historical virtuous circle). But alternatively, it might be 
reconceived as a component of an ameliorative “liberalism of fear,” to use Shklar’s 
term. Indeed, one can imagine a liberal virtuous circle coming into focus, with a 
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conception of courage that embraces questioning, criticisms, positive action, and 
sometimes even civil disobedience of ordinary citizens, a conception of freedom that 
defends human dignity from terror, torture, and cruelty, and a conception of patriot- 
ism that identifies social criticism and dissent (rather than blind obedience to power 
or authority) as the duty of the true patriot. 

Politics itself, as Shklar observed, needs to be armed with the civic courage of 
ordinary citizens, or else it risks devolving into a tyranny of fear and terror. The 
degeneration of the virtuous circle of republican thought into a vicious one — either 
the Robespierrean legitimization of terror, the Arendtian cult of mastery, or some 
terrible combination of the two — cannot be withstood without the emergence of a 
new liberal political-ethical paradigm, such as that proposed by Shklar and exem- 
plified by courageous dissenters, doubters, and civil disobeyers. If courage is not 
anchored in such a paradigm, it is fated either to be abandoned as anachronistic or, 
more likely, to be misused to sanitize cruelty and excuse injustice. 


Summary and Future Directions 


Today, the language of courage remains politically potent, with political leaders on 
both the left and the right invoking it (and its associated images) on behalf of their 
own political agendas and ambitions, invoking patriotism almost as a matter of 
course. The use and abuse of the language of courage in politics is not without 
consequence, particularly when images of courage are bolted on to bigoted nation- 
alism. As a result, political leaders regularly valorize patriotic soldiers and police 
officers, seeking to consecrate their policies by associating them with courage of 
others; just as often, these leaders valorize themselves, claiming to be “fighting” for 
those policies — never merely working for them, but fighting for them; and they call 
upon ordinary citizens to endure bravely fears of terrorism, crime, poverty, for- 
eigners, biohazards, and other threats, even as they nurture those very fears. Whereas 
distinctly republican conceptions of patriotism and freedom may once have domes- 
ticated courage, providing an imperfect ethical-political framework for its invocation 
and practice, these conceptions longer occupy a central place in the modern political 
imagination; and while /iberal conceptions have yet to fully supersede nationalism, 
there is yet some prospect that they one day may, when allied with courage directed 
in defense of the vulnerable rather than animated by fear and domination of enemies. 
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Abstract 


This chapter defends an Aristotelian account of patriotism that differs from, and 
improves upon, the “extreme” account of Aristotelian patriotism defended by 
Alasdair MacIntyre in a famous lecture. The virtue of patriotism is modeled on 
Aristotle’s account of the virtue of friendship; and the resulting account of 
patriotism falls between MaclIntyre’s extreme patriotism and Marcia Baron’s 
moderate patriotism. The chapter illustrates how this plausible Aristotelian 
account of patriotism can avoid the dilemma that Baron has pressed against 
Maclntyre’s extreme account. It also illustrates why the virtue of patriotism 
cannot coexist with willful forms of ignorance. In its discussion of patriotism 
and ignorance, the chapter draws on a recent study (2018) of the especially strong 
connection in the United States between patriotism and poverty. 
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Introduction 


C. S. Lewis chose as the epigraph for his widely read book, The Four Loves, a line 
from the early modern poet John Donne: “That our affections kill us not, nor dye.”! 
A life without affections, positive or negative, would be impoverished. But our 
positive affections, these various forms of love, can be especially dangerous. Our 
loves can seem beyond suspicion precisely because they are forms of love. The four 
loves in Lewis’s view are Affection, Friendship, Eros, and Charity in the Christian 
sense (agapé, caritas). Today it might seem odd to think of friendship as a form of 
love, but the idea has been around for some time: Lewis makes intermittent reference 
to the ancient Greeks in general and to Aristotle in particular. Friendship, as a form of 
love, also has its dangers. These different ideas will be helpful in what follows, since 
this chapter considers the idea that patriotism — thought of as a devotion to one’s 
country analogous to Aristotle’s conception of friendship — might be an excellent 
trait of character, a virtue of character. 

The chapter considers this question by revisiting the criticisms originally 
launched by Marcia Baron (1989; reprinted in Primoratz 2002) against the defiant 
and even “extreme” account of patriotism famously articulated by Alasdair 
MacIntyre in a lecture in which he seemingly defends a conception of patriotism 
as a moral virtue (1984; reprinted in Primoratz 2002). Regarding the relationship 
between MacIntyre’s own views and the position presented in the lecture, Igor 
Primoratz wryly observes that, “anyone familiar with MacIntyre’s book After Virtue 
will take his profession of neutrality with a grain of salt, and will interpret the 
argument of the lecture as a defence of patriotism” (Primoratz 2008, p. 209). The 
Aristotelian account of patriotism discussed in this chapter differs from MacIntyre’s 
view of patriotism. Indeed, it provides a plausible and nuanced alternative to the very 
different accounts of patriotism defended by MacIntyre and Baron. But the alterna- 
tive conception of patriotism defended in this chapter does not fall neatly into any of 
the five categories provided by Primoratz (2008) in his mapping of the philosophical 
terrain surrounding the issue of patriotism. The Aristotelian position articulated here 
falls between MaclIntyre’s extreme patriotism and Baron’s moderate patriotism, a 
seemingly uncharted area in Primoratz’s cartography. To be sure, the account of 
patriotism defended in this chapter bears a resemblance to the “ethical” patriotism 
advanced by Primoratz himself. But it differs in at least two ways. First, Primoratz 
invokes the idea that patriotism might be a moral duty, and that idea is absent from 
the Aristotelian account presented here. In addition, some moral philosophers have 
found it “hard to find love of country” in Primoratz’s account of ethical patriotism 
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(Baron and Rogers 2018, p. 15), and that will certainly not be a problem for the 
Aristotelian account of patriotism presented here. The chapter argues that patriotism 
can plausibly, though qualifiedly, be defended as a virtue by stressing patriotism’s 
similarities to another loyalty-exhibiting trait about which Aristotle has quite a bit to 
say in his most mature work on ethics: the virtue of friendship. 

How can patriotism amount to a morally virtuous trait of character instead of a 
morally problematic trait of character given the obvious dangers involved in patriotic 
affection? The discussion here will assume, along with other plausible discussions, 
that patriotism involves a special affection for one’s own country, a sense of personal 
identification with the country, a special concern for the well-being of the country, 
and a willingness to sacrifice, at least to some extent, to promote the country’s good 
(Nathanson 1993, ch. 3; cf. Baron and Rogers 2018). Patriotism might similarly be 
directed at a smaller political unit or a community. 

The structure of the chapter is as follows. “Extreme Aristotelian Patriotism” 
distinguishes between “internal” and “external” validations of the virtues of character 
and rehearses MaclIntyre’s “extreme” view of patriotism in the lecture mentioned 
earlier. “Moderate Patriotism and Baron’s Dilemma” considers Baron’s original 
criticisms of MacIntyre and her alternative “moderate” account of patriotism; it also 
introduces the dilemma Baron has pressed against MacIntyre’s Aristotelian account of 
patriotism. “Aristotelian Friendship and Baron’s Dilemma” explains why Aristotle’s 
account of perfect friendship does not fall prey to Baron’s dilemma. “The Virtue of 
Patriotism” develops an account of Aristotelian patriotism modeled on Aristotle’s 
account of perfect friendship (thus avoiding Baron’s dilemma) and illustrates why the 
virtue of patriotism cannot coexist with willful forms of ignorance. The account is 
Aristotelian in the sense just mentioned, even though it is not one defended by 
Aristotle himself (cf. e.g. Kraut 2017, pp. 294-295). Before getting to the virtue of 
patriotism, something needs to be said about how one might go about validating, in 
general, the claim that some particular trait of character is a virtuous trait of character, 
rather than a morally problematic trait of character or a morally unremarkable one. 


Extreme Aristotelian Patriotism 


A philosophical validation of some particular trait of character as a genuine virtue of 
character can be either “internal” or “external.” An external validation of the virtues 
of character attempts to demonstrate that possession of the virtues is necessary in 
order to secure some good, or to avoid some harm, where the good in question, or the 
harm, is recognizable as such independently of the particular evaluative outlook 
provided by possession of the virtues themselves (Birondo 2015b, 2017). The 
validation will thus rely on resources that are “external” to the particular evaluative 
outlook to be validated. By contrast, an internal validation of the virtues would be 
one according to which the good unattainable without the virtues, or the harm 
unavoidable without them, is only recognizable as such from “within” the evaluative 
outlook provided by possession the virtues themselves (cf. McDowell 1980, 1998; 
Nussbaum 1995; Hursthouse 1999, 2004; Russell 2009; Birondo 2015b, 2017). 
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By way of illustration, consider the idea that certain traits of character might 
amount to virtues of character because they serve a useful corrective function (von 
Wright 1963; Foot 1978; MacIntyre 1981, ch. 12; cf. MacIntyre 1999). According to 
an external validation of the virtues, the harm to be avoided is recognizable as such 
independently of the specific evaluative outlook provided by the virtues themselves. 
The virtue of courage, for instance, corrects for the harm of fleeing in battle, the 
virtue of temperance (or moderation) corrects for the harm of having an extramarital 
affair, and so on. The canonical statement of the view that the goodness of the virtues 
resides in their being corrective, in that sense, comes from G. H. von Wright (1963). 
In remarking on the goodness of the virtues, von Wright says that their goodness lies 
in the fact “that they protect us from harm and not that they supply us with some 
good.” In this passage von Wright says explicitly, in contrast to the ancient Greek 
context, that when “we call courage, temperance, generosity, or justice virtues, we 
are using the word ‘virtue’ very differently from that meaning of areté, which refers 
to an excellence of its kind” (von Wright 1963, p. 137). One might indeed wonder 
whether von Wright’s claim about the contemporary usage of the word “virtue” is 
correct; but in any case, the line of thought below applies to von Wright’s explicit 
thesis that the goodness of the virtues resides in their being corrective. 

The central case needed to illustrate von Wright’s thesis here is the case of 
courage. According to von Wright, the virtue of courage corrects for the damaging 
effects of a particular passion, fear. Thus he writes about a man confronting danger: 


Fear can paralyse a man so that he becomes unable to do anything to meet the danger. Or it 
makes him run away panic-stricken. Fear may thus be a bad thing due to its influence on a 
man’s conduct. He who has conquered fear has learnt not to let fear, should he feel it, do him 
harm. He has learnt not to let fear paralyse him, not to get panic-stricken, not to lose his head 
because of fear, but to act coolly when facing the danger. In short: he has learnt not to let fear 
obscure his judgment as to what is the right course of action for him. When he has learnt this, 
he has learnt courage. (von Wright 1963, pp. 147-148) 


The point that von Wright makes about the corrective nature of courage can of course 
be generalized, so that the goodness of any particular virtue is that it corrects for the 
allegedly damaging effects of a particular passion. Thus, von Wright summarizes his 
view by saying that, in general, the virtuous person always lets his action “be guided 
by a dispassionate judgment as to which is the right thing for him to do” (von Wright 
1963, p. 149). According to von Wright’s account, then, the goodness of the virtues 
is accounted for by their being corrective and by their neutralizing the allegedly 
harmful influence of particular passions. The corrective function in each case is 
thought to validate the status of certain traits of character as virtues. But why, one 
might ask, should such influences be taken to constitute a kind of harm? Why would 
running away panic-stricken, or acting on a passionate judgment, not be precisely the 
thing to do, depending on the situation? More generally: Why is the notion of 
correction supposed to be at home here? (For criticism of the idea that this corrective 
thesis can provide an extra-ethical validation of the virtues, see Birondo 2015b, 
2017; Gottlieb 2009.) What alternative is there to an “external” validation of the 
virtues? 
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The harm to be avoided by courage might be thought, by contrast, to be the 
“internal” harm of cowardice, something that can be recognized as a harm (an ethical 
harm) only from within the evaluative outlook provided by the virtues of character 
themselves. But this would apparently make the corrective thesis trivial, lacking in 
any real philosophical substance. The difficulty here obviously lies in explaining how 
an internal validation could ever amount to a genuine validation, something more than 
mere theoretical bootstrapping. The problem arises because an internal validation 
restricts itself to resources available only from within the evaluative outlook whose 
credentials are under scrutiny. Would this type of “internal” validation necessarily 
involve an illegitimate kind of argumentative circularity? It would not. 

Some headway can be made on this general issue by considering MaclIntyre’s 
defense of patriotism. According to MacIntyre, patriotism comprises two main 
elements. First, patriotism belongs to a class of loyalty-exhibiting virtues (along 
with friendship, for instance), but patriotism does not amount to a mindless devotion 
to one’s country that “has no regard at all for the characteristics of that particular 
nation” (MacIntyre 1984, p. 4). The patriot should be able to cite various merits and 
achievements of her country that provide reasons for her loyalty to it. Second, the 
country to which the patriot confers her loyalty must be her country: the reasons for 
me to be loyal to my country are not reasons for anyone to be loyal to it. Moreover, 
the gratitude that patriots feel toward their countries can be “no more than partially 
supporting reasons, just because what is valued is valued precisely as the merits of 
my country... or as the benefits received by me from my country...” What this 
means is that the particularity of such patriotic loyalty is “essential and ineliminable” 
(MacIntyre 1984, p. 5). 

In contrast to the version of patriotism embraced by what he calls “the morality of 
liberalism,” MacIntyre emphasizes the historically situated community that allows 
someone to apprehend the rules of morality at all (MacIntyre 1984, p. 10). He 
maintains that a genuine form of patriotism can only plausibly be defended by 
reference to this community-bound morality. This is because patriotism “requires me 
to regard such contingent social facts as where I was born and what government ruled 
over that place at that time... as deciding for me the question of what virtuous action 
is,” adding that this is true “at least insofar as it is the virtue of patriotism which is in 
question” (MacIntyre 1984, p. 5, my emphasis). Indeed, MacIntyre insists that: 


my allegiance to the community and what it requires of me — even to the point of requiring 
me to die to sustain its life — could not meaningfully be contrasted with or counterposed to 
what morality required of me. Detached from my community, I will be apt to lose my hold 
upon all genuine standards of judgment. Loyalty to that community... is on this view a 
prerequisite for morality. So patriotism and those loyalties cognate to it are not just virtues 
but central virtues. (MacIntyre 1984, p. 11) 


Because of its intimate connection with the community in which someone learns to 
apprehend moral standards at all, MacIntyre believes that it is only this “morality of 
patriotism” that can coherently defend patriotism as a virtue. By contrast, the 
morality of liberalism can only defend a version of what MacIntyre considers 
“emasculated” patriotism: a version of patriotism constrained by impartial morality. 
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Moderate Patriotism and Baron’s Dilemma 


Two questions naturally emerge about MaclIntyre’s account of patriotism. First, does 
patriotism actually emerge from MaclIntyre’s account as an exemplary trait of 
character, as a virtue? Second, can the morality of liberalism plausibly defend 
patriotism without draining it of substantive content? The answers to those two 
questions, according to Marcia Baron, are “No” and “Yes.” 

Consider Baron’s answer to the question whether liberalism can offer its own 
plausible and substantive defense of patriotism. Baron’s strategy is to enlist two 
separate levels at which impartiality might be invoked. At the first level, special 
attachments of the loyalty-exhibiting type do not require impartiality. Exhibiting a 
special loyalty to one’s own country, family, or friends remains perfectly morally 
acceptable. One is justified in advancing their interests ahead of the interests of some 
country to which one does not belong or ahead of the interests of total strangers. But 
this is only because, at a second, more abstract level, such special attachments can 
indeed be justified from the impartial and impersonal perspective of liberal morality. 
Hence Baron says that patriotism could “be recognized as a virtue by a moral theory 
which emphasizes impartiality and impersonality, as long as that theory doesn’t 
require impartiality and impersonality at level one” (Baron 1989, p. 277; cf. Baron 
and Rogers 2018). Baron argues that this two-level account does not drain her 
conception of patriotism of substantive content. But it does leave her account 
“emasculated,” in MaclIntyre’s sense, since the patriot’s loyalty remains constrained 
by liberal morality: the partiality exhibited on level one must be certified as morally 
permissible by the “liberalism” of level two. How damaging is this to Baron’s 
account? 

The question turns us to Baron’s main criticism of MacIntyre. For Baron insists 
that patriotism, unconstrained by impartiality, looks downright vicious. While 
MacIntyre insists that a patriot has reasons for her loyalty, so that her loyalty is 
not mindless, Baron maintains that, “In another respect it is mindless.” For it is, in 
her view, overly partial: “On any matters which concern her country, the question 
for MacIntyre’s patriot will be ‘What is best for my country?’. Considerations 
about the effect on other countries, or on individuals, are ignored” (Baron 1989, p. 
279; cf. Nathanson 1993, pp. 79-84). Now the criticism invoked here might, as 
Baron realizes, strike someone as unfair. Perhaps MacIntyre could allow that 
loyalty to one’s country only amounts to a reason (not necessarily decisive) for 
supporting it. Other considerations (for instance, about the rights of foreigners) 
might outweigh the reasons of patriotism. Baron anticipates this response but 
nevertheless rejects it (cf. Oldenquist 1982; Nathanson 1993, pp. 109-110). She 
does so because she thinks that the only way of weighing the interests of my 
country against the interests of people outside of it is by appealing to an “external” 
standpoint, one that transcends the particularity and contingency of my own 
community. This would have to be, Baron thinks, the standpoint of impartial 
and impersonal morality. She therefore issues what we might call Baron’ 
dilemma: 
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Either [1] patriotism isn’t a virtue, because it doesn’t allow the patriot to take into account... 
considerations other than those of his community’s interests, or [2] it allows this and in so 
doing recognizes it to be right to adopt an ‘external’ standpoint, and to try to judge 
impersonally and impartially. (Baron 1989, p. 282) 


Baron therefore concludes that avoiding “emasculated” patriotism is impossible, 
unless one abandons the very idea — as she thinks MacIntyre’s account ultimately 
does — that patriotism is a virtue. In the remainder of this chapter, I want to highlight 
the ways in which an Aristotelian account of friendship escapes Baron’s dilemma 
and therefore offers a model for an account of patriotism that would constitute a 
plausible and nuanced Aristotelian alternative. 


Aristotelian Friendship and Baron’s Dilemma 


In his most mature work on ethics, the Nicomachean Ethics (hereafter NE), Aristotle 
devotes significant space to articulating his conception of perfect friendship (Books 
VIII-IX). He does so because he thinks friendship contributes to the best and most 
worthwhile type of human life — what he calls eudaimonia, usually translated as 
“happiness” or “flourishing” — friendship being a virtue or implying virtue (in Greek, 
esti gar areté tis é met’ aretés: NE 1155a4). Perfect friendships differ from friend- 
ships secured for mutual advantage or mutual pleasure, since the best type of 
friendship, on his view, stems from a mutual respect of moral goodness. While it 
is sometimes thought that character-based friendships are only available to those 
who attain perfect virtue, there are strong textual reasons for thinking that this best 
type of friendship can also exist between people of imperfect or unequal virtue (cf. 
Cooper 1980). First, Aristotle discusses under this class of friendships cases in which 
the friendship is based on an epistemological mistake: someone might discover that 
her friend does not in fact possess the good character that she thought he had (VE 
1165b13). Second, as John Cooper has argued, this type of friendship can exist in 
cases in which a virtuous person clear-sightedly recognizes that her friend is only 
good in some respects, just as she might recognize that someone is a pleasurable 
drinking companion, but not a pleasurable tennis partner (Cooper 1980, pp. 
305-308). Third, when Aristotle discusses friendships that are unequal in virtue, 
he recognizes that a friendship might be dissolved by the eventual maturation of only 
one partner’s character, apparently suggesting that both partners in a character-based 
friendship might initially be considerably less than fully virtuous (VE 1162b6-13). 
Perfect virtue is therefore not a requirement of a character-based friendship. 
Friendships based on a mutual recognition of moral goodness also exhibit certain 
characteristics. Time spent together will build trust. This time together will benefit 
each partner in the friendship. And they will derive pleasure from their association. 
But the most important aspect of character-based friendships, for this discussion, is 
that each partner exhibits the attitude of wishing well (eunoia) for her friend. When 
someone exhibits this attitude, she wishes good things for her friend, trying to bring 
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them about where she is able. And she does these things for her friend’s own sake 
(NE 1157b32-34, 1166a3-5), not for some ulterior reason. Aristotle says that the two 
friends must be “mutually recognized as bearing goodwill and wishing well to each 
other for one of the aforesaid reasons,” where the “aforesaid reasons” are the friend’s 
being, to one degree or another, advantageous, pleasant, or good (NE 1156a3-5). 
Cooper helpfully glosses this passage by saying that “a character-friend wishes his 
friend to prosper because he recognizes his good character and thinks it is fitting for 
those who are morally good to prosper” (Cooper 1980, p. 311). Notice that, aside 
from social contingencies like the amount of time spent together, this recognition of 
someone’s good character is the basis for wishing a friend well and wanting to do 
well by her. So without this recognitional basis, one friend’s wishing well to the other 
might eventually evaporate. This account does seem to explain the allegiance that 
someone might feel toward her friends. And since the number of friends that she can 
have is obviously limited, it also explains her special devotion to them as opposed to 
anyone, even if the others are similarly (or even more fully) virtuous. Does this 
account of friendship fall victim to Baron’s dilemma? 

On the first horn of that dilemma, friendship so construed will not amount to a 
virtue at all, since, according to Baron’s line of thinking, a virtuous person would not 
be able to take into account considerations other than those of her friend’s interests. 
But while a virtuous person will wish her friend well and try to promote her friend’s 
interests, what she is prepared to do in order to promote such interests is obviously 
constrained both by her own character and, given the account above, by the character 
of her friend. After all, those are the two main ingredients that constituted their 
mutual attraction in the first place. Consider how this might happen with respect to 
each of these elements. 

First, what a morally good person is prepared to do for her friend is notably 
constrained by, for instance, her sense of justice. This sense of justice would explain 
certain acts of partiality (for instance, helping a friend in need rather than a stranger). 
But it would also constrain that partiality, in order to avoid, say, acts of nepotism. 
Hiring my friend over a more qualified candidate rather obviously enacts an injus- 
tice, even though it promotes my friend’s interests according to a crude understand- 
ing of what those interests amount to. Other Aristotelian virtues (for instance 
temperance and courage) also operate as constraints on the actions that a virtuous 
person will do in the name of promoting her friend’s interests. This way of 
interpreting Aristotle’s account of friendship means that my character-based friend- 
ship with someone emerges as a virtue only to the extent that I possess the other 
virtues of character that prevent my loyalty from amounting to a disposition merely 
to maximize my friend’s interests (again, according to a crude understanding of what 
those interests amount to; cf. Foot 1985). 

Second, the goodness of my friend’s character might genuinely begin to deteri- 
orate. After his divorce, he might come to be more cynical, increasingly misogynis- 
tic, and certainly less generous and forgiving. I may therefore stop enjoying the 
goodness that I once saw in him, since it no longer seems to exist. In that case, my 
willingness to promote his interests (by my lights) hinges on whether I think his 
downward spiral is hopeless, or, alternatively, whether he is just weathering some 
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rough flying. But there is clearly a point of no return. This explains why Aristotle 
says that “what is evil neither can be loved nor should” and that one’s friends might 
become “incurable in their wickedness.” But that if they are capable of being 
“reformed,” then “one should rather come to the assistance of their character” (NE 
1165b15-21). Not that it would be in any way strange or unnatural (atopon) for 
someone to break off a friendship of this sort: “for it was not to a friend of this sort 
that he was a friend; when his friend has changed, therefore, and he is unable to save 
him, he gives him up” (NE 1165b21-23). Hence Lewis must be mistaken when he 
claims that: “Friendship (as the ancients saw) can be a school of virtue; but also (as 
they did not see) a school of vice” (Lewis 1988 [1960], p. 80). It seems that Aristotle, 
at least, certainly did recognize this. What all of this demonstrates is that, on 
Aristotle’s account, both one’s own character and the character of one’s friend 
constrain one’s wishing well to that friend. They also therefore constrain one’s 
loyalty to that friend. Hence a virtuous person’s eunoia is not, as Baron’s line of 
thinking seems to suggest, like the love of the Christian God: it is not unbounded. 

On the second horn of Baron’s dilemma, friendship emerges as a virtue only if it 
takes into account, as the above conception of friendship clearly does, considerations 
other than those of the friend’s interests. But it can do so, Baron suggests, only by 
recognizing that it is “right to adopt an ‘external’ standpoint, and to try to judge 
impersonally and impartially” (Baron 1989, p. 282). Has the Aristotelian conception 
of friendship somehow enlisted the standpoint of what MacIntyre excoriates as the 
morality of liberalism? Has it enlisted a standpoint “external” to the evaluative 
outlook provided by the virtues themselves, replete as those virtues are, in certain 
ways, with particularity? It has not. 

What justice requires of me with respect to this specific friendship remains 
something that I can determine only from the perspective of the character I actually 
have or from the advice of someone whom / trust to be more discerning than I am of 
the requirements of friendship and justice. In either case, the specifics of the 
relationship will be indispensable; and the extent to which I embody the intellectual 
virtue of “practical wisdom” (phronésis) will be crucial.* No attempt has been made 
to determine what my friendship requires by reference to some good that the 
friendship allows me to attain, or some harm that it allows me to avoid, which is 
recognizable as such independently of the perspective afforded to me by the specifics 
of this very friendship and of the virtuous dispositions that are its basis. The good 
unattainable without friendship here is eudaimonia; and eudaimonia is rational 
activity in accordance with virtue (VE 1098a16-19). Hence the good that is 
unattainable without friendship is a life of virtuous activity, something that is not 
recognizable as a good (of course) independently of the particular evaluative outlook 
provided by the virtues. Nevertheless, such friendships do not require me to regard 
the social contingencies that shape my friendships as “deciding for me” the question 
of what virtuous action is (as MacIntyre says about community). This account of 
friendship can therefore avoid both over-partiality and the “external” standpoint of 
the morality of liberalism. Character-based friendship emerges as a virtue of char- 
acter when underwritten by other virtuous aspects of the two friends’ characters. In 
this way, an Aristotelian account of friendship can escape Baron’s dilemma. 
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The Virtue of Patriotism 


This suggests that Aristotle’s conception of friendship can serve as a model for a 
plausible account of the virtue of patriotism. However, it should be emphasized that 
the suggestion here is not that patriotism is a form of friendship. To be sure, 
Aristotle’s own discussion of friendship tries to stretch the traditional Greek concept 
of friendship (philia) to cover relationships between citizens and rulers, by analogy 
with his already strained attempt, in keeping with contemporary Greek usage, to use 
that one concept to cover relationships between family members (NE VIII.10-11). In 
a modern nation-state, however, someone’s patriotic affection for her country 
remains, in the vast majority of cases, unrecognized by her country. Nor can we 
plausibly pin down a sense in which her country wishes well specifically for her, for 
her own sake, and so on. Therefore, in a modern nation-state, patriotism cannot 
ultimately be any form of Aristotelian friendship, since the affection would not be 
reciprocal, as Aristotle’s account of friendship requires. (In the case of a smaller 
political unit or community, the analogy with Aristotelian character-based friendship 
would be stronger.) Despite that point of disanalogy, patriotism emerges as a virtue 
when exhibited by a virtuous person toward a country or community that is also 
morally good. In this and in other respects, the virtue of patriotism parallels 
Aristotle’s conception of friendship. 

First, the patriotic person, like the virtuous friend, wishes well for the object of her 
loyalty. As in friendship, the other virtuous aspects of her character constrain such 
well-wishing and its manifestation in actions supportive of its object. Since some- 
one’s country will of course be good only in certain respects, her own good character 
serves to temper the enthusiasm with which she supports her country when it 
engages in morally dubious actions or policies, possibly indeed culminating in a 
sense of shame (Baron and Rogers 2018, pp. 11-13). Hence there is no reason to 
suspect, as Baron does about Maclntyre’s patriot, that the virtuous person’s wishing 
well for her country can only take into account the interests of her country and its 
inhabitants, as opposed to the interests of those outside her country. Such a blinkered 
perspective runs contrary to the virtuous perspective that, we are supposing, she fully 
possesses. Indeed, it may be that an appropriately patriotic action considers the 
interests of one’s fellow citizens and the international community over a merely 
crude understanding of the interests of one’s own country or anyway of the interests 
of its current rulers. For example, beginning in 2013, the US citizen Edward 
Snowden released thousands of classified documents exposing the massive surveil- 
lance operations of US intelligence agencies, even on US citizens, claiming that, 
“My sole motive is to inform the public as to that which is done in their name and 
that which is done against them” (The Guardian, 9 June 2013). In such a case (and 
bracketing further developments), the object of one’s patriotic loyalty can indeed be 
thought to be one’s country, bolstered or underwritten especially by the merits of its 
traditions and legislative ideals, rather than by the ideals and interests of the 
country’s current rulers or by a crude understanding of the country’s current interests 
(cf. Rorty 1998). According to an “internal” conception of the virtues, what counts as 
a merely crude understanding of the country’s interests must be assessed, here as 
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elsewhere, only from a substantive evaluative outlook. Hence a good question 
remains about whether patriotism falls short of being a virtue in someone whose 
other aspects of character fail adequately to constrain her loyalty to (and her wishing 
well for) her country. In that case her patriotism falls well short of being a virtue.* 
Indeed, the extent to which patriotism remains a virtue in any particular person 
hinges, for this very reason, on the extent to which she possesses other relevant 
virtues. Quickness is no virtue in a blind horse (Foot 1978). 

Second, patriotism seems also to be constrained by the moral goodness of the 
object of one’s loyalty. I can of course remain loyal to my country in spite of its 
moral shortcomings, just as I can remain loyal to my friend in spite of the moral 
failings in her. But there are limits. The limits might not extend to severe injustices 
committed against people outside one’s country. They might not extend to severe 
injustices inflicted against one’s fellow citizens, or against oneself, injustices that 
betray the thought that living well (ew zén) is the reason for the state’s existence 
(Aristotle, Politics 1280b39). In his popular discussion of the four loves, Lewis 
makes an observation in the nearby vicinity. He says that when rulers are “wicked,” 
they may “by propaganda encourage a demoniac condition of our sentiments in 
order to secure our acquiescence in their wickedness. If they are good, they could do 
the opposite. That is one reason why we private persons should keep a wary eye on 
the health or disease of our own love for our country” (Lewis 1988 [1960], p. 23). Of 
course determining the appropriate limits of one’s loyalty (or the health or disease of 
one’s love for country) will again require the possession and exercise of practical 
wisdom (phronésis), since no appeal has been made, here or elsewhere, to Baron’s 
“external” standpoint. But the virtuous person still cannot, and should not, remain 
loyal to what is evil (VE 1165b15). Patriotism is no virtue in an incurably unjust 
state. 

This last point differs from the point made in the first horn of Baron’s dilemma. 
There the point was that any patriotism unconstrained by an “external” standpoint is 
no virtue. Here the point is the opposite. Precisely because ethical considerations 
constrain the workings of patriotism (for instance, about the goodness of the object 
of one’s loyalty), patriotism is, in many cases, very far from being a virtue; but the 
considerations in question need not appeal to anything external to the virtuous 
person’s properly formed evaluative outlook. Someone’s loyalty to her country 
might be largely or exclusively based on the perceived merits of its apparent military 
invincibility. But it might be that an honest history of the uses of that military power, 
a history of which she might be only culpably ignorant, reveals that her loyalty to 
country, exhibited on that basis, shows a grave defect of character. In that case her 
patriotism falls well short of being a virtue. It will perhaps be useful to elaborate 
upon this point with more detailed examples. 

In order to do so, the remainder of this section considers the connections between 
patriotism and poverty in the United States, as recounted by sociologist Francesco 
Duina in his helpful book, Broke and Patriotic: Why Poor Americans Love Their 
Country (Duina 2018). Duina characterizes patriotism as “an intense love of [one’s] 
country” (Duina 2018, p. 3), but also as “a sense of pride in one’s country.” That is, 
patriotism includes a sense of pride that, on Duina’s view, “contains elements of 
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approval, recognition of the goodness and possibly greatness of one’s country, and 
beliefs in the superiority or higher standing of one’s country relative to others” 
(Duina 2018, p. 16; on the different senses of what ‘higher standing’ might mean 
here, cf. Braun 2017). Duina defines “poor” individuals as those who belong to the 
most economically disadvantaged class in society (Duina 2018, p. 2). He notes that 
around 47 million Americans (15%) live below the poverty line and that in 2012 
UNICEF reported the United States to have “the second-highest rate of child poverty 
among the world’s developed countries” (Duina 2018, p. 6). In spite of these high 
levels of poverty, Duina observed that America’s poor “are more patriotic than the 
poor in almost all other advanced countries in the world, even though the latter are in 
many ways better off,” for instance, in terms of social services (Duina 2018, p. 2). 
How do these patriotic Americans reconcile their patriotic affections, their love and 
pride for their country, with their own poverty? 

The reasons are sometimes shaky. Among the reasons for their patriotic affection 
toward the United States, Duina observed the following as common among 
America’s poor: a desire to rationalize their unfortunate situation by celebrating 
American society, and various forms of ignorance, for instance, about US military 
history and the relative quality of life in the United States in comparison to other 
developed countries (Duina 2018, pp. 41-42). Salient examples here come from 
what Duina’s respondents generally perceived to be the United States’ exceptional 
generosity, its willingness to intervene in service to others, and its commitment to 
due process of law. On the topic of generosity, one of the respondents, Denzel, said 
that “the United States does a lot of things that are good for Ethiopian kids. ... What 
other country is trying to help Ethiopians? ... You don’t see commercials on TV 
where Germany is trying to help Ethiopians; you don’t see China on TV where 
they’re trying to help Ethiopians; you don’t see that” (Duina 2018, p. 58). Such faith 
in the objectivity of US media outlets, obviously regrettable, would delight today’s 
purveyors of disinformation. 

On the United States as a global savior, the comments of one Vietnam War 
veteran are especially noteworthy. Jeff in Billings, Montana, observed that “while 
I was over there, you know, I seen a lot of stuff that wasn’t right, but for the most part 
I just felt that we needed to be over there.” Duina writes: 


“You felt that way?” He replied with conviction: “Yeah, because those people couldn’t 
defend themselves. .. . It’s like when we fought in Korea, you know.” This made me wonder 
what he would say about America’s defeat in Vietnam, so I interjected, “Korea, well Korea 
we, in the end, we cut in half, but the Vietnam War, the communists, didn’t they in the end 
run over the whole country? Jeff’s reply surprised me and was emblematic of many of the 
conversations I had, which were for the most part quite coherent but occasionally veered into 
significant confusion or factual inaccuracies: “Yeah, they tried to. But they didn’t. There’s 
still a separation.” (Duina 2018, p. 61) 


Duina’s book is full of such examples: forms of ignorance that should be deeply 
saddening to those of us from the United States who are fortunate enough to be better 
off and better informed than some of the respondents here. To be sure, some of their 
mistaken beliefs are traceable to the generally regrettable state of public education in 
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the United States (like other countries around the world), for instance, the beliefs that 
Japan is a communist country, that Canada is like a dictatorship, and that citizens 
can have their tongues cut out in Germany for criticizing the government (Duina 
2018, ch. 4). 

But some of these beliefs cannot be explained in that way. Some of the ignorance 
involved here is culpable ignorance (at least in part), because it demonstrates a 
willfulness that is predicated on a need not to know and a motivation not to learn. 
Such willful forms of ignorance are obviously not restricted to one socioeconomic 
class (Mills 2007). Nevertheless, an example from Duina’s study illustrating the 
active element in such ignorance is worth quoting at length. Duina relates this 
exchange as follows: 


When talking to Hubert and his girlfriend, Katie, in reply to my suggestion that in European 
countries and Canada the poor get more benefits from the government and they are, 
therefore, able to do more, Katie flatly rejected the ideas by saying, “No, I don’t believe it, 
I don’t believe it!” “You don’t believe it?” I replied. “No,” exclaimed Hubert, and then added 
that there “they worship the president and all that. Here you have the freedom of speech.” 
I could have pushed back a bit more but decided instead to switch angles: “Yeah, yeah, okay. 
But if they give you more benefits, I mean. . .” Katie stood her ground: “I don’t believe it,” 
while Hubert interjected, “Probably not. America is number one. Everybody wanna come 
here.” (Duina 2018, p. 73) 


This example illustrates something essential about the ignorance involved here: that 
the patriotism of the US poor often reflects a difficult and even heart-rending form of 
hope, a continuing belief in one of the only things left for economically destitute 
citizens to believe in. As one of the respondents put it, to stop believing in the United 
States would be to stop believing in herself. There is something similar that shows up 
in Lewis’s discussion. He observes that although patriotism based on national 
fictions is regrettable in some ways, “who can condemn what clearly makes many 
people, at many important moments, behave so much better than they would have 
done without its help?” (Lewis 1988 [1960], p. 25). Such patriotism is not entirely 
bad. But as Lewis hints but does not ultimately say, patriotism based on willful and 
deep-seated ignorance about the actual merits of one’s country will fall well short of 
being a virtue, because it remains sadly disconnected from the reality of what one’s 
country has become or what it has always in fact been (see e.g. Mendoza 2016). 
What this line of thinking most importantly shows is that the virtue of patriotism 
cannot coexist with an epistemology of ignorance (Mills 2007; Pohlhaus 2012; 
Fricker 2016). 

For this reason, possession of the virtue of patriotism will motivate its possessor 
to seek honest histories, and accurate contemporary accounts, of the actual practices 
and policies of her country. Lewis remarks on something similar in the case of the 
Christian church: that affection for the church can be used “to justify the most 
abominable actions,” a “terrible” subject that would require a separate book. He 
elaborates: “If ever the book which I am not going to write is written it must be the 
full confession by Christendom of Christendom’s specific contribution to the sum of 
human cruelty and treachery. Large areas of ‘the World’ will not hear us until we 
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have publicly disowned much of our past. Why should they?” (Lewis 1988 [1960], 
p. 30). The same can be said of many countries that exist today, such as the United 
States and other Western democracies. Large areas of world will not hear anything 
the United States has to say until it has publicly disowned much of its past, as well as 
its current attempts to justify the most abominable actions (cf. e.g. Zea 1992 [1957], 
ch. 8). Why should they? 


Summary and Future Directions 


Despite these different cases of patriotism gone awry, the aim of this chapter has 
been to articulate a conception of patriotism as a virtue, a conception that makes no 
appeal to an “external” standpoint. This account of patriotism proceeds only from 
within the evaluative outlook provided by possession of the other virtues of charac- 
ter. It relies on substantive conceptions of justice, courage, temperance, and so on. 
But the account that emerges is far from trivial. It articulates substantive constraints 
on patriotism from two sources: the moral character of the patriot and the moral 
goodness of the object of her loyalty. This approach therefore offers a plausible 
alternative to the “extreme” and “moderate” positions discussed previously and 
perhaps also to the other positions that constitute the recent terrain surrounding the 
topic of patriotism. Future work on Aristotelian patriotism would do well to consider 
the idea that patriotism remains a “burdened” virtue for many contemporary patriots, 
that is, a virtuous trait of character that, under current conditions of social oppres- 
sion, tends to hamper, rather than to enhance, the overall flourishing of the patriot’s 
life (Tessman 2005). As for the approach defended here, patriotic activity just is 
what, with respect to the state, a good human life ultimately is, at least when such 
activity is done by a virtuous person toward a country or community that is also 
morally good. That combination is less common than generally thought, but it is also 
something that continues to be well worth our trying to achieve. 


Endnotes 


1. The idea here is not to uphold Lewis’s discussion of love as exemplary — certainly 
not the “clubman’s crassness” about women and homosexuality which, as Ber- 
nard Williams rightly says in a 1962 book review, “make for painful reading” 
(2014, p. 25) — but rather to emphasize that friendship has long been recognized 
as a form of love. Lewis’s views on friendship and patriotism will appear 
elsewhere in this chapter, mainly for purposes of illustration; Lewis does not 
connect friendship with patriotism, which he discusses in separate chapters, while 
this chapter highlights a connection between them. In this and other ways, this 
chapter substantially develops the paper upon which it is based, Birondo (201 5a). 

2. This conception of friendship and the attendant conception of patriotism will thus 
remain sufficiently undiluted to avoid the charge of being insubstantial or 
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“watery.” See Nussbaum 2013, ch. 8; the allusion is to Aristotle’s Politics, 
1262b15-23. 

3. The word “patriotism” can be used exclusively to denote the virtuous trait of 
character that avoids both excessive and deficient loyalty to one’s country or also 
to denote a disposition that involves excessive loyalty to one’s country. The 
broader sense seems appropriate here, in spite of the Aristotelian context, because 
it seems to accord better with normal usage. Since I do indeed take it as obvious 
that wishing well for one’s country and its projects need not be excessive, this 
conception of patriotism can answer the objections that patriotism involves a 
disposition toward “bad faith” (Keller 2005) and that patriotism is ethically 
analogous to racism (Gomberg 1990; cf. Primoratz 2008, p. 221). 
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Abstract 


This chapter concerns the nature of patriotism. It focuses initially on the basic 
patriotic motive. Someone acts with this motive if and only if she acts on behalf of 
her country as such. It is argued that, intuitively, the basic patriotic motive suffices 
to make an act patriotic as far as motivation is concerned. The agent need not be 
guided by a sense of her country’s merits or feelings of love. The basic patriotic 
motive is further articulated in terms of a particular understanding of what it is for 
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a country to be one’s own. In light of this articulation, the chapter considers 
further the nature of patriotic acts, discusses patriotic persons, and discusses the 
relationship between patriotism and pride. 


Keywords 


Country - Identification - Joint commitment - Love - Patriot - Patriotic act - 
Political society - Pride 


Introduction 


This chapter concerns what patriotism is. Only once that has been decided can one 
fruitfully ask whether or not patriotism is a good thing. The word “patriotism” comes 
from the Greek word for country — “patria” — and it is generally accepted that a 
person’s patriotism has to do with her relation to her country. 

Colloquially, and in the philosophical literature surrounding patriotism, it tends to 
be assumed that in order to be patriotic, a person must have a positive attitude or 
emotion toward her country. A central question about patriotism is whether this 
attitudinal approach is correct. This chapter will argue that it is not. 

The chapter focuses on the basic patriotic motive: someone acts with this motive 
if and only if she acts on behalf of her country as such. To begin, it is argued that, 
intuitively, the basic patriotic motive suffices to make an act patriotic as far as 
motivation is concerned. There is no need to appeal, in particular, to positive 
attitudes or emotions of the agent towards her country. To say that this is so 
“intuitively” is ultimately to express the authors’ concept of patriotism. This may 
not be the only such concept in play in everyday life. The thought is that it is at least a 
common one, and worth exploring. 

Drawing on and further developing prior work of one of its authors, Gilbert (2010), 
this chapter introduces the basic patriotic motive, offers an articulated account of it, and 
explores related characterizations of a patriotic act and a patriotic person. It concludes 
with discussion of the relationship between patriotism, identification, and pride. 


Patriotism, Virtue, and Love 
Patriotic Actions and the Ascription of Virtue 


Consider Anne, a soldier who goes out to battle in her country’s army. Assuming that 
any necessary nonmotivational factors are present, what thoughts expressive of her 
motivation would suffice for her act to be patriotic? 

It seems that quite a wide range of thoughts would so suffice. Anne might simply 
invoke her country in some such way as this: “For France!” She might go further as 
in: “God for Harry, England, and St. George!” (Shakespeare 1900: 33), invoking 
king, country, and that country’s patron saint at once. 
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Going further, again, she might invoke one or more virtues of a political society — 
freedom, perhaps, or justice, or democracy — and ascribe this virtue, or these virtues, 
to her country as she invokes it. Or she might invoke past achievements of her 
country or what she sees as its glorious future. 

The point to be made here is this. Intuitively, our soldier’s unadomed “For France!” 
taken to indicate that her primary intention in going out to battle is to act on behalf of 
her country, France, does not need to be supplemented by her ascription of some 
specific virtues, achievements, or the like, to France in order for her act to be patriotic. 

It is worth briefly amplifying the point. Our soldier, though thinking of France as 
her country, may primarily be motivated by the thought that it will reward her 
financially for her efforts. Her primary intention is not, then, to act on behalf of 
France. Or she may be thinking that France will punish her if she fails to fight, and 
primarily be motivated by fear of such punishment. Once again her primary intention 
is not to act on behalf of France. Supposing, though, that France is her country and 
she intends to act on behalf of France, seen as her country, her act is intuitively a 
patriotic one from a motivational point of view. 

It is common to assume that, to put things very generally, a patriot will “conceive 
of his...country as having certain valuable characteristics” (Keller 2005: 574, citing 
Primoratz 2002: 10-11)). Setting aside the question of what a patriot is, the discussion in 
this section shows that there is no need to appeal to the ascription of valuable characteristics 
to one’s country in a description of the motivational component of a patriotic act. 


Patriotic Acts and Love 


It is often said that a patriot is one who loves his country. This idea is reflected in 
informal conversations and dictionaries as well as theoretical discussions (Primoratz 
2002: 10). The question to be discussed here is whether love is a necessary part of the 
motivation for a patriotic act. 

One problem here is that the meaning of the term “love” is notoriously unclear, if 
indeed it has a single meaning. That said, appeal to love of country is likely to 
conjure up a particular array of feelings, inclinations, and attitudes. 

Thus, if asked what it would be to love one’s country one might, off the cuff, 
suggest any or all of the following: it is to regard one’s country with reverence, to 
reflect on its institutions, when one does, with pleasure, personally to desire its 
flourishing, to be downcast at its defeats and happy when it is victorious, to miss it 
when one is traveling abroad, to rejoice in one’s return to it, to prefer living within its 
borders to living outside them, to attend with affectionate interest when it is 
mentioned, and to find one’s thoughts of it suffused with sympathetic concern. 

It may well be common for people to have such feelings, inclinations, and 
attitudes toward their country. It is surely implausible, however, to claim that any 
of them, or others like them, must be expressed when one performs a patriotic act. 

Recall the example of Anne, who is about to go out to fight on behalf of her 
country, France. Must she be expressing any of the feelings, inclinations, and 
attitudes listed, or others like them? Surely not. If she does not experience them, 
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does this make her action any the less patriotic? Again, surely not. If, for instance, 
she experiences a combination of fear and determination, that would not seem to 
detract from the patriotism of her action. 

This proposal may seem to leave little room for any intrinsic association of love 
with patriotism. It is best not to rush to that conclusion. That is because it sometimes 
seems appropriate to speak of love in a context when none of the feelings, inclina- 
tions, and so on that have just been discussed are present. 

Think of Ben, who without thought or hesitation flies to spend his vacation 
keeping a sick friend company. Ben explains himself by saying simply that this is 
something he has to do. He invokes none of the feelings, and so on, discussed above, 
and we can assume that he is right not to do so. In this context, it may seem churlish — 
or simply inaccurate — to insist that his is not an act of love. 

If we can talk of love in such a case, perhaps we can talk of it in connection with 
the patriotic act, understood initially in other terms. Indeed, it may already seem that 
this is so. That is, it may seem that someone who acts on behalf of her country as 
such thereby manifests a love of country. 

If this is granted — and it will not be questioned here — it is important to see that the 
person in question need not, at the same time, be expressing any of those feelings, 
inclinations, and so on commonly associated with love. In relation to the basic 
patriotic motive, then, and acts that are patriotic on account of it, a reference to 
love may tend to confuse, and it is not necessary to make any such reference. 


The Basic Patriotic Motive 


It has been argued so far that in characterizing a patriotic act from a motivational 
point of view, we can restrict ourselves to the basic patriotic motive. Someone acts 
from this motive if and only if she acts on behalf of her country. 

It is natural to ask why someone would act on behalf of her country. One can see 
the appeal of invoking at this point the agent’s admiration for that country, however 
qualified, or feelings of love for that country. 

Can action on behalf of one’s country make sense in the absence of such factors? 
In order to answer the question, we need an account of a country, of what it is for a 
country to be one’s own, and, finally, of what it is to act on behalf of one’s country. 

The accounts detailed in what follows draw on the longer discussion in Margaret 
Gilbert’s A Theory of Political Obligation (Gilbert 2006: chs. 7-9). See also Gilbert 
(1989: ch. 4). It will be argued that given these accounts action on behalf of one’s 
country does make sense without appeal to the agent’s admiration for her country or 
other such factors. 


Countries 
To begin, a country will be characterized as a political society or, for short, a polity. A 


country’s citizens, as understood here, are the members of the polity in question. In 
what follows, these characterizations are amplified further. 
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The account of a polity that follows describes an ideal type in the nonnormative 
sense of the sociologist Max Weber: it describes a clear case to which real life 
situations will correspond more or less perfectly (Weber 1949). For brevity’s sake, 
possible deviations from the case that is represented will not be considered. Simi- 
larly, “ideal-typical” accounts of pertinent phenomena will be offered throughout 
this chapter. 

Briefly put: 


A number of persons together constitute a polity if and only if, at a minimum, they are jointly 
committed to support and uphold as a body one or more particular political institutions. 


This account employs several technical terms. The phrase “joint commitment” is 
used here in Gilbert’s technical sense (Gilbert 2006: ch. 7 and elsewhere). Briefly to 
introduce that here: a joint commitment of two or more people is a commitment of 
those people by those people. Two or more people jointly commit the same two or 
more people by expressing their readiness to do so in conditions of common 
knowledge or, more briefly, openly. 

To say that the parties are jointly committed to support and uphold as a body a 
particular set of institutions is to say, roughly, that the parties are committed act as 
would the representatives of a single person who supported and upheld that institu- 
tion. The same goes, with relevant changes, for a joint commitment to accept a 
certain goal as a body, and so on. 

More will be said about joint commitment shortly. First some other features of the 
above account of a polity will briefly be discussed. 

A political institution is understood to be constituted in large part by a set of rules 
relating to the governance of the population in question. 

Though people constitute a polity if they are jointly committed in the way the 
account specifies, the joint commitments that constitute their particular polity may 
extend beyond the supporting and upholding as a body of a set of political institu- 
tions, as is indicated by “at a minimum” in the account. 

Thus, the proposed account respects the intuitive point that a given polity may 
have features that go beyond its political institutions. For instance, it may have goals, 
values, a moral outlook, religious convictions, and so on, that are not part and parcel 
of those institutions, though they may be reflected in them. 

Gilbert has argued at length elsewhere for joint commitment accounts of a group’s 
goals, values, and so on (e.g., Gilbert 1989, 1996, 2000). It follows that the intuitive 
point just noted can plausibly be represented as follows: those who are jointly 
committed to support and uphold as a body a particular set of political institutions 
may at the same time be jointly committed to espouse as a body certain goals, to 
endorse as a body certain values, and so on, in such a way that both the political 
institutions and the goals and so on may be said to belong to the polity in question. 

That said, the core of any polity, as such — the constitution of a minimal polity — is 
a joint commitment of the members of a given population to support and uphold as a 
body one or more particular political institutions. 

It is possible for a polity to change its character in more or less radical ways. 
Change at the level of the institutions, goals, values, and so on of the polity will 
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occur, on the current understanding of them, as a given joint commitment is altered, 
replaced by another, or simply given up. For the sake of simplicity, it has here been 
assumed — and will be assumed unless otherwise noted — that the commitments in 
question are mutually consistent. Thus, someone whose actions respect one polity- 
constituting joint commitment is not in danger of acting contrary to another. 


“My” Country 


What then is it for a country to be my country? Given that a country is a polity — a 
joint commitment of the members of a given population to support and uphold as a 
body one or more particular political institutions — the following ideal-typical 
account will be adopted here: 


A country is ones own if and only if one is party to those joint commitments that 
constitute it. 


This accords with the point that the collective “we” is appropriately used in any 
situation of joint commitment (Gilbert 1989: ch. 4). If that is so — as will be assumed 
here — then on account of her participation in the pertinent joint commitments, a 
citizen is in a position to refer to a given country and its institutions, values, and so 
on, as “ours.” 

When she is considering only herself, she can refer to that country as “mine” or, 
more strictly, “mine in my capacity as one of us.” Thus, to say that the country is 
hers, on the proposed account, is to say in effect that she helps sustain it in existence 
by virtue of her participation in the joint commitments that constitute it. 


Amplifying the Basic Patriotic Motive 


It is time to return to the basic patriotic motive. Its having issued from this motive 
was supposed to be enough to make an action patriotic, intuitively. The amplified 
account to be adopted here is this: 


One acts on behalf of one’s country if and only if, being party to the joint commitments that 
constitute it, one acts in light of these commitments in order, primarily, to conform to them. 


It will be understood that one acts in light of the pertinent joint commitments if 
one acts in light of one or more particular members of the set of commitments. 

This amplification of the basic patriotic motive accords with the following 
intuitive judgments. First, one may act in light of the pertinent joint commitments 
without conforming to them and without intending to do so, if, after giving them due 
weight in one’s deliberations, one decides that all things being equal one ought not to 
conform to them because doing so would be morally wrong. One’s action will not 
then be acting on behalf of one’s country, on this account, though one may be acting 
rightly. Nor is it a clear case of patriotic action. 
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Second, one may act in light of the pertinent joint commitments in order to 
conform to them, but not primarily in order to conform to them. One may be most 
concerned, for instance, to avoid punishment. One will not then be acting on behalf 
of one’s country, on this account. Nor, once again, is this a clear case of patriotic 
action. 


The Motivational Completeness of the Basic Patriotic Motive 


As will now be explained, given the above construal of acting on behalf of one’s 
country, there is no need to appeal to someone’s positive attitudes or feelings toward 
her country in order to explain why she would act on behalf of that country. 

Someone’s decisions can be argued normatively to constrain her. That is, for her 
to act contrary to her standing decision is for her to act in error, all else being equal. 
In other terms, it is to act as she ought not to act. Summing this up, we may say that 
her decision commits her to act in the way she decided upon. Further, her personal 
inclinations, desires, and interests are not enough to override her commitment from a 
normative point of view. Her decision commits her in a way that excludes certain 
factors from consideration. 

If we think of a person’s decisions as a creature of her will, and the ensuing 
commitments — with the features just noted — as commitments of the will, then joint 
commitments are also commitments of the will: they are creatures of two or more 
wills, and they normatively constrain the same two or more wills in the same 
exclusionary way that a person’s decision constrains her alone. 

All this being granted, one can see that for someone who is concerned to act as 
she ought to act — anyone who is rational in a broad sense — her being party to a 
given joint commitment will suffice to motivate her to conform to the commitment, 
all else being equal. Moreover, her contrary inclinations, desires, and interests will 
be excluded from consideration in deciding whether or not all else is equal. Most to 
the present point, there is no need for a person to have any particular admiration for 
her country or positive feelings toward it, in order for her to have reason to conform 
to the joint commitments that constitute it. 

It can be argued that the parties to any joint commitment owe each other actions 
required by that joint commitment, or, in other terms, are obligated to each other to 
conform to the commitment. Relatedly, each has the standing to demand of each that 
she conform, and to rebuke each for nonconformity, and ought to do so, when 
applicable, all else being equal. (See Gilbert 2006: ch. 7; Gilbert 2018, and 
elsewhere.) 

Granted that this is so, it follows that people who are jointly committed to support 
and uphold as a body a particular set of political institutions owe each other 
conforming actions. This gives the parties further, relational considerations in 
favor of their fulfillment of the joint commitment, irrespective of their evaluative 
or emotional stance toward their country. 

Directed obligations of the kind associated with joint commitment are to be 
distinguished from obligations in the sense of moral requirements. Indeed, it is 
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sometimes wrong, all things considered, to give someone the action you owe her 
through a joint commitment. You will still owe her the action in question. Yet all 
things considered you should not perform it. (See Gilbert 2006: 156-161; Gilbert 
2014: ch. 17.) 

Given that people ought to conform to a joint commitment, all else being equal, 
then, we can further spell out when all else is equal, and when it is not, in terms of 
two kinds of consideration as follows. A joint commitment trumps one’s personal 
inclinations, desires, and self-interest, as such. But it may be trumped by moral 
considerations. 


The Argument So far 


The main threads of the argument so far are as follows. Someone acts in terms of the 
basic patriotic motive if and only if she acts on behalf of her country. Her having this 
motive is sufficient, intuitively, to make her action patriotic from a motivational 
point of view. 

The basic patriotic motive was amplified thus: Someone acts on behalf of her 
country if and only if, being party to the joint commitments that constitute it, she acts 
in light of these commitments in order, primarily, to conform to them. It was then 
argued, that any joint commitment as such is motivationally complete from a rational 
point of view. 

In addition, it excludes several countervailing factors from consideration, though 
it is not conclusive in all circumstances, Morality, in particular, may forbid one from 
conforming to a given joint commitment 

Note that on this amplification of the basic patriotic motive, one’s acting in terms 
of it need not involve an unjustified partiality toward one’s own country as opposed 
to others. It may rather be a matter of responding appropriately, in the circumstances, 
to joint commitments to which one is a party. 


Patriotic Actions: A Joint Commitment Account 


Can we develop an intuitive account of a patriotic action by appealing only to the 
basic patriotic motive construed as above? The following account is an obvious 
place to start: 


(P) One’s action is patriotic if and only if one acts in light of the joint commitments that 
constitute one’s polity, in order, primarily, to conform to them. 


Recall that one acts in light of the pertinent joint commitments if one acts in light 
of one or more particular members of the total set of commitments. 

Assuming that the basic patriotic motive is sufficient to make an action patriotic 
as far as motivation goes, does one need to look beyond this motive before deciding 
whether an action is patriotic? 
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With reference to this concern, note that a wide range of actions may be 
performed from the basic patriotic motive. This is so even if we only consider action 
in light of a joint commitment to support and uphold a particular set of political 
institutions, in effect restricting our examples to citizens of a minimal polity. 

Consider Adam, who is jointly committed with others to uphold and support a 
particular set of political institutions and thereby committed to joining the army 
when he is ordered to do so by the authorities. He may join the army in light of these 
facts, and, subsequently, go out to battle in light of the fact that, again, he has been 
authoritatively ordered to do so. In doing so, he risks his life. Next, consider 
Bea, who scrupulously pays the taxes that she owes according to the tax laws of 
her country, in light of her participation in the pertinent polity-constituting 
joint commitments; she does this in spite of the fact that, as she knows, she could 
have avoided paying so much in tax without any real chance of being found out, 
and spent the money thus saved on a pressing domestic project. Finally, consider 
Carla, who brings her car to a halt at a stop-sign in the desert by reason of the fact that 
this is dictated by a law she is jointly committed with others to support and uphold, 
as a matter of their joint commitment to uphold and support a particular system 
of laws. 

If the basic patriotic motive is enough to make an action patriotic, then Adam, 
Bea, and Carla would all be performing patriotic actions when acting as described. It 
is not clear that there is anything problematic about this result. Perhaps, though, 
someone might hesitate to call Carla’s action patriotic. This could be because its cost 
in terms of her self-interest is likely to be minimal. 

In that respect, her action contrasts with those of the others. Assuming that she 
would not have stopped her car but for the sign, Carla has acted contrary to her 
inclinations, and in doing so she has expended the extra attention and effort needed 
to bring her vehicle to a stop at the sign, as opposed to simply breezing through 
it. Given what we have been told, then, she has incurred some costs, but they are 
minimal. In the other cases, there is a significant cost or potential cost to the agent in 
acting in light of the pertinent joint commitment. Adam risks his life, not to speak of 
any other risks to his person or his peace of mind, and Bea cannot undertake a 
pressing domestic project. 

There is indeed this striking difference between the cases. And perhaps the most 
salient patriotic action is pro patria mori — to die for one’s country. The salience of 
this example, however, does not itself answer the question: is a “relatively cost-free 
patriotic action” a contradiction in terms? 

One may be inclined to think of Carla’s action as patriotic if one contrasts her case 
with that of her twin, Carlos. Approaching a stop sign in the desert Carlos realizes 
that the polity-constituting joint commitments to which he is a party require him to 
stop. He immediately thinks to himself “But...do I feel like stopping?” All else 
being equal, he will only stop if the answer is positive. Finding that he feels like 
stopping — perhaps he is feeling thirsty and this will enable him more easily to drink 
some water — he stops. He would not have stopped, but for the joint commitments, 
and stops primarily in order to conform to them. Yet he would not have stopped, in 
spite of them, had he not felt like stopping. 
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Carlos’ case is at best not a clear case of patriotic action. If Carla’s case is more 
plausibly thought of as patriotic, that may be because of the apparent readiness to respect 
the trumping quality of the pertinent polity-constituting joint commitments in her case. 

In order to rule out Carlos’ case, account P can be amended as below: 


(P1) One’s action is patriotic if and only if one acts in light of the joint commitments that 
constitute one’s polity primarily in order to conform to them, and in so doing respects the fact 
that rationality requires those joint commitments to take precedence over any concurrent 
contrary inclinations or self-interested considerations as such. 


If one thinks that Carla’s action is not patriotic because it is relatively cost-free, or 
for some other reason, P1 can be amended in the proposed direction. The discussion 
that follows will focus on PI as it stands. 

According to P1, an action may be patriotic though there are moral considerations 
such that it should not have been performed, all things considered. Though such 
actions are unacceptable morally, it seems wrong to say that they are unpatriotic. 

The following trumping hypothesis suggests itself with respect to the intuitive 
concept of a patriotic action. First, it is geared in part at least to emphasize the 
trumping quality of joint commitments over contrary inclinations and self-interested 
considerations as such. In particular, it is geared in part at least to pick out actions 
that respect that trumping quality and to that extent act appropriately. Second, it is 
not geared to distinguish between cases in which one does what ought to have been 
done all things considered, and those in which one does not. Thus, it allows for an 
action that should not have been performed to be a patriotic one. 


Patriotic Actions Versus Actions Fulfilling Political Obligations 


One may think of political joint commitments as the joint commitments of a minimal 
polity, that is, joint commitments to support and uphold one or more particular 
political institutions. 

Suppose we think of someone’s political obligations as the obligations she has 
toward her fellow-citizens by virtue of her membership in a particular polity as such. 
Given P1, the class of patriotic actions that are open to someone will be broader than 
the class of actions that fulfill her political obligations when she is a citizen of a more 
than minimal polity, for they may be performed in relation to polity-constituting joint 
commitments that are not political joint commitments. 

Further, someone may fulfill her political obligations without performing a 
patriotic action if she acts in light of the relevant joint commitments but not primarily 
in order to conform to them. Her primary aim may be to accrue the approbation of 
her fellow-citizens, for instance, or to avoid their censure. 


Patriotic Actions Versus Those That Benefit One’s Country 


Given P1, one who does something in order to benefit her country may not have 
performed a patriotic act. This is correct from an intuitive point of view. 
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Someone may intend to benefit her country without, intuitively, acting on its 
behalf. Suppose, for instance, that Fay, a wealthy business owner, sets up an 
educational foundation with the intention of helping the young people of her country 
more actively to participate in the political life of that country. From this description, 
one might be inclined to judge Fay’s action to have acted on behalf of her country. 
Yet, to be sure, we need to consider the motives behind it. 

Suppose her aim in life is to better the world wherever she can, whether by 
benefiting her own country, or another. She may have chosen to benefit her own 
country on the grounds that this is the easiest way to make a difference in the world 
for the good. Her interest in benefiting her country may not be so impersonal. For 
instance, she may simply want to live somewhere with a more vibrant political 
culture. In neither of the examples does she act specifically on behalf of her country. 
Nor, as far as her story has been told so far, is her act patriotic, intuitively. 

That said, there are several ways in which an act intended to benefit one’s country 
will count as patriotic both intuitively and according to Pl. For instance, those 
seeking to benefit a polity by altering or abolishing some of its existing institutions, 
or adding to them, may be acting patriotically both intuitively and according to P1. 
They would be so acting if, for instance, they act in light of what they take to be a 
fundamental political value of their society that, in their opinion, requires the 
institutional change in question. Think here of the title of Lysander Spooner’s The 
Unconstitutionality of Slavery (Spooner 1845), and debates around its implicit claim. 
In this way, the actions of those who advocate reform and even quite radical change 
may be engaging in patriotic action. 


Unpatriotic Actions 


What account of an unpatriotic act suggests itself in light of P1? In order to answer 
this question, it will be useful to compare some intuitive judgments on cases. 

In the first case, Gilda deliberately fails to pay the taxes she should pay according 
to the laws of her country, consciously flouting polity-constituting joint commit- 
ments to which she is a party. She makes her decision not to pay these taxes without 
reference to any moral considerations, but as a matter of simple self-interest. Indeed, 
she thinks that these taxes are perfectly fair and otherwise unexceptionable. Gilda’s 
action may well be deemed unpatriotic. 

In the second case, Hank is considering an order to go out to fight in a particular 
war. As it happens, the moral character of this particular war is such that he ought not 
to fight in it though his doing so is required by the polity-constituting joint commit- 
ments to which he is a party. Hank realizes this, and therefore refuses to obey the 
order. His refusal appears to be neither unpatriotic nor patriotic. 

Consonant with the idea that it is not unpatriotic is the following consideration. 
Though there are issues about how legal systems should handle conscientious 
objection, both general and selective, conscientious objection is not generally 
understood to be unpatriotic 

The judgment that Hank’s refusal was not patriotic — though not unpatriotic either 
— assumed it was prompted by its moral correctness. His refusal to fight would be 
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patriotic if, for instance, it stemmed from a sincere belief that the war in question and 
his fighting in it falls foul of joint commitments that lie at the foundation of his polity 
— in spite of what the properly elected authorities have ordered. 

Now consider a third case, one that is significantly different from both of the 
previous ones. Ian has gone into battle in his country’s army when ordered to do so 
by the authorities. Overcome by fear, he flees from the battlefield, all the while 
berating himself for acting as he does, since he believes that all things considered 
flight is unwarranted for him as a citizen. 

Though Ian’s flight in panic is not a patriotic action, it is not clearly unpatriotic 
either. Certainly, he has not coolly decided to leave the field. It is an unwanted state 
of fear that prompts him to flee in spite of his judgment that this is not what he ought 
to do all things considered. 

How might one rule in Gilda’s case while ruling out Hank’s high-minded refusal 
and Ian’s fearful flight? The following ideal-typical account suggests itself: 


(U) Someone’s act is unpatriotic if and only if, in performing it she intentionally fails to 
conform to the polity-constituting joint commitments to which she is a party, on grounds 
solely of personal inclination or self-interest, as such. 


Someone who is unpatriotic in the sense that U articulates fails to act appropri- 
ately in light of joint commitments to which she is a party. This gives the concept of 
the unpatriotic an inherently negative valence. 


On the Contrast between Patriotic and Unpatriotic Actions 


Suppose that (U) or something very like it is correct. The following hypothesis then 
suggests itself: the contrast between patriotic and unpatriotic acts is geared to 
distinguish between acts that appropriately rank one’s polity-constituting joint 
commitments against one’s inclinations and self-interest, as such, and acts that 
do not. 

This hypothesis accords with the trumping hypothesis in relation to the concept of 
a patriotic act. According to that hypothesis, the intuitive concept of a patriotic act is 
geared to emphasize the trumping quality, from a rational point of view, of joint 
commitments over contrary inclinations and self-interested considerations as such. It 
now seems that can also be said of the intuitive concept of an unpatriotic act. 
Whereas the patriotic act is one that respects the trumping power of polity- 
constituting joint commitments over contrary personal inclinations and self-interest 
as such, the unpatriotic act does the opposite. 

If this is right, then once someone appeals to moral considerations and acts on the 
resulting all things considered judgment, we leave the territory divided between the 
concepts of the patriotic and the unpatriotic. The same is true when one’s action 
involves no intentional subordination of inclinations and self-interest to joint com- 
mitments or vice versa. 
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Thus, the concept of an unpatriotic act makes a clear judgment on Gilda the 
tax-evader’s case, but does not claim for itself Hank’s high-minded refusal and Ian’s 
fearful flight. The concept of a patriotic act, meanwhile, claims none of these. 


Patriotic Persons 


Allowing that the account of patriotic actions given by P1 is accepted, the following 
account of a rational patriot suggests itself. 


(RP) One is a rational patriot in relation to one’s country, C, if and only if one acts, or is 
disposed to act, in order to conform to the joint commitments constitutive of C, insofar as, in 
one’s own sincere judgment, one is rationally required to do so, all things considered. 


A rational patriot is assumed to understand that her joint commitments trump her 
inclinations and self-interest, as such, from the point of view of what rationality 
requires of her, though it may be that all things considered she ought not to conform 
to a given joint commitment. 

Suppose one refuses to fight on behalf of one’s country in particular war because 
one believes that moral considerations are such that all things considered, one should 
not do so. What if one’s all-things-considered judgment is wrong? What if one’s 
“weighing” of the considerations involved is in fact self-serving? 

The reference to sincere judgment in the account of a rational patriot is intended 
to rule out self-serving judgments. Meanwhile, one can usefully distinguish 
between wise rational patriots and unwise rational patriots. To give an account of 
the former: 


(WRP) One is a wise rational patriot if and only if one is a rational patriot whose pertinent 
sincere all-things-considered judgments are correct. 


Though few may satisfy the conditions of this ideal-typical account, many will do 
so to some extent. 

Someone might wonder how many rational patriots there are. Though one’s 
actions may regularly be required given the set of polity-constituting joint com- 
mitments to which one is a party, it seems possible that these commitments rarely 
figure in one’s reasoning about what to do. One may regularly pay one’s taxes out 
of habit, for instance. Or one may have in the forefront of one’s mind that one does 
not wish to lay oneself open to a spell locked up in jail. Such things may be true of 
many of those actions that conform to a given agent’s polity-constituting joint 
commitments. 

Intuitively, mere conformity to such commitments is not enough to make a person 
patriotic. In cases such as those described, however, it may be that one would 
retrieve the fact of one’s joint commitments, were one moved to act contrary to 
them, and then would act as would any rational patriot. Thus the person paying his 
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taxes with the thought that he does not want to go to jail, when apprised of the fact 
that he is most unlikely to be caught, may reflect that he cannot in any case refrain 
from paying his taxes, in spite of the personal cost of not doing so, since “These are 
our laws after all.” 

This type of person, it might be said, is as much of a rational patriot as he needs to 
be, for practical purposes. In light of this judgment, one might want to amend the 
account of a rational patriot accordingly. Or one can simply emphasize that the 
account given is ideal-typical, and that some people whom one would reasonably 
count as patriotic approximate its conditions in the way just indicated. 

By definition, to be a rational patriot, one need not act above and beyond what he 
sees as required by the pertinent joint commitments, all else being equal. A given 
person may act or be disposed to act in ways he sees as either required or super- 
erogatory with respect to such commitments, insofar as, in his own sincere judgment, 
he is rationally permitted to do so. He may tend to go “above and beyond the call of 
duty.” One might label such a person a rational super-patriot. 

The discussion that follows here focuses on the situation of the rational patriot, 
along with those who are rational patriots “plus.” 


Patriotism, Identification, and Pride 


It may be supposed that a patriotic person will be proud of her country. This is close 
to the idea that she will ascribe to her country one or more virtues or achievements. It 
is not equivalent to this idea because one can ascribe virtues to a country not one’s 
own, as one can, in some sense love another country. Thus one encounters people 
who are not British who are self-confessed “‘anglophiles.” It is not clear, indeed, that 
there are any conceptual restrictions on who or even what one can think well of or in 
some sense love. 

Pride is different in this respect. If someone witnesses a stranger executing a 
perfect somersault in a gymnastics competition, she would need to explain why she 
commented: “I am so proud of her.” 

Intuitively, if a country is my country then no conceptual barrier is stepped over 
when I say that I am proud of it or of some of its deeds. One might see this as 
predictable since after all the country is in some sense “mine.” Nonetheless, it makes 
sense to ask how it is that pride is a proper response on my part to my country’s 
achievements — to elaborate my relationship to the country that I am entitled to call 
mine — and ours. 

Note that even one who stayed at home, unwell, while her country’s army won an 
important battle in the course of a just war is apparently in a position to say, with 
pride, that “we” won the battle, including herself in the referent of “we.” The joint 
commitment account of a country offers a way of understanding the propriety of this 
and any other citizen’s pride qua citizen. 

Let us say that someone identifies with her country when she thinks of it as in 
some sense “mine.” Her so thinking would be legitimate were she to recognize that 
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she is party to the joint commitments that constitute the country in question. Such 
recognition can be expected, at some level, of any party to those commitments. 

This recognition makes her susceptible to feelings of pride that might otherwise 
be hard to explain. Although our invalid has not personally won the battle, the polity 
of which she is a sustaining member has won it. Her identification with the country 
also makes her susceptible to a sense of responsibility for her polity’s bad actions: 
she may have feelings of guilt and shame even if she herself is not morally 
responsible and does not believe that she is (see Gilbert 1997). 

Note that identification, as understood here differs from identification on an 
account such as MacMullen’s in which susceptibility to pride and shame is close 
to a defining feature of identification (MacMullen 2014: 78). 

There are good reasons for not insisting that, by definition, a patriotic person who 
identifies with her country is, in particular, proud of it. For one thing, someone may 
not be given to pride, whether on her own account or on account of anything else. 
Supposing that pride would be appropriate in her own case or in that of her country, 
she simply does not feel it. If she otherwise passes the bar as a patriotic person, it 
would seem wrong to deny her that label on account of her lack of pride in her 
country, however fine that country is. 

Further, one’s country may be such that pride is not an appropriate attitude 
towards it, given its attributes and actions. It may not be evil, corrupt, or degenerate, 
it may simply be so-so — or good enough. It may have its merits, but it may have 
significant flaws. Depending on its actions, what it does may merit not pride but 
shame, guilt, or remorse, or, simple acceptance. (See Gilbert 1997, 2000.) 

Understanding that her country is significantly flawed, a citizen may be angry, 
disappointed, and so on, yet still be ready to act on behalf of her country when she 
ought to do so, all things considered. This, she understands, is her country — 
whether or not it is a proper object of pride at this moment, or ever has been. In 
these circumstances, it seems wrong to refuse to see the actions that ensue as 
patriotic. 


Concluding Summary 


Many tend to understand patriotism in terms of love, the ascription of valuable 
characteristics to one’s country, or its relative, pride. This chapter has outlined a 
perspective on patriotic actions and persons that makes no definitional appeal to 
love, valuing, or pride. Rather, it references acting on behalf of one’s country as 
such, amplifying that idea by reference to a particular, precise account of what it is 
for a country to be one’s own. 

Given that account, none of love, valuing, and pride is necessary to provide a 
motive for patriotic action. That is not to say, of course, that one may not have 
strongly positive feelings towards one’s country, think well of it, and be proud of 
it. Even if one does not, however, it is possible for one to be patriotic and regularly to 
perform patriotic actions. 
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There are important moral reasons for people to contribute to the democratic 
polities of which they are citizens and/or residents. But recognition of these 
reasons, even when supported by considerations of narrow self-interest and by 
certain habits and tastes, is insufficient to reliably motivate most people. Patriotic 
love promises to make up the motivational shortfall, but at a high price: love 
of one’s polity impairs one’s capacity to see that polity’s weaknesses and faults. 
This price might be worth paying if patriotic love were the only available solution 
to the civic motivation problem. But civic identification is an attractive alternative. 
Identification can be separated from affection, both conceptually and psycholog- 
ically. And civic identification does not impair civic judgment as severely as 
patriotic love does. The best solution to the civic motivation problem is therefore 
to cultivate civic identification without, as far as possible, arousing patriotic love. 
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People’s motives to contribute to the democratic polities of which they are citizens 
and/or residents are often weaker than the moral reasons for them to do so. Call this 
the civic motivation problem. The moral reasons for civic action are grounded in 
the great moral value of flourishing democratic polities as the most legitimate (and 
often the most reliable) way to realize certain morally important public goods: justice, 
security, and social coordination. Citizenship in a polity affords distinctive opport- 
unities to contribute to that polity’s flourishing (by, for example, casting an informed 
and considered vote, serving conscientiously on a jury, or standing for and per- 
forming well in public office). And a polity’s residents, most of whom are typically 
also citizens, are the only people who are routinely in a position to contribute to the 
realization of morally important goods in that polity by complying with its laws, 
supporting its authorities, and executing most of its essential functions. The distinc- 
tive opportunities that people have by dint of their citizenship and/or residency in 
a particular polity give rise to special moral reasons for action. Sometimes those 
reasons are strong enough to generate moral obligations (Stilz 2009, especially 
195-204). 

Human nature being what it is, the moral reasons for civic action are often 
motivationally insufficient. Even when a person knows that her civic action would 
produce an outcome of significant moral value, this knowledge often will not 
provide her with enough motivation to act at some cost to herself. And there are 
contexts in which the marginal effect of one person’s civic action is very likely to be 
zero: when decisions are made democratically in a large polity, usually no individ- 
ual’s contribution to the decision process is pivotal, and it is almost never the case 
that one private citizen’s contribution is pivotal. Voting is only the simplest and most 
familiar example of this general phenomenon. There are moral reasons to do one’s 
fair share rather than free-ride on the civic contributions of others, but these reasons 
generally have even less motivational force than the moral reasons to act in ways that 
will have morally good consequences. 

Given that moral reasons are insufficiently strong and reliable motives for civic 
action, can we rely on narrow self-interest for supplementary motivation? Almost 
every citizen benefits from the survival and flourishing of her polity, after all. But 
when civic actions are purely voluntary — that is, neither coerced nor compensated — 
the narrowly self-interested rational strategy in a mass democracy is almost always 
to free-ride. Even when the marginal effect of one’s civic contribution would be 
significant and positive, the benefits would typically be dispersed widely and would 
therefore accrue mainly to other citizens whose well-being does not figure in one’s 
narrow self-interest. 

Coercion has a role to play in overcoming this free-rider problem, but there are 
often principled and/or practical reasons for the polity not to try to force people 
to contribute to civic life. Polities exceed their legitimate authority if they coerce 
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their citizens to perform civic actions that are supererogatory. And, as a practical 
matter, some civic obligations are not realistically enforceable: assuming that there 
is a moral obligation to pay at least some minimal attention to public affairs, it is 
hard to imagine how the blunt instrument of coercion could ensure that citizens 
discharge such an obligation. More generally, enforcing laws is always costly: 
detecting and prosecuting offenders consumes valuable resources, especially when 
the polity is careful to respect citizens’ procedural rights and to avoid punishing the 
innocent. And even when it is appropriate, all things considered, for civic contri- 
butions to be legally required, it is usually unwise to rely exclusively on fear of 
punishment to motivate compliance. It is often very costly and sometimes impos- 
sible for the polity to secure the desired level of compliance only by wielding a big 
stick. 

Sometimes polities can and should use a carrot instead of (or as well as) a stick: 
financial compensation and other incentives for civic action have a role to play, but 
such strategies for harnessing citizens’ narrow self-interest may increase the quantity 
of civic action at grave cost to its quality. Besides which, since a polity that provides 
financial rewards for civic action must pay these rewards out of tax revenues that 
are coercively extracted, paying citizens to perform common civic actions (such as 
voting) is vulnerable to the same principled arguments against threatening them with 
fines for nonperformance. 

The preceding analysis shows that we cannot expect a satisfactory solution to the 
civic motivation problem as long as citizens’ motives to contribute to their polities are 
limited to narrow self-interest and recognition of the disinterested moral reasons to do 
so. One important response to this conclusion is to assert the vital role of habits 
and tastes in motivating civic action (Berger 2011, 148-157). The great advantage 
of these motives is that they do not depend upon any (moral or self-interested) 
consequentialist calculus of instrumental rationality, so they are not vulnerable to 
the excruciating logic of free-riding. But, although there is doubtless always some 
scope for more effectively cultivating civic habits in the young and rendering 
civic participation more appealing to citizens generally, it is hard to imagine that a 
combination of habits, tastes, disinterested moral motivation, and narrow self-interest 
could suffice to solve the civic motivation problem. What is strikingly absent from 
this list of motives is any sense of special connection to one’s polity. The rest of this 
chapter explores two such special connections. 

The first section of the chapter evaluates a traditional solution to the civic moti- 
vation problem: patriotic love, that is, a special affection for one’s country (or polity — 
a better term since not all of the entities that concern us are countries: the civic 
motivation problem arises also with respect to cities, counties, the fifty US states, 
etc.). Patriotic love promises to solve the civic motivation problem, but critics charge 
that the cure may be worse than the disease. In particular, patriotic love is commonly 
associated with a diminished ability to perceive one’s polity’s faults, both because 
“love is blind” — it inhibits critical thinking about its object — and because patriotic 
love is often aroused by a form of civic education or political socialization that offers 
an exaggeratedly rosy view of the polity, its history, and current institutions. This 
critique of patriotic love is powerful, but it may not succeed in showing that the cure is 
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truly worse than the disease. If patriotic love were the only way to solve the civic 
motivation problem, we might be best advised to accept the accompanying impair- 
ment of citizens’ critical judgment as a necessary evil, a(n admittedly high) price 
worth paying for increased levels of civic contribution. 

But there is an alternative, and the bulk of this chapter explores that alternative. 
Identification with one’s polity is often treated as if it were inseparable from love of 
that polity. But this is a mistake born of excessive focus on the concept of patriotism. 
It can be argued that patriotism requires not only love of a polity to which one 
(objectively) belongs but also (subjective) identification with that polity. Nathanson 
(1993, 34-35) takes such a view. Keller (2008, 65-67) disagrees. But this is 
fundamentally a semantic issue. Everyone agrees that one can love a polity without 
identifying with it. And, more importantly, one can identify with a polity without 
loving it. This formula — identification without affection — is an attractive solution to 
the civic motivation problem because identification with one’s polity does not impair 
civic judgment as severely as love does. 


Love 


The traditional solution to the civic motivation problem is patriotic love, a special 
affection for one’s polity. Such love constitutes a certain kind of self-interested 
motive for civic action. Any plausible conception of self-interest must recognize 
that the concept includes not only interests in the self but also interests of the self 
(Gauthier 1986); if we understand a person’s self-interest in terms of the satisfaction 
of her preferences, some of those preferences are other-regarding as opposed to self- 
regarding. By including the good of the polity among the interests of the self, the 
introduction of patriotic love expands the range of actions for which citizens will 
experience self-interested motivation. In the words of Eamonn Callan (2006, 543), 
“love of country blurs the distinction between self-interest and the interests of 
compatriots in a way that makes action to support the creation of just institutions 
less costly.” Patriotic love may even help to solve the civic motivation problem in 
cases in which the citizen’s civic action would have zero marginal effect on her 
polity. A citizen’s affection for her polity can underpin expressive reasons for civic 
action; such a citizen’s motive for participating in an election need not be to benefit 
the polity by influencing the outcome but rather to express her affection for the 
polity. 

Patriotic love is the traditional solution to the civic motivation problem, but 
it invites a very important objection, namely, that such love is associated with a 
diminished capacity to think critically about one’s polity. In its most straightforward 
and potent form, this objection consists in the claim that “love of country impedes 
the civic and political judgment of citizens [because] loving something does entail 
an inclination to view it in a favorable light” (Hand 2011, 341 and 343, emphasis 
in original; see also Keller 2005, 580). Love may not be blind, but its vision is 
systematically distorted. A related worry is that patriotic love is most readily and 
effectively cultivated through forms of civic education and political socialization that 
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present an exaggeratedly rosy view of the polity, its institutions, and history (Galston 
1989, 90-91). Whether biases in civic judgment are caused directly by the presence 
of patriotic love or by the processes that arouse such love (or both), the link between 
patriotic love and impaired civic judgment takes the luster off the former as a 
potential solution to the civic motivation problem. 

How might one respond to this objection? One possible response is simply 
to accept the force of the objection but to argue that impaired civic judgment is the 
price we must pay for a solution to the civic motivation problem. If, like Alexis de 
Tocqueville ([1850] 2006), we believe that the highest priority for a democratic polity 
is always to combat the ever-present tendency of citizens to disengage from public 
life, patriotic love’s unfortunate side-effect may have to be viewed as a necessary evil. 
This seems to be Callan’s (2006, 543) response, which Michael Hand (2011, 
342-343) rightly regards as weak. It is not clear why we should follow Tocqueville 
and Callan in regarding impaired civic judgment as less of an evil than low civic 
motivation. And, more fundamentally, if we concede the force of the objection to 
patriotic love, we should not endorse such love as the lesser of two evils unless and 
until we have exhausted the effort to find a third option, a less costly solution to the 
civic motivation problem. 

But must we concede the force of the “love impairs judgment” objection to patriotic 
love? The objection, although less potent than it might initially seem, cannot be 
dismissed. To see why, we must briefly consider two possible defenses of patriotic 
love that are rather more robust than Callan’s “lesser of two evils” response. 

One robust defense of patriotic love flatly denies the empirical claim that love 
distorts judgment. Although many citizens who love their polity struggle to think 
critically about its laws and actions, correlation is not causation. Citizens who love 
their polity are more likely to have been educated or socialized in ways that are biased 
in favor of existing laws and/or to have been taught to believe in the merits of the 
institutions through which the polity makes decisions and therefore to trust that the 
decisions themselves are good. And, although this kind of education may precisely be 
the source of many citizens’ patriotic love, there are alternative ways to arouse 
patriotic love that do not involve exaggerating the polity’s merits. So we should not 
draw any hasty conclusions from the correlation between patriotic love and distorted 
judgment. 

Stephen Nathanson (1993, 90-91) argues that the claim that love distorts judgment 
“relies on an exaggerated, highly romanticized account of love,” insisting that 
“to think that this condition of blind passion is typical of love is to caricature love 
and to overlook its complexity... Admittedly, it may be painful to become aware of 
negative facts about those we love. .. Nonetheless, we are capable of seeing what the 
problems are, and our love is revealed in what we do with this knowledge, not in our 
inability to face up to it.” This is a heroic attempt to vindicate patriotic love, but it 
succeeds only in justifying the modest propositions that love is rarely fully blind and 
that less passionate forms of love enjoy better vision. Nathanson’s protestations do 
nothing to undermine the similarly modest proposition that love often biases our 
perception and judgment in ways that favor the object of our love. That proposition is 
a commonplace among academic psychologists (Murray et al. 1996; Leising et al. 
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2010). Indeed, Nathanson (1993, 61) himself seems unable to sustain his heroic 
defense of patriotic love; his reference to humans’ “deep and admirable need to 
believe in the goodness of the groups to which we are attached” leaves little doubt that 
affective attachments compromise the rationality of our processes of belief formation, 
retention, and rejection. 

The claim that love distorts judgment must not be overstated, but nor can it 
plausibly be denied; although loving one’s polity is obviously not incompatible with 
finding fault with it, love does dispose one to be less critical. Even love’s defenders 
typically acknowledge this fact. Callan (2006, 542) concedes that “one familiar 
frailty of love is our susceptibility to lose truthful perception of the beloved when 
its value has been severely compromised.” And, for Troy Jollimore (2011, 52), “love 
does, by its nature, involve epistemic partiality.” 

To claim that one’s patriotic love has no effect on one’s civic judgment is 
not unlike claiming that one is immune to the non-rational effects of advertising. 
The former claim should be treated with the same high degree of skepticism that is 
customarily and rightly applied to the latter. In both cases, introspection is unreliable; 
one is often unaware of the non-rational ways in which one is influenced by adver- 
tising, and the same is surely true for the biases in civic judgment that result from 
patriotic love. This is not to deny that people who love their polity differ greatly in the 
extent to which their civic judgment is thereby biased. There may even be a few 
people whose patriotic love truly has no significant effect on their civic judgment. But 
these super-citizens probably represent only a tiny fraction of the many people who 
claim to achieve this psychological feat. And any assessment of patriotic love as a 
potential solution to the civic motivation problem in a democratic society will have to 
reckon with its implications for all citizens, not just super-citizens. 

Given that affection distorts judgment, one might think that the best solution to 
the civic motivation problem is a form of patriotic love that involves no such positive 
affect. The terms love and affection are often used interchangeably, but perhaps this 
unduly constrains our understanding of the ways in which love can manifest itself. 
In particular, one might think that there is a form of love that consists wholly in 
feeling special concern for the well-being of its object, without any special affection 
for that object. If patriotic love could take this form, it would generate civic 
motivation without distorting civic judgment. But love of this kind is a mirage. 
There is no love without affection, no special feeling of concern for an object’s well- 
being that is not grounded in positive affect. 

It is certainly true, as Callan (2006, 528) has noted, that one can love an object 
without having any special motivation to promote its well-being. This is the sense 
in which some non-Londoners love London. They would not lift a finger to help 
the city, but they genuinely love it. To be clear, the people in question do not merely 
believe that London is objectively a great city, although many do indeed believe this. 
They (also) have a positive and enduring emotional attitude towards London: they 
feel for the city a special affection that is typically the legacy of strongly positive 
sentiments that suffused their early perceptions of and encounters with it. But the fact 
that affection can exist without special concern does not show that the inverse is also 
true. Special concern cannot exist without affection. 
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This claim may seem vulnerable to certain obvious counterexamples. But these 
putative counter examples all turn out to conflate other psychological phenomena 
with either special concern or affection. For example, we can readily imagine, and 
many of us know, people who exhibit special motivation to contribute voluntarily 
to a particular polity for which they feel no affection. Are such people manifesting 
a feeling of special concern for the polity’s well-being? They are not. In some cases, 
they are simply dutiful: they are motivated by their belief that there are special moral 
reasons to contribute to a polity of which one is a citizen (and/or a resident). In other 
cases (to be discussed shortly), civic motivation derives from identification with the 
polity. Such identification is often accompanied by special concern for the polity’s 
well-being, but it need not be. When special concern is carefully distinguished from 
other civic motivations, it should be clear that it is essentially an expression of 
affection and cannot be separated therefrom. 

Of course, it is perfectly possible to feel special concern for an object about which 
one holds strongly negative evaluative beliefs. One may judge that one’s polity 
is incompetent and morally rotten while nonetheless feeling a deep concern for its 
well-being. But cases of this kind do not demonstrate that special concern can exist 
without affection. They merely make vivid the distinction between affection for an 
object and favorable judgments about that object. Emotional attitudes can be positive 
despite cognitive assessments that are negative, and vice versa. And it is important to 
note that the existence of people who both love their polity and hold predominantly 
negative evaluative beliefs about it does not contradict the proposition that affection 
positively biases judgment. Such people would evaluate the polity even less favor- 
ably if they did not love it. And their love will positively bias their judgments about 
any efforts the polity makes to improve itself. 

So much for attempts to deny that love biases judgment. An alternative and equally 
robust defense of patriotic love might be termed the conservative response: if (the 
cultivation of) patriotic love does indeed render one less likely to find fault with one’s 
polity, this effect may be more desirable than undesirable. This is conservatism in 
the literal sense of conserving the status quo, regardless of where existing political 
arrangements lie on the left-right ideological spectrum. In the absence of positive 
sentimental relationships to our polities, we would often be too quick to find fault 
with them. Under certain conditions that warrant confidence in the merits of existing 
political institutions, status quo biases in citizens’ judgment improve the accuracy of 
their judgments (MacMullen 2011). Patriotic love may thereby usefully discourage 
each generation from unwisely dismantling established institutions of considerable 
substantive merit. And if the government’s decision procedures are superior to the 
individual’s private judgment and the individual would be insufficiently trusting of 
government decisions in the absence of patriotic love, the biases associated with 
patriotic love again may improve the accuracy of citizens’ judgments. In short, if 
citizens who love their country see it through rose-tinted spectacles, that filter may 
usefully correct for our hubristic tendency to trust our own individual judgment over 
time-proven political formulas and the outcomes of reliable decision procedures. 

Furthermore, a disposition to approve of status quo political arrangements may be 
desirable to some extent for three reasons that are independent of the substantive 
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merits of those arrangements (MacMullen 2011, 881-882). First, citizens are more 
likely to comply with laws and executive orders that they support, so a widespread 
inclination to view these demands favorably conduces to political order and social 
coordination, which are valuable even if the government’s demands are far from 
ideal. Second, the biases associated with patriotic love may serve as valuable 
counterweights to our instinct for costly and risky political experimentation; there 
is some value in political stability and continuity even when the arrangements that 
are preserved are decidedly suboptimal. And third, people are typically happier 
living under political institutions that they support. 

The conservative defense of patriotic love succeeds in taking some of the sting 
out of the “love impairs judgment” objection, but it is not wholly successful. 
In particular, although there usually are some status quo political arrangements 
that citizens would ideally see through rose-tinted spectacles, patriotic love is 
indiscriminate: it inclines citizens to approve of all features of their polity, including 
features whose merits ought to be the subject of lively and unbiased debate not with 
standing any potential costs in terms of compliance, stability, and individual con- 
tentment. Status quo biases have their place in civic education, but we should 
preserve the option of choosing when and where they are appropriate (MacMullen 
2015, > Chaps. 6, “Patriotism and Republicanism” and > 7, “Liberal Patriotism”). 
The blanket status quo bias introduced by patriotic love is not desirable. 


Identification 


Although the “love impairs judgment” objection is somewhat weakened by the two 
robust responses considered in the previous section, it ultimately survives those 
responses. Should we therefore fall back on the aforementioned less robust response 
of Callan and Tocqueville, endorsing patriotic love as the lesser of two evils? We 
certainly should not do so until we have exhausted our search for a third option, a 
less costly way to solve the civic motivation problem. And there is a strong case for 
regarding identification with one’s polity as this better solution. 

Civic identification, although often found together with patriotic love, is concep- 
tually distinct from and can exist without any such positive affect (Elkins and Sides 
2007, 696). To identify with a polity is to feel a special connection to that polity’s 
agency. Nathanson (1993, 35) describes identification as “a sense of ‘my-ness’ that 
gives rise to feelings of pride when the country acts well or shame when it acts 
poorly.” Nathanson is right to focus on susceptibility to feelings of pride and shame 
as the distinctive characteristic of identification. And we should add that a person 
who identifies with her polity will have these feelings about the polity’s significant 
omissions as well as its positive actions. 

But it is hard to see what exactly is gained by saying, as Nathanson does, that 
susceptibility to pride and shame arises from “a sense of ‘my-ness’.” How would this 
sense disclose itself except through manifestations of pride and shame? A person’s 
tendency to refer to a particular country as “my country” does not show that she 
identifies with it in any meaningful sense, let alone in the sense that concerns us here. 
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If, when discussing what she regards as some terrible misdeed by the US government, 
an American citizen says that “my country did it,” she is not necessarily thereby 
expressing shame. A listener will sometimes be able to judge based on emphasis: 
“my country did it” is usually an expression of shame, whereas “my country did it” 
often expresses a sense of detachment from one’s country’s actions that constitutes 
precisely the absence of civic identification. 

Ifa willingness to speak of “my country” is a necessary but insufficient condition 
for civic identification, willingness to speak in the language of “we” when describing 
the country’s actions is sufficient but not necessary. A citizen who uses the first- 
person plural in this way will not only be susceptible to pride and shame (Gilbert 
2009, 344) but will typically also feel a degree of ownership of the polity’s actions in 
the sense of feeling some responsibility for them even when she did not support them 
and may indeed have vigorously opposed them (Gilbert 1997). When she judges her 
polity’s actions to have been bad, this sense of responsibility goes by the name of 
guilt, and it is importantly distinct from shame. We can see the conceptual distinction 
most clearly in a different context: one can feel ashamed of one’s cousin’s misdeed 
without feeling at all guilty about it. Oddly, the English language lacks a word that 
uniquely names the feeling of responsibility for an action one perceives to have been 
good, the feeling that relates to pride as guilt does to shame. Let us use the word 
“creditworthiness” for this feeling, which is importantly distinct from pride: one can 
feel proud of one’s wife’s achievement without feeling at all “creditworthy” about it. 
Feeling some responsibility for one’s polity’s actions may well be a component of 
the best solution to the civic motivation problem, and it is worth including in the 
analysis for that reason, but it is not a necessary concomitant of civic identification 
understood simply as susceptibility to pride and shame. 

Even when a person’s susceptibility to pride and shame at a polity’s actions is 
accompanied by a sense of responsibility for those actions, he may not hold the 
corresponding belief that he bears any responsibility for those actions (as distinct 
from the straightforwardly true belief that he is responsible for the role he personally 
played — or failed to play — in the process whereby those actions were determined). 
There is a difference between feeling (partially) responsible and believing that one is 
(partially) responsible; in particular, the former can arise without the latter. A young 
German citizen today may fee/ responsible for Germany’s actions both during the 
Nazi era and in the recent European financial crisis but not believe that he is in any 
way responsible for either; he was not born until long after the Second World War, 
and, let us assume, he went to great lengths to oppose Germany’s imposition of 
austerity on other European countries. 

The feeling of guilt is neither identical to nor inseparable from its corresponding 
belief. You can feel guilt about your child’s or your great-grandfather’s wicked 
actions without believing that you are in any way morally responsible for those 
actions. The feeling may persist no matter how often and how forcefully your friends 
remind you that you are not responsible. Ex hypothesis, it is not that your friends fail 
to persuade you; in fact, they are preaching to the choir because you already believe 
what they are telling you, and you continue to believe it. Your feelings of responsi- 
bility extend beyond your beliefs about responsibility. 
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Indeed, it is good for people’s feelings of responsibility for their polity’s actions 
to extend beyond their beliefs about responsibility (MacMullen 2015, 129-131). 
Susceptibility to feelings of guilt (and “creditworthiness”) about one’s polity’s 
actions is a valuable source of civic motivation (Gilbert 1997, 83), but the corres- 
ponding belief that one is (partially) responsible for those actions would be false. One 
can only be responsible for one’s own actions (including, of course, the actions one 
performs — and fails to perform — in the process that determines a polity’s actions). 
A person whose feelings of responsibility do not extend beyond her beliefs about 
responsibility must therefore either lack a valuable source of civic motivation or hold 
a false belief. There is no need to accept either of these costs. Although the feeling that 
one is partially responsible for one’s polity’s actions cannot be justified by appealing 
to the facts about individual moral responsibility, the feeling can nonetheless be 
sufficiently justified by appeal to its utility in providing much-needed motivation 
for morally important actions. Analogously, it is morally desirable for parents to feel 
responsible for their child’s actions, as opposed to feeling responsible only for their 
own behavior as parents, despite the fact that they are not directly and independently 
responsible for the child’s actions; the extra sense of responsibility increases parents’ 
motivation to raise good children. But, although it is valuable for parents to have this 
feeling, it is undesirable for them to have the corresponding belief because that belief 
would be false. 

Because feeling responsible for one’s polity’s actions is a concept entirely distinct 
from feeling responsible for one’s own contributions to the process of determining 
those actions, the presence and intensity of the former feeling need bear no relation 
to the extent of one’s (potential) influence on the latter process. Absence of influence 
is compatible with feelings of responsibility; someone who lives under a dictatorship 
may be powerless to affect the polity’s actions and yet feel not only ashamed but also 
guilty when the polity behaves badly. The same is true for a dis- or un-enfranchised 
person in a democratic polity: consider, for example, a felon who long since lost the 
right to vote or a 17-year-old who has yet to attain it. Conversely, someone who 
possesses a lot of political power and acutely feels the personal responsibility 
attending that power may feel no direct and independent responsibility for her 
polity’s actions. To illustrate this possibility via an extreme case: if you are one of 
only three people whose votes determine your polity’s actions, and even assuming 
that you take this responsibility very seriously, when the other two voters override 
your vigorous opposition and your polity therefore acts in a way that you regard as 
terribly wrong, you may feel no guilt (for all that you may feel deeply ashamed). 

Although identification and affection are conceptually distinct, one might be 
tempted to think that, as a psychological matter, the former never exists without the 
latter. The next few paragraphs present a hypothetical example to suggest that civic 
identification without patriotic love is not such an outlandish idea. But it is important 
to note that the force and practical significance of this chapter’s conclusions do 
not depend on the possibility of achieving a society in which many or even most 
citizens exhibit civic identification without a shred of patriotic affection. Neither 
identification nor affection is a simple binary matter; both are feelings that exist by 
degree. Someone who identifies strongly with his polity will experience intense 
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shame when he perceives that polity to have acted badly; someone else whose civic 
identification is much weaker will have a correspondingly weaker emotional reaction 
to the same action, even assuming that her evaluation of that action does not differ 
from the first person’s. A citizen who ardently loves her country will be much more 
strongly motivated to serve that country (and much more biased in her civic judg- 
ment) than a second citizen who 1s identical to the first in all relevant respects except 
that his affection for the country they both love is much less intense. If civic 
identification is a better solution to the civic motivation problem than is patriotic 
love, this constitutes an important reason to promote civic identification without, as 
far as possible, simultaneously arousing patriotic love. Even if it proves impractical to 
educate and socialize most citizens so that they exhibit strong civic identification 
without any patriotic love, it should be possible to design social institutions that will 
induce rather more identification than love. 

To demonstrate the psychological, as opposed to the merely conceptual, possi- 
bility of civic identification without patriotic love, one would ideally point to actual 
examples of people who feel no special affection for a particular polity (and therefore 
no special concern for its well-being) but who nonetheless see themselves as 
specially connected to that polity as evidenced by the fact that they feel pride and 
shame at — and perhaps also some responsibility for — its actions (independently of 
their own role in determining those actions). But any such purported “existence 
proof’ in this domain is bound to be contestable because feelings cannot be directly 
observed. Real people’s feelings have to be imputed from their actions, including 
their self-reports of feelings and motives, and this imputation is notoriously difficult 
to perform accurately. For this reason, a hypothetical example may be the best way 
to show that the phenomenon of civic identification without patriotic love is neither 
psychologically implausible nor pathological (although it is sure to be rare in 
societies whose major institutions routinely treat these two attitudes as inseparable 
and may also promote them both). 

Isaac, a citizen and lifelong resident of the USA, was raised to feel that his 
membership in the American polity is a central part of his identity. Guided by the 
examples set by his parents and other persons with a formative influence in his early 
life, Isaac learned to feel proud when his country acts well and ashamed when it acts 
poorly. He even developed a sense of responsibility for America’s actions that is 
independent of Isaac’s sense of responsibility for his own actions: Isaac feels guilty 
when America acts badly (in Isaac’s judgment) regardless of the role, if any, that he 
played in producing or supporting the offending action. 

Why does Isaac identify with America in this sense? The explanation is neither 
that Isaac sees himself as especially similar to other American citizens nor that he 
sees his own character traits distinctively expressed in America’s civic and political 
institutions. Isaac’s identification with America transcends such issues of resem- 
blance just as his identification with his family (including those far-flung relatives 
that he has never met) does not depend on Isaac’s believing that he possesses any 
particular traits in common with other family members. In fact, there are no beliefs 
underlying Isaac’s civic identification. Isaac identifies with America simply because 
he was, throughout his formative years, inducted into various social practices of 
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expressing pride, shame, and feelings of responsibility about that country’s actions. 
Much as he learned to feel sorry for his misdeeds by participating in the social 
practice of apologizing, he learned to feel proud or ashamed of his country by 
routinely observing and engaging in the forms of communication that are used to 
express such feelings. 

When Isaac reflects on the individual character traits and institutional qualities 
that he regards as typically and distinctively American, he finds much to admire: his 
evaluative beliefs about the objective merits of his polity and its people are generally 
quite positive. But that assessment is neither influenced by nor generative of any love 
for the country. Isaac feels no special affection for America despite the twin facts that 
he identifies with the country and regards it as admirable in many respects. He was 
raised both to fee/ that America is his country and to believe that it is a good country, 
but those lessons did not, even in conjunction, lead Isaac to feel any fondness for 
America. In just the same way, he was raised to feel pride and shame at the actions of 
his sister, Mary, and to believe that she is a good person, but he never developed any 
special affection for her. Isaac does periodically experience positive emotions — 
feelings of pride and even “creditworthiness” — in response to the actions of his 
country and of his sister. But what is strikingly absent from his relationships to these 
two objects — America and Mary — is a positive emotional attitude to the object itself. 
In the absence of any such positive affect, Isaac feels no special concern for the well- 
being of either object, for all that he is susceptible to pride, shame, and feelings of 
responsibility with respect to their actions. 

It may strike readers as regrettable that Isaac does not love his sister. Be that as it 
may, the point is simply that identification without affection (and therefore without 
special concern for the object’s well-being) is a perfectly familiar phenomenon in 
familial relationships. There is no reason to doubt that people can (and some do) 
relate to their polity in the same way. And having such a relationship to one’s polity 
does not appear to threaten one’s prospects for a flourishing human life in the 
profound way that not loving one’s immediate family members arguably does. 

To understand why Isaac never developed a positive emotional attitude to 
America, we must examine the ways in which the country was presented to him 
during his formative years. Isaac was introduced to America’s civic and political 
institutions, including what he was taught to regard as their merits, in sober and literal 
terms. He was not encouraged to see America as especially beautiful or its history as 
especially interesting or exciting. More generally, Isaac was never exposed to the 
kinds of traditional patriotic rituals, rhetorical exercises, and affecting displays that 
serve to associate positive emotions with symbols of the country and thereby with the 
country itself (as distinct from that country’s particular actions, some of which Isaac 
was indeed encouraged to view with pride in the course of cultivating his civic 
identification). By contrast, Isaac’s early encounters with France — its people, insti- 
tutions, language, culture, geography, and history — were routinely and systematically 
framed in ways that made that country appear intriguing, attractive, and emotionally 
compelling. As a result, although Isaac does not regard France as objectively superior 
to America, he feels a special affection for France that is absent from his relationship 
to America. 
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A well-intentioned friend once suggested to Isaac that he should immigrate to 
France and seek French citizenship in order to reside in and contribute to the civic 
life of the country he loves. Isaac’s response was simple and powerful: “I may Jove 
France, but I am American.” Isaac wants to see France flourish, but he feels no 
special connection to the actions and omissions of the French state. He does not 
experience pride or shame, let alone a sense of responsibility, when France acts well 
or badly. Furthermore, if a pill existed that would “redirect” Isaac’s civic identifica- 
tion from America to France, Isaac would not take it; he feels no fondness for 
America, but he nonetheless regards his membership in the polity as constitutive, an 
important part of his self-concept, not as a disease to be cured. In particular, Isaac’s 
identification, his sense of belonging, strikes him as a more fundamental aspect of his 
non-moral psychology than are his sentiments and affections. 

Just as Isaac’s relationship to America resembles his relationship to his sister, 
Mary, Isaac’s relationship to France can helpfully be analogized to his relationship 
to his friend, Ruth. Isaac feels great affection for Ruth, and he has a correspondingly 
strong concern for her well-being, but Isaac does not identify with Ruth. In other 
words, Isaac does not feel the special connection to Ruth’s agency that he does to 
Mary’s. As a result, if Isaac sees Mary and Ruth both preparing to attack an innocent 
person and he can restrain only one of them, he will restrain Mary. Isaac’s motive for 
doing so is to avoid the shame (and perhaps also guilt) he would feel if his own sister 
were to engage in unjustified violence. And, to be clear, Isaac’s prioritization decision 
is driven only by the psychology of identification, not by any perceived moral 
considerations. Isaac does not believe that the familial nature of his relationship 
with Mary generates any special moral reason for him to try to prevent her from 
acting wrongly. As we saw earlier, even when one fee/s responsible for an agent’s 
actions one may not believe that one bears responsibility. Therefore, even if Isaac’s 
motive for restraining Mary rather than Ruth is a desire to avoid the guilt he would 
feel in response to Mary’s violence (but not in response to Ruth’s), it does not follow 
that he perceives any moral grounds for prioritizing in this fashion. 

Identification with one’s polity enhances civic motivation to the extent that 
one believes that one has the potential to positively influence the actions of that 
polity and thereby increase the likelihood of feeling pride rather than shame (and 
perhaps also “creditworthiness” rather than guilt). Civic identification can also yield 
non-instrumental, expressive motivation: you may engage in civic action in part to 
express the constitutive significance of your membership in the polity. In both these 
ways, civic identification is similar to patriotic love. But identification with one’s 
polity is a distinctly preferable source of civic motivation, because it is less of an 
impediment to the critical thinking that people should practice in their role as citizens 
of a democracy. Unlike love, identification has no positive valence to it; we saw this 
illustrated in the case of Isaac and his relationship to America (and, indeed, to Mary). 

Despite the fact that civic identification does not involve seeing the polity through 
the proverbial rose-tinted spectacles of love, one might worry that efforts to think 
critically about a polity with which one identifies will be hampered by all the same 
problems that attend people’s efforts to be self-critical. Most people are not good 
at self-criticism; indeed, many of us more readily find fault with those we love 
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than with ourselves. But notice that the set of people that we love often includes 
ourselves! Besides which, much of the difficulty of being self-critical derives not 
from the fact that it would be painful to fault oneself but rather from the fact that the 
self which must do the criticizing is literally identical with (albeit a later manifesta- 
tion of) the self that made the judgment or performed the action that is now to be 
critically assessed. This problem does not occur for someone who identifies with his 
polity; his individual faculties of judgment are not identical with the collective 
faculties possessed by the polity. Indeed, in many instances, the individual citizen 
who identifies with his polity will have played no role whatsoever in making the 
judgment or choosing the action that he is now called upon to critically assess. So he 
is not being asked to find fault retrospectively with his own decision, to admit his 
own mistake. It was not his decision, for all that he identifies with the collective 
agent whose action it was and is therefore susceptible to feelings of pride and shame 
(and perhaps also “creditworthiness” and guilt) with respect to that decision. 

So it is easier to find fault with a polity with which one identifies than it is to find 
fault with oneself. But this is not to deny that the desire to feel proud rather than 
ashamed of one’s polity can systematically color one’s judgments of its institutions 
and actions. As Tocqueville ({[1850] 2006, 237) wryly observed in describing the 
“irritable patriotism of the Americans,” an American is quick to defend his country 
from criticism “for it is not only his country that is being attacked but himself.” More 
recently, drawing on social identity theories developed by Henri Tajfel and John 
Turner in the 1970s and 1980s, social psychologists often explain positive biases in 
a person’s evaluative judgment of her “in-group” by appealing to the notion that 
self-esteem depends in part on one’s evaluative beliefs about groups with which one 
identifies. 

The principal worry with which we must contend is that civic identification 
distorts a person’s moral judgment of her polity’s actions (and inaction), where 
moral judgment is understood to include not only the evaluation of purported 
moral principles and values but also the assessment of morally relevant non-moral 
facts. For example, when you judge whether your country acted immorally by killing 
a non-uniformed citizen of a country with which it is at war, you must not only 
evaluate the purported moral prohibition on targeting of civilians but also assess 
whether the person who died was truly a civilian and whether she was in fact 
targeted. 

We can more precisely analyze the distortions of moral judgment that accompany 
civic identification if we distinguish between moral and non-moral forms of pride 
and shame. (An equivalent analysis could be performed with feelings of responsi- 
bility.) When a polity with which you identify treats other polities (or a vulnerable 
minority within its own citizenry) in a manner that you believe justice demands 
despite powerful incentives to do otherwise, you feel morally proud. When the polity 
fails this test, you feel morally ashamed. By contrast, when the United States put a 
man on the moon, many US citizens felt a non-moral form of pride. If NASA had 
botched the mission, those same people would have felt embarrassment and a non- 
moral form of shame. It is important to notice that moral judgment is liable to be 
distorted not only by the desire to feel moral pride and avoid moral shame but also by 
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the desire to feel non-moral pride. Indeed, these two desires will often interact in a 
familiar fashion: the distortions of moral judgment caused by an aversion to feeling 
moral shame are heightened when there is simultaneously a desire to feel non-moral 
pride in the relevant action. If, shortly after Neil Armstrong first set foot on the moon, 
evidence had emerged suggesting that NASA had tested the effects of prolonged 
exposure to zero-gravity on various citizens of developing-world nations as a 
condition of their receiving US food aid, it seems likely that the desire of some 
US citizens to feel non-moral pride at their country’s achievement would have led 
them to unreasonably discount this evidence or refuse to accept that such tests would 
be immoral. 

So there is no doubt that civic identification distorts judgment. Does it do so as 
severely as patriotic love? Even if it does not, is the degree of distortion still too high 
a price to pay for a solution to the civic motivation problem? A revealing analogy 
strongly suggests that the answers to these two questions are both no. We normally 
think that susceptibility to feelings of pride and shame about ones own actions is a 
net virtue for an imperfect moral agent despite the fact that this susceptibility will 
introduce systematic bias and self-deception into the agent’s self-evaluation. Having 
a conscience is not a wholly good thing, but it is a good thing! Feeling responsible 
for one’s own actions is a liability when it comes to accurately morally evaluating 
those actions in retrospect, but far more important is the fact that it dramatically 
increases one’s motivation to behave morally in the future (including in cases when 
one ought to make amends for some previous misdeed). We should render the same 
on-balance verdict about susceptibility to pride and shame about one’s polity’s 
actions. By contrast, feeling special affection for oneself (and an associated special 
concern for one’s own well-being) is not usually regarded as a net virtue for a moral 
agent. It is possible to care too little about one’s own well-being, to be sure. But few 
people err in this direction. 

It may seem odd to try to defend civic identification by appealing to the same 
“lesser evil” argument that provides an inadequate defense of patriotic love. But the 
foregoing analogy with attitudes to oneself suggests both that identification with 
one’s polity generates less “evil” (impaired critical judgment) than does love of one’s 
polity and that this lower degree of impairment truly is a lesser evil when compared 
with low civic motivation. 

Even if identification suffices to solve the civic motivation problem in many 
contexts, might the passion of patriotic love still be needed to motivate certain 
“extreme” civic actions? In particular, if citizens do not love their polity, will enough 
of them be willing to fight for it when necessary, to kill and risk death? This worry 
cannot be altogether dismissed. But we should not underestimate the motivational 
work that could be done by a person’s robust civic identification in combination with 
his moral reasoning, his desire for the material goods provided to incentivize military 
service, and (for some people) a taste for military life. Furthermore, if love does play 
a vital role in motivating people to fight for their polity, the love in question may not 
be love of one’s polity. Research suggests that a soldier’s willingness to kill and risk 
death in modern war depends more on his love for the other members of his “primary 
group,” the combat unit, or so-called band of brothers, than on any love for the polity 
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(Shils and Janowitz 1948; Holmes 1986, 291-307; Kellett 1982, 97-112 and 
167-174). If this is true, and if other motives are sufficient to get enough people 
voluntarily to join the military (or if conscription is used), then patriotic love will not 
be needed even in this domain. 


Conclusion 


People have special and strong moral reasons to contribute to the democratic polities 
of which they are citizens and/or residents. Recognition of these reasons, even when 
supported by considerations of narrow self-interest and by certain habits and tastes, 
does not sufficiently motivate most people. Patriotic love promises to make up some 
or all of the motivational shortfall, but at a high price: love of one’s polity impairs 
one’s capacity to see that polity’s weaknesses and faults. This price might be worth 
paying if patriotic love were the only available solution to the civic motivation 
problem. But there is an alternative. Civic identification, although often found 
alongside patriotic love, need not involve affection for the polity with which one 
identifies. 

A citizen who identifies with her polity has increased motivation to contribute to 
it: she wants to feel pride and to avoid shame (in both the moral and non-moral 
senses of each of those concepts); she may also feel a degree of responsibility for 
the polity’s acts and omissions; she sees civic actions as important ways in which 
to express the constitutive significance of her membership in the polity. And civic 
identification is superior to patriotic love as a solution to the civic motivation 
problem because it is less of an impediment to critical civic judgment. Although 
susceptibility to pride and shame about one’s polity’s actions will regrettably 
introduce systematic bias and self-deception into one’s evaluations of those actions, 
this is a price worth paying for enhanced civic motivation, in just the same way that 
susceptibility to feelings of pride and shame about ones own actions is a net moral 
virtue. 

The best solution to the civic motivation problem is therefore to cultivate civic 
identification without, as far as possible, arousing patriotic love. How exactly this 
can best be done is obviously a complex empirical question that lies beyond the 
scope of this chapter, but the preceding analysis sheds some light on the kinds 
of civic education and political socialization that promise to promote civic identifi- 
cation without unduly fostering affection for the polity. Given that people, and 
especially children, learn to fee/ pride and shame at their polity’s actions by being 
exposed to and participating in various social practices of expressing precisely such 
feelings, civic identification will best be promoted by fostering this kind of expres- 
sion in multiple venues: schools, families, museums, the arts, voluntary associations, 
the media (in its many forms), and a polity’s civil discourse and public sphere more 
generally. But, since it is reasonable to suppose that people who are exposed almost 
exclusively to expressions of pride in the polity, rarely encountering and scarcely 
ever participating in expressions of shame, are likely to acquire a measure of 
affection for the polity with which they are coming to identify; it is important that 
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expressions of pride should not dominate a citizen’s experience, at least during her 
most formative years. And, given the aforementioned preference we all have for 
feeling (and therefore also for sincerely expressing) pride rather than shame, there is 
a standing danger that citizens’ development of civic identification will be dramat- 
ically skewed in this fashion. 

For example, a country’s history is all too often presented to its citizens with a 
heavy emphasis on great achievements and episodes of virtue, about which citizens 
can feel proud, and scant attention to the debacles and sins, which would prompt 
unpleasant feelings of shame. One challenge for a society that takes seriously the goal 
of fostering civic identification without unduly encouraging affection for the polity 
will therefore always be to ensure that its members, and especially its children, are 
sufficiently exposed to expressions of shame (and perhaps also guilt) in the course of 
inculcating and reinforcing their identification with the polity. In part, this challenge 
can be met by emphasizing the polity’s missteps (both moral and non-moral) in the 
distant past, but exclusive reliance on this strategy risks conveying to today’s citizens 
that the polity was once somewhat ugly but is now thoroughly lovely. Children should 
learn and adult citizens should regularly be reminded that there is plenty to be 
ashamed of in the polity’s present. This does not mean that citizens must be exposed 
equally to expressions of shame and pride in their polity, let alone that expressions of 
shame should predominate. But if negative emotions do not figure significantly in the 
experiences through which citizens come to identify with their polity, affection for 
that polity is likely to be a byproduct of the process. 

In short, if one is serious about avoiding the cultivation of patriotic love, the 
positive emotions (of pride) that are aroused for the purpose of promoting civic 
identification should be significantly offset by negative emotions (of shame), whose 
arousal conveniently serves the same purpose. And societies should strive to avoid 
all practices that associate positive emotions with the polity if those practices are 
not necessary to promote identification. In general, this means eliminating the use of 
stirring images, music, and rhetoric whose function is to cultivate positive senti- 
ments towards the polity itself (as distinct from arousing feelings of pride at some of 
the polity’s specific actions, which will be justified to some degree by the legitimate 
goal of promoting civic identification without painting an entirely negative picture of 
the polity). 

As previously noted, it is probably not feasible to educate and socialize a whole 
generation of citizens in a mass democracy so that many or even most of them exhibit 
a high degree of civic identification but little or no patriotic affection. A feasibility 
constraint of this kind does not negate the practical significance of knowing that 
identification is always a net good but that affection is sometimes — whenever 
adequate civic motivation is already provided by other sources, and perhaps also in 
some contexts where this is not so — a net bad. In practice, many approaches to 
fostering civic identification will also generate some degree of patriotic affection. But 
one need only accept the modest proposition that civic identification and patriotic 
love do not always have to exist in the same fixed proportion to one another to see the 
practical significance of evaluating each of these psychological phenomena sepa- 
rately. In other words, if we represent a person’s attitudes to a particular polity 
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graphically with identification on one axis and affection on the other, knowing that 
identification is always good but affection can be bad should be action-guiding (for 
agents with the power to shape attitudes) unless the set of all feasible points in this 
two-dimensional space is merely a straight line through the origin. Perhaps it will turn 
out that societies are not best off aggressively promoting civic identification because 
the only feasible ways to do so also arouse a great deal of affection for the polity. 
But there is every reason to believe that institutions and practices of civic education 
and, more broadly, of political socialization can be improved if they are creatively 
(re)designed in full awareness of the fact that the expected value of a person’s civic 
contributions is a function that is always increasing in civic identification but some- 
times decreasing in patriotic love. 
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Abstract 


This chapter examines the idea of using citizenship as a justification and motiva- 
tion for patriotism, and the issue of whether a plausible liberal view of patriotism 
implies that citizens have a special moral duty to be patriotic. It argues that a 
liberal moral foundation cannot vitiate the immoral, nationalistic, discriminatory, 
and xenophobic elements associated with patriotism. Any efforts to defend a view 
of patriotism that is morally impartial, and at the same time, nationalistic, would 
be unsatisfactory. It offers a normative view regarding what a liberal moral notion 
of patriotism ought to be. This view is non-nationalistic, in that it does not require 
legal citizenship or national origin. A plausible view of patriotism is best justified 
on impartial moral grounds and motivated by universalizable moral principles 
that are not necessarily connected to citizenship and the particularity of a country. 
Some might question the plausibility of this view because it does not match what 
many people call patriotism, which has a conceptual link to one’s country of 
origin or citizenship. The commonplace view of patriotism that is necessarily 
connected to citizenship is often used to engender blind and mindless loyalty, 
prevent the constructive participation in political affairs, and the critical and 
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rational examination of policies. This common view is precisely what this chapter 
questions with the alternative normative view. 


Keywords 


Patriotism - Citizenship - Liberal morality - Nationalism - Political obligation - 
Democratic citizenship 


Introduction 


This chapter examines the idea of using citizenship as a justification and motivation 
for patriotism in the context of the views of Marcia Baron (2002) and Stephen 
Nathanson (1993, 2002a) that a plausible liberal view of patriotism implies that 
citizens have a special moral duty to be patriotic. It argues that a liberal moral 
foundation cannot vitiate the immoral, nationalistic, discriminatory, and xenophobic 
elements sometimes associated with patriotism. Any efforts to defend a view of 
patriotism that is morally impartial, and at the same time, nationalistic, would be 
unsatisfactory. The chapter suggests that Alasdair MacIntyre (2002) and Andrew 
Oldenquist (2002) might be correct in their views that patriotism cannot be moral in 
an impartial liberal sense because patriotism is essentially nationalistic and partial to 
one’s country of citizenship. Their view of patriotism implies that a patriot is 
“immoral” because she is partial toward her country and its citizens, and discrimi- 
natory against others for no morally relevant reasons. Such a patriot is irrational, in 
that even when one’s country or its political system is bad and one realizes that one 
has no moral reasons to be patriotic beyond the fact that the country is one’s own, 
one ought to still love one’s country unconditionally and exclusively. It offers a 
normative view regarding what a moral notion of patriotism ought to be. This view is 
non-nationalistic, in that it does not require legal citizenship or national origin. Such 
patriotism is founded on impartial moral grounds. Some might question the plausi- 
bility of this view because it does not match what many people call patriotism, which 
has a conceptual link to one’s country of origin or citizenship. This common view is 
precisely what this chapter questions. 


Patriotism as Love for One’s Country 


An examination of the notion of patriotism and its connection to citizenship may be 
motivated by using anecdotes of how patriotism has been used in the USA. Recently, 
some black players of National Football League (NFL) who protested racial injustice 
by knelling during national anthem were criticized for being unpatriotic. People 
thought the protests meant a lack of love and support for the USA because the 
national anthem represents the USA and its values; all citizens have a patriotic duty 
to love and support it — no matter what. A similar reasoning is used to criticize those 
who burn the US flag as a form of protest. The flag is seen as a symbol of the USA 
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and its liberal democratic values of freedom, equality, and justice. Lack of respect for 
the national anthem, the flag, and the liberal democratic values they represent implies 
lack of patriotism. On a contrary view, the protests ought to represent the best 
support for the USA, its liberal democratic values of protecting freedom and rights. 

A similar rhetoric about patriotism was used during the civil rights movements. 
The civil rights leader, Martin Luther King, Jr., was accused of failing to manifest 
love for the USA. His nonviolent protests were seen as hatred for the USA; the 
protests were seen as a threat to the American ways of life, peace, and harmony. A 
person is seen as unpatriotic in this sense, if she does anything that threatens what 
some see (rightly or wrongly) as American values, as opposed what it ought to be in 
King’s views. This idea of patriotism means supporting and loving America “as it is” 
(good or bad) unconditionally, not “as it ought to be.” The conflicting views about 
the nature of patriotism raise questions about what, precisely, patriotism is, what it 
ought to be, and who is patriotic. 

The commonplace view of patriotism involves love for one’s country. According 
to Primoratz (2002a, pp. 443-444), a “patriot’s love is expressed in, and tested by, 
what she is willing to do, and indeed sacrifice, for her country.” Patriotism is not 
simply a passive attitude, but a positive and active disposition to love, care, and have 
concern for “one’s country.” Patriotism involves a political act of showing loyalty 
and devotion to the interests and welfare of one’s country and its citizens. It requires 
some sacrifice to sustain one’s loved country. Someone who is apolitical, or an 
anarchist who wants to destroy the state, cannot be patriotic. The idea of caring, 
which is coextensive with the idea of love, implies unconditional loyalty and 
devotion to the object of one’s love. 

This popular sense of patriotism led Tolstoy (1969) to criticize it as immoral. In 
Tolstoy’s (1969) view, the idea of patriotism is linked to war, and the efforts by one 
state to show that it is superior to another, or that the well-being of its citizens is more 
important than those of another country’s citizens. This stance is seen by him as 
inherently partial, nationalistic, discriminatory, xenophobic, hegemonic, and impe- 
rialistic. To appreciate these negative connotations, let us examine the notion of 
“Jove” in terms of which patriotism is understood. This could illuminate what people 
mean when they say, they love someone or a country. According to Philip Pettit 
(1997, p. 153), one idea of love implies that: “It is quite intelligible under received 
norms that a lover should favor a beloved, for example, displaying a partiality of 
attitude; or that a lover should be utterly self-sacrificing towards the beloved.” In his 
view, partiality on the part of the lover in favor of the beloved is understood as 
loyalty; lack of partiality means lack of loyalty. The idea of patriotic love implies 
fidelity and exclusivity, in that one must love and be devoted to one’s country and 
only one country exclusively. Because patriotism is similar to romantic love, which 
indicates that a person cannot have two lovers at the same time, dual citizens cannot 
be patriotic: one cannot be patriotic to two countries. Criticisms against polyamory 
come from the view that it lacks romantic love, which essentially requires exclusive 
loyalty, unconditional devotion, and fidelity. Polygamy as a form of polyamory is 
considered to be immoral because of the questionable assumption that exclusive and 
undivided romantic love is necessarily good. 
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This idea is bolstered by Nathanson’s (2002a, 1993) view that patriotism involves 
a special moral duty of loyalty or devotion that citizens owe to their country solely 
and partially. He defends a moral view of patriotism, which indicates that citizens 
have special moral duties to care for their country simply because it is their own. He 
sees citizenship as a necessary condition for patriotism (Nathanson 1993, pp. 
34-36). He argues that citizens’ special moral duties of patriotism are similar to 
the special moral duties of a father, spouse, or family member to care for their loved 
ones. In Nathanson’s (1993, p. 44) view: “Patriots seek the well-being of their 
country and believe that they have a special duty to it. The patriot’s desire for her 
country to prosper and flourish is a particular goal ...” Such desire engenders the 
special moral duties of patriotism. He argues that “patriots feel a sense of identifi- 
cation with their country, a sense of “my-ness” that gives rise to feelings of pride 
when the country acts well or shame when it acts poorly. One can only feel these 
attitudes about one’s own country” (Nathanson 1993, p. 35). However, it is unclear 
what this sense of ““my-ness” or “my-own-ness” involves, and the moral or rational 
basis for it. It is also unclear why one cannot feel a sense of pride and shame about a 
country that is, legally, not one’s own. Simply indicating that a country is one’s own 
may not be an adequate rational or moral justification for patriotism. “Being one’s 
own” alone is not always a good justification for one’s love or pride for one’s 
country, hence, it makes sense for one to say: “this country is not mine, but I am 
proud or ashamed of it.” 

Baron (2002, p.35) also argues that a liberal idea of patriotism is essentially 
linked to citizenship. She argues that human flourishing or perfection is moral, and 
that a country is moral if it has principles that are conducive to human flourishing or 
perfection. As such, one has a special moral duty to be patriotic toward one’s own 
country because it enhances one’s flourishing. She argues that what engenders 
human flourishing and perfection in one country might not in a different country. 
One has a moral duty to be patriotic relative to a country’s particular values and 
circumstances that engender human perfection and flourishing. This underscores the 
commonplace view that patriotism is particular, in that it is relational to one’s own 
country and its relative conditions of human flourishing. This satisfies one adequacy 
condition: “it is suitably replete with particularity, in keeping with the requirement of 
impartiality, not entirely disconnected from what we usually think of a patriotism, 
and a plausible candidate for being a virtue—all the more possible because it 
recognizes the responsibilities we have, especially as citizens in a democracy for 
our country’s policies” (Baron 2002, pp. 79-80). This suggests that citizens’ liberal 
democratic obligation to their country must have both elements of impartiality and 
partiality that are relative to a specific country and its unique democratic principles. 
These elements indicate the liberal value of impartially respecting all persons, and 
also a country’s unique liberal values and structures that engender human flourishing 
and perfection. This idea connects patriotism to citizenship, and the patriotic duty to 
enhance the flourishing of citizens. 

For Nathanson (1993), the idea of patriotic love to one’s country implies that 
patriotism is motivated by a special moral obligation to care for the country of one’s 
love. But, what is it that motivates the special obligation of patriotic love? For 
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Nathanson, patriotism is motivated by citizenship. However, for Baron (2002), 
patriotism is motivated by one’s well-being and the ability to flourish. Similarly, 
Robert Nozick (1995, p. 231) indicates that one may explain the commitment, 
loyalty, and partiality associated with, say, love for a person or one’s country in 
terms of the realization that one’s own well-being is, in some way, connected to that 
person or one’s country. This suggests the kind of love Irving Singer (1995, pp. 
217-226) calls “bestowal love,’ where an individual makes up a value over and 
above its objective value and bestows it on the object of love. This “made-up value” 
is used to justify or explain one’s commitment and partiality to the object of love. In 
Singer’s (1995, pp. 217-226) view, another dimension of love involves “appraisal 
love,” which indicates an objective or subjective individual appraisal of the object of 
love. Such appraisal involves determining what the object of love is worth to 
someone individually, including its sentimental value. Objective appraisal involves 
determining what the object of love is worth in the market-place of values, 
irrespective of its worth to an individual. These views of love could illuminate the 
motivating and justifying reasons for one’s patriotic love, partiality, devotion, and 
loyalty to one’s country. 

For Primoratz (2002a, p. 444), the motivations for patriotism could be categorized 
as: value-based patriotism and egocentric patriotism. The egocentric variety is 
associated with Singer’s view of love as “bestowal.” An egocentric patriot loves 
her country not necessarily because the country has valuable features, but simply 
because it is her country or homeland, in spite of the fact that one does not reside and 
has never resided in it. Egocentric patriotism is motivated by a number of rational or 
emotional factors. Egocentric patriotism may be motivated by the fact that one’s own 
well-being and flourishing are tied to a country. One may love one’s country because 
one is sentimentally attachment to it; it is one’s own homeland irrespective of 
whether or not it is valuable or conducive to one’s well-being and flourishing. On 
Singer’s (1995) view, if the country is valuable in any sense, it is valuable in a 
subjective sense of appraisal, based on the value that one has “made up” over and 
above its objective value, which is then bestowed on the country. This motivation 
might explain the elements of partiality and particularity in patriotic love, which 
indicates that one does not need any other reason to partially favor one’s country 
beyond the fact that the country is one’s own. One may have certain reasons for 
loving one’s country, but such reasons need not be true or justifiable; all that is 
important is that one simply believes them. One’s love and partiality do not require 
one to be rationally critical of one’s country or justify the basis for patriotism. 

One can love one’s country egocentrically on irrational grounds because the only 
requirement for such love is that the country is one’s own. If any reason exists for 
egocentric patriotism, it may be merely prudential or self-interested. Perhaps, patri- 
otic love is based on sentiments or emotions, which are distinct from rational 
justification. This gives credence to MacIntyre’s (2002) and Oldenquist’s (2002) 
views that patriotism cannot involve an impersonal, rational, impartial, and universal 
moral attitude. In their view, a meaningful sense of patriotism requires the particu- 
larity of one’s own country and one’s partiality toward it, irrespective of its objective 
moral values. As such, patriotism is inconsistent with the liberal moral feature of 
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impartiality, which requires the universal, impersonal, and equal application of 
objective moral principles to all persons. In MacIntyre’s (2002) view, the kind of 
patriotism that is consistent with the impartiality and universality of liberal morality 
is emasculated and devoid of substance and passion. 

Oldenquist (2002, pp. 33-37) argues that patriotism, like any form of loyalty, 
does not necessarily imply a universal moral obligation to be devoted to a country 
based on its valuable properties. Rather, the obligation of patriotism is prima facie, 
which requires elements of particularity, conditionality, and partiality. The pertinent 
issue is not the particularity of the prima facie reasons, but the meta-reasons for 
considering the particularity of the prima facie reasons as overriding and whether 
being ones own country alone can reasonably override other factors. It might make 
sense to treat people differently relative to specific matters, but the reasons for such 
differential treatment and partiality must be morally relevant. These reasons cannot 
be selfish and arbitrary, or simply that it is my own. One must provide adequate 
reasons for why one’s own alone should override other relevant factors. Without 
such reason, loving one’s own country over and above another country becomes 
arbitrary and capricious. The mere fact that a country is one’s own, irrespective of its 
values, cannot be acceptable on liberal moral grounds. Such a reason is not morally 
relevant to why one should care for one’s country, but not another, because one can 
emigrate to another country and change citizenship by naturalization. 

Patriotism involves different “dimensions of love,” which can range from irra- 
tional passion based on emotions or sentiments to rational concern and respect. 
Patriotism that is based on rationality requires that one is devoted in a value-based 
sense. Such patriotism implies that the reason for devotion must be based on the 
belief or fact that the country of one’s love exhibits some objective values that one 
endorses. This involves Singer’s (1995) sense of “appraisal love,” in that one has 
appraised one’s country and made a rational determination that it represents accept- 
able values and principles that are worth loving. This kind of value-based love for 
one’s country is consistent with the historical idea of patriotism. According to 
Primoratz (2002a, p. 444): “In the late seventeenth century, when the words ‘patriot’ 
and ‘patriotism’ appeared in the mainstream of English political debates, they 
belonged to the Whig side of the great divide and stood for liberty and the rights 
of subjects against the throne.” In this sense, patriotism is connected, historically and 
conceptually, to liberalism and liberal democratic values. It involves protecting the 
liberal democratic principles of individual rights, dignity, autonomy, and freedoms 
against the power of the state. It also involves the universal and impartial respect for 
the individual as a moral person. 

This historical meaning implies that patriotism is a valuable concept that could be 
motivated and justified by liberal morality. However, this idea of patriotism seems to 
have shifted from the liberal democratic ideal of the critical examination of ideas and 
the protection of individuals’ liberties against the power of the state, to citizens’ 
blind nationalistic support for a state. Primoratz (2002a, p. 444) indicates that “by the 
late nineteenth century, against the background of the ever stronger state power and 
the rise of nationalism, patriotic discourse lost its original critical bite and got 
harnessed to the service of the nation-state. As a result, it can no longer be easily 
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distinguished from the rhetoric of nationalism.” Thus, the now commonplace notion 
of patriotism is coextensive with nationalism. 

However, John Schaar (2002) argues that nationalism and patriotism are different 
and separable, based on their different characteristics. Nationalism, Schaar (2002) 
and Canovan (2002) argue, is based on concrete facts about nationality and ethnicity, 
while patriotism is based on abstract ideas that engender love, loyalty, and emotional 
attachment. This distinction is reasonable, conceptually, but it does not imply that 
they are, in reality, separable. Moreover, the attitudes of love and loyalty that the fact 
of nationalism and idea of patriotism engender are the same. Cultures, ethnicity, and 
nationality could be based on abstract ideas and values. Nationality may be based on 
the commonality of abstract values and ideas, which might define culture and 
ethnicity, and they might also engender a sense of emotional attachment. One’s 
patriotism could be motivated on nationalistic or other grounds. The commonplace 
view, which indicates that patriotism is connected to citizenship, involves uncondi- 
tional love and a passionate nationalistic devotion to one’s country of citizenship. A 
citizen-based nationalistic view of patriotism involves uncritical love for and blind 
loyalty to one’s country, which requires the emotional, partial, and irrational features 
of unconditional romantic love and love for one’s country no matter what. 

A nationalistic patriot might seek to repress the views he deems unpatriotic, in 
that the views are seen as inconsistent with or a rejection of the country’s values, or 
absence of love for the country, in virtue of which citizens achieve flourishing and 
perfection. Such a patriot is a passionate partisan; he makes efforts to promote and 
preserve his country and its values. He would not allow for the critical examination 
of such values in order to determine their reasonableness. A nationalistic patriot 
might feel a patriotic duty to impose relevant values on citizens with different values, 
in that he sees such citizens as unpatriotic. He might accept the superiority of his 
country and justify imperialism, foreign policy, and wars, which seek to impose his 
country, impose its will and values on other countries as a manifestation of his love 
for his country and its values. It is reasonable to argue that this nationalistic form of 
patriotism is not an acceptable moral attitude that can sustain a liberal democracy 
because it is inherently discriminatory and partial. It is inconsistent with the impartial 
and universal respect for all persons, and it cannot motivate the intrinsic liberal value 
of humanitarianism. 


Citizenship and the Justifications for Patriotism 


What is the justification for patriotism? How is citizenship relevant to patriotism? 
Some argue that patriotism can be justified based on the significant role it could play 
in a liberal democracy (Kymlicka 2001; Kant 1983). According to this view, 
patriotism is essential to a country because it provides a basis for citizens’ obligation, 
loyalty, and solidarity in a country. This view of patriotism is problematic because it 
could involve uncritical and mindless devotion by citizens. It could vitiate some 
essential principles of liberal democracy such as rational debates and the critical 
examination of policies. Based on this point, an initial naive stance is that such 
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notion of patriotism has no role in a liberal democracy and that we cannot use liberal 
morality as a justification and motivation for patriotism. While there could be 
morally acceptable liberal democratic reasons for citizens to be patriotic, they 
could be patriotic for different reasons or have different views about how to be 
patriotic. In order to examine whether patriotism can be justified as a useful notion in 
political discourse, especially within the ambit of liberal morality and democracy, we 
may consider some justifications offered by some theorists. The main argument for 
patriotism derives from our ordinary belief that patriotism is a citizen’s moral duty to 
her homeland (Primoratz 2002a, pp. 446-467). For Schaar (2002, pp. 235-38), this 
intuition comes from the basic natural human sentiments about one’s homeland and 
the need to care for and be devoted to one’s homeland. 

Another argument for patriotism involves the idea that citizens have a moral 
obligation to show gratitude and indebtedness to their country. According to 
Maurizio Viroli (1995, p. 9), “We have a moral obligation toward our country 
because we are indebted to it. We owe our country our life, our education, our 
language, and in most fortunate cases, our liberty. If we want to be moral persons, we 
must return what we have received, at least in part, by serving the common good.” 
The obligation of gratitude could be justified on the basis of reciprocity. We all 
benefit from our country because other people cooperated to create the necessary 
environment and facilities for living a good life. If we enjoy the benefits of a social 
cooperation, then we have a duty of reciprocity to make similar contributions so that 
other people could enjoy similar benefits. This is similar to MacIntyre’s (2002, pp. 
47-51) justification for patriotism: we are indebted and have a special duty to love 
our country because it is the source of our moral character; we are moral agents only 
because our community has imparted relevant values and virtues. In Nathanson’s 
view (1993, pp. 73-76), our ability to flourish, develop morally, and lead a mean- 
ingful life depends on our country. These arguments have a communitarianism tone 
that emphasizes a strong organic connection among citizens and between individuals 
and society. This communitarian view is inconsistent with the liberal value of 
individualism and autonomy, and the liberal view of the relationship between 
individuals and society. 

A similar rendition of these kinds of arguments by David Copp (2002, pp. 
385-388) suggests that we ought to be patriotic because we acquire social identity, 
self-esteem, and self-respect from our country and its values, which shape our 
conception of the good, autonomy, and choices. Self-esteem identity, he argues, 
plays a significant role in politics and one’s moral psychology. If people see a 
country as serving their interests, then they will have the confidence to pursue 
their life plans, their interests, and conception of the good. A person is more likely 
to strongly identify patriotically with a country that serves her interests. Such 
identification provides a motivation for obligation, patriotism, and the need to 
sacrifice for the country. According to Copp (2002, pp. 387) “If the members of 
such a state do not identify with the country, but instead identify with the federated 
unit they belong to, such as their province, or with their nation or cultural group or 
region or class, then again the state might be difficult to govern.” Citizens are more 
likely to obey laws if they have a sense of patriotism, which, for Nathanson (1993), 
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implies a special moral duty to give back to their county. Moreover, one may also be 
patriotic on utilitarian grounds, in that obeying the laws of the country that one loves 
engenders peace and harmony, and creates the right environment to flourish and lead 
a good life, as well as help to maximize general happiness. 

These arguments are problematic because they are circular. In Viroli’s (1995, p. 9) 
statement: “We have a [patriotic] moral obligation toward our country because we 
are indebted to it.” The idea of patriotic obligation presupposes our indebtedness to 
our country and the idea of indebtedness presupposes our patriotic obligation. The 
question of patriotism has to do with why anyone should be indebted to her country. 
We cannot rely on citizenship alone or the ideas of gratitude, obligation, moral 
growth, reciprocity, which presuppose a united country we are part of, love, are 
indebted to, and are patriotic about. Without such patriotic love, the kind of country 
we have obligations to would neither exist to engender moral growth and reciprocity 
nor provide the relevant facilities and values that warrant gratitude. The assumptions 
about the love for one’s country and the solidarity it engenders are used to justify 
one’s indebtedness or special duties as citizens to one’s country. And patriotism and 
appreciation of the country’s role in one’s moral growth engenders one’s positive act 
of sacrifice, devotion, and loyalty. 

Primoratz (2002a, pp. 446-455) rejects these arguments because they do not 
indicate that patriotism involves a moral duty. He argues that the idea of using 
gratitude, moral growth, identity, social unity, and reciprocity to justify patriotism as 
a moral duty over exaggerates the importance of the moral relationship between a 
country and its citizens, and what we owe our country. Such exaggeration might 
have led Nathanson (1993, pp. 72-76) to mistakenly liken a citizen’s patriotism to 
the love, loyalty, and devotion we owe our families, spouse, or children, in terms ofa 
parent’s special duties to care and provide for a child. Such care and devotion imply 
that we can justifiably show partiality and more loyalty toward family members. 

The analogy between the love for one’s country and the love for a family is a false 
one. Being a citizen is different from being a parent or spouse or a family member, 
which involves the inherent normative notion and special duties of caring or 
concer. Except in a dysfunctional family, one has an inherent organic moral 
connection with one’s family, which is not, for the most part, voluntary. The 
normative feature involving the special prima facie obligation of caring is built 
into the idea of one’s relationship with one’s family; this is lacking in a citizen’s 
relationship with his country. The idea of a citizen’s relationship with his country 
does not have any moral underpinning that implies special duties. The relationship 
between a country and a citizen is voluntary in a special sense, in that one can give 
up citizenship, emigrate, or acquire citizenship by naturalization. Citizenship 1s a fact 
about one’s legal status in a country that lacks any intrinsic normative notion 
involving a special moral duty of patriotism. One cannot build the normative notion 
of caring or devotion, including the special duties of patriotism, into the notion of 
citizenship. Citizens have prima facie legal and political obligations; but one need 
not be a citizen to have these obligations. Non-citizens who are resident in or visitors 
to a country have many of these obligations, which do not imply the special patriotic 
duties of love, caring, loyalty, and devotion. 
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Nathanson’s (1993) argument for liberal patriotism conflates “citizenship” (the 
“my-ness” of ‘my’ country) with “patriotism.” It assumes the contentious idea that 
“being a citizen” is analogous to being father, spouse, or family member. Based on 
such conflation and false analogy, he argues that “being a citizen” has a moral 
element that implies the special moral duties of patriotism. His idea of “my-ness” 
is ambiguous, because it could mean citizenship, residency, or patriotism. This 
ambiguity allows him to conflate citizenship (the “my-ness” in “my” country) with 
patriotism and to suggest that “citizenship” implies “patriotism.” He then uses this 
assumption to justify his view that a citizen’s duty of patriotism is morally 
constrained by liberal values (Nathanson 1993, pp. 34-36, 44-45). 

Nathanson’s (1993) argument is unsatisfactory because it relies and trades on an 
ambiguity for its plausibility. Logically, it is similar to other arguments for patriot- 
ism that are circular, in that it assumes what it needs to prove, namely, that 
citizenship is a necessary condition for patriotism and that citizenship necessarily 
involves the normative element of caring or devotion, which implies the special 
moral duty of patriotism. He recognizes that “my-ness” in love for “my” country 
(similar to love for my children, spouse, and family) implies the special duties of 
patriotism. However, he fails to see that citizenship (one sense of “my-ness” in 
“my” country) does not imply patriotic love for “my” country or special moral 
duties. As such, his account of the relationship between citizen(ship) and country is 
problematic. Based on a conflation, he suggests that “citizenship” and “patriotism” 
involve the moral notion and special duties of caring and devotion. Such special 
duties, he argues, are morally constrained in the sense that morality does not permit 
a patriot to act immorally toward non-citizens of his country. He insists that a liberal 
view of patriotism that is constrained by liberal morality encourages devotion and 
loyalty to one’s country in a way that does not (immorally) violate the universal 
principle of respecting all persons (Nathanson 2002a, pp. 87-104, 2002b, 
pp. 113-119). Thus, he argues, patriotism involves a “mixture” of the attitudes of 
partiality (involving particularity) and impartiality (involving universal concern for 
all persons). 

Nathanson’s position could be reasonable depending on the nature of a patriotic 
act. If a patriotic act does not foreclose the moral treatment of others, and one is able 
to balance one’s patriotic act with the moral treatment of others, then patriotism does 
not raise moral questions; no one is morally wronged and no justification is 
warranted. However, a patriotic act that is necessary to sustain one’s country might 
exclude the moral treatment of another country or its citizens. A patriotic act raises 
moral questions to warrant justification only in a situation where the interests of 
one’s country and its citizens conflict with those of another country and its citizens. 
This forces one to show preference for one’s country solely because it is one’s 
country, and in so doing, other countries or their citizens are badly affected. The 
pertinent issue is whether being one’s country alone is morally adequate to justify 
such patriotic act, especially if a country has questionable values, and other morally 
relevant reasons exist for one not to act patriotically. The stance of nationalistic 
patriotism implies that in such a conflict situation, one must be partial to one’s 
country gua one’s country. 
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But, what is the justification for this stance? Nathanson (1993) argues that one 
may show more devotion, loyalty, and love for one’s family without necessarily 
being immoral in the treatment of others, and that such preference does not mean that 
the non-preferred person is treated immorally. He argues that liberal morality implies 
a strong commitment to the formal principle of impartiality, and that such impartial- 
ity does not imply that a patriot cannot indicate a preference for one moral value or 
person over another. For him, there is nothing strange about such moral preference 
because it is similar to other kinds of love and loyalty. Moreover, partiality and 
morality are not necessarily mutually exclusive. To show preference for one’s family 
is necessarily neither bad nor a violation of the universal and impartial principles of 
morality. Such preferential love or partiality is bad only if it implies the immoral 
treatment of others. 

For Nathanson (1993), a liberal form of patriotism has the feature of being rational, 
moral, and critical of the basis for one’s patriotic dispositions. Patriotism is not 
automatic, uncritical, and unconditional. It does not require a patriot to use any 
means to promote and maintain the interest of his own country in every situation. 
Although a liberal patriot is partial, he must be impartial and tolerant of other people’s 
patriotic stances and must be willing to allow citizens of other countries to love their 
countries in exactly the same partial way that he loves his. Thus, the idea of defining 
patriotism in terms of the special duty of caring that is built into the notion of citizenship 
fails to adequately address the vexing issue raised by MacIntyre (2002). This involves 
how a patriot can be committed to impartial moral principles of respecting all persons 
and still claim to love his country in a particular and partial sense. His criticism is that 
because liberal patriotism is devoid of nationalism, partisanship, and passion, it cannot 
adequately indicate one’s devotion, love, and loyalty to one’s country. The issue that 
Nathanson (2002a) needs to address, which is essential to his defense of moderate 
patriotism is not whether one has special duties if and when one loves one’s country or 
the nature of such duties. Rather, the issue is the rational justification for a citizen’s love 
for her own country that may engender the special duties. 

This point indicates that liberal patriotism is different from nationalistic patriot- 
ism and its elements of discrimination, irrationality, and xenophobia. Liberalism and 
liberal democratic values involve neutrality, the impartial consideration, and open- 
ended critical examination of all ideas. It appears that liberalism does not always 
allow for open-ended critical examination. Liberalism can only practically allow for 
a circumscribed attitude of impartiality and a limited critical examination of ideas 
within the ambit of the assumed and accepted cultural and liberal values that are 
particular to one’s country, which makes human flourishing possible. It is within the 
ambit of the liberal culture and values that people exhibit impartial attitudes and 
justice (Fish 1998; Frost 1997; Parekh 1997). Immanuel Kant (1983, p. 73) under- 
scores this point by arguing that: “The only conceivable government for men who 
are capable of possessing rights ... is not a paternal but a patriotic government.” In 
his view, “A patriotic attitude is one where everyone in the state, not excepting its 
head, regards the commonwealth as a maternal womb, or the land as the paternal 
ground from which he sprang and which he must leave to his descendants as a 
treasured pledge” (Kant 1983, 73). 
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Kant’s (1983) idea of patriotism implies that a liberal state is a commonwealth 
based on common origin, which he describes in terms of a maternal womb. Such 
common origin, from which patriotism and its special duties derive, requires unity, 
shared values, and identity. If citizens are to flourish and have a meaningful sense of 
rights, then a liberal state has a duty to create a patriotic and united citizenry, which 
derives from a “maternal womb” and a “paternal ground.” This sense of citizenship 
creates the special duties of patriotism. Liberalism appears, on its face, to be an 
acceptable moral theory involving the impartial respect for all persons, their con- 
ception of the good and autonomous choices. Liberalism involves a set of principles 
that can morally constrain patriotism to vitiate its xenophobic or nationalistic 
tendencies. On a close examination, some political assumptions of liberalism, such 
as the need for flourishing, commonality of values, citizenship, and identity, indicate 
that liberalism is inconsistent with impartiality and may not necessarily be conducive 
to the moral element of patriotism. 

Liberalism could engender nationalistic patriotism, because some liberal princi- 
ples might manifest xenophobic and nationalistic elements that Nathanson (1993) 
and Baron (2002) want to reject. For instance, liberalism insists on the existence or 
creation — by involuntary and forceful assimilation or integration — of a nation-state, 
a homogenous culture, common values, or heritage, as a “maternal womb” and basis 
for social unity, patriotism, and citizenship. Kymlicka (2001) argues that liberal 
theorists such as Mill, Rawls, Dworkin, and Raz reflect this. This view of liberalism 
insists that liberal democratic citizenship that would engender political obligation 
involves one’s identification with the nation-state or the acceptance of its values, 
which might motivate patriotism. This has led to the conflation of “citizenship” and 
“patriotism,” such that citizenship is said to involve a special duty of patriotism. 
Shared national values provide the basis for nationalistic patriotism. To be patriotic 
in this nationalistic liberal sense is for a citizen to accept a country, which implies the 
normative idea that citizens have a special duty to care for and be devoted to such 
country. “Citizenship” in this sense is defined by Nathanson (1993), not in terms of a 
legal fact but in terms of the normative special duties of caring and love that derive 
from a country’s liberal values and their acceptance. Liberal theorists argue that 
patriotism is necessary for liberal states to preserve the values that sustain citizens’ 
flourishing and rights. To be unpatriotic implies the rejection of liberal principles, 
national unity, and the implied moral duties, in virtue of which citizens are able to 
flourish. 

To disagree with a country’s policies that derives from such values is seen as 
unpatriotic or a rejection of the maternal womb, in virtue of which one is, factually 
(legally) and normatively, a citizen. The view that patriotism is linked to citizenship, 
such that citizens have special duties of patriotism, is problematic. The particularity 
and partiality underlying this view would justify a preference for and partiality to 
one’s country of citizenship and its citizens, and justify discrimination against 
another country and non-citizens. A similar principle would justify racism, sexism, 
and tribalism, and a moral duty to be partial toward members of our special group 
and to discriminate against nonmembers (Gomberg 2002, pp. 105-112). Thus, 
Primoratz (2002) argues that it is difficult to adequately justify patriotism. Such 
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justification would be relational, partial, and particular to one’s country of citizen- 
ship, because it relies solely and simply on the fact that a country is one’s own. 
Liberal morality rejects partiality and particularity because they vitiate fairness, 
equal and universal respect for the dignity, and rights of all persons. Primoratz 
(2002b) indicates that there are forms of patriotism: moderate and extreme; he rejects 
extreme patriotism, which implies that a patriot must love his country blindly and 
unconditionally. 

However, Primoratz (2002b) suggests that Baron’s (2002) and Nathanson’s 
(2002a) idea of moderate patriotism that is circumscribed by liberal moral elements 
of humanitarianism and impartiality is plausible. Primoratz (2002b, pp. 187-199) 
disagrees that moderate patriotism requires virtuous citizens who have moral duties 
to respect all persons. Patriotism is not intrinsically moral because it lacks the 
paradigm universal and impartial moral duty of sympathy and concern for all 
persons, exemplified by the universal and impartial attitude of Mother Theresa. 
His rejection of the moral value of patriotism is consistent with his view that 
patriotism, which is a code word for nationalism, has lost its original critical stance, 
and the Whig’s defense of individual liberties against the power of the state. Thus, it 
is questionable whether one can maintain a coherent view of patriotism that requires 
a citizen to be partial to his specific country and, at the same time, have impartial and 
universal respect for all persons, irrespective of their views and citizenship. 

If this skepticism is reasonable, then Oldenquist’s (2002) and MacIntyre’s views 
(2002), which indicate that patriotism is inconsistent with liberalism, appear to be 
reasonable. It appears that the efforts by Baron (2002) and Nathanson (1993) to 
articulate a liberal view of patriotism that is both impartial and particular would fail. 
Their arguments circularly assume the normative ideas of “flourishing” and “citi- 
zenship” that require citizens’ shared values, which are particular to a country and 
impose the special moral duties of patriotism. The liberal normative assumptions of 
common values underlying citizens’ organic unity and their connections with a 
liberal state could make impartiality impossible. A liberal patriot must confront the 
following dilemma: (a) he must be impartial by being indifferent and passive toward 
unpatriotic acts and people, even when they threaten the values of the county he 
loves or (b) he must do away with impartiality by endorsing nationalistic patriotism 
and its discriminatory and xenophobic elements. It is more expedient for a patriot to 
be nationalistic and partial so that citizens may promote and allow only patriotic acts 
that are conducive to human flourishing in her country. 

The practical political situations in one’s country, which a liberal patriot must be 
sensitive to, imply that he cannot be truly impartial. To be impartial, ex-hypothesi, 
implies that a patriot must be indifferent toward unpatriotic people and acts that 
could be threaten peace and flourishing in her country. Because it is unreasonable 
for a liberal patriot to allow her country to be threatened, liberal patriotism is 
inconsistent with impartiality. Promoting nationalistic patriotism and its discrim- 
inatory features is the most reasonable way for a country to enhance peace and 
flourishing. Such country maintains unity and cohesion by promoting uncondi- 
tional blind devotion and loyalty. The idea of patriotism that is constrained by 
liberalism is implausible because it would require a moral duty to respect all 
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persons and a state that would assimilate all citizens involuntarily and impose 
liberal values to justify patriotism. 


A Plausible View of Patriotism 


It appears the commonplace views of patriotism are problematic, especially in the 
context of liberal, moral, and democratic principles. This chapter offers a plausible 
view of what patriotism ought to be, which is consistent with liberalism and the 
historical original Whig’s view of patriotism. It involves the values of the universal 
and impartial respect for persons, and the critical, rational, and deliberative features 
of liberal democracy. It avoids the xenophobic and partiality problems with extreme 
nationalistic patriotism. These problems arise because the common view of patriot- 
ism implies a necessary connection to citizenship, such that being a citizen involves 
a special moral duty of patriotism and partiality toward one’s country. This plausible 
normative view of patriotism has the following four elements: 


1. It involves love, loyalty, and care for a country that one identifies with, accepts, 
lives in, or considers home. One need not be a legal citizen of the country. 
Citizenship is not necessary, but it could be one among many sufficient conditions 
for patriotism. It is essential that one identifies with, has some connection with, or 
lives in a country in order to “patriotically love” the country. One can “platoni- 
cally love” another country in which one does not reside, because it exemplifies 
some acceptable values, but not necessarily in the sense of being strictly patriotic. 
One can be “patriotic” toward such a country only if one lives or resides in it and 
identifies one’s flourishing or Well-being with it. One’s love for one’s country 
does not preclude caring for citizens of other countries, and it does not require 
loving the citizens of one’s country more than citizens of another country. Other 
relevant moral reasons might exist for loving the citizens of one’s country more 
than citizens of another country. However, such reason must be non-arbitrary and 
universalizable, in that it is equally applicable to other persons in similar situa- 
tions. This requirement implies that one does not have to be partial towards one’s 
country solely because one is a legal citizen. 

This condition raises the issue of the justification for the necessary connection 
between citizenship and the common view of patriotism. The common view 
assumes without question that patriotism is the love for one’s country of citizen- 
ship. In Nathanson’s (1993, p. 44) view, “if being a citizen carries with it special 
duties [of patriotism] to the country, morality permits us to act on these duties and 
may even require us to do so. If there are duties that one has by virtue of being a 
member of a family, team, club, or profession, then there can be duties [of 
patriotism] that grow out of our status as citizens.” this idea of a citizen’s patriotic 
love for one’s country implies that one cannot be patriotic toward a country of 
which one is not a citizen. This is problematic because there are non-US citizens 
who are members of the USA armed forces. These people love the USA so much, 
which supposedly is not their “own country,” but are willing to sacrifice their 
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lives for it. If one insists that citizenship is a necessary condition for patriotism, 
then one will be hard pressed to justify why serving in the armed forces is 
patriotism for citizens but it is not patriotism for non-citizens. 

Citizenship is not a necessary condition for patriotism because the service by 
non-citizens who reside in the USA is patriotism par excellence. It makes sense, 
especially for these non-US citizens, to say: “this country is not mine (because 
they are not citizens), but I love it and I am sure proud of it.” such pride is 
manifested in the willingness to sacrifice for it. Hence, the USA has made service 
in the armed forces — A recognition of one’s “patriotism” — A condition for 
citizenship. Were these (non-US citizens) members of the armed forces patriotic 
prior to being citizens, for agreeing to sacrifice their lives, or do they become 
instant patriots simply by the process of naturalization? If patriotic love for a 
country involves a special duty that applies only to citizens, then it is a “category 
mistake” to consider as patriotic (non-US citizens) members of the armed forces. 
Obviously, not all citizens are patriotic; many US citizens refuse to make the 
sacrifice of serving in the armed forces. However, they could be patriotic in other 
respects. Thus, no single category of actions can define patriotism. 

2. A patriotic love is motivated by the moral acceptability of a country’s political 
institutions, principles, values, policies, or features that could engender citizens’ 
Well-being or flourishing. This condition, which is not necessary but may be 
sufficient to love a country, is consistent with liberalism because it seeks to 
uphold the values of individual autonomy and the moral respect for persons. 
These values, which are translated into the country’s legal and political structures 
and procedures for protecting individual rights, provide good reasons for anyone 
to patriotically love a country, as opposed to mere legal citizenship. This would 
explain why citizens of a country may be unpatriotic. Nathanson’s view that mere 
citizenship involves a special moral duty to be patriotic suggests that a citizen 
who is unpatriotic, simply because his country has bad values or political system, 
is immoral or irrational for acting contrary to his self or country’s interest. This 
requirement for my view of patriotism implies that an unpatriotic citizen is not 
necessarily immoral or irrational because one may have rational or moral basis to 
be unpatriotic. 

3. One’s continued patriotic love for a country ought to be contingent on the 
country’s deliberate efforts, willingness, and ability to maintain its acceptable 
values, principles, and structures, which are linked to individuals’ Well-being or 
flourishing. Patriotic love for a country should be conditional on acceptable 
values and structures, as opposed to blind devotion and loyalty. However, the 
mere fact that a country does not maintain or manifest acceptable values some- 
times is not sufficient to vitiate patriotism. Patriotism could be based on the 
potential or efforts to maintain acceptable values, such that adequate reasons exist 
for a person to be patriotic, beyond the mere fact that one is a citizen. It would be 
irrational for anyone to be patriotic based solely on the fact that a country is one’s 
own even when compelling reasons exist not to be patriotic. The condition of 
having adequate reasons for patriotism implies that patriotism ought to involve 
universal values instead of the particularity of one’s country of citizenship. 
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However, Primoratz (2002a, b), McIntyre (2002), and Oldenquist (2002) question 
the plausibility of patriotism that is founded on universal values. In their views, 
impartial love for one’s country because of acceptable universal values, such as 
liberalism, would be problematic because patriotism would lack the kind of 
particularity necessary for a commonplace view of patriotism as: Love for one’s 
homeland. Absent such particularity, the country of one’s love becomes logically 
replaceable and impartially universalizable to any country with similar values. 
Thus, the patriotic love is not for the country per se but the values it exemplifies. 
Such patriotic love is not based on the particularity of the instantiating country of 
citizenship on which the properties of patriotic love ought to supervene. In my 
view, being one’s country of citizenship is sufficient but not necessary for one’s 
attitude of patriotism. These values can supervene on any country, and rationality 
demands that one must consistently show “patriotism” to any country that exhibit 
the same values, if my first condition is satisfied. Roger Lamb (1997, p. 32) 
underscores this point as follows: “My uncle, Sam, has a love for his nation. He is 
a great patriot. Suppose he loves his nation in virtue of its having certain 
properties, properties he is able to specify. Now, of a certain nation, he comes 
to believe that it also has such properties, having no countervailing one either. As 
a patriot nevertheless striving to be a rational being, must he be patriotic with 
respect to the second nation?” the view in this chapter is that Sam ought to be 
patriotic regarding the second nation if my first condition is satisfied. 

Because patriotism is commonly linked to the particularity of one’s country of 
citizenship, Oldenquist (2002) and McIntyre (2002) argue that an impartial love 
for one’s country based on its acceptable values does not count as patriotism. 
Their views are problematic because, to love one’s country patriotically not 
matter what — Good or bad — solely because it is one’s country is irrational. 
Hence, Baron (2002) argues that a rational form of patriotism should be tied to 
one’s flourishing and Well-being. Rationality involves the ability to evaluate and 
use adequate reasons to inform one’s actions and decisions to pursue one’s 
interest. Consider an American-born citizen who escapes to another country 
and relinquishes his American citizenship because he wants to avoid what he 
considers to be the unfairness of the American tax laws and legal system. It makes 
sense for him to say: “this country is mine but I am ashamed of it.” he could 
decide that America no longer manifests the values that would warrant him to call 
it his own (as a citizen) and to love it as his own (as a patriot). It would be 
irrational and against his self-interest to be patriotic toward America simply 
because it is his country. It makes sense for him to give up citizenship and say: 
“this country isn’t mine, and I am ashamed of it.” 

Given his discontent prior to giving up his citizenship, does it make sense for 
him to love America (as a patriot) simply because it is his own country (as a 
citizen)? America no longer has the relevant acceptable values necessary for him 
to love it? Is there any good reason for this person to treat America patriotically as 
his own country? Does he have any good reason to prefer America to another 
country in which he intends to voluntarily acquire his new citizenship? This new 
country exemplifies the relevant acceptable values he once loved about America. 
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Rationality would demand that this person ought to love the other country of his 
new citizenship more than America — his country of birth. If patriotic love for 
one’s country is not, as Oldenquist (2002) and McIntyre (2002) argue, transfer- 
able to other countries with similar values, then patriotism implies that one ought 
to be irrational or mindless in one’s patriotic love for and loyalty to one’s country. 
This universalizable value-based idea of patriotism has the practical significance 
of giving this person, given his discontent, a rational option to give up his 
citizenship. 

This idea of patriotism is different from the common view that MacIntyre 
(2002) calls “real” patriotism, which requires mindless loyalty or irrational love 
for one’s country of citizenship in spite of one’s discontent. If patriotism is 
intrinsically irrational or immoral, then it is questionable whether it is relevant 
to the universal idea of liberalism, democratic citizenship, and the rational critical 
examination of a country, its values, and policies. However, if patriotism is based 
on universal values, then it lacks the nationalistic passion associated with and 
generated by the particularity of one’s country. Such patriotism, according to 
MacIntyre (2002), is emasculated. As Baron (2002, p. 65) notices, “Despite 
MacIntyre’s statement that patriotism is not mindless loyalty ..., the patriotism 
that he describes does indeed seem to be just that.” if one is rational, then one 
should cease to love one’s country if, at a subsequent time, it fails to exhibit 
cherished values, in virtue of which the country is loved. One implication is that 
one could reduce the country of one’s patriotic love to the reasons (acceptable 
values) for loving it, which might be logically independent of the particularity of 
the country on which the values supervene. 

4. One’s patriotic love for a country should involve not only the willingness to 
sacrifice and act positively to manifest such love but also the willingness to 
engage critically, rationally, and constructively in the process of continuously 
maintaining, improving, and sustaining the structures and values of the country. 
This requirement is important because it captures the rational, reflective, and 
fallibilistic nature of humans, and the active nature of patriotism. The active and 
critical examinations are positive characteristics of liberal democracy as a justi- 
fiable system of government, and the exemplification of these characteristics are 
good reasons to be patriotic. This requirement is bolstered by Primoratz’s (2002a, 
p. 444) view that the notion of moderate patriotism involves a political character 
of active partisanship, which requires liberal democratic “constructive participa- 
tion in the political life of one’s country.” 


A plausible normative view of patriotism, which is not connected to citizenship 
and is devoid of the particularity of one’s country, has a heuristic value because it 
helps us to understand and categorize some difficult and problematic situations 
where it is not clear whether or not one is patriotic. This indicates that the non-US 
citizens who serve(d) in the armed forces may be considered patriotic. This helps us 
to explain why, rationally and morally, one would give up his citizenship in the face 
of one’s discontent with one’s country; one can renounce citizenship without feeling 
that one has done something immoral or irrational. This view helps to capture and 
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justify the act of the citizen who gives up his citizenship because “his country” no 
longer exhibits the values in virtue of which it is patriotically loved. This view is 
valuable because it indicates the plausibility that the ideas of Jove and devotion could 
satisfy the criteria of rationality, impartiality, and universality. 

The view expressed in this chapter could be seen as the core sense of how the 
notion of patriotism ought to be used, which raises philosophical and critical 
questions about the commonplace view. Perhaps, we have not taken a critical look 
at patriotism in order to examine the role it ought to play in the theory and practice of 
liberal democracy. The plausibility of my normative view (core sense) indicates that 
patriotism can also be used in a peripheral sense, which captures the common view 
and usage. This normative view (core sense), which indicates the Whig’s original 
sense of patriotism, would suggest that Martin Luther King’s civil right movement 
was patriotic in fighting for the acceptable liberal democratic principles of equality, 
liberty, and justice, which are the normative foundation of the state, while the 
segregationists were unpatriotic. This chapter does not address Nathanson’s 
(2002b, p. 116) mistaken view that King’s civil rights movement was motivated 
by loyalty to his race. The criticism of NFL and flag-burning protesters as unpatriotic 
is specious because these protests exemplify liberal democratic rights to free speech, 
protest, critically and constructively examine ideas, and actively participate in 
political affairs. 


Conclusion 


In the views of McIntyre (2002) and Oldenquist (2002), it is questionable whether all 
liberal values, including impartiality, are necessarily good such that they can provide 
the reasons for loving a country and acting patriotically. Baron (2002) and 
Nathanson (1993) argue that liberal democratic values are necessarily good, such 
that if these values are exemplified in one’s country, then one has a moral obligation 
to be patriotic. The important issue is, whether this liberal view is based solely on the 
particularity of one’s country or the universalizable liberal values or both. If it is both 
as they suggest, then we need an explanation of how this is plausible. They have not 
adequately done this. They would need to show that liberal moral features can vitiate 
the xenophobic and immoral elements of the particularity of nationalistic patriotism. 
However, the view expressed in this chapter is contrary to what many people 
consider to be patriotism and how it is used in political discourse. It suggests that 
liberal democracy values are conducive to and could be used to motivate, a liberal 
view of patriotism that is disjoined from citizenship. The commonplace view of 
patriotism that is necessarily connected to citizenship is often used to engender blind 
and mindless loyalty, prevent the constructive participation in political affairs, and 
the critical and rational examination of policies. A plausible view of patriotism is 
best justified and motivated by universalizable moral principles that are not neces- 
sarily connected to citizenship and the particularity of a country. 
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Recent decades have witnessed sustained discussion exploring the morality of 
patriotism, with some defending patriotism as a legitimate moral virtue, others 
casting it as the unfortunate holdover of a clan-like morality that fails to register 
moral equality. While most contributors to this debate advance their arguments 
through a familiar form of moral inquiry that takes generic human subjects as its 
starting point, this chapter explores the status of patriotism from a standpoint that 
accords great weight to what we might call the fact of politics, i.e., to the fact that 
the world is divided into distinct political entities, that these entities make distinct 
claims on persons, and that everyday men and women register these claims 
powerfully and see them as reasonable. In so doing, this chapter constitutes an 
effort to bring to the assessment of patriotism some of the lessons of the so-called 
realist turn in recent political theory. 
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The Importance of Politics 


Whatever else it means, patriotism requires that citizens be prepared both to give the 
interests of their conationals special moral consideration and to make distinct 
sacrifices for them. For centuries the idea that patriotism was an important moral 
virtue was largely (though not universally) accepted by theorists and ordinary 
citizens alike. In the modern age, however, there arose a powerful strand of moral 
and political thought, fueled by a well-founded revulsion at the distinctions previ- 
ously thought to be reasonable grounds for treating people differently (their sex, skin 
color, mode of sexual expression, and so on), that grew suspicious of the preference 
to conationals that patriotism enjoins. But while today virtually no one would defend 
most of the invidious distinctions at odds with moral equality (sexism, racism, sexual 
orientation, etc.), the case against patriotism has been far less conclusive. Indeed, the 
last few decades have witnessed a resurgence in debates over what place patriotism 
should occupy in our moral thought, with powerful arguments being made for a 
range of disparate and conflicting positions. 

What has been lacking in such debates — strangely lacking, since we are after all 
discussing a matter with direct political implications — is much attention to certain 
realities that have to do specifically with the exercise of political power. Most 
contributors to the debate assume there is a general fact about the morality of 
patriotism that can be explored by engaging in the kind of abstract theoretical 
reflection that takes as its constituent elements unsituated and undifferentiated 
human subjects, a version of the approach Thomas Nagel has called the view from 
nowhere. One enormously influential example of this approach is Peter Singer’s 
essay “Famine, Affluence, and Morality,” a powerful statement of cosmopolitan 
moral concern predicated on a thought experiment involving a generalized human 
subject (Singer 1972). While Singer in that essay acknowledges the possibility that 
individuals should lobby political representatives to effect policy consistent with the 
position he defends, his approach there largely ignores the possibility that our 
political situatedness, and the fact of politics more broadly, might shape our 
obligations. 

With respect to the place patriotism should occupy in our lives, one might find 
this two-step way of proceeding obvious: first one reaches a position about patriot- 
ism as a general position in moral theory, reasoning from generalized subjects; then 
one deploys that judgment in determining how far politics should be responsive to 
patriotic considerations. But that approach can be challenged on several fronts. First, 
it overlooks the possibility that there is not one single morality consistent across the 
private and public realms — in particular, that there might be a morality governing the 
political domain distinct from that which governs the private (Hampshire 1978). 
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Second, even if patriotism turns out to be morally dubious or problematic, perhaps 
even a vice, it would not directly follow that political leaders should not act on 
patriotic grounds. A rich body of literature (within the so-called dirty hands debate) 
has explored the possibility that political officials should sometimes do the wrong 
thing. So there could still be a live question about what place patriotism should 
occupy in political decision-making even if it is deemed a vice. Third, and I think 
most importantly, our investigation into the morality of patriotism is bound to be 
inadequate if does not attend seriously to certain facts about both citizens’ motiva- 
tional sets and the exercise of political power. 

This third point aligns to some extent with the so-called “realist” turn in recent 
political thought, so it will help if I say something more about that here. Self- 
described realists charge various moral and political philosophers with ignoring 
the everyday world that most women and men inhabit, and with staking out positions 
disconnected from, sometimes directly at odds with, both the views of ordinary 
citizens and the inescapable realities of political life. This realist turn is sometimes 
described with the motto “putting politics first,” for several reasons. First, the motto 
urges us not to overlook the vital role political institutions play in our lives. Second, 
it reminds us that any genuinely helpful contribution to political morality must take 
seriously human beings’ moral psychology and its effects, in terms of the actual 
human behavior it inspires, on the common social world we inhabit. Third, it 
reminds us of the possibility that the politics constitutes a distinct domain of 
human interaction potentially marked by distinguishing and important normative 
considerations (see, e.g., Galston 2010 and Horton 2010). 

One guiding point for the reflections in this chapter is that the realist turn is 
perhaps nowhere more apt than in considering the debates over patriotism. As I shall 
suggest, the default two-step approach — first assess the morality of patriotism 
through abstract moral reflection; then apply that conclusion to the domain of 
politics — may not just be arbitrary, but may serve to occlude important ideas that 
should shape our assessment of patriotism. If we instead remain vigilantly attentive 
to certain unalterable realities of politics and constraints of human psychology, the 
case for patriotism looks somewhat different. Or so I will argue. 


Two Conceptions of Patriotism 


As a rough and ready account, we can say that patriotism is an attitude of special 
affection for and identification with one’s own country, coupled with a willingness to 
take actions (and, often, to undergo sacrifices) on behalf of that country and one’s 
fellow citizens that one would not take on behalf of other countries and their citizens. 
But it is important to distinguish two versions of patriotism. What I will call robust 
patriotism is marked by two theses: (1) the fact of conationality has intrinsic moral 
significance in determining our duties, and (2) among those duties is the duty to give 
priority to important interests of our fellow citizens over the basic interests of 
outsiders. Modified patriotism permits some qualified priority to fellow citizens 
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but rejects either (1) or (2). (Modified patriotism also rejects a view weaker than 
robust patriotism, viz. that individuals have the right but not the duty to prioritize the 
interests of their fellow citizens, but I am concentrating on robust patriotism because 
it seems to me better to capture the commonsense understanding.) 

For many years it would have been unproblematic, both as a descriptive claim and 
from the standpoint of moral assessment, to assert that most citizens the world over 
endorsed some version of robust patriotism. And while some of its advocates fear 
that such attitudes have declined to some degree in recent decades, I shall assume 
that a great many citizens continue to endorse some version of robust patriotism, 
such that calls either to reject patriotism entirely or to endorse some versions of 
modified patriotism are incompatible with commonsense morality. (It’s an important 
question whether a decline in robust patriotism, if such be the case, is especially 
pronounced in liberal democracies as compared with other political communities. I 
shall discuss this in § 5.) Not all, however, would concede that modified patriotism is 
incompatible with commonsense morality. Since part of the realist case for robust 
patriotism hinges on its centrality to ordinary moral thought, and so on the departure 
from commonsense views that modified patriotism constitutes, ordinary morality it 
is important to see where those arguments for compatibility fall short. 

One might defend the incompatibility of modified patriotism with commonsense 
moral judgments via considerations raised in Robert Goodin’s influential paper on 
patriotism (Goodin 1988; I am not asserting that Goodin would endorse this use of 
his argument). Goodin suggests that the most defensible way to understand the 
special duties and rights involved in patriotism is to see them as reflecting a useful 
division of moral labor, according to which stronger duties to help fall on those who 
are closest in proximity for two reasons: not only are those who are closest in the best 
position to know and be able to offer whatever meaningful help might be needed, but 
assigning specific duties to specific people makes it more likely that such duties will 
in fact be fulfilled. In thus representing patriotic duties merely as instrumentally 
valuable to the fulfillment of what are at root duties owed impartially to everyone, 
this account of patriotism denies the first thesis of robust pluralism, viz., that we owe 
our fellow citizens special moral concern because they are our fellow citizens. But in 
leaving in place commonsense morality’s endorsement of patriotism, it shows that 
modified patriotism is compatible with ordinary morality. 

The appearance of compatibility is illusory, however, for the simple reason that 
ordinary morality is marked not only by a sense of what our duties are but also by an 
understanding of why we have them. This is why an account legitimating patriotism 
that begins in the idea that the interests of all persons in the world should be weighed 
equally in our deliberations is not, in the end, an argument preserving the common- 
sense understanding of patriotism (even if it preserves the content of those duties, 
which I shall suggest in a moment it does not). The commonsense view asserts both 
that citizens should give special weight to the interests of their conationals and that 
they should do so because conationality is intrinsically morally significant. The 
argument via Goodin preserves the first but not the second. 

Kok-Chor Tan offers a more direct route for reconciling modified patriotism with 
the commonsense view (Tan 2004). Stressing the distinction between commonsense 
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morality and conventional morality, he argues that even if it is a reasonable desid- 
eratum to require our conception of patriotism to square with the former, it is not 
reasonable to demand that it squares with the latter; he then stresses that modified 
patriotism, even if incompatible with conventional morality, can be reconciled with 
commonsense views. To see Tan’s distinction, consider a society that believes 
individuals owe special concern to family members and on those grounds condones 
gross cases of nepotism that violate fundamental principles of equal opportunity and 
equal respect. In considering the idea of partiality for family members in this case, 
we can accept the society’s commonsense view that individuals should treat family 
members with special moral concern but at the same time reject the conventional 
understanding of what that special concern involves. 

Consider now the case of modified patriotism. Just as we all understand that we 
have special duties towards our compatriots, so too we recognize that in fulfilling 
those duties we may not ignore the needs of outsiders and are always constrained by 
their moral standing. In this way, Tan says that the commonsense understanding of 
patriotism already recognizes constraints incorporating the requirements of impartial 
morality. The task is simply to flesh out, correctly, what an appropriately constrained 
patriotism looks like. On this basis Tan constructs an account of patriotism that 
begins from the requirements of equal moral concern and permits, within those 
parameters, special weighting for the interests of conationals. Since his approach can 
recognize the intrinsic moral significance of conationality (in contrast with the 
Goodin-style avowedly revisionist account), it harmonizes better with our common- 
sense understanding of patriotism. And while his conception of patriotism implies a 
set of duties more limited than those that most people intuitively endorse, this is an 
inconsistency only with conventional morality, not with the commonsense under- 
standing that would mark any reasonable version of patriotism. Within those limits, 
Tan concludes, modified patriotism is compatible with the commonsense view that 
our conationals deserve special moral consideration. 

Tan’s account is illuminating and powerful. But as an attempt to reconcile 
modified patriotism with commonsense views, it is open to two main objections. 
The first is that it risks begging the question against robust patriotism. How shall we 
decide, in understanding our moral duties, whether (1) to begin by determining what 
equal respect for all requires from an impartial perspective, with this answer then 
setting the acceptable limits of patriotism, or (2) to identify our duties by toggling 
back and forth between the dual requirements — one emphasizing the need to show 
equal respect to all people and the other reflecting the intrinsically important moral 
relationship to our conationals — without giving either consistent priority? Because it 
sees special duties only as instrumentally valuable to ensure the fulfillment of 
obligations deriving from a fundamental commitment to moral impartiality, 
Goodin’s argument can dismiss out of hand this argument for toggling. But since 
Tan wants his modified patriotism to be compatible with a claim for the intrinsic 
moral significance of conationality, we need some argument for (1) over (2). Tan 
seems to think the requirement that morality should respect all persons equally will 
do the trick, but I’m not convinced. So long as the intrinsic moral significance of 
conationality is something that each person is allowed to rely on in their 
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deliberations about how to proceed (it is not the case, say, that conationality has 
moral force only for certain kinds of people), then the principle of equal respect is 
satisfied. That way of capturing equal respect is different from the idea that each 
person must give equal weight to the interests of everyone in the world, but whether 
that is what equal respect requires is precisely what needs to be shown. 

The other challenge to Tan’s argument concerns his suggestion that his version of 
modified patriotism permits partiality for fellow nationals so long as certain empir- 
ical conditions are met aligning with his conception of what equal respect requires. 
Tan is here following the general Rawlsian strategy of distinguishing between the 
basic background institutions within which people live and the individual choices 
they are permitted to make: to choose a Rawlsian example, so long as social 
institutions distribute basic goods according to the difference principle, private 
persons are not themselves morally obligated to donate to advance the interests of 
the least fortunate. In the same vein, Tan suggests that so long as there exist global 
institutions of the sort demanded by the requirement to treat all persons with equal 
respect, citizens are permitted to show their compatriots various kinds of special 
concer. He cites Brian Barry, Thomas Pogge, and Charles Beitz as offering 
structurally similar arguments. 

The problem, of course, is that as one surveys the globe today, it seems stunningly 
obvious that such global institutions are not in place and, in particular, that the 
wealthier and more powerful countries that might be expected to have created them 
have not done so. It follows directly, I think, that the degree of special concern that 
Tan’s account allows in principle is, under current conditions, not permitted. For this 
reason it is hard to see Tan’s approach as compatible with commonsense morality, 
which holds that giving special concern to the interests of one’s conationals is 
permissible here and now, not that it would be permissible under global institutional 
institutions of the sort Tan wishes were in existence. Regardless of its intrinsic 
merits, modified patriotism of the sort that Tan and others advance constitutes a 
substantial departure from ordinary attitudes towards patriotism. 


Unpacking Commonsense Morality 


I have dwelt on the disruption to commonsense morality presented by those who 
either dismiss patriotism outright or advance some version of modified patriotism 
because I am concerned with the difference to political practice that debates over the 
morality of patriotism might make, and because I believe that advancing positions 
deeply at odds with the views of most citizens, no matter how philosophically 
compelling, is likely to make little practical difference. But neither should we 
endorse quietism nor rule out the possibility of moral progress. In considering the 
relationship between moral theorizing and commonsense moral intuitions, we need 
to avoid two mistakes. 

The first holds the future hostage to the present. It occurs when we allow current 
ways of thinking unduly to constrain our conception of a goal that we should all 
work toward and have some chance of bringing about. History is full of such 
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examples. Many Protestants and Catholics in early modern Europe would have 
refused to believe that lasting political peace could come about between the two 
groups, just as countless people in antebellum America who would have regarded as 
hopelessly utopian the idea of a future in which Whites and Blacks lived under 
common laws, lived and worked alongside one another in relations of mutual respect 
and affection, and so on. 

If the first mistake impedes moral progress, the second fails to recognize when 
prescriptions for moral progress might be at odds with deep facts about human nature 
that are either unchangeable or whose alteration would endanger other deeply held 
values, practices, and the like. An example of the former is Plato’s (perhaps ironic) 
call in The Republic to establish communal family-rearing practices that would, 
impossibly, require parents not to care any more for their own children than they do 
others. For the latter, consider those who advocated greater sexual openness and 
experimentation and urged people to see sexual behavior as simply one more arena 
for the experience of pleasure, liberated from the shackles of puritanical oppression. 
Many who attempted such a lifestyle found it impossible to cut off sexual activity 
from other complicating emotional attachments, while the few who did so found 
themselves inhabiting a moral landscape in which various important human goods 
(the communication of a special kind of love through the act of sex and the resulting 
achievement of an unparalleled intimacy) were threatened with extinction. 

Faced with the task of navigating the tensions between these two worries, one 
distinctive contribution of political theorists lies in exploring connections across 
different ideas and commitments and in indicating how those stand vis-a-vis other 
positions we might reject or endorse. While this work does not by itself tell us which 
commonsense views to maintain and which to reject, it can help us understand better 
both what would be involved in abandoning such views and the depth of our 
commitment to them, in terms of the degree to which they might infuse our overall 
practices and standards of evaluation. Since my concern in this chapter is with the 
relationship between patriotism and politics, I shall concentrate on the ways in which 
the commonsense view on patriotism connects to a range of issues in that domain. In 
doing so I shall also try to heed the realist warning that moral and political theorizing 
should not take for granted the achievement of ordered social and political life but 
must be alert to the conditions and presuppositions (often unarticulated) that help 
sustain it. From that perspective threats to commonsense morality deserve special 
attention, since consensus on basic norms governing our common lives is one 
important factor sustaining political and social community and facilitating ordered 
common life. From the realist perspective, it thus counts as a consideration against 
any position — indeed, a moral consideration — that it does violence to central planks 
of commonsense morality. 

To argue that robust patriotism is one such plank, however, is not to say that factor 
is decisive. Slavery was such a plank in the social world of American antebellum 
southerners, but that fact should have carried no weight against arguments for 
emancipation. Commonsense views are not incorrigible. In reflecting on political 
practice, however, all we can do is reason from where we are now, exploring how 
both our specific and general moral views stand with respect to others to which we 
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hold fast. (Had antebellum defenders of slavery done this more thoroughly and 
rationally, their views would not have withstood scrutiny; immanent criticism has 
genuine critical potential.) This process will lead us in some cases to revise or reject 
beliefs, in others to see clearer grounds for them. 

With that in mind, I turn now to the domain of politics and a consideration of the 
judgments we confidently make about individuals in that realm. In doing this, I will 
suggest, we discover an argument bolstering robust patriotism as a commonsense 
view that runs in two steps. It appeals first (a) to our understanding of the roles 
occupied by political agents within political systems and then (b) to the implications 
that understanding reasonably has on the moral views of everyday citizens. 


Role Morality and Political Agents 


The first step of the argument pivots on a fact too often obscured in political thought, 
viz., that all political communities (with apologies to Rousseau) contain two distinct 
groups of people: ordinary citizens, who do not themselves directly control the 
actions of their state, and political agents, who drive the machinery of politics and 
make decisions on behalf of the state as a whole. Though in reflecting on politics we 
often ask what the state may and may not do, that is a loose and elliptical way of 
speaking, which hides the fact that in some sense states by themselves do nothing. 
It is individual persons, occupying specific roles within political institutions, who 
make things happen. 

Now if we think that the morality governing such roles can be determined through 
a two-step process of reflection that thinks primarily in terms of undifferentiated 
moral subjects, of human beings as such, this elliptical way of thinking about states 
may not matter much: to identify the duties and permissions of such a subject is 
thereby to identify the duties and permissions of political agents. But if we take 
seriously the possibility of what is called role morality — if we think that occupying 
certain positions within large-scale institutions can distinctly shape one’s moral 
permissions and obligations — then a theoretical approach that assumes unspecified 
moral subjects will not be fine-grained enough to capture what we need to say. With 
respect to the domain of politics, there are good reasons to take this 
possibility seriously. 

To begin with, in this domain we again encounter commonsense moral views that 
make an especially powerful claim. To see that this is so, consider two cases. In the 
first, a candidate running for political office, or lobbying to take up a position within 
some governmental agency, declares that she is committed to being entirely even- 
handed as between the interests of her fellow citizens and those of outsiders: she will 
never seek to advance important interests of her community before making sure that 
the basic interests of outsiders are met. In the second, citizens learn that some agent 
involved in some political activity (negotiating treaties, say, or navigating military 
conflict) is not working to advance especially the interests of her own citizens and 
political community but is broadly neutral as between her community’s interests and 
others’. The first case strikes us as utterly fantastic: that’s the point. In the second, 
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citizens would be not just furious with the agent in question but outraged over her 
dereliction of responsibilities as a holder of the office. The fact that our reactions in 
both cases are so obvious shows, I think, the depth of our shared sense that actors in 
political contexts should give special weight to the interests of the people in the 
communities they represent. 

Lest these considerations be rejected as doing little more than consecrating our 
intuitions without good reason, let me offer, in defense of those commonsense views, 
two connected reasons for taking them seriously. The first takes its cue from a point 
Hobbes stressed, though one needn’t go all in with Hobbes to feel the pull of the 
idea. One central lesson of Leviathan is that the scope of one’s rights and duties 
cannot be determined once and for all through the exercise of pure rationality, but is 
to a substantial degree shaped by the behavior of those around one. When I can 
reasonably infer that all are preparing for war against me, there is nothing I have not 
aright to; but as those conditions alter with the creation of the sovereign, the scope of 
my rights and permissions changes correspondingly. While Hobbes’ argument 
perhaps relies excessively on an attribution of self-interest, the general point can 
also (perhaps more palatably) be advanced as a consideration about fairness. So long 
as nations are to substantial degrees in competition with one another around the 
world (pursuing available resources, favorable terms of trade, opportunities to exert 
influence, military alliances, etc.), it is unreasonable to demand that the political 
agents of any one state not act in a spirit of robust patriotism when those of other 
states are doing precisely that. Agents who did not so act would unfairly disadvan- 
tage the interests of the citizens they represent vis-a-vis those of outsiders. 

The other consideration strengthening our commonsense judgments about the 
duties of political agents invokes the idea of role morality mentioned briefly above. 
This general idea — that there are distinct prohibitions, obligations, and permissions 
attaching to certain roles within an institution and substantially shape the morality 
that applies to persons in them, which cannot be derived by reflecting on moral 
agents as such — is sometimes discussed in the literature that seeks to reconcile what I 
called the view from nowhere with the fact of our particular situatedness as parents, 
doctors, friends, and the like. But the role of political agent representing a citizen, 
perhaps because it seems much less personal and immediate, is rarely mentioned in 
such discussions. To see the relevance of that kind of role here, we need first to 
understand the general idea behind role morality. 

David Luban’s discussion is especially illuminating (Luban 1998). The motivat- 
ing question for him is one of legal ethics: how can it be morally defensible for a 
lawyer, in representing a client, to do what would otherwise be plainly indefensible? 
Luban’s account is rich with stories of lawyers acting hypocritically, misleading 
others, working to ensure that people who have broken the law escape punishment, 
and so on. In explaining how such actions can sometimes be permissible, Luban 
along the way offers a complex defense of role morality that is broadly applicable 
beyond the legal profession. 

Luban’s basic idea is that occupying a role permits persons to do things that 
would not be permissible if they were not in that role so long as various conditions 
are met, chief among them being the following: (1) the doing of that thing is 
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specified by the role, (2) the role (with that specification) is central to the institution 
in question, and (3) the institution in question confers an important moral good. 
Where these conditions are met, Luban says that the occupant of a role may have 
good reason not to attend to a consideration that would, if not for the existence of the 
institution and the role within it, be morally relevant, perhaps even dispositive as a 
consideration against doing something. Following Joseph Raz, Luban calls this an 
exclusionary reason. 

I will not here try to establish that the institution of the state, populated by 
political agents operating on its behalf, meets the conditions Luban specifies. But 
it does seem that such an argument has a good chance to succeed. Are states morally 
valuable institutions providing important goods? They surely seem to be. Even if a 
properly designed world government would do a better job protecting the basic 
interests of persons around the world (a claim, I should say, that strikes me as highly 
dubious), it’s important to see that the mere logical possibility of some better 
alternative hardly disproves the claim that states as they are provide important 
goods. What would also have to be shown is that the imagined alternative has 
some nontrivial chance of coming about that is somehow thwarted by the existence 
of states, and this, I think, is difficult to show. Assuming states do provide important 
goods, we would then ask how far their doing so depends on political agents (i.e., 
those occupying certain roles specified by the institutions of a state) giving strong 
preference to the interests of fellow citizens. One reason for thinking such preference 
important has to do with the consequences of that fact. Where citizens believe their 
political agents act with special concern for their interests and those of their commu- 
nity, they are more likely to feel connected to their state, to have affection for it, to 
exercise vigilance over its activities, and to make sacrifices on its behalf when called 
upon. (Compare the likely attitudes of citizens who do not believe their state will show 
greater concern to their interests than to outsiders’.) For all these reasons, I think there 
is at least a promising case to justify the existence of states, the roles of political agents 
within them, and the idea that such roles require a showing of partiality. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the line of thought just advanced is not 
entirely satisfactory. Most worryingly, it is open to the charge of being complicit 
with unjust global arrangements, which seem to leave many people facing serious 
hardships simply as a result of where they are born. Far better, one might think if 
there existed either a global political body with the power to address such problems 
or, failing that, if the political agents representing individual nations gave substan- 
tially more weight to the interests of the truly disadvantaged as compared to their 
own citizens’. It is impossible not to feel the force of this concern. But it is difficult to 
know how far it tells against the argument for role morality, for two reasons. 

The first, mentioned by David Miller, is that it is not exactly clear how far richer 
nations are responsible for the continued substantial poverty of poorer nations 
(Miller 1995). The effects of colonialism, imperialism, and exploitation are huge 
and ongoing, no doubt. Does that history explain all of the continued challenges 
facing poorer nations around the world? If not all, how much? To be sure, it’s not 
clear why children in poor nations should have to suffer for conditions they had no 
part in bringing about, and that consideration argues for their receiving greater aid. 
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But if (as some allege) one obstacle to aiding people in those circumstances comes 
from the fact that political agents in those nations are not fulfilling properly the duties 
of their roles and are instead profiting individually, that fact would count against 
arguments that wealthier nations should provide more aid. If it does not, then, as 
Miller points out, it counts in favor of more forceful intervention in the internal 
affairs of such nations. 

The second response to the concern that the role morality account is complicit in 
injustice asks more pointedly about the imagined alternative to a world where 
political agents act out of robust patriotism. We might all agree that if all political 
agents acted with more concern for outsiders, things in our world would be much 
better. The question any political agent has to ask, however, is whether things would 
be better, to a degree that overrides her duty to represent her citizens in ways they 
expect, if she in representing her country departed from robust patriotism. For the 
answer to be yes, it must be the case both that her country’s behavior, with its agents 
motivated in that new way, either (1) will substantially and directly improve condi- 
tions of the global poor by its action or (2) will have important precedent effects in 
helping create institutions that will do so, and that it will do either of these to a degree 
that outweighs her duty to give her citizens’ interests special weighting in the way 
that every other nations’ political agents show theirs. I suspect that if any nation 
meets the conditions generating a yes, then many do. If so, then there is at least a 
question of fairness in demanding that the citizens of any one nation sacrifice to meet 
an obligation that falls on others but which those others are not meeting (for the 
complications here, see Murphy 1993). A related worry is that if the number of 
nations meeting these conditions is small, then the complicity objection counts 
against political agents displaying robust patriotism not across the board, but only 
in certain cases. How far a system of international norms can remain effective where 
the relevant norms differ sharply from state to state, and how far such variation is 
consistent with the idea that in the international community all nations have equal 
standing and must conform to common norms, seem to me open questions. 


The Reasonable Morality of Democratic Citizens 


To this point I have argued only that political agents are entitled to act in the spirit of 
robust patriotism. But from those considerations, we can derive a defense of robust 
patriotism that has greater reach. The argument that follows has most direct appli- 
cation to liberal democracies, in which ultimate authority over political decisions is 
understood to reside in the collective will of the people. The central point — viz., that 
considerations acceptable for political agents to rely on must also be acceptable for 
citizens to rely on — would seem to me to hold, pari passu, for other kinds of regimes 
as well. But I shall not argue for that conclusion here. 

What I will call the argument from derivation runs thus. I have just argued that 
political agents may act by appealing to what I have called robust patriotism. In 
liberal democracies, at least, political agents are elected by the people and charged 
with representing their interests. So if political agents may act out of robust 
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patriotism, liberal citizens may invoke their ability to do this in deciding who they 
want as their representative. This means there is nothing objectionable in citizens’ 
regarding their agents’ commitment to robust patriotism as a factor relevant to their 
fitness to occupy that role. And if there is nothing wrong with an ordinary citizen’s 
invoking robust patriotism in this way, then robust patriotism is a morally acceptable 
position for such citizens to invoke as they approach political matters. 

Immediately one might worry that the order of derivation here is strange at the 
least, perhaps downright backward. We tend to think that because ultimate political 
authority in liberal democracies resides in ordinary people, the way to determine the 
rights and responsibilities of political agents is to begin with the rights and respon- 
sibilities of ordinary citizens. On this approach, we need first to determine whether 
robust patriotism is a morally acceptable position for ordinary citizens to adopt, and 
only then can we figure out the proper structure of political agents’ deliberation. But I 
have already raised questions about the assumption that moral theory must begin by 
positing an undifferentiated human subject and have criticized that assumption for 
downplaying both the normative importance of political institutions and the require- 
ments built into the roles on which those institutions are predicated. If we add to this 
the Hobbesian point that our actual rights and duties cannot be settled once and for 
all through ratiocination but are in many way provisional, shaped by the (often 
unpredictable) actions of others, our doubts about approaching questions of political 
morality through the modeling of pure moral subjects will only grow. 

Nor should we think (to amplify the response to the imagined worry) that the 
argument from derivation, because it begins with requirements on persons who 
oversee political communities, somehow departs from the fundamental idea that 
questions about political morality are to be answered with reference either to the 
well-being or the will of ordinary citizens. The argument assumes that states exist to 
protect the important interests of their citizens and that the duties appropriate to such 
agents are those that allow states to do this well. Nothing in this approach suggests 
that the interests or aims of political agents are prior to, or more important than, 
those of ordinary citizens. The idea, instead, is that an adequate account of how best 
to protect the interests of citizens, one attentive to the hugely important role that 
political institutions play in our lives, must recognize both the significant role 
political agents have in this respect and the importance that fact has for political 
morality. 

A deeper worry about the argument from derivation is that it might seem 
inconsistent with the conception of role morality I have invoked. Recall that the 
role morality account asserts that particular persons come to possess distinct rights 
and duties by virtue of occupying specific roles in an institution. Political agents 
occupy such roles; ordinary citizens do not. But if so, then it seems that the argument 
from derivation illegitimately applies to ordinary citizens’ distinct moral standards 
that, per hypothesis, do not belong to them. 

The response to this objection proceeds by noting two factors: (1) the normative 
entailments in the relationship of authorization that ordinary citizens bear to those 
who act on their behalf, and (2) the relatively limited nature of the claim on behalf of 
robust patriotism that I am making here. On the first, the argument recognizes that 
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ordinary citizens have ultimate responsibility to choose the agents who will represent 
their interests, and I have offered grounds to show why they are entitled to select for 
those roles individuals who will give special weight to their interests and those of 
their conationals. But given their status as ultimate authors of the actions taken by 
those who occupy those roles, it is entirely appropriate that they adopt the perspec- 
tive of the agents they are authorizing. Where role morality is conjoined with the 
relationship of democratic authorization, the distinctive norms embodied in the role 
become an appropriate consideration for those who do not themselves occupy the 
role but are choosing those who will. Regarding the second point, note that the 
argument from derivation, because it appeals to considerations intrinsic to the 
domain of the political, does not imply anything directly about how citizens should 
regard patriotism outside of that domain. My concern in this chapter is with the 
relationship between patriotism and politics. Given the unique power of states, this 
seems to me an especially worthwhile topic on which to get clarity. Nothing I have 
said, however, addresses important questions either about the place patriotic consid- 
erations should have in the context of powerful nongovernmental organizations (in 
particular, multinational corporations) or about the extent to which citizens should 
invoke patriotism in domains outside the political. Those questions I simply bypass. 

This last qualification leads to a final objection that might be brought against my 
approach pursued here. Some might charge that it implicitly assumes a fact not yet 
established, 1.e., that from the standpoint of ordinary moral reflection, robust patri- 
otism is morally permissible. For, the objection goes, if robust patriotism is not 
permissible from that standpoint — permissible in itself, as it were — it cannot be made 
permissible simply by being situated within the context of politics. To borrow a 
worry that Jeff McMahan has raised in discussing the morality of war, there is no 
process of moral alchemy whereby acts that are intrinsically impermissible can 
become permissible because they are done by reference to the needs or will of 
some collective (McMahan 2009). On this view, we cannot infer that robust patri- 
otism should have a place in the deliberations of political agents (and then citizens) 
unless we have first shown that it is permissible from the standpoint of ordinary 
morality. And this I have not shown. 

To some degree this final worry just repeats the idea that moral theory’s starting 
point should be undifferentiated moral subjects seen outside of the messy entangle- 
ments of the practical world, a concern I have already addressed. Still, it is possible 
to say a good deal more in defense of something like moral alchemy. Consider the act 
of killing a person who currently presents no threat of deadly danger. Though 
impermissible for ordinary citizens, many believe that states may execute criminals 
who meet that condition. (Even those categorically opposed to state-sanctioned 
capital punishment will see it as Jess wrong than when a private citizen commits 
the same act.) It seems, then, that some acts prohibited to ordinary citizens can, pace 
the moral alchemy worry, become morally permissible when done in the context of 
an appropriate institution. 

Faced with this counterargument, advocates of the moral alchemy objection are 
likely to reply that it does not actually imagine the same act, done first by a private 
individual and then by the state, but instead imagines two different acts: a private 
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individual’s killing of another person and the state’s killing of a person within an 
appropriately specified institutional framework (marked by due process, trial by 
one’s peers, etc.). But this reply (which seems to me exactly right) concedes the 
fundamental point in question, for it allows that the fact of an act’s occurring within 
some specified institution can be relevant to a moral evaluation of that act. If that be 
granted, then the idea that the moral requirements of political agents can be deter- 
mined simply by reflecting on the moral requirements of ordinary citizens outside of 
their institutional frameworks goes out the window and, with it, the objection that the 
argument from derivation depends on a claim that has not been shown, 1.e., that 
robust patriotism is permissible from the standpoint of ordinary morality. 


Implications for Political Practice 


I have argued that considerations relating to the interactions of states and to the 
requirements of political agency validate robust patriotism in the domain of politics. 
The question arises what that conclusion entails in practice. Here we need to 
distinguish two domains. In the international realm, I have suggested, nations can 
reasonably seek to advance important interests of their own citizens in ways 
recommended by robust patriotism. Lest this seem over-permissive, bear in mind 
that citizens in communities that endorse principles of universal moral concern and 
basic human equality (like the liberal democracies I have discussed) will recognize 
the moral claims of outsiders (albeit with less urgency than either pure cosmopoli- 
tanism or modified patriotism). And since political agents are entrusted not just with 
advancing their citizens’ interests but with carrying out their will as well, they must 
also try to balance those diverse claims. It is not clear what more can be said at this 
level of generality. 

In the other relevant domain, that of domestic politics, the question what follows 
from the defense of robust patriotism will again be shaped in part by the whether the 
political community is a liberal democracy. With nondemocratic states, we cannot so 
easily deploy the argument from derivation to show that citizens may endorse 
attitudes of robust patriotism permitted to their political agents, though it would be 
quite odd (if we assume that legitimate political agents stand in some important 
relation to the will of their citizens) if there were not analogous arguments supporting 
the same conclusion. Indeed, as I shall suggest in a moment, there are various goods, 
common across a range of political communities, that patriotism supports and whose 
value helps make the case for measures aimed to foster it regardless of the nature of 
that community. Even without pronouncing on the intrinsic moral standing of 
nondemocratic communities, then, it would be surprising if various state measures 
aimed to instill patriotism among such citizens (mandatory civic education, cultural 
policies aimed at celebrating cultural achievements, support for national holidays, 
and so on) were problematic. 

Things are more complicated when we turn to liberal democracies, where the 
status of patriotism has been the subject of ongoing debate. I shall focus here on two 
especially important issues: how important is patriotism in sustaining such regimes, 
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and what may states do to advance it among their citizens? One might initially think 
these are directly connected, such that the more important patriotism is shown to be, 
the more permissible it is that states promote it. The picture, as we shall see, is not so 
simple. 

Consider first patriotism’s importance within liberal democracies. At the outset of 
this chapter, I mentioned that trends in the public morality of liberal democracies to 
reject various positions (sexism, racism, homophobia, and so on) aligned with 
increased skepticism about both the idea of patriotism and its importance within 
liberal democracies. Thus it was that in the early 1980s a contributor to the debate 
could begin by confidently declaring, with reference to the United States, “patriotism 
is unwelcome in many quarters of the land today,” seen by many as “a horror at 
worst, a vestigial passion largely confined to the thoughtless at best” (Schaar 1981: 
285). Since that time, however, a growing number of theorists have offered argu- 
ments suggesting that patriotism not only is not pernicious but may in fact have a 
vital role to play in the political life of liberal democracies. 

The argument that liberal regimes depend on their citizens having some substan- 
tial degree of patriotism has been pressed from narrower and broader perspectives. 
More narrowly, some have argued that specific visions of liberal justice (usually 
those that seek to minimize disparities between rich and poor and ensure that even 
the least well-off have a decent standard of living) can be implemented and sustained 
only where citizens believe that they have specific duties to aid one another deriving 
from their status as fellow citizens. In one deeply influential effort along these lines, 
Richard Rorty seeks to rescue patriotism from the charge that it is just a remnant of 
the morality of the clan, in contrast with a more enlightened principle of moral 
equality, and to deploy it in service of what he sees as a distinctly American strain of 
leftist politics (Rorty 1999). Lamenting the enormous and increasing gap between 
the haves and have-nots in the United States, Rorty defends patriotism as a consid- 
eration that can help spur citizens to a greater commitment to see justice done for 
their fellow citizens. It is not clear whether Rorty believes the fact of conationality 
itself generates the duties for Americans to be more attentive to the needs of their 
fellow citizens or whether he is invoking patriotism just to get Americans to live up 
to duties independently derived, but Rorty would likely not hang much on that 
distinction. His chief concern is to highlight the important role for patriotism in a 
regime committed to a liberal vision of social and economic justice. Michael Sandel 
has made a similar point from a rather different philosophical vantage point, alleging 
that Rawls’ argument for justice as fairness relies implicitly on the idea that citizens 
of a state constitute a meaningful community tied by normative obligations to one 
another, even as the nature of Rawls’ argument rules out such an appeal (Sandel 
1982). 

One response from those who wish to defend a distinctively liberal account of 
justice without endorsing robust patriotism is to appeal to duties of reciprocity, 
usually deriving from citizens’ common participation in a system of mutual benefit. 
The success of this strategy is at best unclear. One challenge it faces is that citizens 
would then seem to have no duties whatsoever to those who contribute not at all (the 
severely disabled, e.g., and those marginalized from the mainstream economy). In 
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addition, it’s a difficult question what the appropriate baseline is from which to judge 
a system as mutually advantageous. If the alternatives are (1) starvation, (2) an 
economy built around slavery, and (3) an economy of free and equal citizens, then 
slavery is mutually advantageous as compared with starvation. But none of us thinks 
this fact establishes duties across all members of that system, because there is so 
obviously a morally better alternative. If the mutual benefit approach hinges on there 
not being morally better alternatives to current conditions, then many will reject this 
way of establishing them. Even if those two problems could be solved at the 
theoretical level, this approach may still fail to persuade the group I earlier called 
realists, who stress that moral reflection about the political must acknowledge the 
demonstrated limits of human motivation. However conceptually tight one might 
make the mutual benefit argument, it is hard not to feel here the gap between on the 
one hand the resourceful arguments moral theorists offer to establish their conclu- 
sions and, on the other, the motivations and resources that in fact shape the thinking 
of most liberal citizens. 

The broader case for the importance of patriotism in liberal regimes takes off from 
themes in Tocqueville involving the wide degree of personal freedom that such 
regimes ensure and the corresponding need for high levels of civic virtues among 
citizens. The general idea is that liberal polities, lacking the intrusiveness of a state 
that motivates citizens to meet their obligations through coercion, depend especially 
on citizens motivating themselves to meet civic obligations like obeying laws, filing 
taxes, registering their cars, not abusing public spaces — in general, voluntarily doing 
the myriad things that contribute to a flourishing political community. As Charles 
Taylor puts the point, “the disciplines that would be externally imposed by fear under 
a despotism have to be self-imposed in its absence,” and this requires that citizens 
have an attitude of “willing allegiance” to their state (Taylor 1989: 171). For this 
reason Taylor concludes that while the liberal state can be indifferent among a range 
of lifestyles and visions of the good, it cannot be neutral as between patriotism and 
antipatriotism, but must endorse the former. Roger Scruton offers a fascinating 
flourish to this overall argument, suggesting that robust patriotism (and the general 
feeling of rootedness within one’s political community that accompanies it) may 
create conditions more conducive to the expression of diverse ideas and lifestyles. 
The idea, which only sounds paradoxical, is that as bonds of community are felt 
more strongly, this makes possible a social space especially tolerant of wider 
varieties of personal expression (Scruton 1991). 

If some such argument succeeds in showing that robust patriotism contributes 
substantially to the health of liberal polities, one might think it follows directly that 
liberal states should take a range of actions to promote it, by doing things like 
funding national celebrations, sanctioning recognized holidays, and, most impor- 
tantly, requiring some program of civic education designed to promote patriotic 
feelings. But things are not so clear. In liberal democracies the development of 
citizens’ autonomous reasoning and independent will formation is seen as an 
absolutely central value, and states are thought to derive their legitimacy (in various 
ways, depending on the argument in question) from their citizens’ exercise of free 
reason. In any community championing such virtues as individual autonomy, critical 
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thinking, and rational reflection, it seems prima facie problematic for the state to 
compel citizens to undergo an education designed to get them to endorse a specific 
view. This smacks of indoctrination and seems not to respect citizens’ capacities for 
independent thought (Oldfield 1990). 

The ins and outs of this debate have been well rehearsed (see McDonough and 
Feinberg 2003) and reflect disagreement on a range of issues. In part the arguments 
hinge on different conceptions of the requirements of autonomy and critical think- 
ing: the more (or less) one believes certain content-laden beliefs are compatible with 
autonomy and critical reflection, the more (or less) conceptual space one has for 
thinking that a civic education aimed to instill patriotism is compatible with those 
ideals. In part they hinge on how one understands the place of autonomy within 
liberal regimes: the more (or less) one sees autonomy as an absolutely central value 
that liberal regimes should protect, the more (or less) one is likely to oppose 
measures aimed at promoting specific beliefs. In part they hinge on different views 
of the state’s authority over education and the extent to which states in mandating 
education should accommodate not just children’s interests but those of parents as 
well: the more (or less) one sees parents as having extensive rights to shape their 
children’s education, the more (or less) objectionable state-directed education will 
be. And in part they hinge on views about the relation between and relative priority 
of the individual and the community: the more (or less) one thinks that autonomy 
and its attendant virtues can be effectively exercised only within a liberal state, 
whose citizens demonstrate virtues held in place by attitudes of patriotism, the more 
(or less) one will see as compatible with autonomy a civic education designed to 
instill those attitudes. 

These debates are deep and ongoing, and I cannot resolve here. What has received 
comparatively less attention in debates over the merits of a civic education aimed at 
promoting patriotic attitudes, however, is a deep question over how patriotism is best 
understood — that is, what the object of patriotic regard should be. I have said that the 
patriot is someone who regards the fact of shared citizenship as morally significant 
such that it licenses her showing substantially greater moral concern for both her 
fellow citizens and her political community as a whole. For a long time, parties to the 
debates over patriotism understood the common object binding citizens together in 
terms of a nation, understood as a pre-political community enduring over time and 
marked by shared ethnicity, culture, and language. It is partly because of this way of 
understanding the object of patriotism that the trajectory in morality to deem morally 
irrelevant such unchosen facts as a person’s race, sex, and sexuality also led many 
theorists to be suspicious of patriotism, which seemed to reflect the idea that one’s 
moral importance in the deliberations of others might result from similarly unchosen 
factors. 

This anxiety over patriotism’s inherent exclusivity explains the recent efforts of 
those who seek to resolve long-standing disputes over patriotism by 
reconceptualizing its very nature. Rather than attempt (1) to reconcile patriotism, 
understood as membership within an ethnically/culturally specific community, with 
principles of equality and impartial moral concern, or (2) to strike some kind of 
balance between the claims of patriotism and those of outsiders, these theorists have 
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sought instead (3) to understand the patriotic ties binding citizens in terms that might 
align more easily with the impartiality and universal moral concern that patriotism so 
often seems to oppose. I shall conclude my discussion by looking briefly at those 
attempts. 


Towards a Reconciliation: Constitutional Patriotism 


Revisionist accounts of patriotism seek to identify ties binding citizens to their 
political community that might play a role functionally similar to that traditionally 
accorded to patriotism but without relying on a common nationality, now understood 
as discriminatory, exclusionary, or parochial in ways troubling from the standpoint 
of universal moral concern. Rather than ground patriotism via membership in a 
culturally distinct nation, the revisionist approach, often dubbed constitutional 
patriotism after a seminal paper by Jiirgen Habermas (1992), aims to unite patriotic 
citizens through shared subscription to liberal principles of justice as embodied in a 
state’s constitution and political institutions generally. If successful, the approach 
offers a way to preserve the vital role that patriotism can play in a thriving polity 
while avoiding the threat patriotism seems to present to principles of universal moral 
concern. It also offers a transformative vision of the relationship among citizens, the 
state, and patriotism: instead of the state being seen as the vehicle by which the 
object of ultimate allegiance (the nation) is advanced, the state itself is the direct 
object of allegiance. The state no longer mediates between citizens and what they 
ultimately care about, but is the direct object of their concern. A full-fledged 
assessment of this wide-ranging revisionist project is beyond my scope here. Instead, 
I will simply mention the serious obstacles, both empirical and conceptual, that any 
such approach must overcome. 

The main empirical concern is that the shared commitment to principles, absent 
the more robust sense of cultural distinctness and national belonging that character- 
izes allegiance to the nation, may just be too thin and effete to motivate the mass of 
ordinary citizens. For political realists, who have an abiding concern with the reality 
of human motivation and who tend to be more skeptical of the degree to which 
abstract moral ideals might drive human behavior, this concern will naturally be 
central. But the worry has other sources as well. Michael Walzer has offered an 
especially helpful diagnosis of the challenges facing this approach (Walzer 1974). 
While his essay predates the explicit articulation of constitutional patriotism, 
Walzer’s basic point — that it is a mistake to think we might shift the mode of 
grounding patriotism without also shifting the depth of patriotism — nicely antici- 
pates a deep obstacle to the later project. 

Walzer does not deny that there is a form of patriotism that can flourish in political 
communities united around liberal democratic principles. His worry concerns the 
character of that patriotism. Liberal states, he notes, take certain deeply important 
questions out of politics (the meaning of life, human flourishing, various moral 
questions), leaving them to be resolved by each citizen privately. In doing so they 
enhance the space of civility and tolerance. But that very maneuver, while making 
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political life less charged, also makes it less engaging. The community thereby 
created, centered on protecting the secure space within which citizens can pursue 
their private ends, tends to produce what Walzer calls “a pattern of accommodation” 
that in turn can lead to an attitude of general indifference toward the opinions of 
one’s fellow citizens and thence to one’s citizens themselves. In liberal democracies 
the goods that individuals achieve, and which most engage their passions, are expe- 
rienced not through involvement with the state but in the zone of noninterference from 
others that the state ensures. To be sure, these are great goods, and Walzer is not 
faulting liberalism for this emphasis. His point is that when liberal citizens are called 
upon to do the things that patriotism traditionally motivates — to defend their political 
community or make sacrifices on its behalf — they will do so not in defense of agreed- 
upon goods that make life worth living, but rather to secure the space in which each of 
them can live and let live. Even if they share a common investment in what we might 
call the enabling institutions of the state, that commitment is likely to be less full- 
blooded than if they shared a common investment in the ultimate goods themselves, in 
the way that marks citizens of culturally distinct nations. 

Walzer’s point is surely important, but it’s difficult to gauge precisely how 
damaging it is. After all, we can certainly imagine citizens whose commitment to 
maintaining a political community dedicated to ideals of equality, tolerance, and the 
like is the great goal around which their lives revolve. Such persons would value 
liberal democracy not because it makes possible the pursuit of other ultimate goods, 
but as an ultimate end in itself. But even if we grant that, I take the thrust of Walzer’s 
point to be that this sort of commitment, while conceptually possible, is unlikely to 
be found across large swathes of the citizenry and should not be mistaken for the 
cooler, more dispassionate attitude with which liberal citizens view their state. One 
perhaps unkind way to put this point is to say that while some persons (no doubt 
disproportionately including political philosophers) might build their lives around 
the creation of a polity governed by a constitution that properly models our status as 
rational subjects, most citizens will need to be motivated by factors both more direct 
and more basic (appeals to home, to land, to a sense of us as different from them, 
etc.). 

Turning to the conceptual challenges facing constitutional patriotism, two stand 
out as especially weighty. First, some argue that constitutional patriotism faces a real 
challenge in maintaining and justifying the boundaries that distinguish those within 
the community from those outside (see Canovan 2000; Scruton 1991). The more 
liberal democracies are defended in terms likening them to a freely chosen associ- 
ation alone registers our status as free and equal subjects, the harder it will be to 
explain to outsiders why they are not permitted to join the association. This is 
essentially Rousseau’s point, from The Social Contract, that there must be a people 
before there can be a political community of their choosing; if the first does not 
precede the second (a possibility constitutional patriotism appears to rule out), then it 
is difficult to see principled grounds by which others may be excluded. 

Pursuing this line of thought, Margaret Canovan has stressed, as critical to a clear 
understanding of the boundaries of citizenship and the constitution of the nation, the 
idea not of a common commitment to liberal principles but of a common inheritance 
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among citizens to a specific national project (Canovan 2000). In her view, the 
institutions of liberal democracy are best secured by a patriotic feeling among the 
population that their polity is a distinct achievement and a collective inheritance 
belonging to a specific people. That people need not (and probably should not) be 
understood in terms of their genetic makeup, but overwhelmingly they will be 
identified by the fact that they, like their parents, occupy this specific place. In 
essence, then, Canovan is urging us toward a vision of patriotism rooted neither (1) 
in the nation as a blood relation nor (2) in a commitment to principles alone, but 
instead (3) in the inheritance of a people born into a community (which may well 
involve a commitment to liberal principles) which it is now their distinct privilege 
and responsibility to watch over. In making this move, she is rejecting the wide- 
spread liberal hostility toward attributing moral importance to the unchosen fact of 
our birthplace — or at least is saying that no version of liberal patriotism can succeed 
so long as it maintains that hostility. 

Whatever our verdict of Canovan’s argument, it has the undeniable merit of 
recognizing the plain fact that, for people the world over, their nationality is 
determined by facts of their birth over which they had no control. We do not have 
to celebrate that fact, but we should, I think, be at least a bit skeptical of approaches 
that strenuously seek to downplay it. Variants on the constitutional approach, such as 
John Schaar’s influential account of what he calls covenanted patriotism, engage this 
fact head on and seek to fuse constitutional patriotism’s idea of a community united 
around principles with the idea of the nation as a distinct historical community united 
through a shared ethos (Schaar 1981). Though some worry that Schaar’s account 
departs from the distinctness of constitutional patriotism by its direct appeal to the 
idea of the nation, others ask whether Schaar’s chief example of this approach (the 
United States) is so exceptional as to raise questions about the general applicability 
of his approach. 

The other main conceptual challenge facing the constitutional approach has to do 
with its ability to meet what we might call the particularity requirement, 1.e., the idea 
that the patriot must have reason to feel especially connected to her political 
community above others (MacIntyre 1984). Advocates of constitutional patriotism 
seek to meet this requirement by insisting that the universal principles on which 
liberal democracies converge will inevitably get interpreted by and concretized in 
distinctive ways within particular political communities, which will mediate those 
principles in particular ways of which their citizens can be distinctly proud. 

One main challenge to this response, as Canovan points out, is that such concret- 
izing requires establishing specific claims about what those universal principles 
entail, a topic on which citizens will often actively disagree; Canovan cites the 
French headscarf controversy as an example (Canovan 2000). Her point is that while 
citizens can unite at the level of abstract principle, at that level there is little 
distinguishing them from other liberal democracies in the way particularity requires. 
As those principles get concretized in ways that seem more likely to meet the 
particularity requirement, they are more likely to become contested among a plural 
citizenry and so less likely to be the common foundation on which strong patriotism 
can arise. So while agreement at the broad level of principle fails to individuate one 
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liberal state from another, concretization of those principles will be controversial in a 
way that works against political community. It is possible, I suppose, that a political 
community might ground patriotism neither in abstract principles nor in specific 
concretization but instead in the very process whereby those principles get concret- 
ized, but how far this move can avoid the overall worry is unclear. 

These considerations show, I think, both the appeal of constitutional patriotism 
and the substantial problems it faces. It is hard to resist the conclusions both that 
robust patriotism is not fully satisfactory from a perspective that takes seriously the 
interests of all persons around the world and that under current conditions there 
remain good reasons for many citizens to continue to give preference to their 
conationals in the manner it recommends. Given this tension, it is hardly surprising 
that theorists would seek to articulate a patriotism that reconciles the particularity of 
individual nations with the commitment to universalizing principle. The strength of 
that desire for reconciliation, however, is by itself no evidence that its goal can be 
achieved. Our task, as ever, is to articulate a political morality that recognizes the 
constraints of the world we inhabit without allowing those constraints, as they exist 
now, to impede the realization of genuine moral improvement. To say that patriotism 
has, here and now, an important and legitimate role to play in thinking about our 
duties and rights in the real of politics is not to say things will always be thus. But 
neither should we make the mistake of thinking that, because we can imagine a 
world in which our duties and rights are not shaped by the specific nation we inhabit, 
they are therefore not so shaped for us today. 
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Abstract 


This chapter critiques ethically the role of patriotism in journalism as a serious 
and long-standing problem for journalism ethics. The chapter has two main, and 
related, theses: First, a well-defined and restrained moderate patriotism best 
reflects the political culture of liberal democracy and is most compatible with 
journalism ethics. Second, in a global world, journalists and citizens should be 
global patriots whose primary loyalty is the promotion of global human 
flourishing within democratic communities. 

The chapter shows how to incorporate partialities such as patriotism into 
impartial journalism ethics. It puts forward a set of criteria for evaluating the 
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ethical validity of concepts of patriotism and their application to specific issues 
and situations. The fundamental premise of the chapter is that a global world 
needs a global journalism ethics that transcends parochialism. 
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Introduction 


Patriotism is a serious and long-standing problem for journalism ethics because, as 
an emotion-laden loyalty to country, it can prompt journalists to practice their craft 
unethically. 

The problem is serious because patriotic feelings may cause journalists to pro- 
mote extreme nationalism or violate their duties of truth-telling when reporting on 
issues affecting their nation. Acting as “patriots first, journalists second,” journalists 
may misinform the public, maintain public support for an unjust war, or reduce their 
criticism of leaders. 

The problem is long standing because the conditions that prompt journalists to report 
in questionable patriotic ways are as old and permanent as journalism itself— the desire 
of leaders to have a compliant news media, the emotional commitment of journalists to 
their country, and the expectation of many citizens that journalists will act as patriotic 
reporters when their country comes into conflict or competition with other nations. 

Despite this age-old tension of patriotism and journalism, it remains a live 
question as to whether and how patriotism is compatible with truth-telling, indepen- 
dent journalism. 

We might dismiss patriotism as a secondary issue causing a lapse in journalists’ 
ethical conduct only here and there, if it were not for two unfortunate facts: First, the 
ethical aberrations caused by patriotism are not “here and there” but plentiful and 
recurring. The history of modern journalism contains many examples of how the 
pressure to act as a patriotic citizen compromised the principles of truth-telling, 
objectivity, and verification. For instance, the history of war reporting is largely a 
history of uncritical patriotic journalism (Ward 2015a: 224—226). 

Second, patriotism has been, since the advent of modern news publication, the 
master norm of journalism ethics. By master norm, I mean that patriotism is 
fundamental among the values of journalism. Patriotism trumps other values, 
where they conflict. Patriotism should not be understood as the intrusion into 
journalism of an external social value. Patriotism, from the beginning, has been 
part of the very idea of public journalism. 

A commitment to patriotism is an implied premise of the notion of journalists 
serving the public, which appears in many codes of journalism ethics. In the late 
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1800s and early 1900s, the first explicit codes justified the practice of journalism in 
terms of serving the public through information, analysis, and investigation (Ward 
2015a: 236-241). But the codes, then and today, do not make explicit that serving 
the public means serving only, or primarily, a specific public, the public of a nation. 
Canadian journalists serve the Canadian public. Australian journalists serve 
Australians. Such service is done for love of country or patriotism. In journalism 
codes, the master norm of patriotism to country lies just below the surface — below 
the high-minded appeals to objective reporting and impartial truth-telling. In times of 
social division or threat, journalism’s commitment to the master norm of patriotism 
reveals itself. 

Today, the continuing influence on journalism of a strong patriotic commitment to 
the national interest of a specific country and its public remains clear. Much of the 
influence is worrisome. Media coverage of the Brexit referendum in Britain in 2016, 
the continuing refugee crisis in Europe, and the Trump campaign for presidency of 
the United States provides examples of journalists reporting in ways that mix 
patriotism and strong nationalism to produce inaccurate and fear-mongering por- 
trayals of other cultures and minorities. With the advent of global news media, and 
its power to frame issues, the influence of patriotism on practice is problematic. 

This chapter critiques ethically the role of patriotism in journalism and shows 
how to incorporate patriotism into journalism ethics. The thesis is that only a well- 
defined and restrained moderate patriotism is compatible with Western journalism 
ethics. Moreover, in a global media world, journalists should embrace as primary a 
moderate global patriotism. 

An objective analysis of patriotism is challenging because of the many forms of 
patriotism and disagreement over the value of patriotism. Some writers argue that 
patriotism is an emotional attachment to concrete and parochial objects, such as 
one’s native soil and customs. Others argue that patriotism is (or should be) a rational 
affirmation of broad political principles, such as liberty and equality. Others argue it 
is time to move away from national patriotism toward a cosmopolitan loyalty to 
humanity (Nussbaum 1996). 

Moreover, patriotism is a contested value. 

Some praise patriotism as a primary civic virtue that binds a society together. 
Critics reply that patriotism can be aggressive and xenophobic. More than 100 mil- 
lion people were killed in patriotic wars during the last century. Tolstoy wrote (1987: 
142): “Seas of blood have been shed over this passion [of patriotism] and will yet be 
shed for it, unless the people free themselves of this obsolete relic of antiquity.” 

Therefore, is patriotism an unruly emotion or an essential civic attitude? Do 
appeals to patriotism carry ethical weight and, if so, how much? 

To answer these questions, we need a normative theory of many parts. We need an 
appropriate (or ideal) notion of patriotism, a method for evaluating the ethical weight 
of partialities like patriotism and an understanding of how our parochial loyalties fit 
with our non-parochial or global values. 

This chapter provides a sketch of a normative theory of patriotism. In section 
“Forms of Patriotism,” the approach is descriptive. We examine the nature of 
patriotism from historical, psychological, and logical perspectives. Patriotism is 
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defined as a partiality, a group loyalty, and a “political emotion” which has taken 
different forms across history. 

In sections “Normative Theory” and “Global Patriotism,” the approach is nor- 
mative, aimed at defining the best notion of patriotism for journalism. 
Section “Normative Theory” promotes the notion of moderate democratic patriotism 
and outlines a method for evaluating claims of patriotism. These notions are applied 
to journalism. Section “Global Patriotism” introduces the complications created by 
global journalism. It advocates for a global patriotism as part of the construction of a 
global journalism ethics. 


Forms of Patriotism 


Today, patriotism is usually defined as a type of group loyalty. It is a loyalty to, and 
love of, one’s country or nation. 

Nathanson (1993:12) defines patriotism as “a special affection for, identification 
with, and a concern for one’s own nation and a willingness to act on its behalf.” It is 
“positive commitment to act on one’s country’s behalf in ways that one would not 
normally act for other countries.” For instance, one is ready to die for one’s country 
but not for another country. Patriotism is a parochial political emotion. It is one 
reason citizens in a country can be less concerned about distressed foreigners than 
distressed co-nationals. 

This special commitment ranks objects of value. My nation and its interests are 
more important to me than other nations and their interests. This ranking presumes 
the validity of moral parochialism — the view that is morally proper in most or all 
cases to favor the parochial and local. In this case, the parochial object is the nation. 


Political and Communal Patriotism 


A useful way to categorize forms of patriotism is to distinguish between communal 
and political patriotism, where the difference is the object of loyalty. 

Communal patriotism is love of nonpolitical or communal aspects of a society: a 
loyalty to one’s country because of its beautiful land, peoples, languages, and 
customs. Communal patriotism is concrete, emotive, and folksy, based on direct 
personal ties to specific peoples and places. Communal patriotism existed before the 
modern nation-state and nationalism. 

Political patriotism is the love of one’s country’s political values and institutions, 
such as democracy, liberty, and an independent judiciary. Political patriotism is more 
abstract, symbolic, and rational. It is an attachment to principles and ideals. Political 
patriotism is expressed in many ways, such as swearing allegiance to a political 
constitution. Political patriots may support an authoritarian, socialist, fascist, monar- 
chial, or liberal democratic form of government. 

Pure forms of political and communal patriotism are rare. Most forms of patriot- 
ism contain reference to both communal and political aspects of a country. 
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Communal patriots favor certain political structures, while political patriots praise 
the constitution and the beauty of their country. Even in nations with strong 
constitutions, patriotism is not purely political but includes a communal love of 
land and people. The difference between communal and political patriotism is a 
matter of degree. It depends on which aspect receives the most emphasis. 

Across the centuries, forms of communal and political patriotism have evolved 
and mingled (Viroli 1995). The history can be captured roughly by the following 
schema (Ward 2010a): In ancient Athens and Rome, a political and republican 
loyalty to the city-state (or empire) gave way in medieval times to a religious loyalty 
to a heavenly city of God, which in turn gave way to a revival of republican 
patriotism in the Renaissance. In the early modern period, city-state patriotism 
became a patriotism to the nation. This nation-based patriotism would evolve into 
a strong and then extreme nationalism of the nineteenth and twentieth century, where 
extreme claims of patriotism supported world wars and the Holocaust. 

After the Holocaust, Habermas argued that only a non-communal, political form 
of patriotism could be valid since communal forms had supported fascist fanaticism. 
It must be a “patriotism of the Constitution” based on universal political principles of 
liberty and democracy embodied in the constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Viroli 1995: 169). Viroli (1995) and Nussbaum (2013) argued that the 
concrete emotions of communal patriotism could not be ignored, so they should be 
social cultivated to support broad and inclusive forms of patriotism. 


Strength of Patriotism 


Another useful way to categorize forms of patriotism is according to the strength of 
their emotive claims upon us and their “narrow” or “wide” attitude toward other 
nations. We can place the kinds of patriotism as on a continuum with extreme 
patriotism on one end and weak patriotism on the other end. Moderate patriotism 
lies between these extremes. 

Extreme patriotism includes (1) a special affection for one’s country as superior 
to others, (2) an exclusive concern for one’s country’s well-being and few constraints 
on the pursuit of one’s country’s interests, and (3) automatic or uncritical support for 
one’s country’s actions. Extreme patriotism exists wherever there is a sense of 
national superiority and exclusivity which favors uncritical acceptance of strong 
claims of patriotism. Extreme patriotism takes a narrow or often prejudicial attitude 
toward other nations and cultures. It prepares the ground for extreme nationalism 
until both are barely distinguishable. Weak patriotism maintains that patriotism is not 
an important value and worries about its excesses. 

Moderate patriotism is a moderate loyalty to one’s country. It consists of (1) a 
special affection for one’s country, (2) a desire that one’s country flourishes and 
prospers, (3) a special but not exclusive concern for one’s country, (4) a support for a 
morally constrained pursuit of national goals, and (5) a conditional and critical 
support of one’s country’s actions (Nathanson 1993: 37-38). In other words, mod- 
erate patriotism seeks to affirm a love of country but in a way that avoids superiority, 
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exclusivity, and uncritical pressure. The loyalty is genuine but limited. Moderate 
patriots have a wide, accepting, and inclusive attitude to other nations. They eschew 
exaggerating the uniqueness and superiority of one’s country as a basis for aggres- 
sive attitudes toward others. 

In sum, forms of patriotism can differ across several dimensions: the specific 
object of national loyalty (e.g., monarch, the public, political principles), the strength 
and scope of the loyalty (fanatical or moderate), the basis for the loyalty (e.g., 
emotional attachment to concrete object or rational appreciation of a principle), 
and the attitude toward other groups (e.g., inclusive or xenophobic). 


Patriotism as Political Emotion 


Emotion plays a central role in defining patriotism and giving it motivational power. 
Although we have defined patriotism as an affection and commitment, it can just as 
easily be defined as a type of emotion — a partial, political emotion. The common 
definition of patriotism as a love, i.e., a love of country, speaks to the emotional 
content of patriotism. 

The concept and role of emotion is a neglected theme in journalism ethics. With 
its abstract codes and notions of cool objectivity, journalism ethics can appear to be 
the logical exercise of applying rational principles to situations. Or emotion is 
portrayed as a source of biased judgment. This is a misleading appearance since 
journalism and its ethical decisions are redolent with emotion and value conflicts. 
Journalists feel the trauma of victims as they report on natural disasters. Investigative 
journalists have a passion to expose wrongdoing. Advocacy journalists express the 
anger of marginalized social groups. 

Many of the emotions that surround journalists are not private emotions — 
emotional responses to events in one’s private life. They are public emotions. 
They are responses to what occurs in civic life and in the political arena. Journalists 
work in societies where people express anger or approval toward leaders, laws, and 
public institutions. 

Many of these public emotions are political emotions, e.g., love of country, 
democracy, freedom, and equality. Nussbaum defines the political emotions as 
emotions which “take as their object the nation, the nation’s goals, its institutions 
and leaders, its geography, and one’s fellow citizens” (2013: 2). These emotions 
express more than approval; they express love for a nation as “one’s own” (2013: 
208). Patriotism is a political emotion par excellence. 


Emotion as Cognitive Response 
What notion of emotion is presumed when we talk about political emotions? We 
have a choice of theory, from emotions as irrational forces to emotions as essential to 
reason (Solomon 2003). So, the question is better put as a normative query: What 
notion of emotion should ground our theory of patriotism? 

A strong candidate is Nussbaum’s “cognitive-evaluative” notion of emotion 
(2001, 2013). Nussbaum starts with our common sense list of emotions — grief, 
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fear, hatred, love, anger, envy, jealousy, and empathy. She distinguishes them from 
desires, “objectless” moods like feeling irritable, bodily states such as hunger and 
thirst, and bodily sensations such as shivering when afraid. 

Nussbaum adopts a neo-Stoic “cognitive” (or a “cognitive-evaluative”) view of 
the emotions. It views the emotions as “intelligent” not because they always guide us 
rationally and wisely but because they have an important cognitive element. She 
rejects the idea that emotions are unthinking energies that “simply push people 
around” (2001: 24) and whose presumed opposition to rationality means they should 
be excluded from ethical deliberation. Rather, Nussbaum regards emotions as 
“intelligent responses to the perception of value (2001: 1).” The cognitive content 
of emotions consists in how we understand and evaluate the object. All emotions 
involve an (a) intentional thought or perception directed at an object and (b) some 
type of evaluative appraisal of the importance or salience of objects (2001: 30). 
Emotional responses are judgments about an object; these emotion judgments are a 
subclass of value judgments. 

The difference between fearing and loving a person depends on cognition, such as 
our beliefs about the person and information about the world. The visceral pain of 
grieving a spouse “violently tears the fabric of attachment, hope, and expectation 
that we have built around that person” (2013: 400). That fabric is comprised of 
beliefs, goals, interpretations, and other cognitive elements. Also, our emotional 
response to a piece of music involves a cognitive interpretation of the lyrics and 
musical phrases. Moreover, emotions are “shaped by social norms and specific 
societal circumstances (2013: 401).” Even biologically “given” emotions such as 
anger are expressed in different ways in different societies. Our emotional response 
to artistic productions, e.g., watching Shylock ask for his “pound of flesh” in 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, is mediated by our norms, knowledge of 
history, and ways of interpreting the play. 

Nussbaum thinks that the emotions are eudaimonistic which means “concerned 
with one’s flourishing.” The value of an object is determined relative to a person’s 
own values and goals. The objects of emotion are self-referential. They are “mine” 
and are valued because I believe they contribute to my overall flourishing. Emotion 
for my dying mother is due to the fact that this mother is mine and is a valued object 
in my flourishing. “Emotions,” she writes, “view the world from the point of view of 
my own scheme of goals and projects, the things to which I attach value in a 
conception of what it is for me to live well (2001: 49).” Without some linkage to 
my flourishing, to my circle of concerns, an emotion is weak or fails to exist. 

Nationalistic patriotism, then, is a political emotion that is cognitive-evaluative in 
nature, an emotion judgment or response to the perception of a valued object — my 
nation. As cognitive, that judgment is shaped by facts, beliefs, social values, and my 
circle of concerns. 

Patriotism is self-referential. Patriots regard the nation as “theirs” and part of their 
flourishing. The existence of patriotism depends on social processes, such as value 
inculcation, which teach me to apprehend the country as part of my circle of concerns. 

Finally, patriotism is parochial. Parochialism is the love of what is near and dear, 
as opposed to what is non-parochial or global. Patriotism is parochial in a political 
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sense because it is a love of country as my country. In drawing a line between what is 
mine and what is yours, I draw a parochial and political boundary between nations. 
National patriotism is love of my country over and against what is global, what is 
larger, and what is more distant. 

Theories attempt to explain how and why humans learn to be patriotic to one 
nation. No doubt, group solidarity has deep roots in the natural evolution of our 
species, an important advantage is propagating their genetic heritage (Bloom 2016: 
90, 94-95). Haidt (2012: 190) thinks that human moral psychology is explained not 
only by enlightened self-interest or what is “mine,” when I think of myself as a sole 
individual. It is also explained by the social fact that humans are “groupish.” They 
love to join groups and take on group identities. 

One psychological explanation, favored by Nussbaum (2013), is that humans 
learn to “extend” their loyalties beyond an initial love of small groups: one’s parents, 
family, and kin. Children learn to love these small groups at the proverbial knee of 
their parents. Then they are taught to extend such feelings to their ethnic and 
religious group, to their nation, and beyond. 

How such attachments occur is a matter for psychological and sociological 
theory. Perhaps it is the human capacity for sympathy, empathy, and projection. 
Patriotism shares with other forms of loyalty a crucial psychosociological feature: 
the ability to see something as ours, to identify with an external object, and hence to 
value it. In the end, even relatively large social constructions such as the nation, one 
of Anderson’s (1991) “imagined communities,” is considered a natural object of 
affection, often having a strong hold on us as attachments based more on biology, 
such as the family. 

These “extension” theories usually contain a crucial additional premise that the 
strength of the emotional attachment is, for most people, conversely related to the 
distance or abstractness of the object in question. We struggle to be emotionally 
attached to distant people and abstract philosophical principles, to the same extent as 
we feel about concrete and parochial people, traditions, and causes. This is why, 
Nussbaum writes (2001: 31), we care more for events that affect me directly and care 
less for disasters far away; this is why I love my country more than other countries; 
this is why emotional appeals for foreign aid for strangers may have a temporary and 
wavering effect. To avoid settling for a narrow parochialism of concern, humans 
need to find a way to /ink far away objects with their goals and projects. Empathy, 
compassion, and care “start at home,” and often stay at home, especially for the 
parochial and the global conflict. 


Normative Theory 
Normative Evaluation 
So far, our discussion has been descriptive. Nationalistic patriotism is defined as a 


group loyalty, a special affection, and commitment to one’s country which ranks 
one’s country over others. Patriotism can be extreme, moderate, or weak. 
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Nussbaum’s theory of emotion explained patriotism as a political emotion that is 
cognitive, self-referential, and parochial. 

In this section, I outline a general approach — a set of broad criteria — for 
evaluating patriotism which is applicable to journalism. 

In evaluating patriotism, we examine a partiality. A partiality is a disposition to 
favor some object over another. I am partial to strawberry over chocolate ice cream, 
to Bach over Mozart, and to democracy over totalitarianism. A partiality is a choice 
of value. It exists within a web of other partialities and valued objects that also 
clamor for recognition. The disposition influences our judgments, decisions, and 
actions. Patriotism is a group partiality. It is a political disposition, favoring certain 
responses to political issues and situations. 

Partialities enter into ethics when they influence our judgments about what is 
morally right or good. Partialities can be good or bad, supported by good or bad 
reasons. Partialities can motivate praiseworthy actions, such as acting generously 
toward a friend. Partiality can prompt a father to dive into deep water to save his 
drowning child. Such partialities have at least some ethical weight. They have, prima 
facie, a claim to be included in moral reasoning. However, some partialities motivate 
dubious attitudes and conduct. A strong and narrow loyalty to Canada may cause me 
to be callous toward an epidemic in Africa. Oldenquist (1982:177) argues that group 
loyalties bind people together into “moral communities.” Not always. I may be a 
loyal member of a neo-Nazis troupe. A partiality toward white supremacy doctrines 
or genocidal policies lacks any ethical weight. Royce (1928) said loyalty to a cause 
gives individuals a unifying identity. True, but loyalty should be to a good cause. 

We need systematic evaluation of partialities such as patriotism because partial- 
ities may influence us for good or for ill, for good reasons or bad, and because, in 
ethics, we must choose among contending partialities. We cannot rely entirely on 
“gut feelings” or act on whatever partiality is currently having the greatest emotional 
impact on us. Instead, we should rationally deliberate in a holistic manner, balancing 
rival values and principles. This is what we should do in ethics generally, applying 
Rawls’s (1993: 8) method of “reflective equilibrium” to establish a consistent 
scheme of values. The overall task is to determine to what extent partialities should 
be incorporated into moral reasoning and decision-making. 

However, there is a view of ethics, called impartialism, which rejects incorporat- 
ing, balancing, and evaluating partialities. Partialities are seen as sources of bias that 
should be excluded from fair and objective decision-making. In moral thinking, we 
should be impartial by rising above selfishness and prudential reasoning to consider 
what is best for all parties involved. We do not allow our partiality toward our 
personal interests or friends to prejudice, bias, and taint our reasoning. The mayor of 
a city, in deciding the location of a new highway, should not choose a location 
because it directly benefits himself or his political supporters. A judge should not 
hear a case involving a business partner. The corpus of writings on conflicts of 
interest in government and the professions is based on the fear that the partialities of 
officials and professionals may prejudice their judgments on public matters. 

But the danger of being biased (e.g., being selfish, subjective, neglectful of facts 
or unfair to counterarguments) does not amount to a general argument for excluding 
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from ethical reasoning appeals to partiality. There is a crucial difference between 
being partial in a prejudiced manner and being partial in an ethically permissible 
manner. The latter occurs when we appeal to a partiality that has, prima facie, a 
legitimate claim for inclusion in our reasoning, and we subject that claim to rational 
deliberation. 

When dealing ethically with partialities, we can make two mistakes. We can adopt 
a strong partialism or adopt a strong impartialism. Strong partialism is the thesis that 
it is not merely psychologically understandable but morally correct to favor one’s 
own in all or most cases. The existence of unethical partialities refutes this general- 
ization. Strong impartialists (Cottingham 1986; Singer 1972; Singer et al. 2002) are 
incorrect to argue that the fact that some object is mine is not (or never) worthy of 
consideration. We have already mentioned examples where we should include 
partialities in reasoning. How could we exclude the parent’s love of (and duty to) 
their child when we decide if a parent acted properly in saving their child and not 
others, when several children were drowning in a lake? Similarly, how can we 
dismiss, carte blanche, my patriotic duty to defend my nation from an unjust attack 
by an aggressive foreign power? 

Nor is it practically possible to exclude partialities because partialities are literally 
everywhere in life, creating ethical dilemmas. As Sartre (1973: 35-36) famously put 
it: Should a pupil of his stay in France to look after his aging mother who doted on 
him or to set off to join the Free French in England to fight for the liberation of his 
country? He was forced to choose between two loyalties: filial loyalty and the 
preservation of his country. 

In ethics we should not try to impose a dualism that separates the partial and 
impartial and the emotional and the rational. Many of our general principles are 
about partialities. The fourth biblical commandment to honor one’s father and 
mother is both universal — asking all children to honor their parents — and partial, 
they should honor their parents because they are their parents. Also, we can feel an 
emotional attachment to principle, such as a universal respect for persons as human 
beings, or a human rights principle, such as a prohibition against torture. 

Moreover, our commitments to general principles, which restrain narrow partial- 
ities, are themselves partialities. A commitment to global equality and to the 
promotion of humanity at large is a partiality in the sphere of value. They are distinct 
in being “wider” partialities, e.g., involving a partiality toward groups that are larger 
than the citizens of one nation. 

Ultimately, the issue for ethics is not how a perfectly impartial attitude can negate 
a partial attitude. It is not partiality versus impartiality. Rather the issue is how to 
decide, through careful deliberation, what partialities should be primary in general 
and in situations. We should seek ways to rationally incorporate partialities into our 
ethical thinking by finding ways to evaluate them for ethical weight. 

In ethics, we should stand between the extremes of strong impartialism and strong 
partialism. We should define impartiality in ethics as not the exclusion of partiality 
from reasoning but as the capacity (a) to adopt a judicious attitude to issues and not 
allow one’s partialities to distort one’s reasoning and (b) to apply a rational method 
for assessing and balancing the ethical weight of partialities. We need to think 
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impartially about our partialities. We do not need people to repress all partialities or 
to become saintly altruists; what is required is that persons bring a clear and 
defensible ethical framework to the evaluation of their partialities. 

Impartial evaluation of partiality is a second-order normative exercise: a norma- 
tive critique of a norm, such as patriotism. How to construct such a viewpoint? There 
is no external, absolute viewpoint that is uniquely correct and transcends all moral 
systems and norms. We can only use the method of reflective equilibrium to work 
from within our on-going ethical and political conceptual schemes. 

In the case of patriotism, we need to construct a conception of patriotism that best 
expresses our prevailing ethical beliefs and the political morality of society. From 
this ideal conception of the norm, we develop criteria to critique two types of things: 
(1) concepts of patriotism presumed by other speakers and (2) the application of such 
concepts to particular situations or claims of patriotism. 

What, specifically, are claims of patriotism? People use their idea of patriotism to 
make claims on themselves and other citizens as to what patriotism requires in 
situations. They claim that, in situation s or ¢, patriots should do x or y, or the 
government should do m or n. Examples of claims of patriotism are patriots should 
not allow fellow citizens to burn the national flag; patriotism means discouraging 
criticism of the nation’s (or its leader’s) decision to go to war; patriotic governments 
should censor citizens who promote anti-democratic or socialist ideas; and patriots 
regard officials who leak confidential state documents to the media as traitors. 

We begin by proposing an ideal concept of patriotism. Then we use this ideal to 
develop criteria for evaluating claims of patriotism heard in the public sphere. 


Moderate, Democratic Patriotism 


The hypothesis is that the best form of nationalistic patriotism for liberal democracy 
and its news media is patriotism to an egalitarian, participatory, liberal democracy 
with rights protected by a constitution. For brevity, I call it democratic patriotism. 
Elsewhere, I have argued in detail for this hypothesis (2015b:171—214). Here I note 
its general features. 

Democratic patriotism is a political form of moderate patriotism. It is a political 
emotion distinguished mainly by its object and its strength. Democratic patriotism 
adopts a more specific object for patriotism than love of country. It is a love of one’s 
country, traditions, and practices insofar as they promote and embody certain political 
norms — the values and principles of liberal democracy. The object of loyalty is a 
country insofar as it seeks to realize a political association that is republican in its stress 
on liberty and democratic in its egalitarian stress on equality of citizens before the law 
and the right to participate meaningfully in public debate and decisions. 

Democratic patriotism is not identical with love of a leader or the state. It is love 
of a society dedicated to the flourishing of citizens (Ward 2010b: 103-150) under 
liberal democratic principles and institutions. Democratic patriotism makes political 
principles primary. Moral political principles are the ultimate, rational restraints on 
our communal attachments. 
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Democratic patriotism has three main components: First, a love of democratic 
political structure, the principles, institutions, and laws that secure liberties and self- 
government for citizens; second, a love of dialogic democracy, 1.e., meaningful 
political participation by informed and deliberative citizens; and third, a love of the 
diffusion of liberal democratic values into the nonpolitical areas of society. Freedom, 
equality, transparency, and openness are not just features of political life. They 
characterize the manner in which citizens associate in the many domains of society, 
from scientific inquiry to the professions. Dewey called this extension of democratic 
principle into all areas of society the creation of democratic community (1927). 

Moderate, democratic patriotism is loyal to values that run directly against the 
values of extreme patriotism. It rejects a belief in the superiority or “exceptional” 
nature of one’s culture, rejects an exclusive concern with a nation’s well-being, and 
resists social pressure to conform, uncritically. Moderate democratic patriotism 
stresses tolerance and respect for other cultures and an openness to criticism of 
political ideas and policies. It agrees with Spanish philosopher Ortega Y Gasset 
(2000: 105) that, in a democracy, “criticism is patriotism.” 

For some, this political form of patriotism can never be a “genuine” patriotism 
since it overvalues rationality and abstract principle and undervalues the emotional 
and communal nature of patriotism. In /s Patriotism a Virtue?, Alasdair MacIntyre 
(1984) argues that a rational, political patriotism is an “emasculated” patriotism. 
MacIntyre presents us with a choice between a pure (or strong) communal patriotism 
and an “emasculated” patriotism of abstract principle. This is a false dilemma. There 
are forms of patriotism where communal and political elements mingle. The choice 
is not an “either/or” between communal and political patriotism. It is a pragmatic 
choice as to which form should be primary in society in a given era. 

Why prioritize the political? Because as both Tolstoy and Habermas knew, a 
purely emotive, communal love of one’s country is a potentially dangerous loyalty, 
vulnerable to excess and the rhetoric of demagogues. As a war reporter, I witnessed, 
and grew to fear, a communal patriotism that is not restrained and directed by 
principle and rationality. Moreover, an extreme patriotism, in time, undermines the 
liberal principles of equality and tolerance, leading to an illiberal populist democ- 
racy, a tyranny of the powerful or the majority. 

To be a democratic patriot, it is not necessary to deny personal affection for one’s 
country. But it is important to constantly subject that affection to public scrutiny, 
logic and fact, and exposure to larger non-parochial values such as global justice and 
human rights. 


General Criteria of Evaluation 


What criteria must be satisfied by a plausible concept or claim of patriotism? 
The criteria are: 


Compatibility with ethics: A concept or claim of patriotism should be largely 
compatible with three areas of ethics: (a) a general morality for all citizen, 
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(b) the society’s political morality (or morality of the political sphere), and 
(c) codes of ethics for professions and practices, such as journalism. 

“Largely compatible” means that we should not expect perfect compatibility, i.e., 
patriotic claims never conflict with an ethical norm. For example, a patriotic claim 
to kill Nazis invaders of one’s country is a justifiable and patriotic act of self- 
defense although it violates an ethical prohibition on killing. However, a concept 
or claim of patriotism that violated many ethical principles in many situations is 
open to severe criticism and rejection. Exceptions to ethical principles should be 
limited and require special and rigorous justifications. 

What is the general morality? It consists of widely accepted principles appli- 
cable to all people, as cooperators in society (Gert 2004). The principles include 
truth-telling; promise-keeping; not causing unnecessary harm to others; not 
cheating or lying; not killing, assaulting, or intimidating; and benevolence — 
helping others in distress. More specific duties are incurred by people in social 
and professional positions in society, from the parent to the police officer. 

Compatibility with three topics: More specifically, a concept or claim of patriotism 

should be tested by the three topics of ethics: the good, the right and dutiful, and 
the virtuous. 
With regard to the good, there are two types of questions. One, what are the good 
and bad consequences of being patriotic to x in situation y? For example, what are 
the consequences of patriotically supporting this war? Two, what are the conse- 
quences of accepting some notion of patriotism. Is it a consequence of your view 
of patriotism that officials, as patriots, should conceal facts that show the gov- 
ernment’s publicly stated reasons for going to war (or some other action) are less 
than candid? Does patriotism warrant deception? 

With regard to rights and duties, does the patriotic claim violate certain rights 
and duties of citizens, such as minorities? If Germany declared war on Russia 
today, would one’s concept of patriotism require the imprisonment in Germany of 
German citizens of Russian descent? Would that not violate their civil rights? 

As for virtue, we need to consider the impact of certain patriotic claims and 
actions on the moral character of citizens and public trust in government. For 
instance, what is the impact on the civic virtue of citizens (and officials) if some 
notion of patriotism, such as “my country is right or wrong,” permits or encour- 
ages citizens to ignore facts, care little for truth, and condemn people who raise 
objections to policies. What sort of citizenry does this patriotism develop? 

Compatibility with global values: In recent years, as a global world developed, the 
criteria for patriotism have come to include compatibility with global ethical 
principles such as global social justice and respect for human rights anywhere in 
the world. The result is a tension between loyalty to patriotic, national values and 
global principles that transcend national borders. I discuss this development in the 
concluding section. 

Compatibility with codes of ethics: It is a serious problem for a concept or claim of 
patriotism; it comes into tension with the ethics of socially important practices 
and professions. For instance, a claim of patriotism may ask a commanding 
officer to violate his military ethics by hiding human rights violation against 
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prisoners considered to be enemies of his nation. Patriotic politicians may 
pressure journalists to violate journalism ethics by joining their country’s propa- 
ganda effort to increase public support for a war. 


Compatibility with political morality: Finally, a concept or claim of patriotism must 


be evaluated in terms of its “fit” with political morality — the way we think a 
society should be structured politically. For liberal democracy, the structure 
includes foundational political values such as freedom, equality before the law, 
a prohibition against torture, civic rights to vote and criticize officials, uncorrupt 
and effective institutions, and fair (and honest) elections. 


For example, assume that someone contends that patriotism, in the name of 


security of the homeland, requires us to go along with a government that thinks 
that it is correct to spy on, track, racially profile (in police work), and even demonize 
minorities and religious groups. How does such a claim fit with other liberal 
democratic values such as tolerance, equality before the law, egalitarianism, and so 
on? The answer: it does not fit. 


For liberal democracies, a claim of patriotism upon citizens (and journalists) is 


reasonable and has prima facie ethical weight if and only if: 


1. 


The claim of patriotism is moderate and democratic: To test, we should ask a 
series of questions about the patriotism being advanced. Is it fanatical or moder- 
ate? What is the object of this patriotism? Is it allegiance to the commands of a 
charismatic leader or is it love of democratic society? 


. The claim of patriotism is inclusive. It respects the rights and freedoms of all 


citizens within a nation. Patriotism has no moral force when it supports actions 
that favor a subsection of citizens or the repression of a subsection of citizens. 


. The claim of patriotism is restrained. It is not xenophobic about other people. 


It lacks the aggressiveness associated with robust nationalism and extreme forms 
of patriotism. The policy must be consistent with fair relations among countries 
and not violate principles of international law and human rights. 


. The claim of patriotism is evidentially strong: The claim is supported by strong 


empirical evidence and logical argument, not merely emotion and group pressure. 
The evidence should include a careful analysis of consequences. The facts upon 
which the claim is based must indeed be facts, not convenient myths, stereotypes, 
and unsubstantiated generalizations. 


. The claim of patriotism must survive sustained public scrutiny and investigation. 


Patriotism should be what Scanlon calls a “judgment-sensitive attitude,” 1.e., an 
attitude of which we can ask for facts and reasons (Scanlon 1982: 20). Such 
evaluation can only be made in a public sphere that is informed by a free press. 


In sum, we now have available for ethical guidance an ideal notion of patriotism, 


of a liberal and moderate cast. In addition, we have general, substantive criteria for 
testing concepts and claims of patriotism. These criteria constitute a basic test of any 
notion of patriotism and what it entails in terms of policies and actions. They test for 
rationality, coherence, and reflective equilibrium. 
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Application to Journalism 


The application of this approach to journalism is straightforward. We apply our 
notion of moderate patriotism and its criteria of evaluation to the practice of 
journalism in a liberal democracy. We make moderate democratic patriotism a 
major political principle of journalism ethics and critically resist any patriotic claims 
that violate either this principle or the other associated values in journalism ethics, 
such as editorial independence and freedom to publish. 

We subject any claim of patriotism aimed at journalists, 1.e., a claim requiring 
them to act as patriots in certain ways, to the test of our multi-leveled criteria of 
evaluation. Once the tests are applied, we will find that, in many cases, the claim of 
patriotism is invalid. It is based on an incorrect idea of patriotism and violates 
principles of journalism ethics. 


The Compatibility Problem 

Assume that, as a citizen, I commit myself to democratic patriotism and its 
restraining principles and methods of evaluation. Also assume that I am a journalist 
committed to ethical standards and democracy. How compatible are these 
commitments? 

They are largely compatible if journalists subscribe to moderate democratic 
patriotism as a political principle in their code of ethics. 

Journalists need to interpret what patriotism means for their practice by remem- 
bering that they have a democratic role that is different and more specific than the 
democratic role of citizens. As citizens, journalists do incur the rights and duties of 
citizenship. But such rights and duties are very general in nature. All citizens have 
the right to vote, to seek to influence public policy, to engage in political activity, to 
be treated equally under the rule of law, and to enjoy a range of fundamental liberties. 
They also have duties, e.g., to obey the nation’s reasonable and just laws, to pay their 
fair share of the cost of government, and to defend their nation when unjustly 
attacked. However, democracy also needs certain types of citizens — public persons 
—to fulfill various democratic roles and duties not incurred by all citizens, such as the 
roles and duties of politicians, judges, law enforcement officers, heads of institu- 
tions, and teachers, lawyers, doctors, and journalists. The role of democratic jour- 
nalists is to inform and analyze public events and issues to encourage self-governing 
citizens and to protect their liberties against abuse of power. Such a role is more 
specific than the role of being a good citizen per se. Therefore, we should be careful 
not to make claims of patriotism that ignore the specific roles and duties of 
journalism. 

The principles of democratic journalism are largely compatible with the princi- 
ples of moderate democratic patriotism because both share the goal of democratic 
community. An individual can be both a democratic journalist and a patriot of 
democratic community, although the journalist may serve a democratic community 
in distinct ways. 

Democratic journalism and democratic patriotism share a substantial overlap of 
values such as freedom, openness, and tolerance. The democratic patriot and the 
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democratic journalist will be on the same side of a number of public issues: both will 
support accurate, unbiased information, free speech, a critical news media, and a 
public sphere with diverse perspectives. Both will favor the protection of liberties, 
the transparency in public affairs, and the evaluation of appeals to patriotism. 

Strong or extreme patriotism is largely incompatible with democratic journalism 
because it tends to support editorial limits on the press, or it exerts pressure on 
journalists to be uncritical, partisan, or economical with the truth. Journalism’s 
commitment to moderate democratic patriotism implies that journalists must reject 
pressure to depart from its public role by practicing a more guarded, narrowly 
patriotic journalism. 

Journalism’s democratic values come under severe test when a country decides to 
go to war, to deny civil liberties for security reasons, or to ignore the constitution in 
order to quell domestic unrest. The duty of journalists to critique a country’s 
leadership may be very unpopular among some citizens in times of war. The 
publication of a government’s human and civil rights abuses may lead to accusations 
that the press is aiding the “enemy.” Officials and citizens may condemn journalists 
who report illegal or unethical actions in foreign countries by one’s nation’s military 
or intelligence communities. Nevertheless, the public journalist is still duty bound to 
resist such pressures and not fear social condemnation. 

In times of uncertainty, journalists have a duty to continue to provide news, 
investigations, controversial analysis, and multiple perspectives. They should not 
mute their criticisms, and they should maintain skepticism toward all sources. 
Journalists need to unearth and explain the roots of their country’s problems and 
assess alleged threats. The political morality of democratic patriotism ascribes to 
journalism the duty to publicly analyze and question patriotic assertions by leaders 
and groups as to whether assertion is restrained and inclusive. They need to question 
whether claims of patriotism are “evidentially strong” and subjected to “public 
scrutiny.” Journalists need to fact-check and verify patriotic claims like any other 
important political claims in the public sphere. And they need to robustly defend the 
freedom to question such claims. If journalists abandon their democratic role, they 
will fail to help the public to rationally assess public policy. A journalist’s well- 
meaning desire to be patriotic may assist the manipulation of public opinion. 


Global Patriotism 


Our analysis finds substantial compatibility between a certain conception of jour- 
nalism, democratic journalism, and patriotism, moderate patriotism. The analysis 
assumes nation-based concepts of patriotism. I have presumed, up to this point, that 
patriotism is a loyalty to a country and its values. 

But is a nation-based notion of patriotism still adequate in a global world with 
global media? The answer is no. However, what patriotism means and entails in a 
global world is a difficult question. This section will address the question. It argues 
that we need to globalize the idea of patriotism, to articulate the notion of global 
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patriotism. Furthermore, global patriotism should be our primary form of patriotism, 
overshadowing and restraining nationalistic patriotism. 

In this view, national and global patriotism coexist and share an ethical commit- 
ment to a moderate patriotic partiality. Both remain committed to a systematic 
evaluation of claims of patriotism. However, with global patriotism, we make the 
following substantial changes: 


1. We invert our usual ranking of values. We make global (or cosmopolitan) values 
and loyalties prior in importance to parochial values and loyalties. We reduce the 
importance of parochial values in our value scheme. As a result, global patriotism 
is prior in importance to nationalistic patriotism. 

2. We change the object of patriotism from a national public to a global public — a 
global humanity. 

3. We change the identity of patriots from citizens of a country to citizens of the 
world, with different and larger duties to human flourishing and global demo- 
cratic community. 


The same changes apply to journalism: global values become the primary values 
and aims of a global journalism; journalists’ primary loyalty is to humanity and a 
global democratic community. Journalists alter their self-consciousness so as to see 
themselves as primarily public communicators to the world, to a global public sphere. 


Priority of Moral Globalism 


The development of a notion of global patriotism is part of a movement to construct 
a global media ethics (Ward 2013), a set of cosmopolitan values that restrain and 
evaluate parochial values and partialities. An interest in global ethics forms the 
backdrop to current debates about patriotism. The movement is motivated by a 
concer that a news media following the traditional master norm of nationalistic 
patriotism will distort coverage of global issues and prevent the evolution of a new 
ethics for global journalism. 

The first step is philosophical: the affirmation of moral globalism as the basis of 
ethics, not moral parochialism. The debate between moral parochialism and moral 
globalism is one of priority (Ward 2015c). 

Moral parochialism asserts that it is morally correct, in most or all cases, to prefer 
the parochial over the global. Parochial values have greater priority and more ethical 
weight than global values. Where they conflict, parochial values should trump 
(or should usually trump) non-parochial values. One may have some duties to global 
values and strangers, but overall our relationship to distant people is one of an 
optional benevolence or charity, which we are free to practice after we have met our 
parochial and stronger duties to nation, family, and other local group loyalties. When 
we see people starving in Africa, they may think someone should do something; yet, 
we may add: we owe more to our own kind and less to outsiders and then only after 
our domestic duties have been dispatched. 
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Moral globalism contends the opposite: Global values have greater value and 
priority than parochial values. Global values are things we value and principles we 
adhere to not because they are “mine.” The principles of globalism do not derive 
their normative force from the contingencies of where anyone was born and what 
groups populate their environment. They are universal or cosmopolitan in applying 
to all people regardless of their parochial origins, race, or nationality. Human rights, 
for example, hold for all people simply as people. The principles are in the ancient 
tradition of cosmopolitanism and its claim that all humans have equal moral value 
and dignity (Wiredu 2006). 

The moral quandary of our global world derives from the fact that humans can 
feel the force of both parochial and global values and are torn between them. Our 
morals are a mix of global and parochial values. But, most of the time, parochialism 
is our default setting. 

Moral globalism should be ethically prior but not ethically exclusive. Following 
the analysis of partialities above, global ethics should not exclude considerations of 
parochial values from ethical reasoning tout court. Instead, globalists should deploy 
a strategy of incorporation, restraint, and demotion of parochial values. We need to 
“think” the parochial and the global at the same time, ranking parochial values by 
importance and evaluating their ethical weight in situations. 

In journalism, the global-parochial tension is also a tension between two theses, 
the parochial and global theses. The parochial thesis is that the primary duty of a 
journalist is to support and promote the interests of a group of which the journalist is 
a member — typically the public of a nation or the members of a religious or ethnic 
group. Parochial journalists see their first duty as serving a parochial, not a global, 
public. They write stories from the perspective of their local audience. The global 
thesis counters: The primary duty of a journalist is to support and promote the 
interests of humanity at large and to follow global values where they conflict with 
group membership or parochial attachments. 


The Object of Global Patriotism 


Adopting the priority of moral globalism changes the object of patriotism. A global 
object of special affection and commitment replaces a parochial and non-global 
object, the nation. What that global object might be is open to proposal. This chapter 
proposes that the object be the flourishing of humanity across borders. 

Promoting flourishing contains two goals. One is to promote the conditions for 
the growth of human capacities such as security, peace, food and shelter, health, and 
education. The other is the more “political” quest of advancing global democratic 
community by supporting democratic institutions, rights, and polities around the 
world (Ward 2010b). Both goals advance the “human good” by promoting the 
material, social, and political goods of a dignified and flourishing life. 

Global patriotism, then, is loyalty to the largest group possible — humanity. The 
global claim of patriotism is the claim that humanity makes on all of us. Patriotism to 
one’s country has a diminished role to play in our ethical thinking and actions. Our 
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allegiance to a borderless human community rules out assigning ultimate ethical 
value to collective entities such as states or nations. Globalism does not deny that 
people can have legitimate feelings of concern for their country or compatriots; it 
only insists that such feelings must not violate the non-parochial principles of human 
rights and other global values. 

This global attachment has expressed itself across centuries of ethical and phil- 
osophical thought. Take, for example, the Christian doctrine that one should love all 
humans because they are made in the image of God. This idea receives a secular 
interpretation in Kant’s notion (1998: 41-42) of the absolute worth and dignity of 
humans. The global spirit is in art, music, and humanities. In pop music, there is the 
enduring popularity of John Lennon’s Imagine and, in classical music, Beethoven’s 
Ode to Joy. 

Applied to journalism, global journalism ethics embraces a global patriotism as 
its primary loyalty and ultimate goal. Cosmopolitan journalists are global patriots 
with a special affection for humanity and its flourishing. The claim of humanity 
extends the journalist’s loyalty from the public of her country to humanity at large. 

Globalism in journalism changes the aims and principles of journalism ethics. 

To borrow an analogy from music, a cosmopolitan ethics transposes the discus- 
sion of serving the public good into a new “key” where familiar terms take on new 
meanings. Journalism’s social contract to a society becomes a “multi-society” 
contract. The journalist becomes a transnational public communicator. Journalistic 
credibility for a local public becomes credibility for a global audience. Journalistic 
independence comes to include independence from the pressures and biases of one’s 
own nation. Objectivity becomes the ideal of informing impartially from an inter- 
national stance. Global journalism seeks to facilitate rational deliberation in a global 
public sphere and facilitate understanding among groups. 


Attitude and Self-Consciousness 


Moral globalism and global patriotism change how journalists see themselves and 
their roles in society. The following three imperatives state the essential components 
of a cosmopolitan perspective in journalism: 


Act as global agents: Journalists should see themselves as agents of a global public 
sphere. The goal of their collective actions is a well-informed, diverse, and 
tolerant global “info-sphere” that challenges the distortions of tyrants, the abuse 
of human rights, and the manipulation of information by special interests. 

Serve the citizens of the world: The global journalist’s primary loyalty is to the 
information needs of world citizens. Journalists should refuse to define them- 
selves as attached primarily to factions, regions, or even countries. Serving the 
public means serving more than one’s local readership or audience or even the 
public of one’s country. 

Promote non-parochial understandings: The global journalist frames issues broadly 
and uses a diversity of sources and perspectives to promote a nuanced 
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understanding of issues from an international perspective. Journalism should 
work against a narrow ethnocentrism or patriotism. 


Summary and Future Directions 


These reflections have several significant implications, theoretical and practical, for 
an ethical approach to patriotism and other political emotions. 

Theoretically, there is need, within journalism ethics, for a full and rigorous 
treatment of patriotism as a norm for practice. This chapter presents some basic 
concepts and evaluative criteria. From these basic concepts, ethicists should develop 
a normative theory of patriotism that (a) makes explicit the often implicit influence of 
patriotic feelings across history, (b) provides a detailed conception of patriotism best 
suited to democratic journalism, (c) provides a detailed methodology for evaluating 
patriotic claims, and (d) provides case studies which show how the preferred concep- 
tion of patriotism actually works in a wide range of situations. The key points of this 
theory should be included in codes of ethics and in the teaching of journalism ethics. 

Moreover, the development of a normative theory of patriotism should be part of 
the larger effort to construct a global journalism ethics. It is not possible to separate 
the two projects since any plausible theory of patriotism should be part of the ethics 
of global news media. 

Practically, there is need for a society-wide effort to cultivate in students and 
citizens large a deeper understanding of patriotism in liberal democracy and to 
cultivate the appropriate forms of political emotions and patriotism among the public. 

That cultivation is possible that follows from the cognitive-evaluative conception 
of emotions. The fact that patriotism contains a cognitive element, such as beliefs 
and perceptions, means that it is possible to shape these emotions through education 
and to evaluate their evidential and logical basis. Patriotism is not, necessarily, an 
irrational force. Such critique is an important philosophical exercise for individuals 
and society as a whole. 

The key issue is how to cultivate political emotions in a liberal democratic society 
characterized by equal respect for all, basic liberties, and basic entitlements. Emo- 
tions must be cultivated, not indoctrinated. Nussbaum (2013: 3) says extreme 
emotions need to be energetically counteracted by “an education that cultivates the 
ability to see full and equal humanity in another person, perhaps one of humanity’s 
most difficult and fragile achievements.” 

If cultivated properly, patriotism can fulfill the positive functions ascribed to it 
over the centuries — a political “glue” that builds social unity in the face of adversity 
and encourages citizens to work for the common good. Political constitutions that 
spell out what Rawls called (1993:11) the “basic structure” of a political society are 
ineffective verbal formulations unless citizens are attached to such ideals. Political 
emotions at their best can inspire citizens to think “larger thoughts” and entertain a 
wider “sympathy” (Nussbaum 2013: 3). 

Some people may agree that a moderate, rational form of patriotism can be 
cultivated in society. But they are skeptical about cultivating a global patriotism. 
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For journalists and citizens to adopt globalism and global patriotism, they must be 
motivated to develop a strong and special affection to large groups and “abstrac- 
tions” such as humanity and global democratic community. They need to be moti- 
vated by global political emotions. But the “extension” theory of how we learn 
loyalties holds that the further away the object of loyalty, the weaker its power to 
move us. 

This raises the complex question of whether sufficient numbers of humans can 
change the ranking of their loyalties to strongly support global political emotions. 
No doubt, some people today, and in the past, have been moved by global values and 
emotions. The scope of what is “mine” can be extended to global principles, 
international organizations, and humanitarian causes far afield. But the practical 
question is whether such global attachments can become a dominant force in ethics 
and journalism. Therefore, there is need for a new thinking on the nature of global 
values and global emotions, how they arise, and how they can be cultivated. 

Finally, this chapter’s preference for a globalized patriotism raises a question that 
should be answered before we bring this discussion to a close: If a global world 
needs adherence to a new form of patriotism, global in nature, why bother to theorize 
about moderate nationalistic patriotism for journalism? Why not simply construct a 
globalized concept of patriotism? 

There are several reasons. In terms of theory-building, it is helpful to start with 
existing notions and to then extend them, rather than attempting to invent from 
scratch a completely new notion. Invention usually proceeds through extension by 
way of analogy, metaphor, and the gradual enlargement of existing notions. To 
construct a new concept without reference to the old one risks constructing a concept 
that has little bearing on the phenomena and problems that needed explication in the 
first place, that is, our ordinary experience of patriotism within nations. Another 
reason is that a global journalism ethics is not yet in existence, and journalists today 
continue to face problems surrounding domestic forms of patriotism. Therefore, we 
still need a clear and restrained form of domestic or parochial patriotism to address 
these problems. 

In conclusion, this chapter is based on the premise that in a global, media-linked 
world, we need a globally minded journalism. We should construct (and practice) a 
global journalism ethics that transcends parochialism in two ways. First, we replace 
parochialism with globalism as the master norm. Second, we use global values to 
restrain the worst forms of parochialism. 

Journalism needs a shift in value schemes, from moral parochialism to moral 
globalism. 
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"Abstract 


Disagreements about patriotism produce polemics about patriotic education as 
well. Contemporary debates in political and moral philosophy among adherents 
to universalism and cosmopolitanism on the one hand and adherents to commu- 
nitarianism on the other hand offer different arguments for and against patriotism. 
These political and moral arguments have already been used to reveal some 
problems with which education for patriotism is confronted. However, in 
this chapter, I illustrate some further stakes, challenges, and complexities as 
they emerge through the argumentation of Primoratz, Nathanson, Nussbaum, 
and Papastephanou. The first two discuss a fundamental argument from moral 
education that is crucial for the view that patriotism is a moral duty. For, if 
patriotism is a moral duty, then education for patriotism should be required; if it 
is not, it is either unacceptable or only permitted. In this specific context, 
therefore, a major stake of patriotic education is that it mostly depends on how 
convincing the argument is that patriotism is a moral duty. On the other hand, 
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Nussbaum connects the conception of patriotism as love of country with political 
duties that decenter the Western self. In challenging Nussbaum’s conception of 
patriotism, Papastephanou reformulates patriotism beyond the duty and love 
framework with an eye to ethico-political vision. She thus tasks patriotism with 
obligations to others rather than merely to compatriots and exemplifies this in a 
way that defends a specific niche of critical patriotism in education. By presenting 
such diverse frameworks, this chapter does not aim to resolve the related issues 
and debates or to give conclusive answers. It aims rather to restore some of the 
complexities and difficulties that are often missing from clear-cut and simplified 
positions for and against patriotism in education. 


Keywords 
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Introduction 


The relationship between patriotism and education is controversial. Disagreements 
about patriotism trigger polemics about patriotic education. Those who think that 
patriotism is something good or even a moral virtue usually support patriotic 
education. By contrast, those who see patriotism as a vice reject patriotic education 
too. Since patriotic education is frequently understood as teaching patriotism in 
schools, the question is whether schools should teach patriotism. This ethical 
question presupposes that patriotism can be taught. But, if patriotism is defined as 
love of country, there is a question as to whether it can be taught. Likewise, if 
patriotism is a virtue, then the old question “Can virtue be taught?” known from 
some of Plato’s dialogues arises. Therefore, the question whether schools should 
teach patriotism would be at least in these two cases meaningless, if answers to the 
questions about patriotism being teachable were negative. However, this problem is 
commonly overlooked in debates about teaching patriotism in schools. These 
debates and polemics simply assume that such teaching is possible and their focus 
is mostly on the arguments for and against teaching patriotism. Furthermore, the 
answer to the question whether schools should teach patriotism depends on how 
patriotism is understood (cf. Hand 2011; Kodelja 2011). This adds significant 
complexity to the issue of teaching for patriotism, especially since some understand- 
ings of patriotism make it a pernicious idea and constitute a challenge rather than 
a useful starting point for exploring patriotism as an educational aim. 

Therefore, the answer to the question “whether education for patriotism is 
morally required, permitted or unacceptable” is not simple. On the one hand, we 
cannot answer it adequately, if we do not know whether patriotism itself is morally 
prohibited, permitted, or required. For, if patriotism were a moral duty, then patri- 
otism should be the aim of education, provided that education is a necessary 
condition for fulfilling this duty. Conversely, if patriotism were morally prohibited, 
education for it should also be prohibited, since nothing that is morally unacceptable 
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should be the aim of education. In the third case, when patriotism is only morally 
permitted because it lacks positive moral significance, it may be the aim of education. 
Since the answers to this question are different and some of them are contradictory, 
education (political and moral) should first take into account complexities, stakes, and 
challenges surrounding patriotism and then investigate whether education for patriot- 
ism is morally required, permitted, or unacceptable (The presentation of these prob- 
lems, which will be discussed later in this chapter, is rewritten part of the already 
published paper (Kodelja 2011).). However, whether or not patriotism is the aim of 
education is never so because of exclusively moral reasons. 

Contemporary debates in political and moral philosophy among adherents 
to universalism and cosmopolitanism on the one hand, and adherents to communitar- 
ianism on the other hand, offer different arguments for and against patriotism. These 
political and moral arguments can be — and many of them have already been — used to 
reveal complexities, stakes, and challenges with which education for patriotism is 
confronted. However, in this chapter, I illustrate some further stakes, challenges, and 
complexities as they emerge through the argumentation of Primoratz, Nathanson, 
Nussbaum, and Papastephanou. The first two debate a fundamental argument from 
moral education that is crucial for the view that patriotism is a moral duty. For, if 
patriotism is a moral duty, then education for patriotism should be required; if it is not, 
it is either unacceptable or only permitted. In this specific context, therefore, a major 
stake of patriotic education is that it mostly depends on how convincing the argument 
is that patriotism is a moral duty. However, adding further complexities, Nussbaum’s 
turn to globally sensitive patriotism shifts such debates somewhat toward the motiva- 
tional substratum of moral duty and the political significance of teaching patriotism, 
thus connecting the conception of patriotism as love of country with political duties 
that decenter the Western self. In challenging Nussbaum’s conception of patriotism, 
Papastephanou reformulates patriotism beyond the duty and love framework with an 
eye to ethico-political vision. She thus tasks patriotism with obligations to others rather 
than merely to compatriots and exemplifies this in a way that defends a specific niche 
of critical patriotism in education. By presenting such diverse frameworks, this chapter 
does not aim to adjudicate the related issues and debates or to give conclusive answers. 
It aims rather to cross philosophical divides that segregate analytic and continental 
approaches but, more, to enrich educational dialogue concerning patriotism by restor- 
ing some of the complexities and difficulties that are often missing from clear-cut and 
simplified positions for and against patriotism in education. 


Is It Possible to Teach Patriotism as a Love of Country? 


Before one discusses arguments for and against teaching patriotism, one ought to 
know if patriotism can be taught at all. For, “ought implies can” or, as Kant claimed, 
“The action to which the ‘ought’ applies must indeed be possible under natural 
conditions” (Kant 2007, p. 473; Kant 2003b, p. 70). This means that we are morally 
obliged to do something only if it is possible for us to do it. Therefore, in our case, 
the question is whether it is possible to teach patriotism. This question seems to be 
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justified at least in two classical instances: first, when patriotism is understood as 
love of one’s country and, second, when it is defined as a moral virtue. 

Patriotism has primarily been defined as love of country, and this love has mostly 
been understood as a natural feeling, affection, or passion. Thought through, this 
entails that it is not within our power to love. Kant is very clear about this. “Love is a 
matter of feeling, not of willing, and I cannot love because I will to, still less because 
I ought to (I cannot be constrained to love); so a duty to love is an absurdity” (Kant 
2003c, p. 161). Does this mean that it is also absurd if we want to educate for 
patriotism or teach patriotism in school? It seems that it is, provided that our 
intention is founded in the belief that such education and teaching can make students 
love their country. For, love cannot stem from intentional actions because it is a 
mental or affective state. As such, in John Elster’s persuasive parlance, love can 
never be achieved intentionally and “can only come about as the by-product of 
actions undertaken for other ends” (Elster 1996, p. 43). But this does not mean that 
also teaching about patriotism is absurd. On the contrary, such teaching seems to be 
acceptable even for critics of patriotism, if the aim of teaching is to help students 
understand patriotism and not to promote it. Amy Gutmann, for instance, in her 
critical comment on Viroli’s concept of republican patriotism (Viroli 2002), agrees 
that “democratic education should teach students the history and philosophy of 
patriotism — along with that of cosmopolitanism,” on a condition that “its aim in 
this regard should be to help students understand these internally complex senti- 
ments of attachment to people and places” (Gutmann 1987, p. 314). 

On the other hand, the intention to educate for patriotism is not absurd also when 
love of country is supposed to be achieved in an indirect way, described, for instance, by 
Aristotle and Pascal, who claim that one may become a virtuous person or a believer 
“by acting as if one already were so”(Elster 1996, p. 53). Kant gives us grounds for a 
similar conclusion. This is surprising because the prevalent interpretation of patriotism 
as a feeling leads to the assumption that patriotism cannot be a moral duty, which 
presumably follows from Kant’s previously cited assertion. Such a conclusion seems to 
be logical because patriotism is love of country, and since this love is a feeling, it 
“cannot be morally commanded, because it is not within our power to have certain 
feelings on command” (Kleingeld 2003, p. 314). But this conclusion is false. Kant 
himself claims that patriotism is a moral duty (Kant 2003a, p. 311). It is one’s duty of 
benevolence and of beneficence which — if one practices it often — can eventually lead to 
a feeling of love (Kleingeld 2003, p. 313). According to Papastephanou, this is because 
Kant does not understand patriotic attachment in affective but, rather, in political terms 
(Papastephanou 2015) that reflect Kant’s own critical engagement with the social 
contract legacy through his readings of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 


Can Patriotism as a Moral Virtue Be Taught? 
Although there is no consensus about the answer to the question whether patriotism 


is a virtue or a vice, there is no doubt that many see it as a virtue. Alasdair 
MacIntyre — who admits that liberal moralists are right in their claim that “patriotism 
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is a permanent source of moral danger because of the way it places our ties to our 
nation beyond rational criticism” — has, for instance, despite this, argued that 
patriotism is a central moral virtue. To him, “liberal morality is a permanent source 
of moral danger because of the way it renders our social and moral ties too open to 
dissolution by rational criticism”(MacIntyre 2002, pp. 50, 56). In a way, similar 
argumentation is used by John White in his support of education for patriotism, when 
he says that “a liberal democracy based on such ideas as justice, equality of respect, 
personal autonomy and liberty depends on attachments between citizens strong 
enough to reinforce a common allegiance to these values” (White 2001, p. 144). 
For this reason “the proper virtue of patriotism can help to bind a liberal democracy 
together in pursuit of its ideals (ibid., p. 146). Charles Taylor has likewise claimed 
that modern, free, and socially just democratic societies necessarily need patriotism 
for “common enterprises in self-rule,” because they “require strong identification on 
the part of their citizens.” They “need the strong sense of allegiance that Montes- 
quieu called vertu” (Taylor 2002, pp. 119-120). However, this virtue, explains 
Montesquieu, is not a moral but a political virtue, understood as “love of the laws 
and of our country” (Montesquieu 1951, IV, 5). For Montesquieu, this love, which 
“requires a continuous preference of public to private interest,” is especially impor- 
tant in democracies because “only in these the government is entrusted to every 
citizen.” Since, in his opinion, a democratic government can be preserved only if the 
citizens love it, such a love must be established in democratic republics, and 
consequently, inspiring it ought to be the main task of education. However, for 
Montesquieu, the surest way to lead children to the love of country is the example of 
their parents (ibid.). If any one of these four theses (MacIntyre’s, White’s, Taylor’s, 
or Montesquieu’s) is right, then it seems that parents and schools in modern 
democratic societies should educate for patriotism. But the question is if patriotism 
at all can be taught. 

MacIntyre himself argues that in modern societies “patriotism cannot be what it 
was because we lack in the fullest sense a patria” (MacIntyre 1996, p. 254). This 
means that “the practice of patriotism as a virtue is in advanced societies no longer 
possible in the way that it once was” (ibid.). In his opinion, “patriotism is or was 
a virtue founded on attachment primarily to a political and moral community and 
only secondarily to the government of that community.” Therefore, when “the 
relationship of government to the moral community is put in question both by the 
changed nature of government and the lack of moral consensus in the society, it 
becomes difficult any longer to have any clear, simple and teachable conception of 
patriotism” (ibid.). 

On the other hand, if patriotism is a virtue, then just because it is a virtue, the old 
question whether virtue can be taught arises. Plato discusses this problem in two of 
his dialogues: Protagoras and Meno. In the first one, Socrates questions whether 
virtue can be taught and — in opposition to Protagoras, who thinks that virtue can be 
taught — argues that virtue is not teachable. If it could be taught, says Socrates, then 
virtuous persons like Pericles would be able to make other people virtuous or better, 
but they have never “succeeded in making anyone else better” (319a—320c). In the 
second dialogue (Meno), Socrates firstly claims that virtue is a kind of knowledge 
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and that as such it can be taught. However, later on he claims just the opposite, 
namely, that virtue cannot be taught. If it could, there would be teachers of virtue. 
Since there are not such teachers, he concludes that virtue is not teachable. 

Even though these answers to the question as to whether virtue can be taught might 
not be seen as persuasive enough, they show that the assumption that patriotism as a 
virtue can be taught is open to question. However, this is not the case in contemporary 
debates and polemics about teaching patriotism in schools. Both supporters and 
opponents of teaching patriotism presuppose that such teaching is possible and, 
therefore, are dealing with the question as to whether or not patriotism should be 
taught in schools. Looking from this perspective, it seems that schools in modern 
democratic societies should educate for patriotism if any one of the four previously 
mentioned theses (MacIntyre’s, White’s, Taylor’s, or Montesquieu’s) is right. But if 
patriotism is understood in a way that justifies seeing it as a moral vice, and not a moral 
virtue, then such education would be morally unacceptable. 


Should Patriotism Be Taught in Schools? 


Patriotism as a socially evidenced allegiance to a collectivity is often connected with 
different forms of social conflicts and violence in two different ways: it either 
provokes them, or it is their consequence. The enormous rise of patriotism in the 
USA after the terroristic attacks of September 11th, for instance, was indubitably 
a result of these attacks. But after that, this widespread patriotism provoked not only 
a stronger sense of the collective American identity and a commitment to defend 
core American values but also the suppression of civil liberties, freedom of expres- 
sion, culture of dissent, and critical voices. Patriotism in this view has, according to 
Henry A. Giroux, “also produced a growing sentiment on the part of the American 
public that people who suggest that terrorism should be analyzed, in part, within the 
context of American foreign policy should not be allowed ‘to teach in the public 
schools, work in the government, and even make a speech at a college’” (Giroux 
2008). As a result, a number of professors across the USA “have been either fired or 
suspended for speaking out critically about post-September 11th events.” In such 
a climate teachers “are particularly vulnerable to these forms of censorship, partic- 
ularly if they attempt to engage their students in pedagogical approaches that 
critically explore the historical, ideological, and political contexts of the attacks 
and the underlying causes of terrorism, not to mention any controversial subject that 
calls into question the authority and role of the United States in domestic and foreign 
affairs. Such censorship shuts down critical inquiry in the schools and prevents 
students from learning how to distinguish an explanation from a justification” (ibid.). 
Moreover, such patriotism provided the conditions for bigotry and for the escalation 
of hate speech, incidents, and intolerance toward millions of “Americans who are 
Muslims. In some cases, insults have been replaced by violence, resulting in death” 
(ibid.). However, such a connection between patriotism and violence is nothing 
unusual. It is not at all an exception. Just the opposite, it is an essential characteristic 
of patriotism as it is usually understood. Needless to say, a readiness to die and to kill 
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for one’s country is traditionally considered the supreme demonstration of patriot- 
ism. Since patriotism often provokes violence and sacrifices universal moral princi- 
ples, civil rights, and liberties in worship of one’s country, patriotism is, according to 
George Kateb, “inherently disposed to disregard morality” (Kateb 2006, pp. 7-9, 
19). This adds the following complexity to the issue about whether patriotism should 
be taught in schools: patriotism can no longer be innocently asserted as an acceptable 
educational aim, much less as a morally authorized one, without any prior serious 
conceptual engagement with how patriotism is or has been understood and how it 
may or should be understood if it is to have space in education. This may at the same 
time be a theoretical challenge to attempt to reconceptualize patriotism and direct the 
younger generations toward this kind of “sanitized” and morally conducive 
patriotism. 


The “Object” of Love or “Beneficiary” of Moral Duty and Acts of 
Moral Virtue 


Another difficulty adding complexity concerns what counts as the “object” of 
patriotic love or “beneficiary” of dutiful or virtuous patriotic action. For, country 
as the object of this love has not always been the same entity and may be an elusive 
idea. Mostly, it has been one of the forms of the state or of the nation. The problem is 
how to understand these changes of the object of love and the intricacies surrounding 
the collectivities that are eligible for patriotic love or moral action. One possibility is 
to see them as different historical forms of one unchangeable essence of country, 
which always remains the same. But what is the same essence of the state and the 
nation? And if we agree that there are nations without their own states, what is 
the common essence in this case? Various theorists have tackled all this in different 
ways. For instance, Papastephanou addresses such issues from the following lines of 
thought: there is no compelling argument for reifying and absolutizing the notion of 
the country because allegiances to collectivities that fall within the province of 
recipient of patriotic affect can be multiple. Precisely because we have multiple 
identities, allegiance to a nation or ethnos is not necessarily identical with and 
certainly not inimical to allegiance to a nation-state (Papastephanou 2012). Eccentric 
shifts in politicizations of identities and identifications depending on challenges that 
the member of a community experiences explain why in some cases the ethnic may 
be more operative than the national or the state-national and vice versa (ibid.). 
Papastephanou further explains why some reconsideration of the ethnic is in order, 
away from modern conceptions of it that depoliticize it and reduce it to culture or 
bloodline. She then explores the irreducibility and untranslatability of the ethnic to 
the national and some of their complications and entanglements. 

From other perspectives, some thinkers also argue patria is not the same thing as 
the nation (in their case, because they read “nation” in its modern, ethnic, and 
cultural sense). In so doing, these thinkers depoliticize the ethnos and reserve patria 
for the nation-state. But, they nevertheless raise the issue about whether patriotism 
and nationalism should be distinguished, an issue that education needs to address. 
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For, this issue means that the question about teaching patriotism being morally 
required, permitted, or unacceptable should be distinctive from the similar question 
about teaching nationalism. Consequently, the arguments which have been used for 
or against education for patriotism, and refer to nationalism, are irrelevant for 
justifying the answer to this question. 

Patria can be one’s native place, city, or state, perhaps also the European Union 
and even the City of God (Viroli 1995). Much less clear is whether the world can be 
one’s country, too. On the one hand, it seems that it can. Stoics, for instance, 
understood themselves to be citizens of the world, and Anthony Appiah also sees 
himself as someone who is a cosmopolitan patriot and defends the idea of cosmo- 
politan patriotism (Appiah 2002, pp. 21-19). On the other hand, this would mean 
that the difference between patriotism and cosmopolitanism — which is constitutive 
for the traditionally conceived patriotism as love of a particular country — is not the 
difference between two different things but rather the internal difference between 
different kinds of patriotism. If so, then also the cosmopolitan arguments which have 
been used for criticizing patriotism are not the arguments against patriotism as such 
but arguments against a particular sort of patriotism. In this case, the theoretical and 
practical problems related to these two sorts of patriotism, that is, local and cosmo- 
politan, would be very similar to those problems related to local justice and global 
justice. But, if cosmopolitan arguments against patriotism are relevant only for local 
patriotism, then they cannot justify the rejection of the education for patriotism, 
when cosmopolitan patriotism is the aim of education. 

Finally, if patria is a polity, usually the republican state, further complexity is 
introduced. According to some interpretations, constitutional patriotism might be 
understood simply as a kind of liberal democracy. In this case, therefore, patria is 
nothing other than a liberal democratic state, and patriotism is love of, or attachment 
to, its constitutional values and norms. This means that liberal arguments against 
education for patriotism cannot justify the forbiddance of such education in all those 
cases when constitutional patriotism is based on the same values, principles, and 
norms as the liberal arguments against traditional patriotism. 


Patriotism as Moral Duty 


Let me now turn to the argument that Primoratz singled out as an argument from 
moral education. It was developed as an interpretation of MaclIntyre’s seminal 
lecture, Is Patriotism a Virtue? (MacIntyre 2002). There MacIntyre pointed out 
that, if we want to understand the moral status and significance of patriotism, we 
must pay attention to “the questions of where and from whom I learn my morality.” 
He distinguishes patriotism with the liberal commitment to certain universal values 
and principles. In order to justify this distinction, he stresses that according to the 
liberal understanding of morality, where and from whom I learn the principles of 
morality is and must be just as irrelevant both to the content of morality and to the 
nature of my commitment to it, as where and from whom | learn the principles of 
mathematics is irrelevant to “the content of mathematics and the nature of my 
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commitment to mathematical truths.” Just the opposite conclusion follows from 
MacIntyre’s communitarian understanding of morality. In this context, where and 
from whom I learn my morality is of crucial importance both for the content and the 
nature of my commitment (MacIntyre 2002, p. 48). Therefore, since he believes that 
there is no morality as such, he also denies any possibility of learning morality as 
such. Morality always comes in some particular version, as the morality of this or 
that community, and one can understand moral rules and internalize them only “in 
and through the way of life of [one’s] community” (ibid., p. 48). Therefore, one can 
become a moral agent only if he is thus educated by his community. Furthermore, he 
remains a moral agent only because others are moral agents too. MacIntyre says that 
“T need those around me to reinforce my moral strengths and assist in remedying my 
moral weaknesses. It is in general only within a community that individuals become 
capable of morality (and) are sustained in their morality.” “Detached from my 
community, I will be apt to lose my hold upon all genuine standards of judgment” 
(ibid., pp. 49-50). Consequently, “my allegiance to the community and what it 
requires of me” cannot “meaningfully be contrasted with or counterposed to what 
morality required of me” (ibid., p. 50). Since this allegiance or loyalty to the 
community is “a prerequisite for morality,” patriotism is for MacIntyre a central 
moral virtue (ibid.). Since this virtue of patriotism is the foundation of morality, “it 
cannot be an optional virtue, but must be one we ought to cultivate and exhibit” 
(Primoratz 2002a, p. 18). For this reason patriotism is for him a duty. 

According to Primoratz’s interpretation, this argumentation can be understood in 
two different ways. First, that I simply have no other choice than to be a patriot if I 
want to be, and remain, a moral being. Second, that, in fact, I can free myself from 
allegiance to my community and its moral norms and values, but that I should not do 
this because it would be wrong. 

The first understanding shows that MacIntyre’s argument certainly exaggerates 
the consequences “of the fact that the individual owes his moral education and 
growth, his moral norms and values, and his very capacity of moral deliberation 
and action, to his community” (Primoratz 2002c, pp. 452-453). Although it is true 
that he starts as a moral agent who morally identifies with the community, subscribes 
to its norms, and shares its values, this does not mean that he is for this reason 
condemned to lifelong faithful loyalty to the particular morality that he received. 
He can, for instance, use his capacity for moral judgment, which his community 
helped him develop, “to submit the norms and values of the community to critical 
scrutiny, and can envisage and argue for all manner of change” (ibid.). Therefore, 
“the argument that the individual becomes capable of moral deliberation and action 
only through moral education provided by his or her community, and that this 
makes for moral identification with the community and special concern for the 
well-being of its members,” takes moral education to be the ultimate aim “of the 
individual’s moral life, whereas it can turn out to be only its starting point” 
(Primoratz 2009, p. 63). 

The second understanding of MaclIntyre’s argument, which assumes that one 
should not free himself from allegiance to his community and its morality although 
he can, raises the question of why exactly he should not do this. One possible 
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explanation might be that he sticks with the community and its morality because 
otherwise he is in danger of losing his capability of using “all genuine standards of 
judgment.” But this danger, too, is, according to Primoratz, “surely greatly exagger- 
ated. Every case of radical and serious, i.e. intellectually and morally respectable, 
critique of one’s community’s morality is evidence to the contrary. For in every such 
case, a community’s morality is judged and found inadequate by applying some 
‘genuine standards of judgment’” (ibid., p. 453). Primoratz also rejects another 
possible explanation, namely, that one should not free himself from allegiance 
to his community and its morality because this would be an act of ingratitude. 
The reason for its rejection is the following: “if my community provided me with 
moral education, rather than indoctrination, it will have endowed me not only with 
certain norms and values by which to live and judge myself and others, but also 
with the [ability] for engaging in moral thinking on my own. If so, surely I should 
make use of it and follow its logic wherever it might lead rather than be content to 
continue adhering to the norms and values of my community. Indeed, that might be 
thought the most appropriate type of gratitude, rather than lack of it” (ibid.). 

In addition, Nathanson claims that MacIntyre has, in his explanation of patriot- 
ism, made a false step from communitarianism to patriotism: “Even if his commu- 
nitarian conception of morality were correct and even if the process of moral 
development ensured that group loyalty would emerge as a central virtue, no 
conclusion would follow about the importance of patriotism.” We might owe our 
primary loyalty to “the group from which we had obtained our moral understanding. 
This need not be the community as a whole or any political unit, however. It could be 
one’s family, one’s town, one’s religion. The nation need not be the source of 
morality or the primary beneficiary of our loyalty” (Nathanson 2002, pp. 99-100). 

If this argument is correct, then MacIntyre’s claim that patriotism is necessarily 
a moral virtue cannot be true. Even more, MacIntyre himself admits that liberal 
critics are correct in thinking that “patriotism is a morally dangerous phenomenon” 
(MacIntyre 2002, p. 54). Patriotism is morally dangerous because on occasion it 
“might require me to support and work for the success of some enterprise of my 
nation as crucial to its overall project ... when the success of that enterprise would 
not be in the best interests of mankind” (ibid., p. 53). This means that such patriotism 
as MacIntyre defends is morally dangerous because it permits the placing of “the 
good of one’s nation above the good of human beings in general” (Nathanson 2002, 
p. 100) and seems to involve the rejection of such basic moral notions as “universal 
justice and common human solidarity” (Primoratz and Pavkovic 2007a, p. 1). If so, 
then we have no good reasons to suppose that such patriotism is a real moral virtue. 
Consequently, neither do we have a good reason to think that it is a moral duty. Just 
the opposite, we have a good reason for rejecting it because it is a vice. 

And if we have a good reason for rejecting such patriotism, then we have an even 
better reason for rejecting all more extreme forms of patriotism. Extreme patriotism 
is patriotism which does not involve only an exclusive concern for the interests of 
one’s own country and compatriots, but it also requires promoting the country’s 
interests by every means and at the expense of other countries and their people. 
According to Leo Tolstoy, the famous Russian novelist and thinker, who has 
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provided a simple but at the same time one of the most powerful criticisms of 
patriotism, such a requirement clearly demonstrates the immorality of patriotism. 
Why? Because it neglects the interests of all people and is, therefore, incompatible 
with both the principle of moral equality and a fundamental moral law, which — in the 
form of the Golden Rule — tells us not to do to others what we would not want them 
to do to us. Indeed, “how can patriotism be a virtue,” if it requires “an ideal exactly 
opposite to that of our religion and morality — an admission, not of the equality and 
fraternity of all men, but of the dominance of one country or nation over all others?” 
(Tolstoy's Writings on Civil Disobedience and Non-Violence 1968, p. 75). In addi- 
tion, Tolstoy condemns patriotism also because it is for him stupid, namely, “if every 
country were to consider itself superior to others, it is evident that all but one would 
be in error” (ibid., p. 75). Tolstoy sees a perfect expression of this patriotic sentiment, 
which can be described as a belief in one’s own country’s superiority, in the 
following words in the German anthem: “Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles.” 
If we substitute the first two words with the name of any other country, we “obtain 
a formula of the elevate sentiment of patriotism for that country” (ibid., p. 75). 
For Tolstoy, patriotism is immoral also because it is “the root of war’ (ibid., pp. 
106-107). Since war is an evil, patriotism as well cannot be a virtue. Just the 
opposite, it is a vice. 

Patriotism is incompatible with basic moral principles because it requires special 
duties toward compatriots. This means, says Nathanson, that patriotism implies that 
we ought to treat compatriots “better than we treat other people,” whereas our basic 
moral principles “are universal in form and presuppose the fundamental moral 
equality of human beings. The Golden Rule, for instance, does not say “do unto 
your fellow countrymen as you would have them do unto you.” It says “‘do 
unto others’, and the lack of a qualifying term shows that all others are meant” 
(Nathanson 1993, p. 7). The same we can say for the Ten Commandments (which do 
not forbid killing only one’s compatriots but any human being); Kant’s categorical 
imperative (which requires us to treat all persons “as ends in themselves, and not 
as means only’’); Bentham’s utilitarian principle (which “requires that we act so as 
to maximize the amount of happiness among all beings that are affected by our 
actions. Each person’s happiness or unhappiness is to count as much as any other 
person’s”) (Nathanson 1993, p. 8); Barry’s principle of impartiality (which claims 
that we must not do for one person what we would not do for anyone else in 
a similar situation); and so on. 

Looking from this perspective, extreme patriotism “offends against the require- 
ment of universality and impartiality of moral judgment. It is an arbitrary, morally 
illegitimate type of partialism” (Primoratz 2002d, p. 189). For this reason, extreme 
patriotism should be rejected. But this does not mean that any kind of patriotism 
should be rejected. A moderate patriotism, defended by Nathanson and some other 
philosophers, can be morally accepted. The concept of moderate patriotism tries 
to avoid negative characteristics of both the “cosmopolitanism that allows for no 
attachment and loyalty to one’s country and compatriots, and extreme patriotism that 
rejects universal moral considerations (except those that have been necessarily 
included into one’s country’s morality)” (Primoratz 2007, p. 25). Moderate 
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patriotism allows people to promote the interests of their country only in accordance 
with universal moral principles. Its supporters may show special concern for their 
country and compatriots, but they are not prevented from showing concern also for 
other countries and their people. Even more, moderate patriotism permits that under 
certain circumstances, the concern for human beings in general overrules the concern 
for one’s country and compatriots. This means that this kind of patriotism — in 
opposition to extreme patriotism, which always prefers the interest of one’s country 
when they come into conflict with the interests of other countries — is not exclusive. 
It is not exclusive also in another sense: moderate patriots are, unlike extreme ones, 
willing to universalize their claim that they are allowed to be partial to their country 
(Primoratz 2002d, pp. 189-190). This claim is because of its universalizability 
(which means that we are not allowed to make different moral judgements about 
two situations which we agree to be identical), a legitimate moral judgment. 
For, universalizability is a necessary feature of moral judgment. In addition, 
moderate patriots are not supposed to support their country unconditionally and 
uncritically. In contrast with extreme patriots, who are usually convinced in advance 
that their country is always in the right, they are not. For this reason they are willing 
to critically judge their country, its policies, aims, and means used to achieve them. 
Since their support for their own country depends on the results of such judgments, 
it is evident that their support to it is conditional. For moderate patriots, therefore, 
it is not enough that the country is their country, right or wrong. They “will also 
expect it to live up to certain basic moral requirements” and thereby it deserves 
their support, devotion, and special concern for its interests and well-being. If it fails 
to do so, they “will support it no longer’ (ibid., p. 190). If this description of 
moderate patriots is correct, then it seems that there is no big difference between 
them and liberals in relation to their own country. As Appiah stresses, “No liberal 
should say ‘My country, right or wrong,’ because liberalism involves a set of 
political principles that a state can fail to realise; and the liberal will have no 
special loyalty to an illiberal state, because liberals value people over collectivities” 
(Appiah 2002, p. 24). 

According to Nathanson, moderate patriotism — which involves one’s preference 
for his own country, “a greater love for it, and a greater concern for its well-being” 
only “within the limits of what is morally permissible” — has “none of the dreadful 
implications that Tolstoy attributes to” every patriotism. As such, moderate patriot- 
ism is morally acceptable. But the question is whether it is a moral virtue, too. It is, 
says Nathanson. In his opinion, patriotism is a virtue “as long as the actions it 
encourages are not themselves immoral.” By contrast, “when concern for their own 
country blinds people to the legitimate needs and interests of other nations, then 
patriotism becomes a vice” (Nathanson 2002, p. 90). Since moderate patriotism 
admits the constraints imposed by universal morality, it is a virtue. If it is a virtue, 
then it is something that has positive moral value. 

However, Primoratz argues for the opposite: “moderate patriotism lacks positive 
moral significance. It is neither morally mandatory, nor morally valuable if 
freely adopted; it is rather a morally indifferent preference, permissible as long as 
it is kept within proper moral bounds” (Primoratz and Pavkovic 2007a, p. 3). For this 
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reason, for him, moderate patriotism may be, at best, morally permissible, but “being 
patriotic is neither a moral duty nor a moral virtue and has no positive moral value” 
(Primoratz 2002c, p. 456). In his reply to Primoratz, Nathanson acknowledges that 
moderate patriotism is not a moral duty (Nathanson 2007, p. 86). He also admits that 
“actions and traits can be morally permissible and still lacking in positive moral 
value.” But, despite this, he thinks that “whether attitudes are morally valuable or not 
is shown by the actions they support. Just as extreme patriotism is a vice because it 
leads to war and indifference to others, so moderate patriotism is a virtue because it 
can lead people to do valuable things that they might not otherwise have done” 
(ibid., p. 85). If, for instance, patriotism leads people to make donations to domestic 
charities in order to help compatriots in need, then it is, according to Nathanson, 
a virtue. Suppose now that these donations are the consequence of their patriotism, 
that is to say, of their special concern for the well-being of their compatriots. In this 
case patriotism seems to be a supererogatory virtue. But is it? At first glance it seems 
that it is, since patriotism can be understood as “‘a concern beyond what we owe other 
people and communities” (Primoratz 2007, p. 31). In this context it is seen as an 
extension of the concern for others as a general moral duty. For this reason it seems 
also that patriots are — just because they show “concern for the well-being of 
others well beyond the degree of concern for others, required of all of us” — morally 
better persons “than the rest of us (other things equal)” (ibid.). Primoratz’s 
counterargument is that acceptance of such partialism would imply that also other 
sorts of partialism (racism, sexism, etc.) are morally valuable (ibid.). But does this 
mean that partialism is always morally unacceptable and that all humans ought to be 
treated equally because they have equal moral status? The answer depends on how 
we understand this duty. In the context of Kant’s ethics, it is either perfect or 
imperfect. Perfect duties require equal treatment, while imperfect duties “allow for 
latitude as to how and to what extent one discharges them. Duties such as the duty to 
help others in need . . . require one to adopt certain maxims; these duties do not state 
specific acts, and the decision of what to do is left up to the agent” (Kleingeld 2003, 
p. 307). The crucial question here is whether or not this latitude permits preferential 
treatment of one’s compatriots. Kant’s position is ambiguous regarding this problem. 
On the one hand, he claims “that the exclusionist attachment to groups such as sects 
is detrimental to one’s general love of humankind; it leads the people who are 
afflicted with it to act as if they were not members of humanity as a whole and 
as if they needed to care about no one else but their particular group” (Kant 2003a, p. 
673). On the other hand, he argues that the love of one’s country is a duty (ibid.), 
since one should not be attached only to the world or humanity at large, because 
“of too much generality, he scatters his affection and entirely loses any particular 
personal devotion” (ibid.). However, Kant’s defense of patriotism as a duty is 
correlated with his demand that a patriot should not love only his country but 
“should be inclined to further the well-being of the whole world” as well (ibid., 
pp. 673-674). This implies that patriotism and cosmopolitanism are not necessarily 
in conflict and that the duty of civic patriotism (a duty of love of one’s compatriots) is 
compatible with one’s cosmopolitan duties (a duty of general love of humans) 
(Kleingeld 2003, p. 311). 
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However, in his most recent analyses, Primoratz stresses two things. First, that his 
assertion that patriotism is neither a moral duty nor a moral virtue, but at best merely 
morally allowed, presupposes the usual “understanding of patriotism as special 
concern for the political, economic and cultural well-being” of one’s own country. 
Second, that “one might not have such concern for the more mundane interests” of 
his country, while being “deeply concerned with its moral well-being: concerned 
that its policies, laws, and institutions be just and humane. This, too, is patriotism,” 
says Primoratz, but “one of a distinctively ethical kind” (Primoratz and Pavkovic 
2007a, p. 3), which can, under certain circumstances, be a moral duty. This duty is 
closely related to one’s position in their country because “an individual is normally 
in a much better position to identify, criticize and try to change immoral policies 
and practices in his own country, among his people, than in a foreign country, among 
strangers. The acceptance of benefits resulting from immoral policies and practices 
of one’s own country, or from membership in one’s polity, generates a certain kind 
of collective moral responsibility. Democracy, too, imposes a certain kind of collec- 
tive responsibility for the laws passed and enforced and policies devised and 
implemented on behalf of all full-fledged citizens. In these ways, the moral identity 
and integrity of the individual are bound up with the moral identity and integrity 
of his country and polity” (Primoratz and Pavkovic 2007a, pp. 6-7). However, 
the previously mentioned moral duty is not a universal duty which admits no 
exception. It is a moral duty only for those who see themselves as patriots and 
behave as patriots; who participate in the political life of their country; who accept 
benefits of being its citizens; etc. They ought to show special concern for their 
country’s moral well-being (Primoratz 2006, pp. 104-105). This means that we have 
to distinguish between two forms of duty: patriotic duties and a duty to be patriotic. 
As Nathanson has already shown, “there is no duty to be a patriot, but if one is 
a patriot, then there are duties that go with that commitment.” Likewise, “there is no 
duty to become a parent or a teacher, but having done so, one acquires duties that go 
with that role” (Nathanson 2006, p. 86). In the case of duties of ethical patriotism, 
there are specific duties which are additional to the duties of usual worldly patriot- 
ism. One must show special concern not only for the political, economic, and 
cultural well-being of his country but also for its moral well-being: its moral identity 
and integrity. Some of Primoratz’s examples for such special moral duties are the 
following: one’s special concern that his country would live “up to moral require- 
ments”; promote “moral values, both at home and internationally”; act “justly at 
home and beyond its borders”; and show “common human solidarity toward those in 
need.” In addition to these duties, one should “not deny, justify, excuse or belittle” 
his country’s unjust or inhumane practices, laws or policies, and so on (Primoratz 
2006, pp. 99-100). 

If Primoratz’s interpretations of the moral status of patriotism are valid, then 
a reasonable answer to the initial question as to whether education for patriotism is 
morally required, permitted, or unacceptable can be given only if we take into 
account the fact (and its complexities and challenges) that there are different kinds 
of patriotism. In the case of extreme patriotism, there are two answers. The first one 
is that education for such patriotism is not morally required because extreme 
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patriotism is not a moral duty. Therefore, no one is morally obliged to educate for 
this kind of patriotism. The second answer says that education for extreme patriotism 
is unacceptable if we agree that such patriotism is a vice, not only because it leads to 
hostility toward other countries, international tensions, and conflicts but also because 
it is incompatible with certain universal moral principles. Since it is morally unac- 
ceptable, it cannot be tolerated, although some other nonmoral reasons might be in 
favor of such education. In the case of moderate patriotism, the answer is that 
education for moderate patriotism is neither morally required nor unacceptable. 
It is simply permitted. This means that the reasons for or against such education 
are not based on the moral status of moderate patriotism. In the case of ethical 
patriotism, education for patriotism is needless although it is a moral duty. For, it is 
a duty only for those who are already patriots and therefore do not need such 
education to become patriots. 


Inward and Outward Patriotism 


Now let me move to a different perspective, Marianna Papastephanou’s (2013b) 
inward and outward optics of patriotism, which operates outside the strict framework 
of moral obligations and nevertheless sees patriotism as important for political 
education. Papastephanou discerns a normatively authorized “inward” patriotic 
optic wherever the focus is on the internal affairs of the collectivity in line with 
democratic ethico-political principles and aspirations. Like Primoratz’s most recent 
and nuanced notion of an ethical patriotism as we saw above, Papastephanou’s 
inward patriotism involves an ethico-political vision for the well-being of a collec- 
tivity, e.g., fulfilling political promises within the community, yet in accordance with 
universal law. If the collectivity is a state, the relevant vision aspires to improving its 
laws, regulating the citizens’ actions, and coordinating diverse expectations of social 
groups within the state. 

However, Papastephanou adds more nuance to ethical patriotism by theorizing an 
outward patriotic optic that has been overlooked by current political philosophy. 
Outward is the optics of patriotism that faces toward what is located outside the 
community yet is entangled with it in one way or another. Here is how her argument 
goes: though the inward optic has its own merits, it nevertheless simply states that 
“much critical de-centering of the self should not only be oriented toward family or 
toward one’s professional identity or toward other particularist identities but also 
toward internal affairs [of a political configuration] or toward the common cause of 
a politicized collectivity” (Papastephanou 2017, p. 496). But a more demanding 
patriotism cannot be limited to the inward optic because such limitation would 
render patriotism ethnocentric and narrow. Patriotism should comprise outward 
optics in expecting patriots also to be critical of how their country responds to 
external affairs in which it is involved. Or, in the case of a community that is not 
a state, patriotic members should critically consider how their community/collectiv- 
ity views or treats other particularist groups. A critical patriotism sensitive to such 
optics should press for a more radical redirection of one’s own collectivity regarding 
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its relationship to various others. Thus defined, the outward is not reducible or 
homologous to the inward. Outward patriotism may refer, for instance, “to 
the patriot’s consciousness of how her country is implicated (as a wrong-doer) in 
the suffering of what lies outside or to how her country is threatened (as a victim) by 
what lies outside” or to less Manichean possibilities (Papastephanou 2013a, p. 171). 
Therefore, in Papastephanou’s view, to avoid sliding into extreme patriotism, chau- 
vinism, and other such pernicious —isms, patriotism requires critical inward and 
outward optics. This is because, as a particularist collective ethos, ideal, and virtue, 
patriotism involves both membership in a collectivity and differentiation from other 
collectivities. 

Papastephanou goes beyond dilemmas of the affective and the moral by recuper- 
ating what she calls “an ethico-political” perspective and by exploring how this 
sheds a different light on love of, and morality within, a collectivity. The “ethico- 
political” here denotes the aspect of collective affect that concerns a vision and 
ideality of the polis that chimes with a universality of principles and law but focuses 
on enabling action within the confines of a polity but also with an eye to others 
entangled with that polity. This complex point will be clearer later on but, for the 
moment, let me explain that I am referring to it because it sets aside the tangles of 
moral obligations and duties to shift attention toward neglected stakes of patriotism. 
It thus presents, despite overlaps with liberal accounts, a kind of postmodern, 
continentally inspired alternative to analytic-liberal approaches to patriotism. 
As concems education, the emphasis of Papastephanou’s perspective is on the 
ethico-political value of patriotism and its worthiness of cultivation (rather than 
teaching) in schools. 

Papastephanou develops her perspective inter alia through a critique of Martha 
Nussbaum’s recently stated preference for patriotism over cosmopolitanism 
(Nussbaum 2012). Nussbaum’s critical patriotism is very reminiscent of Nathanson’s 
moderate patriotism in its accommodation of global sensitivity. Papastephanou 
engages with it (2013 and 2017) by considering first the connection with education. 
In the room Nussbaum now makes for patriotism, teaching is as prominent as it was 
in her acclaimed article on cosmopolitan education (Nussbaum 1994). In the article, 
teaching was assigned the role of constructing the cosmopolitan. By contrast, for 
Nussbaum, teaching now serves the ideal of a liberal society where patriotism must 
be cultivated (Nussbaum 2008, p. 83). As liberalism rightly rules out coercive 
enforcement of patriotism, the burden of cultivating patriotism is placed on educa- 
tion. In her “Teaching Patriotism: Love and Critical Freedom” (2012), Nussbaum 
puts forward arguments about why patriotism is an important educational aim and 
how it should be fulfilled. Nussbaum now theorizes a patriotic ethos where national 
sentiment effects a decentering of the self, “a way of making the mind bigger, calling 
it away from its immersion in greed and egoism toward a set of values connected to 
a decent common life and the need for sacrifices connected to that common life” 
(Nussbaum 2008, p. 80). Applying her terms “inward” and “outward” to 
Nussbaum’s patriotism, Papastephanou notes that Nussbaum recasts patriotism in 
“inward” terms, as attention to domestic affairs. In turn, Nussbaum overlooks 
“outward” terms, i.e., she makes “what lies outside the community appear almost 
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irrelevant to patriotism, other than in the negative sense of vague globalist con- 
straints” (Papastephanou 2013a, p. 167). 

Papastephanou acknowledges as one of the merits of Nussbaum’s suggestions 
(Nussbaum 2012, p. 246) the emphasis on teaching patriotism critically. Therefore, 
Nussbaum’s notion of globally sensitive patriotism is not the easy target that the 
extreme patriotism as theorized in the previous section (and typically condemned by 
most theorists) would be. However, Papastephanou argues that, despite the impor- 
tance of Nussbaum’s globally sensitive patriotism, it can be criticized head-on inter 
alia for limiting the global to negative duties qua constraints and for lack of nuance 
regarding theoretical tools: patriotism and nationalism are employed interchange- 
ably; categories of ethnic, civic, or trait patriotism are not differentiated; and, in the 
uniform use of the word “nation,” it is often unclear whether what applies to 
a nation-state also concerns a nation, a multiethnic nation-state, etc. (Papastephanou 
2013a, p. 169). But mostly, Papastephanou focuses on the performativities of 
Nussbaum’s new texts that, according to Papastephanou, do not stave off the risks 
of standardized notions of patriotism (the moderate notwithstanding). Based on 
Nussbaum’s suggestion that “symbols and poetic references, and songs and stories” 
should be used “in a way that reinforces and deepens the moral meaning of the 
political conception” (Nussbaum 2008, p. 83), Papastephanou argues that it is 
possible to examine whether such discursive operations of exemplarity are felicitous 
in the task assigned to them by Nussbaum. To Papastephanou (2013a), such 
performativity in Nussbaum’s texts often fails both to reinforce and to deepen the 
ethico-political possibilities of patriotism and thus to offer a radically critical patri- 
otism. Specifically, the examples Nussbaum employs to illustrate global sensitivity 
and a critical endorsement of patriotism are, to Papastephanou, all anodyne and safe, 
failing to challenge current patriotic attachments that make too limited demands on 
the patriotic self. “No truly thorny or bloody issues of current urgency” 
(Papastephanou 2017, p. 497) crop up in Nussbaum’s work to enact a critical and 
challenging patriotism that makes truly high demands on the patriotic self and keeps 
away charges of ethnocentrism. 

Apart from earlier examples (Papastephanou 2013a) that substantiate her criti- 
cisms, Papastephanou has recently (2017) provided a further case whose employ- 
ment here will help me unpack the points that she has made. In this recent article, 
then, Papastephanou invites the reader to consider how different is the note struck by 
an example of critical patriotism such as the condemnation of the institution of 
slavery in the USA before emancipation from the note struck by an example 
involving the invasion of Iraq or the US-UK deportation of the people of Chagos 
to create the Diego Garcia base. Neither of the latter examples surfaces in 
Nussbaum’s texts to illustrate how patriotism can truly be critical. Papastephanou 
considers the absence of examples such as Chagos in Nussbaum’s texts not just an 
oversight of a pertinent example that could easily be remedied by merely adding it 
somewhere in future works. The absence of such examples points to faults in 
Nussbaum’s account of patriotism (as it will be more evident below). Because the 
Chagos case is of paramount, current urgency due to its ongoing effects on those 
who have suffered it and because it is largely unknown, Papastephanou explains it in 
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a way that simultaneously indicates the directions that, to her, patriotism should take 
and the multiple ethico-political relevance of outward patriotism. Let me now briefly 
explain some facts about the Chagos example and then move to how Papastephanou 
uses it to illustrate her own notion of patriotism. “Beginning in 1968, Britain and the 
U.S. exiled the people of Chagos (an archipelago in the Indian Ocean) to make way 
for the Diego Garcia military base. By 1973, the Chagossians had all been displaced 
and marooned in Mauritius and the Seychelles. The conditions of their removal were 
atrocious and by now well-documented, despite their being unknown to most 
academics and global publics, to whom neither cosmopolitanism nor critical patri- 
otism provided enough motivation to direct their epistemic curiosity at how the UK 
colony of Chagos became empty to host the Diego Garcia US military base. 
The depopulation of Chagos led Chagossians to extreme poverty. Some died of 
starvation in the early years of exile and many, without livelihoods or hope, 
committed suicide; some died of sagren (deep sorrow) [...]. The extension of 
USA control over Diego Garcia after 2016 is being negotiated between the USA 
and the UK with no concern for the rights of the Chagossians who remain in exile. 
This explains the current urgency of this unresolved issue for the Chagossians” 
(Papastephanou 2015, p. 286). 

The Chagos case concerns how a state (USA and UK) treats another collectivity 
(the Chagossians). Awareness of this treatment (and condemnation of it) requires 
that the patriotic citizen (in this example the US and UK citizen) as a critical thinker 
and virtuous learner (prepared to obtain even uncomfortable knowledge) challenges 
political authorities and intervenes in the public sphere not only when internal affairs 
(e.g., taxation) are at stake but also when foreign policy is at stake (Papastephanou 
2017, p. 498). Papastephanou illustrates the relevance of the so far missing (in 
political philosophy) outward patriotic optics to cases of a victimized collectivity 
with the example of Chagos as follows. After being exiled from their islands by 
successive US and UK governments, the Chagossians have for years campaigned for 
their right to return — and they have done so with no international support. Bluntly 
put, no Western “cosmopolitans” who assume that cosmopolitanism suffices to cover 
the ethico-political ground of patriotism and even fare better at the level of principles 
have enacted and proved their assumption in the litmus test of Chagos. By contrast, 
the Chagossians alone, motivated by their “attachment to their land and community; 
feelings of unjust and morally repugnant treatment of the whole community 
by predatory countries; and experiences of suffering in exile” were led to patriotic 
struggle for their rights. The Chagossians have won court battles, but British 
governments refused to let them return and to grant them proper compensations. 
For the Chagossians, outward patriotism (debating a collectivity’s relationship to 
others outside of it) proved indispensable and, from a theoretical point of view, it 
illustrates why cosmopolitanism cannot cover the ground of patriotism and why the 
inward patriotic optic cannot cover that of the outward. Unknown to (or unspoken 
by) both cosmopolitans and (inward) UK and US patriots across the Atlantic, the 
Chagos issue, as a case of ongoing injustice, violation of rights, and destruction by 
UK and US governments from the 1970s to this day, has “burdened the Chagossians 
themselves as inflicted disaster and political task” (Papastephanou 2017, p. 499). 
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Further in relation to the Chagos example, Papastephanou shows that the inward- 
outward distinction has the following implication: the US “inward” patriot (even if 
his is a moderate (Nathanson) or ethical (Primoratz) or critical (Nussbaum) patriot- 
ism of concern for laws and moral domestic affairs) may arguably be decentered 
enough to consider what he owes to compatriots. But, being exclusively inwardly 
patriotic, he is too absorbed by the collective self to notice any pending debts to those 
who are outside the country yet detrimentally affected by the country’s policies. 
The vision of such a patriot seems exhausted in internal politics with no aspiration to 
see his country do better in external affairs. As Papastephanou notes, “Nussbaum’s 
recent texts include examples of benevolence toward the migrant or refugee who 
comes ashore and awaits the charitable reaction of the local benefactor or the 
equitable treatment of the state. But they include no examples of people made 
refugees by the country itself and of a citizenry ignoring these facts” and having 
no ethico-political and epistemic interest in them (Papastephanou 2017, p. 498). 
Exclusive inwardness bypasses the patriotic challenge to think and act critically not 
only along lines of what is owed to compatriots but also along more outward lines of 
what is owed to, say, neighboring others or historically entangled others (ibid., 
p. 499). 

Why would a US (or UK) patriot defend the Chagossians, asks Papastephanou 
(2017, p. 500), and what would the role of education be in preparing such a citizen? 
As I see it, Papastephanou does not consider this a matter of teaching patriotism but 
a matter of a Bildung that is inter alia a preparation for such a critical patriotism. 
In Papastephanou’s words: “as a self constructed through a worthy character- and 
virtue-epistemological-education” and a critical Bildung, the UK/US patriot “would 
have the attentiveness to proof, the intellectual courage, the open-mindedness” that 
would contribute to loving not what her country is but, rather, what her country is 
capable of becoming (ibid.). “As a critical patriot, she will not define this potentiality 
in crude terms of narrow national economic- or power- interest (e.g., a competitive 
economy in the global arena)” but in terms of ethico-political aspiration toward an 
ideal polis (ibid., p. 501). Further, as a critical cosmopolitan, such a citizen will 
commit herself to the Chagossian cause not only because this commitment will 
improve her own country ethico-politically “but also because this commitment is 
owed to the Chagossians in terms of global justice.” Cosmopolitan commitments do 
not stand or fall on the person’s local attachment (i.e., one need not be a member of 
the conflicting parties — either Chagossian or British or American — in order to be 
concerned); on the contrary, it should be felt by all people (e.g., even by those whose 
countries have no involvement in this conflict). But the latter set of people have 
practically less leeway to act in favor of such global justice than the patriots of the 
involved localities have as a pressure group (Chagossians) and as a public with direct 
responsibility for electing governments (UK/US citizens). Thus, in such cases 
a critical patriotism is not only permissible but even required, if a collectivity or 
country is to mend its ways or if a collectivity or country is to claim just treatment. 

Papastephanou’s further critical points add some other challenges, stakes, and 
complexities to the issue of defining patriotism as love of country that I have 
explored in an earlier section. Papastephanou claims that, by defining patriotism as 
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love for a community in which one belongs, Nussbaum gives priority to a narrowly 
conceived affective aspect over the ethico-political aspect of allegiance/attachment 
to a collectivity: Papastephanou (2013a, p. 174) argues that this move overlooks the 
possibility of coming to love what one’s collectivity may be capable of, if it aspires 
to an ideality as yet unattained. She values this latter possibility because it would 
give a temporal (rather than spatial) twist to the inward-outward dimension 
(Papastephanou 2017, p. 495), for the patriot would not be attached inwardly to 
how her country has so far been but also outwardly to the vision of how it could 
become in a more critical ethico-political future (Papastephanou 201 3a, p. 174). 

Therefore, according to Papastephanou, inward ethico-political patriotism may 
effect a decentering of the self when the member of the collectivity (community or 
country) learns to care for and debate affairs related not only to subjectivity and 
family but also to the collectivity. But, confined to its inward aspect and defined 
primarily through emotive notions such as love for the community as one’s own, 
patriotism, no matter how critical, moderate, or ethical, emerges as an extension of 
egoism from the self to the nation-state or the community itself. Collectivities may 
treat others outside the sphere of “one’s own” in ethically unacceptable ways, and 
just being nominally constrained by global sensibilities and international law may 
not be enough. Inward patriotism, especially of the kind that operates in a function- 
alist sense as the cement of society, is too undemanding on the self when it comes to 
what lies outside the collectivity. Outward patriotism can cover this ground in 
alliance with a cosmopolitanism that is not just about constraints of global justice; 
but neither of these ideals/virtues can replace the other or work in isolation 
(Papastephanou 2015). For instance, cosmopolitanism cannot cover the ground of 
outward cosmopolitanism inter alia because, as Papastephanou argues, “those who 
[as a collectivity] suffer an injustice are alone in making it more globally public and 
in mobilizing international attention, and hopefully, international law. Their patriot- 
ism as defence of their rights against external threat or against the indifference of 
the uninformed is, regrettably but pragmatically, their own battle, their own call. 
[...] It is a battle that can be given by the locals who experience the problematic 
situation. Even the decision of an impartial sympathizer to give them voice, to speak 
in their name — a rare thing anyway — does not alleviate this solitude” 
(Papastephanou 2015, p. 176). 


Conclusion 


Even when patriotism is the love of a modern republic in a sense of constitutional 
democracy, patriotism is still love of a political institution which, in spite of 
embodying freedom and other high moral principles in its laws and procedures, 
“too often does not prevent terrible results” and is “capable of so much harm, 
especially to those outside, to those who are not fellow-patriots” (Kateb 2006, p. 
15). But patriotism can contribute also to achieving positive results. The liberation 
from a totalitarian regime, for instance, is one of them. Since different kinds of 
patriotism can have in particular circumstances positive or negative consequences, 
these consequences themselves cannot be a sufficient reason for justifying the 
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requirement, rejection, or permission of the education for patriotism. Therefore, the 
question is whether there are other reasons which can justify any of them. 

From the material that I have covered in this chapter, various such reasons 
emerge. It also becomes evident that debating patriotism involves considerations 
of ever new theoretical complexities, stakes, and challenges that are often visible 
through diverse persuasions and traditions of political philosophy and political 
education. To the well-known question as to whether patriotism should be taught 
in schools or not, there are different and often opposing answers. At the one extreme 
are those who think that we ought to teach it and at the other extreme are their 
opponents who claim that we should not teach it. In between there are approaches 
such as those that I have presented here which qualify the moral significance of 
patriotism and its teachability or shift the perspective toward ethico-political stakes 
and complexities and go beyond the metaphor of “teaching patriotism” as such. 
Papastephanou (2013) also defends distinctions between what patriotism is thought 
to be and what patriotism could be made to mean. Often the two are conflated in 
discourses which explore whether patriotism should be taught in schools or not. It is 
thus overlooked that too rarely anything is taught in schools in the way that is held in 
the lifeworld or in academic works of social currency. Hence, to her, the patriotism 
that could be nourished (she deliberately avoids the verb “‘to teach” in this case) does 
not have to be the patriotism that has emerged in modern lifeworlds or endorsed by 
some theorists but rather stereoscopically examined notions of multiple dimensions 
and reconceptualizations. 

In addition, this question (i.e., whether patriotism should be taught) itself is not 
clear enough because the term “patriotism” is used in this question as if it had only one 
meaning. The same can be said for some similar, although more general (not related 
only to moral reasons), questions such as: “Should schools teach patriotism?” 
(Brighouse 2006, p. 95), “Should we teach patriotism?” (Archard 1999), and “Should 
we educate for patriotism?” (White 2001), which have been used in discussions in the 
field of philosophy of education during the last two decades. 

Since patriotism has different meanings in different contexts and, therefore, it 
does not designate one and the same thing, it is not possible to give a reasonable 
answer to this question before we know what exactly is meant by patriotism within 
such different contexts. By drawing on various positions that approach such contexts 
in diverse and often opposing ways, I have shown that, though there is no compelling 
argument for an absolutely drastic choice between being patriotic or not (or educa- 
tionally promoting patriotism or not), the whole issue has complexities, stakes, and 
challenges that problematize facile dismissals of patriotic education as well as facile 
endorsements of what passes as patriotism or commendable teaching for patriotism. 
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Abstract _ 


The chapter focuses on the question as to whether patriotism can be reconciled 
with human rights. It lays out the more conventional arguments which perceive 
them as incommensurable concepts. A central aspect of this incommensurability 
relates to the close historical tie between patriotism and the state. One further 
dimension of this argument is then articulated, namely, the contention that 
patriotism is an explicitly political concept. The implicit antagonism between, 
on the one hand, the state, politics, and patriotism, and, on the other hand, human 
rights, is illustrated via the work of Carl Schmitt. However, in the last few 
decades, particularly there has been a resurgence of interest in patriotism and an 
attempt to formulate a more moderated form, which tries to reconcile itself with 
universal ethical themes. Some of these arguments are briefly summarized; the 
discussion then focuses on Jiirgen Habermas’s understanding of constitutional 
patriotism. This is seen to provide an effective response to Schmitt’s arguments. 
However, there are weaknesses in the constitutional patriotic argument which 
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relate to its limited understanding of both the state and politics. This leads me to 
formulate an argument on “unpatriotic patriotism.” The discussion then examines 
and responds to certain potential criticisms and weaknesses in the unpatriotic 
patriotism argument. 


Keywords 


Civil state - Constitutional patriotism - Human rights - Nationalism - Politics - 
Unpatriotic patriotism 


Introduction 


The central question of this paper is deceptively simple. Is patriotism compatible 
with human rights? Prima facie there are a number of responses to this question. One 
fairly standard retort is premised upon a background understanding of the idea of 
patriotism. Thus, “patriotism” is commonly considered to be one of a large class of 
words which are linked to the virtues of membership. To become a member, or to 
participate in relations of, for example, friendship, community, nationhood, citizen- 
ship, or marriage, commonly implies certain particular normative conventions. In 
other words, there are particular value expectations built into any notion of mem- 
bership. One important dimension of any membership relation is an expectation of 
some degree of loyalty. Fidelity or loyalty to a nation, community, friendship, 
citizenship, marriage, or patria is implied in the actual practice. To participate openly 
and self-consciously, therefore, in any of these membership practices, involves 
adherence to loyalty-based virtues. The term “patriotism” usually denotes in ordi- 
nary discourse, from the late eighteenth century to the present day, a specific loyalty 
consequent upon particular membership of a country or, more usually, a state. In this 
sense, patriotism is always marked out as a particular loyalty. 

In contrast to the above argument, a pervasive modern view of human rights is 
that they are regarded as having an independent moral or legal status, that is to say, 
they apply to all human regardless of any particular loyalties. Many would see this as 
the key point about human rights. Their claim is thus morally prior to any particular 
commitments. In fact, a particular loyalty, such as patriotism to the state, is the usual 
object to which human rights are applied, as some form of universal corrective. This 
is the case whether one considers human rights as moral entities or instruments of 
international law. In addition (and in relation to this conception of moral indepen- 
dence), human rights have therefore been the primary focus of what might be called 
universalist moral intuitions (as in the 1948 Universal Declaration), that is to say, 
they are regarded as applicable to all human beings equally, regardless of member- 
ship, or indeed any particularist loyalties. They are seen to address something quite 
fundamental and universal about what it is to be human, outside the sphere of any 
local loyalties. Consequently, a conventional answer to the initial question 
concerning the relation between human rights and patriotism is that patriotism is 
not compatible with human rights on either a moral or legal level. Either one is a 
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patriot or one believes in human rights. If one sees patriotism as the prior virtue, this 
then rules out human rights, or indeed any cosmopolitan concerns, except possibly 
as a default position which corresponds to, or echoes, the morally prior virtue of 
patriotism. There are other possible more nuanced responses to this issue which I 
will canvas; for the time being, I want rest with this apparent binary as a way of 
setting the scene of debate. 


Patriotism: A Brief Overview 


The roots of the word patriot lie in Roman antiquity, particularly in terms such as 
patria and patrius. Patria and patrius indicate fatherland, city, native, or familiar 
place. “Familiar” has links with the word “family” (familia). This also has ties with 
the term father or paternal (pater, pére, Vater, padre) or, what is implied by the “role 
of the father,” within a family. In terms of the “role of father,” patria and patrius have 
subtle connections with property, authority, and status. The word “patriarch” evolves 
from this dimension of the concept. The links between father, authority, family, 
property, and politics can be observed in the Roman patrician class, who possessed 
considerable wealth in land and were a dominant force in the older Roman political 
structure. Their property enabled wide-ranging political influence. This was also 
connected to the original use of the cognate terms patron and patronage. Early 
Roman political factions, as in later European monarchies, functioned through 
powerful wealthy families. Loyalty to kin in politics was supremely important for 
both survival and political success. Early Roman pietas was, therefore, originally 
loyalty to the family hearth. However, Roman republican writers, such as Cicero, 
also saw a wider patria in the res publica (the public thing). The later Roman legal 
Digest and Institutes consequently referred to two patriae affecting citizens: the 
more local (patria sua) and the more abstract public Rome (communis patria). 
Under the later Roman Empire (and again under subsequent European absolute 
monarchies), this second patria became increasingly more abstract, political, and 
legalistic in character. Thus, the abstract legal and political Rome (communis patria) 
was a movable feast. It could apply equally to Venice, Florence, Paris, or London. 
Princes became, in effect, supreme law-makers (sovereigns) and emperors in their 
own realms. The objects of patriotism then became the new territorial states with 
their fatherly princes. 

In effect, the highest patria (status or estate) became synonymous with both 
politics and the state. The state was, in a sense, paternal authority writ large. This 
idea can be seen clearly in seventeenth-century doctrines of political rule, such as 
patriarchalism, where all authority is traced to the paternal role. The prince thus 
embodied the quintessence of the state, that is, the absolutist state. Traces of this 
doctrine can still be seen in eighteenth-century writings, such as Lord Bolingbroke’s 
The Idea of a Patriot King (1738). Yet the opposition to this reading of the state also 
employed the language of patriotism. However, it basically wanted to colonize the 
state with a different set of values. Thus, “liberty under the law” became a motif for 
another divergent set of dissenting arguments. Consequently, where republicans or 
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dissenters absorbed the language of patriotism, they could claim to be struggling for 
the “real” rights and freedoms of the people and consequently for the “soul of the 
state.” In essence, by the seventeenth and eighteenth century, patriotism was preem- 
inently focused and conceptually tied to the burgeoning idea of the state. 


The State and Politics 


The fact that patriotism has been so closely tied to the state shows why it is often seen 
as a distinctly political concept. It also explains why it is often seen as potentially 
antagonistic to human rights. As Max Weber noted, “politics” was something which 
was focused primarily on the “state” (Weber 1970, 77-78). Politics — as focused on the 
state — could be associated either with government as a specialized sphere (as distinct 
from other spheres such as the economy) or, alternatively, as something which 
transcended government, namely, something which forms the continuity of a public 
authority which is then invoked by governments. For Weber, the state was something 
which could not be understood through any end or telos, since he suggests that “there 
is scarcely any task that ... [it] has not taken in hand” (Weber 1970, 77). Weber thus 
preferred to define it in terms of the “means” specific to it, that is, a monopoly of 
physical force or domination. This is not arbitrary force for Weber. Conversely, the 
state “is considered the sole source of the ‘right’ to use violence. Hence, ‘politics’ for 
us means striving to share power or striving to influence the distribution of power, 
either among states or among groups within a state.” A state is therefore a “relation of 
men dominating men, a relation supported by means of legitimate violence” (Weber 
1970, 78). The crucial point here is that politics, particularly since the nineteenth 
century (and indeed prior to that), has been associated with the sovereign state (or the 
nation-state). To learn about politics was to learn about the state. Given the close 
conceptual link between patriotism, the state, and politics, as highly particularist 
ideas, it is no surprise to see a deep underlying tension with the universalism implicit 
in much human right argument. 

There are multiple examples of the above argument concerning the tension 
between politics (and thus patriotism and the state) with human rights; one example 
will have to suffice for the present. For the twentieth-century theorist, Carl Schmitt, 
the state forms the central theme of politics. The state indeed “presupposed the 
concept of the political.” The state itself is “the political status of an organized people 
in an enclosed territorial unit.” The real issue here for Schmitt is: what characterizes 
the political? What defines politics as distinct from other domains, such as the 
economic? This leads to Schmitt’s well-known account of the friends/enemies 
dichotomy, as the essential mark of the political (as embedded in the state). Thus, 
“the political is the most intense and extreme antagonism.” The enemy is neither a 
person (or collectivity) who is personally hated nor is it anything that could be 
considered a competitor. Rather, “the enemy is solely the public enemy, because 
everything that has a relation to such a collectively of men, particularly to a whole 
nation, becomes public simply by virtue of such a relationship.” For Schmitt, “it 
cannot be denied that nations continue to group themselves according to the friend 
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and enemy antithesis, that the distinction remains actual today, and that this is an 
ever present possibility for every people existing in the political sphere” (all quota- 
tions from Schmitt 1996, 28-29). 

The state is thus wholly configured in this friend/enemy context. As Schmitt 
comments, the state “is incomprehensible if one does not know exactly who is to be 
affected, combated, refuted, or negated by such a term” (Schmitt 1996, 31). Conflict 
did not automatically entail open war between states; however, it was an ever-present 
possibility and it thus remains the “leading presupposition which determines in a 
characteristic way human action and thinking and thereby creates specifically polit- 
ical behaviour” (Schmitt 1996, 34). It follows from this that to have a universal 
order, consensual international law, or a pacific globe would essentially entail no 
friends, no enemies, no states, and the end of politics. In this context, Schmitt 
remarks disparagingly on the Kellogg Briand Pact (1928) — which effectively 
condemned war as a way of settling international disputes: “as long as a sovereign 
state exists, this state decides for itself, by virtue of its independence, whether or not 
such a reservation (self-defence, enemy aggression, violation of existing treaties, 
including the Kellogg Pact, and so on) is or is not given in the concrete case” 
(Schmitt 1996, 51). War cannot be outlawed as long as politics exists and politics 
resides in states. The same paradoxical argument, for Schmitt, applied in the 1930s 
to the League of Nations: it would require another League as an enemy. 

If a particular state exists, there will inevitably be other states. There is no 
universal order, only a pluriverse of antagonisms. The state, by the logic of the 
case, cannot be universal. Politics cannot embrace humanity. It follows that there 
could be no politics of humanity, since humanity would have no enemy. The concept 
humanity (as in universal human rights claims) for Schmitt is a mystifying tool used 
by particular states for their own self-interested policy ends. As Schmitt notes, the 
concept of humanity is “useful ideological instrument of imperialist expansion, and 
in its ethical-humanitarian form it is a specific vehicle of economic imperialism.” He 
continues, “Here one is reminded of a somewhat modified expression of Proudhon’s: 
whoever invokes humanity wants to cheat” (Schmitt 1996, 54). Its early usage, 
particularly in eighteenth-century natural rights documents, was again, for Schmitt, a 
directly conflict-based practice, reflecting an antagonistic relation to aristocratic and 
monarchical states. Universal human rights, in this scenario, for Schmitt were 
viewed as simply the weapons of particular states. In a similar vein, he remarked 
(in somewhat bad taste) during the Nuremberg trials that Germany had committed 
“crimes against humanity,” whereas the USA had committed “crimes for humanity.” 
Strictly speaking, if the moral thesis of universal human rights was correct for 
Schmitt, it would mean the end of both politics and states. 


Patriotism, Politics, and States 
A standard response to this Schmittian argument is to register the ethical character of 


politics. Conventionally, some form of neo-Kantian or consequentialist justificatory 
argument appears, at this point, to make a cosmopolitan or universalist case. This 
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form of moral argument has in fact figured widely in much cosmopolitan literature 
on justice, rights, and democracy over the last few decades. However, a well-known 
problem can arise which is only glossed here. Patriotism, as loyalty to the state, 
often presents a discrete particularist understanding of morality, as linked intimately 
to communal groups. In this sense, the argument highlights an implicit tension 
with the universalist understanding of human rights. The moral case for human 
rights (as universals) can, and often does, conflict with the particularistic 
morality of patriotism. In fact, to stress cosmopolitan morality is, in one sense, to 
underline — potentially — the Schmittian contempt for human rights; that is to say, to 
emphasize universal morality reinforces again the tension with patriotism and the 
state. Thus, searching out the moral case for universal human rights, in a well-known 
critical remark of Alasdair MaclIntyre’s, becomes equivalent to pursuing unicorns — 
basically a fruitless exercise (MacIntyre 1981, 67). 

Despite the above argument, it is worth noting that patriotism does have a number 
of different renderings in recent discussion. These can be loosely grouped into two 
forms — strong and moderate patriotisms. The stronger and more traditional version 
— which fits with Schmitt’s and MaclIntyre’s conceptual binary between human rights 
and patriotism outlined above — argues that patriotic loyalty is the sole source of 
meaningful moral claims. The content of patriotism is therefore always particular. In 
this context, the loyalties demanded from the patriot are simply to whatever values 
are regarded as dominant within a state or community. MacIntyre, in his essay “Is 
Patriotism a Virtue?,” consequently views patriotism as one of a class of loyalty- 
exhibiting virtues; virtues are always embedded in highly particular relationships. 
Morality is learned from within particular communities (see MacIntyre 2002, 44ff). 

The more moderate account has populated recent academic literature. However, it 
contains four variants: first, for neoclassical republicans, the distinctive character of 
patriotism is its focus on political liberty and civic virtue (see Viroli 1995). Love of 
country is not love of a language or ethnicity, but rather of political liberty. This is 
not a love of a particular liberty, but rather a generic nonexclusive liberty, as 
embedded in law. A republic is seen to embody a powerful sense of local solidarity 
contained within a universal vessel of liberty under law. For its proponents, repub- 
lican language is thus a viable alternative to liberal universalism, ethnic nationalism, 
and stronger patriotic arguments. Second, for theorists such as Charles Taylor, 
moderate communitarian patriotism envisages a direct link between patriotism, 
republicanism (although some would categorize it as civic humanism), and commu- 
nitarian motifs (Taylor 1997). However, communitarians are clearly not of one mind 
here, given that MacIntyre is also often seen by some to be communitarian. Whereas 
MacIntyre sees a synonymity between nationalism and patriotism and adopts a 
narrower, stronger, and more exclusive sense of community, Taylor (like Viroli) 
seeks a separation between patriotism and nationalism and adopts a more differen- 
tiated view of community (incorporating multicultural diversity). Further, whereas 
for Taylor, moderate patriotism is a matter of self-conscious citizen identification 
with a polity, strong patriotism usually envisages patriotism as a non-intentional 
attachment. Moderate communitarian patriotism, for Taylor, has no “pre-political” 
reference. It rather implies a more intentional attachment to the laws of a country. 
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Patriotism is therefore always “politically defined,” as in the US and French revo- 
lutions. Third, Stephen Nathason, in constructing his moderate liberal patriotism, 
has contrasted his argument to both the “strong patriotism” of MacIntyre and the 
communitarian arguments (see Nathason 1993, 2002). It basically claims that certain 
liberal universalist, essentially neo-Kantian, moral arguments constrain patriotic 
goals. Too much patriotism and too much liberal universalism are both to be 
avoided. Patriotism therefore requires a middle way. Thus, liberal universalism can 
and should legitimately restrain local solidarities and membership loyalties. 
Nathason’s position is, at least, a salutary reminder to republicans that liberal 
universalist language is not necessarily always skeptical of patriotism. 

The final argument here is the “constitutional patriotism” argument associated 
with Jiirgen Habermas. This argument basically implies an allegiance to a particular 
constitutional frame, once again embodying universalistic values. The background 
to this idea is Habermas’s own historical sensitivity to the events of the Second 
World War in Germany, particularly to German articulations of nationalism 
(Habermas 1992 or Jan Werner Miiller 2007). For Habermas, there could be a 
patriotic loyalty to the universalistic principles of liberty and democracy, as embod- 
ied in the German constitution. Constitutional unity does require a certain kind of 
citizen solidarity. But its source need not be nationalism, which is viewed by 
Habermas as a pre-political more pathological claim. This normative practice can 
also be found very imperfectly, for Habermas, in the polity of the USA and, 
potentially, the European Union. The last few decades may have dimmed this idea 
somewhat. 

Unlike the other moderate patriot arguments outlined above, Habermas is 
concemed to form an overt rapprochement with universal human rights. Constitu- 
tional patriotism does in fact provide a convenient way to shoe-in human rights into 
the discussion of the state and politics. This is not an easy process, as Habermas 
admits. Human rights are Janus-faced, facing both to universal morality and to 
particularist laws of states. Like moral norms, human rights refer universally to 
every creature with a human face, but as legal norms, “they protect individual 
persons only insofar as the latter belong to a particular legal community — normally 
of a nation-state” (Habermas 2001, 118). This gives rise to an idiosyncratic tension 
between the universal meaning of human rights and the juridical particularist 
conditions of their realization. For Habermas, to try to resolve this tension, we 
need to jettison the “metaphysical assumption of an individual who exists prior to 
all socialization and, as it were, comes into the world already equipped with 
innate rights.” We need to think about the “dialectical unity of individuation 
and socialization processes” (Habermas 2001, 126). Individuals are individuated 
through the socialization process within constitutional states. However, such 
human rights should not be subject to the contingencies or whims of democracy 
(Habermas 2001, 117). They rather place conditional limitations on popular sover- 
eignty, that is to say, such rights are seen to make popular sovereignty possible. 

There is one further philosophical argument which Habermas makes. In fact it ties 
in with his whole oeuvre, as well as linking neatly with human rights discussion. For 
Habermas genuine philosophical thought “originates in reflection on the reason 
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embodied in cognition, speech, and action” (Habermas 1984, vol 1, 1). The key 
focus here is on what we presuppose when we speak and try to understand, that is, 
the rules which function in all genuine human speech. Any speech act raises implicit 
“universal validity claims,” insofar as the agent wants to participate in a process of 
reaching an understanding. A large element of Habermas’s philosophical project has 
been the attempt to reconstruct the universal conditions which are presupposed in all 
reasonable communicative action. He was trying essentially to develop a universal- 
istic foundation from what is immanent in human rationality and dialogue. 

How does this latter argument relate to human rights and patriotism? Basically, 
human rights are envisaged by Habermas as helping to institutionalize the commu- 
nicative conditions for reasonable will formation. Constitutional patriotism is thus 
the via media for reconciling law and the state with the moral universality of human 
rights. One could thus reasonably accept a “patriotic” loyalty to a state which 
embedded human rights within its legal constitutional discourse. Such a human 
rights discourse would embody what is immanent in human rationality and dialogue. 
Human rights consequently make the exercise of sovereignty possible and reason- 
able. Habermas comments: 


Reflection on the starting point of a human rights discourse among participants of different 
cultures draws attention to normative contents that are present in the tacit presuppositions of 
any discourse whose goal is mutual understanding. That is, independently of their cultural 
backgrounds all the participants intuitively know quite well that a consensus based on 
conviction cannot come about as long as symmetrical relations do not exist among them — 
relations of mutual recognition, mutual role-taking, a shared willingness to consider one’s 
own tradition with the eyes of the stranger and to learn from one another, and so forth. 
(Habermas 2001, 129) 


However, it is important to realize here that a tension still lies at the heart of human 
rights. As Habermas notes, refugees, immigrants, non-state actors, and international 
organizations still subsist at the behest of states (Habermas 2001, 119). There is 
therefore still a large element of unpredictability built into this argument. 


Problems with Constitutional Patriotism 


Habermas’s argument identifies a tension in the relation between patriotism and 
human rights, but he offers an imaginative resolution to it by arguing that the law (as 
embedded in the constitution) is recognized as intrinsically right. The argument is 
essentially Kantian. Thus, insofar as the civil constitution embodies law which is 
recognized as right, it can exemplify the inherent dynamics of universal human 
rights. This is not simply respect for the law. It is law which is recognized as right. 
Right and reason function in an equivalent manner to the older idea of natural law 
validation of positive law. For Habermas, this right-based civil constitution 
embodies values which can be seen by citizens as a worthy of patriotic loyalty. In 
this way — crudely put — constitutional patriotism forms a rapprochement between 
the particular and the universal. One can therefore be a constitutional patriot who 
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intrinsically upholds human rights. In one sense, republican patriotism and indeed 
moderate liberal patriotism are aiming at something similar to this — although these 
latter arguments are not developed as fully or as explicitly in terms of human rights. 
The justification of what is universally right tracks back again to Habermas’s 
arguments on communicative ethics and the conditions of speech acts (outlined 
earlier). 

The problem with this argument, in more general terms, is that it revolves around 
a binary of law and morality. This binary in fact underpins most of the renditions of 
moderate patriotism. The argument, in all essentials, tends either to juridify morality 
or moralize positive law. Thus, basic constitutional law becomes an object for 
genuine patriotic loyalty because it embodies universal notions of rightness (right- 
ness qua human rights for Habermas). In Habermas, for example, the particular 
constitution of, say, Germany embodies laws which exemplify this sense of right- 
ness. In this context, laws are both worthy of citizen recognition and patriotic 
loyalty. 

What is missing in Habermas’s argument is the “authenticity” of most constitu- 
tions and further the historical and political context in which they exist. In Habermas 
we find an abstracted idealized constitution, coincidental with an argument about 
reason and communicative ethics. Furthermore, as idealized, it stands apart from any 
actual or real constitutions. It is viewed rather as a Kantian regulative ideal. The 
constitution is the rational terminus ad quem of the state and positive law. Law and 
state action need to be “justifiably right and reasonable” in order to be a subject of 
patriotic loyalty. However, there is also an actual or real constitution; in fact there are 
multiple written and unwritten constitutions in many states. These constitutions, 
including Germany’s, are historically contingent mutable entities, which have no 
necessary relation (for ordinary citizens) with issues of either explicit choice or even 
moral assessment. These constitutions also contain many components which do not 
necessarily always correspond with notions of universal right: the diverse rules on 
citizenship or refugee status might be an example. Constitutions — depending on 
their form — are often state-based historical fait accompli. Further, constitutions are 
neither the terminus ad quem of the state nor even a regulative control on the state. 
They are rather “integral” to an understanding of a state, that is, a constitutional civil 
state. The civil constitutional state is predominantly though a politico-legal body, 
whereas for Habermas the focus of patriotism and the constitution has been pre- 
dominantly juridical (rather than political). For Habermas, this argument ensures that 
the constitution (and human rights) controls and limits both politics and power. The 
central flaw in Habermas’s argument here is that in reality the constitution itself (as a 
historical contingent practice) is integral to the practice of both state and politics. 

Habermas has an unexpectedly limited, if still very conventional (almost quasi- 
Marxian) conception of the state. He defines it as “complex of hierarchically 
organised capacities available for the exercise of political power’; whereas a con- 
stitution is focused on an association of equal citizens “laying down the fundamental 
rights that free and equal founders mutually grant each other” (Habermas 2006, 
131-132). However, this is a simplification of both the concepts of the state and the 
constitution; further (as argued above) it falsely bifurcates the state, the politics, and 
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the constitution, ignoring their dialectical interrelation. The state is an immensely 
complex variable entity with multiple, often mutable, functions, one of which, in the 
civil state, is a constitutional jural dimension. This jural aspect embodies an internal 
self-limiting capacity. 

A crucial question that arises here: if the civil state is integrally related to the 
constitution, what effect does this contention have on the constitutional patriotic 
argument? More particularly does this “integralist” argument (integrating the con- 
stitution dialectically with the state) inhibit the human rights argument put forward in 
Habermas’ constitutional patriotism? 


Unpatriotic Patriotism 


The argument at this point focuses on how to utilize certain dimensions of the 
constitutional patriotism argument to make the case for a linkage with human rights. 
However, the dialectical link between law, constitutionality, politics, and statehood 
has to be recognized. This reading does not inhibit a link between human rights and a 
specific understanding of patriotism. 

The central focus of this argument is on the notion of unpatriotic patriotism. The 
premise is that politics implies plurality, divisiveness, and uncertainty. This is the 
basal character of human coexistence. More importantly though, politics is a way of 
mediating this plural coexistence. Politics embodies therefore both uncertainty and 
its possible mediation. Politics is not a means to something else, some higher moral 
value, although certain types of institutional arrangement, facilitated by politics in 
liberal democracies, can and do merge contingently with aspects of such value. 
Politics can be crude and philosophically defective, amoral, and frustratingly inef- 
fective and regularly invokes a range of skills which can indeed look morally 
disquieting. However, as Stuart Hampshire comments, as human beings, “we are 
not masterpieces in our lives, and the lives of communities are not master classes. We 
look for some relaxation of tension, but, until death, we do not expect the neat 
disappearance of conflict and of tension, whether in the soul or in society” (Hamp- 
shire 1999, 40). Conflict and uncertainty are not a sign of vice. They are simply the 
fact of human coexistence. In point, what is also distinctive about politics is that it is 
the modus operandi through which conflict is mediated. Politics constitutes a public 
setting in which conflicts can be deliberated, maybe not solved, but certainly 
addressed. Politics thus denotes an approach to public affairs. 

The most resonant way of institutionalizing this mediating role of politics is via 
civil statehood. Civil statehood, embodying politics, invokes constitutionality, which 
in turn encompasses a capacity for constitutional self-limitation. This capacity is 
implicit, imperfectly, in the practice of all civil states. The constitutional facet of the 
politics, within civil statehood, provides a structure and procedure for mediating 
conflict. Basic human rights are embedded claims, derived from a constitutional 
culture, that is to say, they are a systematization of core elements of civil statehood 
and politics. This latter point links up with the idea of unpatriotic patriotism. 
Patriotism is a loyalty to the state, that is, the civil state in this interpretation. The 
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civil state is a political structure. Human rights are a core component of civil 
statehood. If patriotism implies loyalty to the state (a civil state in this argument), 
and civil statehood (as politics) implies plurality and uncertainty, it follows that 
patriotism is, in large part, a loyalty to uncertainty and plurality and its constant 
negotiation. 

There is, however, something prima facie paradoxical, if not downright odd, in 
thinking of patriotism as a loyalty to uncertainty and plurality. To briefly rehearse the 
argument again: human coexistence implies plurality, potential conflict, and uncer- 
tainty. Politics is premised on this fact, but, at the same time, it also involves ways of 
mediating this uncertainty. The institutional form in which politics mediates in this 
manner is the civil state. It follows that the civil state (invoking constitutionality and 
human rights as constituent parts) embodies the recognition of plurality and uncer- 
tainty. Thus, patriotic loyalty to the civil state is, in essence, loyalty to plurality and 
uncertainty. In this sense, patriotism implies a commitment to an ongoing uncer- 
tainty, critical hesitancy, and willingness to adjust. The character of a civil state 
tradition is thus open, self-questioning, and incomplete. Consequently, any substan- 
tive values associated with patriotism (and such values are continuously thrown up in 
debate within civil states) are always subject to doubt and criticism. This notion of 
unpatriotic patriotism can be viewed as a commitment which “refuses or resists the 
very identifications on which citizens also depend” (Markell 2000, 54). To be loyal 
to politics and civil statehood, as plurality and uncertainty, is to be continuously and 
potentially unpatriotic or disloyal to the substantive loyalties that many might 
consider crucial. This disloyalty is a deeper loyalty — thus unpatriotic patriotism. It 
is intrinsically loyal to the constituent conditions of critical deliberation. To be loyal 
in this sense is to be committed to constitutionality and human rights which form the 
conditions of mediation of conflict and uncertainty. 

Two further arguments need to be elucidated here: the first involves a term which 
Jacques Derrida introduced into the philosophy of language which is helpful in 
trying to articulate the uncertainty principle implicit in politics (Derrida 1988, 90ff). 
The term 1s iteration. It indicates, for Derrida, that when we restate or reemploy a 
concept, we do not merely duplicate or replicate an original usage; rather, every 
reiteration is a subtle deviation or variance in the meaning and use of the concept. 
Thus, each iteration subtly and continuously refashions the meaning. It thus con- 
stantly augments the concept. Thus, the idea of any original meaning strikes Derrida 
as odd. In adopting Derrida’s term here, “civil iteration” characterizes an important 
dimension of the uncertainty implicit in politics and civil statehood. This can be seen 
particularly within ideological debates. Unpatriotic patriotism entails a continuous 
critical iteration of any and all the substantive values of patriotic loyalty. That is to 
say, each value identified as a resource for patriotic loyalty immediately becomes 
subject to critical deliberation. Thus, every claim to an unchanging patriotic value is 
met with iterative augmentation. However, iteration in itself is the deeper loyalty. 

The second argument concerns another perspective on the concept of politics as 
uncertainty. We might be tempted to see uncertainty as a negative issue — a prelim- 
inary to finding a satisfying positive consensus. However, uncertainty can also be 
viewed positively, as engaging with what Hannah Arendt called a “space of 
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appearances,” characterizing politics in a public sphere. Because uncertainty remains 
ever present, politics embodies an open and spontaneous character — what Arendt 
referred to as a “sheer capacity to begin” (see Canovan 1994, 213; Arendt 1966). The 
public space of politics is thus conceived as an area of continuous deliberation. As 
importantly, Arendt links this “space of appearance” in politics (which can be 
associated with unpatriotic patriotism), with the concept of political freedom. This 
freedom is manifest in civil politics. Such freedom is neither about the human will 
nor some inner condition of choice. Freedom rather arises in politics and thus (in the 
present argument) within civil statehood. In Arendtian terms, this freedom is the 
capacity to begin or initiate. This freedom in politics Arendt associates with a 
republican political order. The present argument correlates it with the concept and 
practice of a civil state; however, it is still envisaged in Arendtian terms as a public 
space fortified by constitutional structures and sustained by the public loyalty of 
citizens. In this sense, unpatriotic patriotism not only implies loyalty to uncertainty 
but also links in with an understanding of freedom as a “sheer capacity to begin.” 

Other points flow from this argument, which relate more directly to human rights. 
Arendt is clear that politics is essential for humans not only to experience freedom 
but further to function as human beings. Politics is essential for achieving human- 
ness. In this context, she argues that a crucial aspect of politics is the recognition of 
human rights. Human rights are part and parcel of the conditions for humanness. As 
Arendt comments, “The fundamental deprivation of human rights is manifested first 
and above all in the deprivation of a place in the world [a political space] which 
makes opinions significant, and actions effective ... loss of a polity expels him from 
humanity” (quoted in Young-Bruehl 1982, 257). Without a civil state, the human 
rights of, for example, refugees and migrants simply do not exist — that is unless a 
state commits itself to protecting them (see Beiner 2000, 54-55). Arendt links this 
basic idea with “the right to have rights,” which means the human right to belong to a 
political community. In this fragile dimension of human civilization, the civil state 
provides for politics, in which freedom and humanness can be made manifest. This is 
also the ground for unpatriotic patriotism, namely, a culture of critical possibility (a 
space of appearance) and thus human freedom. 


The Problems of Unpatriotic Patriotism 


The problems of unpatriotic patriotism are akin to those directed at Habermas’s 
constitutional patriotism. In some ways, the present argument could even be criti- 
cized as an even thinner version of Habermas’s. Thus, the question arises: can the 
civil state and unpatriotic patriotism really replace the nation or a full-blooded 
patriotism (or more resonantly the stronger sense of patriotism)? Surely — as the 
critical argument might proceed — unpatriotic patriotism is too bloodless and abstract 
to be of any genuine use to a population yearning for a strong identity. It is therefore 
illusory to think that unpatriotic patriotism could replace patriotism in any rich sense. 
Human beings require something far more visceral than the civil state, uncertainty 
and civil iteration. They require a more vital and immediate sense of identity. A state 
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has to be “our state,” in a strong sense, and that sense of what is “ours” could never 
be provided by these weak thin senses of patriotism. It is worth noting here that 
under this rubric, all senses of moderate patriotism become suspect. In addition, as 
Margaret Canovan remarks — focusing critically on Habermas’s constitutional patri- 
otism — it claims to have discovered a new form of solidarity founded on a liberal 
democratic constitution. For Canovan “this appealing vision owes its plausibility to a 
tacit reservation that undermines universality aspirations. For despite the liberal 
language of individual commitments and abstract legal status, constitutional patriots 
... take for granted the existence of historic communities” (Canovan 2000, 426). 
There needs to be a subterranean pre-political historical sense of “our state,” a state 
which embodies power. Any liberal democratic culture will inevitably require 
patriotism — or more specifically strong nationalism for Canovan — to maintain a 
collective identity of some sort. 

For Canovan the more apposite term is nationalism — patriotism for her is not 
enough. However, it is convenient to transpose her nationalist arguments onto the 
stronger sense of patriotism, since it raises roughly the same critical issues on 
unpatriotic patriotism. For Canovan patriotism would have to form a tacit 
premise to politics. It would be pre-political. All organizations — and especially the 
state — need this collective identity. The state is not enough on its own; as mentioned 
above, it has to be “our” state. There has to be a “ghostly presence” underpinning 
politics. For Canovan nationalism, in particular, “makes possible the kind of com- 
munity required by liberal democratic theories” (see Canovan 1996, 68). A nation 
acts subtly as a battery generating popular power and feeling when needed and lying 
dormant for long periods when not. The deeper rooted and more tacit, the more 
effortless its performance. This is precisely why Canovan would object to the thin, 
unreal, and ineffective character of unpatriotic patriotism. 

She also contends that we should not expect too much clarity from patriotism or 
nationalism. Conceptual clarity is not enough. Nations are indispensable, if hard to 
deal with conceptually. In fact, she suggests that “nationalism” may be a stage in the 
evolution of the “nation” itself; the presence of nationalism may even mean the 
absence of the nation. She chides writers, such as Bikhu Parekh, who contend that 
the state itself carries moral legitimacy in the context of commitments to the rule of 
law, respect for human dignity, and common citizenship. Canovan reads this as the 
state providing “services” in a non-emotive way. However, consumer loyalty to the 
“service station” state is not strong enough. Something far more visceral is needed 
(Canovan 1996, 61). This again would underscore her objection to unpatriotic 
patriotism as lacking visceral power. 

The tack in responding to this argument is to take up Canovan’s suggestion that 
conceptual clarity is not enough; something more visceral is required. It is possible, 
in this context, to trade viscera for a few moments. Humans are subject to many 
forms of visceral loyalties. It sounds rather ad hominem to move this way, but how 
many readers of these pages — all of us subject to diverse deep rooted feelings of 
duty — consider say patriotism (or nationalism), at this moment, as the most dominant 
or singular of their loyalties? Is patriotic loyalty the key determinant of our deep 
sense of “us” or “us?” It might, of course, be the case that even if we are not aware of 
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it conceptually or empirically, for Canovan this might indeed be “proof” of its 
existence. This could also be proof for many things — not least fairies at the bottom 
of my garden or personalized angels. 

We are subject, on a daily basis, to pervasive identifications and deep-rooted 
divisive plural loyalties with regard to religion, family, friendship, gender, ethnicity, 
occupation, or class, which can all be just as — if not far more — invasive than 
patriotism; all the latter issues have claimed, at one time or another, to transcend 
patriotism and nationalism. Further, if Canovan admits that there is an intrinsic lack 
of conceptual clarity, how would one know that what one was dealing with was 
patriotism? Defending a nation in war may, in fact, be really a visceral defense of 
one’s loved ones, a familiar neighborhood, landscape, or religion. What do those 
who defend their state think about when defending it, probably more than likely their 
own survival, possibly their children, comrades in arms, vegetable plots or their dog, 
or a combination, but not patriotism? To think otherwise is not really to understand 
humanity. We might dress up the strong emotions and give them the honorific titles, 
but something more convoluted is going on behind it. Thus, unless we just trade 
hunches, by what clear conceptual criteria could one prioritize visceral loyalties? 
Canovan has no answer here. 

Therefore, even if patriotism (and nationalism) figures in much academic and 
political discussion, it is important to recall that there can be, and indeed are, a host 
of other forms of ordinary loyalties, and there is no explicit reason to prioritize 
substantive patriotism. In fact, even beyond such ordinary loyalties, there are many 
reasons as to why people cohere on a day-by-day basis: apathy, habit, mutual anxiety 
over risk, personal security, consumer satisfaction, or economic well-being, being 
socialized through an education system, common religious feelings, or the perme- 
ation of various hegemonic ideologies concerning the value of order. All of these, 
and many more factors, contribute to the elusive qualities of stability and social 
coherence within states. In this sense, Canovan’s arguments are flawed. They unduly 
simplify human beings and their social relations and they straightjacket human 
motivations into simplified, fuzzy, and vague collective concepts such as national- 
ism. Such notions as substantive strong patriotism or nationalism, as such, simply do 
not explain human motivation or sense of identity, except in terms of a rhetorical 
pantomime which provides little or no insight. 

What is necessary is to see both the state and human motivations in a more 
multifaceted manner, as historically contingent products, which occasionally 
achieves a level of civility, where politics can exist. Politics is premised on diversity, 
conflict and plurality, and a consequent recognition of the need to mediate this 
conflict. Unpatriotic patriotism is a loyalty to the fragility and uncertainty of politics, 
as well as an awareness of the wide range of human motivations. It is not a loyalty to 
any specific patriotic value; it is rather an alertness to the immense complexity of 
human motivations and demands, as well as an acknowledgment of the substantively 
varied loyalties and demands on citizens within a polity. The civil state (where the 
comparative rarity of politics exists) institutionalizes the procedures of civil medi- 
ation. The civil state is therefore envisaged as a formal procedural structure which 
engages with the condition of human plurality, that is, the inevitable range of 
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interests and demands over resources which appears in the public sphere of politics. 
To be unpatriotically patriotic is to be loyal to both uncertainty, critical iteration, 
plurality, and the potentiality for discursive mediation. It is a commitment to be 
skeptical of commitment, which is also seen as the ground to human freedom, 
understood as the sheer capacity to begin. 


Human Rights and the State Revisited 


One final criticism needs to be briefly canvassed here which is germane to the main 
argument on the civil state and unpatriotic patriotism. The argument can be stated 
quite bluntly: in the common legal and moral parlance of the twentieth century, it is 
that states that have been the source of endless human rights outrages over the 
twentieth century. In fact, it is arguable that human rights conventions were devel- 
oped post-1945 primarily to deal with state abuse of human rights. Surely this fact 
alone seriously undermines any coherent argument concerning a relationship 
between human rights, the civil state, and patriotism. 

The response to this question is brief and raises further issues which cannot be 
dealt with here. The idea of the state is clearly not summed up in the conception of 
the civil state. The state tradition embodies a broad complexity of forms. As alluded 
to earlier, both politics and civil statehood are fragile and rare achievements. The 
state tradition — in a broad sense — both provides the primary prosecutor of human 
rights and its key defendant. On the one hand, the state is a civil association well 
fitted to uphold human welfare; on the other hand, it can be a lethal menace to 
members and nonmembers alike. There is an ongoing profound tension here. 
Human rights can therefore be conceptualized as continuously reconciling “the 
effectiveness of state power with the protection against the same state power” 
(Tomuschat 2003, 7). Human rights cannot be separated politically, historically, 
conceptually, or legally from the state tradition (see Vincent 2010). Human rights 
can therefore be viewed as a countervailing protection against aspects of the state 
tradition, but, at the same time, this protection is generated by or within the state 
tradition. This is what is implied in the capacity for constitutional self-limitation 
inherent in the civil state. Post-1945 we can see these human rights emerging from 
the state level to the international level, as part of comity of civil states. In this sense, 
the critic is correct to point out that the state tradition is and has been the primary 
problem for human rights. But it is not a problem which can be resolved outside the 
state tradition or indeed outside politics. 


Summary 


The core theme argued in this paper is that it is possible to find a resolution to the 
relation between human rights and patriotism. However, it is a more constrained 
option than we might expect. Consequently, specific understandings of the state and 
patriotism are invoked as establishing the linkage with human rights. With regard to 
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human rights, a politicized understanding of right is used, that is to say, human rights 
are seen as meaningful and effective in the context of a specific kind of civil state 
association or an agreement among and within civil constitutional states. Human 
rights, in this scenario, are viewed as constituent conditional components, derived 
largely from the ethos of civil statehood. The constitutional culture of a civil state 
tradition (to which one might feel loyal) is seen to be intrinsically self-critical and 
permanently deliberative and incomplete. The patriotic attachment to such a culture 
is, in this argument, always paradoxical. It implies civil iteration, continuing critical 
dialogue, a willingness to adjust and (in Arendt’s terms) the sheer capacity to begin 
as key factors of such loyalty. 
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Abstract 


Without taking a stand on whether patriotism is a virtue, a vice, or neither, this 
chapter considers what patriotism at its conceptual best can be. We narrow the 
options down to those that are compatible with impartiality, and then consider 
Stephen Nathanson’s moderate patriotism. Taking seriously objections to it raised 
by Simon Keller, we propose a loftier moderate patriotism. On our version, patriot- 
ism is not best construed as a loyalty to one’s country but as a love of one’s country 
(and a love for it as one’s country); and this love is manifested both in deep 
attachment to such features as its mountains, rivers, or traditional folk music, and 
in a concern to promote the moral flourishing of one’s country. Salient expressions 
of our version of moderate patriotism are the shame one feels if one’s country does 
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something morally egregious (e.g., banning immigration from Syria and several 
other Muslim-majority countries), and pride in (say) one’s country’s history of 
tolerance. We distinguish our loftier moderate patriotism not only from Nathanson’s 
but also from Igor Primoratz’s “ethical patriotism.” Like ours, the latter steers clear 
of the problems raised by Keller and more generally, better reflects the values in 
virtue of which impartiality is a value, but it is hard to find “love of country” in it. 
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Introduction 


There is good reason to be unsure whether patriotism is a virtue. Consider who gets 
branded as unpatriotic: usually someone who is courageously critical of her govern- 
ment or its belligerent foreign policy, or someone who openly acknowledges the 
egregious wrongs in her country’s history. Consider too when patriotism 1s appealed 
to: to defend oneself against a charge of serious wrongdoing by acknowledging that 
one so acted but claiming that one was being patriotic. (Recall Oliver North.) 
“Patriotism,” Dr. Johnson famously quipped, “is the last resort of scoundrels.” 

It is not the aim of this essay to decide whether patriotism is a virtue, a vice, or 
neither. Instead, we consider what patriotism at its best can be or, put differently, 
what it would need to look like in order to be a serious candidate for qualifying as 
something good. To so qualify, it cannot be (to quote Horatio Smith) “the hatred of 
other countries disguised as the love of one’s own.”! Moreover, it has to be 
something other than jingoism. 

The aim of this chapter is to offer a picture of patriotism that presents patriotism at 
its conceptual best (presenting as well competing views of what its conceptual best 
is). Part of that task will be to show patriotism to be compatible with impartiality. 


Patriotism: Some Basics 


It will be helpful to begin with two constraints that most philosophers writing on 
patriotism endorse. These requirements come from Alasdair MacIntyre (2002), 
whose detailed picture of patriotism is very much at odds with that put forward in 
this chapter. Despite the stark differences between the conception he puts forward 
and the one sketched here, we agree with MacIntyre on these requirements. (So do 
many others, among them Oldenquist 2002; Nathanson 1993, 2002; Primoratz 2002; 
Keller 2005; Nussbaum 2013). 

The first constraint is that loyalty to one’s country simply because it is one’s 
country does not suffice for patriotism. There has to be some basis for the loyalty. In 
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MaclIntyre’s words, “Patriotism is not to be confused with a mindless loyalty to one’s 
own particular nation which has no regard at all for the characteristics of that 
particular nation” (MacIntyre 2002, p. 44; See also Primoratz 2002, p. 445). We 
take it that “characteristics” is to be understood broadly. They can include a strong 
commitment to a free press, to economic justice, or to equality before the law, as 
reflected both in achievements and in ongoing policies — even if sometimes dropped 
by a particular administration — as well as beautiful forests and lakes, or a history of 
greatness in art and literature. 

Yet at the same time, patriotism is not the same as loving a particular country 
because of its magnificent lakes and mountains, or its commitment to equality before 
the law, or having been the first country to grant the vote to women. It matters that it 
is this particular country, a country that one views as one’s own. The patriotic 
person, MacIntyre explains, “does not value in the same way precisely similar merits 
and achievements when they are the merits and achievements of some nation other 
than his or hers. For he or she — at least in the role of patriot — values them not just as 
merits and achievements, but as the merits and achievements of this particular 
nation” (MacIntyre 2002, p. 44).* 

Thus, the second constraint involves there being an element of particularity in 
patriotism. Patriotism is not the love of a// countries where particular values one 
cherishes — say, freedom, equality and tolerance — are championed. It is the love of 
ones own country, where one reason why one loves it is that it champions these 
important values. One may love other countries, too, but there is a special attachment 
to one’s own country involved in patriotism. Although it is not only because it is 
one’s own that one is attached to it, that it is one’s own is an ineliminable part of 
patriotism. 

In sum, we take as a starting point that any adequate conception of patriotism 
needs to meet these two constraints: 


1. Patriotism is grounded in some features of the country that the patriotic person 
takes to be very valuable and recognizes as contributing significantly to that 
country’s identity. 

2. Patriotism has to be understood as involving an essential particularity. The 
patriotic person values the merits and achievements of her country as the merits 
and achievements of this particular country, a country she sees as hers. 


Note that the constraints indicated are nothing but constraints; they do not 
constitute an account of what patriotism is. One matter not yet addressed is whether 
patriotism should be understood as loyalty to one’s country or as love of one’s 
country. More generally, patriotism involves some kind of favoring of one’s country 
but just what kind needs to be worked out; see “A Loftier Moderate Patriotism,” 
below. It should be noted as well that although “patriotism” is generally explained in 
terms of one’s country, the object of one’s love or loyalty could be a different 
political entity, a province, or a city. (However, see Kleinig et al. (2014, p. 5); they 
all maintain that the object of patriotism has to be a country.) For simplicity, our 
discussion focuses on patriotism to one’s country. 
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A quick clarification: by “one’s country” we do not mean to imply a requirement 
of citizenship. The exact details of what it takes for a country to count as one’s own 
country (besides one’s so viewing it) are not pursued here, but it is our view that 
citizenship is decidedly not required. Nor is it necessary that one be patriotic towards 
only one country, though clearly there would need to be some limit on the number of 
countries towards which one could count as patriotic. 


The Problem: How Can Patriotism Be Compatible with 
Impartiality? 


On the face of it, patriotism and impartiality seem clearly at odds. Impartiality is all 
about being fair and unbiased. The Oxford English Dictionary defines impartiality as 
“freedom from prejudice or bias; fairness.” But the patriotic person is biased in favor 
of her country. If in addition the patriotic person puts her country first, isn’t this at 
odds with being impartial? 

There is no denying that there is a great deal of tension between patriotism as it is 
often thought of and impartiality. This is partly because patriotism in the past 
hundred years or so (dating, Mary Dietz suggests, to the rise of nationalism in the 
late nineteenth century (Dietz 2002, p. 210)) has been treated as equivalent to loyalty 
to one’s nation. Patriotism is commonly thought of as paradigmatically instantiated 
by a willingness to go to war in defense of one’s country, without asking questions. 
As Dietz writes, “it seems that at a certain moment in history, patriotism ceased to be 
the springboard for opposition to a government’s program or policies in the name of 
constitutional principles, and became instead the basis for uncritical support of the 
‘my country right or wrong’ variety” (Dietz 2002, p. 210). 

The conflict between impartiality and patriotism is particularly stark when patri- 
otism is thus understood, as it all too often is in mainstream discourse. But the 
conflict may persist even when we reject as mere jingoism, not patriotism, the “my 
country right or wrong” attitude. The conflict remains as long as we see patriotism as 
first and foremost instantiated by a favoring of one’s country whenever its interests 
are at odds with those of another country. 

The problem — the problem that patriotism is at odds with impartiality — can be 
addressed in three ways. The first accepts (indeed firmly asserts) that there is this 
conflict and maintains that because of its clash with impartiality, patriotism is 
decidedly not a virtue, indeed is a vice. Paul Gomberg takes this position (without 
framing it in terms of impartiality), arguing that “patriotism is no better than racism” 
(Gomberg 2002, p. 105; see reply by Stephen Nathanson in Nathanson 2002b). The 
second (sometimes referred to as “hard patriotism” (McCabe 2002)) also affirms that 
patriotism is at odds with impartiality, but holds that patriotism can nonetheless be a 
virtue. This is MacIntyre’s view (MacIntyre 2002; See also Oldenquist 2002). The 
third approach — moderate patriotism (also sometimes called “soft patriotism” 
(McCabe 2002; Keller 2005)) — argues that the conflict is only apparent, because 
(a) we can distinguish between two levels at which impartiality applies, (b) there is 
generally no need to apply it at the ground level — at the level of individual actions, 
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and (c) when applied at the level of moral principles, impartiality is compatible with 
any patriotism worth defending. It is compatible, that is, with any patriotism that is 
not a vice. This view is suggested by Baron 2002 and (framed slightly differently) by 
Nathanson (1993, 2002a, 2007). 

Given the aim of seeing what patriotism can be at its best, the rest of this chapter 
focuses on moderate patriotism. Section “Moderate Patriotism: The Core Idea” 
explains the core idea of moderate patriotism; “A Possible Problem” presents a 
challenge for the proponent of moderate patriotism; “Nathanson’s Moderate Patri- 
otism” examines the content Nathanson gives moderate patriotism and evaluates it in 
light of the challenge presented in “A Possible Problem”; “A Loftier Moderate 
Patriotism” articulates a loftier version of moderate patriotism; “Assessment of 
Patriotismpp” assesses it and considers a possible objection. Note: moderate patri- 
otism is often presented as if it has, by definition, the particular content specified by 
Nathanson. We think it more perspicuous to understand it as having the shape 
provided by (a)-(c) and then admitting of some variation as to the particular content. 


Moderate Patriotism: The Core Idea 


The key idea in moderate patriotism is that patriotism needs to be subjected to the 
constraints of impartial morality.* Unconstrained patriotism is a problem; patriotism 
constrained by impartial morality arguably is not. Putting our own country’s interests 
first may be fine, but may not be. If it means violating international law if we can 
gain more for our country by the violation than by adhering to it, it is not fine. If 
putting our country first means that having inexpensive commodities for people in 
our country overrides the wrong of exploiting the poor in other countries to produce 
commodities for us at very low cost, it is not fine. As Nathanson has emphasized 
(1993, 2002a), an (arguably) analogous point holds with respect to putting the 
interests of a loved one first. Favoring my friend is fine if it means spending more 
time with her than with people I enjoy less, doing favors for her that I would not do 
for many other people, buying her presents I would not buy for many others, and just 
plain caring a lot more about her and for her than I do vis-a-vis many other people. 
But it is not fine if it takes the form of lying on the witness stand to help her out, 
smearing someone else’s reputation to help her look better, let alone injuring 
someone who is first in line to get the lead role in the musical for which she is 
runner-up. Both love of country and love of friends and family need to be 
constrained by impartial morality. 

But what does constraint by impartial morality amount to? It is sometimes 
supposed that impartiality, and likewise impartial morality, require that one care 
for everyone equally. If it did, impartial morality would oppose my special attach- 
ment for my friend. But this is based on a confusion. With some very rare exceptions, 
proponents of impartial morality in philosophy never understand impartiality to 
require that one care for everyone equally (for discussion see Baron 1991 and 
Friedman 1991). Nor does their position on impartiality logically require them to 
do so. Impartial morality requires that we treat people fairly, and generally also holds 
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that we should treat others as equals. That does not, mean, however, that if we do X 
for one person, we have to do it for everyone else. It requires that our conduct be 
justifiable by principles applying to everyone. Thus, one important way we treat 
everyone as equals is that we do not make exceptions for ourselves to general moral 
principles that we endorse as such. 

The confusion that Nathanson (1993, 2007) and Baron (1991, 2002) highlight can 
be explained as a “level confusion”: a confusion as to the level at which a require- 
ment of impartiality needs to be applied. Thus explained, the point is that impartiality 
should be applied at the level of rules or principles and generally is not required at 
the ground level, that is, at the level of deciding what to do (though it is in certain 
circumstances, in particular when one is in the role of judge or referee or assessor). 
Principles enjoining us to help our respective parents in their old age, to care for our 
children, or to be supportive friends are impartial even though they enjoin us to show 
special consideration for some people, consideration of a sort we are not expected to 
show to others. At the ground level we are enjoined by these principles to show 
special consideration to those with whom we stand in particular relationships (child 
of A, parent of B, friend of C). If asked, “Why do you do so much more for your 
friend than for most other people?” one would be a bit bewildered, and the complete 
answer would be simply, “Because she’s my friend!” Implicit in this answer, 
however, is the notion that this is how friends should act. It’s not just “I like her” 
or “I feel like it’’; this is what it is to be a friend, and it is right to so treat one’s friend. 
If one did not give one’s friend special consideration (show her more warmth, give 
her more of one’s time), it would not be much of a friendship. 

Confusion about this may seem so unlikely that when doubts are raised, one 
wonders if they are feigned. Why would anyone think that a commitment to 
conforming one’s conduct to abstract principles that apply to all, rather than carving 
out exceptions for oneself or creating special rules and permissions applying just to 
oneself or to oneself and one’s friends, rules out principles such as “Honor thy 
mother and father”? As Nathanson stresses, there “is no incompatibility between the 
special focus of this obligation and its universal applicability,” and the same is true of 
“Everyone ought to support their own country” (2007, p. 77). 

Yet impartiality has been said by some — almost exclusively by those writing in 
opposition to what they call “impartialism” — to require that one do for a// children 
(or at least any children for whom it is possible for one to do these things) whatever 
one does for one’s own child (see Cottingham 1983, p. 88). On this highly implau- 
sible view, that this child is my child, that this man is my brother, that this woman is 
my friend, should be considered totally irrelevant to my decisions of how to act. But 
if impartiality is applied not at the ground level but at the level of rules or principles, 
the fact that this child is my child is in no way barred from being morally relevant. 
Impartiality applied at the level of rules or principles requires that the moral 
relevance of “It’s my child!” holds for parents in general, not just for you or for 
me; it does not require that I not favor my child. This means that if I say “It’s my 
child!” to justify having pulled strings to get my child a summer job, impartiality 
requires me to recognize that everyone similarly situated is likewise justified in so 
acting for his or her child. 
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Impartiality at the level of rules and principles is so fundamental, so widely 
accepted, that we are all — no matter what our political views — baffled in those 
rare moments when someone acts as if there is no such requirement. Recall Donald 
Trump’s replies in an interview during the 2016 presidential campaign to a question 
about his running-mate’s 2002 vote in favor of the use of force in Iraq. Trump replied 
that he didn’t care (didn’t care that Mike Pence had cast that vote), explaining that 
Pence was “allowed to make a mistake every once in a while”; in response to the 
interviewer’s next question (referring to Trump’s repeated condemnation of Hillary 
Clinton for having voted in support of the use of force in Iraq), “But she’s not?” 
Trump replied (twice) to the incredulous interviewer, “No, she’s not” (CBS 60 
Minutes Interview with Lesley Stahl, July 17, 2016; http:/\www.cbsnews.com/ 
news/60-minutes-trump-pence-republican-ticket). That we (both interviewer and 
audience) found it so baffling shows how widely accepted impartiality at the level 
of rules and principles is. 


A Possible Problem 


Moderate patriotism, or patriotism moderated by the constraints of impartial moral- 
ity, makes conceptual sense. There is, in principle, no reason why impartial princi- 
ples cannot permit us to love and support our own country in a way we do not love 
and support other countries. 

But when we step beyond the merely conceptual point, things become more 
complicated and moderate patriotism faces a challenge. Nathanson takes it that just 
as there is no incompatibility between special duties to one’s family and the universal 
applicability of these duties, likewise there is no incompatibility between special 
duties to one’s country and their universal applicability. In a sense this is clearly 
correct: it is correct if the idea is only that there can be impartiality at the level of 
rules and principles, where the content of the rules and principles involves partiality. 
But Nathanson means more than that. He has to, given his aim of putting forward a 
defense of moderate patriotism. He is drawing an analogy between special duties to 
one’s family (and friends) and special duties to one’s country, and the idea is that just 
as the former can be justified by impartial moral principles, so can the latter. But can 
they be? It depends on the content of those special duties, and it is less obvious that 
the duties associated with patriotism are justifiable than that special duties to loved 
ones are. It is thus critical to work out what the content of patriotism is such that it is 
justifiable.* And if one wants patriotism to be a serious candidate for qualifying as 
something good rather than merely permissible, it is important to work out what the 
content of patriotism can be such that this is indeed the case. 

That there may be a problem is indicated by the fact that the analogy between 
partiality (or loyalty) to one’s friends and relatives and partiality (or loyalty) to one’s 
country is imperfect (Keller 2005, 2007; Primoratz 2014a). In each instance the 
partiality can be justified by impartial moral principles only if suitably constrained 
by morality, of course, so to that extent the analogy holds up; but there is reason to 
think that patriotism has moral dangers that are of a greater magnitude than partiality 
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to friends and family. Families, after all, are not normally massively armed; support 
for one’s family does not usually carry with it an expectation of being willing to go to 
war, or in some other way killing and perhaps dying for one’s family. 

This is not to deny that the institution of the family has its own problems, or that 
there is no history or indeed current practice of urging, in the name of family, actions 
that are clearly wrong. For example, women even today are sometimes urged by 
relatives to put up with violent abuse by their husbands in the name of keeping the 
family together (or even — ironically — in the name of family “harmony’’); in some 
parts of the world men are called upon to kill their sisters or cousins to preserve 
family honor. Nonetheless, these are widely (even if, sadly, not universally) recog- 
nized to be outrageous. By contrast, going to war and (depending on one’s assign- 
ments) killing for one’s country, or in the very least supporting such efforts, are often 
seen as constitutive of the special duties demanded by patriotism. 

Depending on the content of moderate patriotism, it may be vulnerable to the 
criticism that because partiality for one’s country is not entirely analogous to 
partiality to friends and family, it is not clear that it is justifiable by impartial 
moral principles. Thus although Nathanson is no doubt correct that “there is no 
logical incompatibility between moral universalism and the special ties involved in 
patriotism and other relationships” (2007, p. 77), more is wanted than mere logical 
compatibility. The hope is that impartial morality actually supports the partiality in 
question. The next section examines the content of Nathanson’s moderate patriotism 
with this concern in mind. 


Nathanson’s Moderate Patriotism 


Eager to show that patriotism need not be what those who believe patriotism to be a 
vice take it to be, Nathanson seeks to provide a characterization of moderate 
patriotism that rids patriotism of its problematic features. Drawing from Tolstoy, 
Nathanson pinpoints why patriotism in some forms is objectionable, while arguing, 
contra Tolstoy, that patriotism need not be understood as invariably having the 
objectionable features. “The immorality of patriotism resides in its according special 
status to the well-being of some people. ... Morality, as Tolstoy suggests, requires 
that we take seriously the interests of all people, not simply those of our own nation’s 
citizens” (Nathanson 2002a, p. 89). According to Tolstoy, Nathanson writes, patriots 
“think that morality applies only within their country, that only their own fellow 
citizens are persons with moral standing, that citizens of other countries fall outside 
the moral umbrella” (Nathanson 2002a, p. 90). In response, Nathanson proposes a 
moderate patriotism that lacks this feature, according to which one has “a preference 
for one’s own country, a greater love for it, and a greater concern for its well- 
being without going so far as to think that morality ceases to apply at the border” 
(2002a, p. 90). 

Moderate patriotism, he elaborates, involves “special affection for one’s country,” 
a “desire that one’s country prosper and flourish,” “special but not exclusive concern 
for one’s own country,” “support of morally constrained pursuit of national goals,” 
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and “conditional support of one’s country’s policies” (1993, p. 34). “People who 
possess these traits,” he observes, “would be patriots without being chauvinists, 
jingoists, or xenophobes” (1993, p. 34). Their patriotism would be “moderated by 
their recognition of the humanity of people in other countries” (1993, p. 34). The 
well-being of one’s compatriots comes first, but that of others counts too. 

Constrained as it is by impartial morality, Nathanson’s moderate patriotism is by 
our lights clearly preferable to a less moderate patriotism. However, one may worry 
that the partiality at the heart of his version of moderate patriotism is morally 
problematic. As noted above and emphasized by Keller (2007), it seems, contra 
Nathanson, not to be on a par with partiality for friends and family. Nathanson argues 
that if one takes the stand that “patriotism is wrong because it involves an illegitimate 
degree of special concern for some people and fails to accord equal consideration to 
all human beings” one would in consistency have to reject “love, friendship, family 
ties, connections to neighbors, colleagues, and any other relationships that generate 
special concerns and duties to restricted groups” (Nathanson 2002b, p. 113). But it is 
by no means clear that the two stand or fall together. There is a whiff of bigotry about 
caring more about the well-being of one’s compatriots than about that of others. 
Imagine an American Bed and Breakfast owner who has two potential renters for the 
holiday weekend, one a Californian, the other a vacationing Mexican citizen. In 
aiming to make a decision about who will occupy the space, justifying a preference 
for the Californian simply by citing the fact that she is a compatriot appears suspect 
in a way that preferring one’s friend to a stranger would not. 

This worry reflects the following complication. Although impartiality at the level 
of rules and principles does not require showing no partiality at the ground level (in 
our choices, for example, to go out of our way to help a good friend, or a sibling, 
while doing less for mere acquaintances), it also does not rubberstamp just anything. 
It demands more, as Keller trenchantly puts it, “than just a proliferation of chauvin- 
isms” (Keller 2007, p. 612). A greater concern for one’s compatriots just because 
they are one’s compatriots would need to be defended. It cannot be justified solely on 
the ground that all are permitted to give preference to their compatriots. 

To see this, consider a position that white supremacists might — indeed sometimes 
do —take. White supremacists might affirm a general principle that says that it is natural 
and justifiable to prefer those of one’s race, or that each race or ethnic group has the 
right to look after its own interests. That they are willing to endorse a preference for 
those of one’s own race no matter what the race does not show the preference to be 
legitimate. Jared Taylor, who along with several other US white supremacists has been 
in the news lately because of their enthusiastic support for Donald Trump, would like to 
return to the era when white people could choose to have only white people as their 
neighbors. Indeed, he wants more than that: he hopes to see large swaths of the US be 
“whites only,” but realizes it will have to start small, with restrictive covenants and 
refusals to rent to non-whites. (See WNYC interview with Jared Taylor, Nov. 18, 2016, 
http://www.wnyc.org/story/what-white-separatist-expects-trump-administration.) If 
he were to hold that restrictive covenants should be available to all, not only to whites, 
and likewise that landlords should be free to rent exclusively to those of their own race 
or ethnicity, regardless of what it is, that would not show these policies to be 
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compatible with impartial morality. For the policies would be in violation of the 
principles of equality and equal respect at the heart of impartial morality. 

Keller is absolutely right that impartiality demands more than “just a proliferation of 
chauvinisms.” Whether it is permissible to care more about, and do more to promote, 
the welfare of one’s compatriots than that of others simply because they are one’s 
compatriots is a matter for debate; whether it can be defended as not a form of bigotry is 
something on which reasonable people can disagree. (For arguments that it can be, see 
Mason 1997; Nathanson 2002b; Viroli 1995; for arguments to the contrary, see 
Gomberg 2002; Keller 2007; McCabe 2002.) Our view is that even if moderate 
patriotism as articulated by Nathanson can be defended against the claim that prefer- 
ence for one’s compatriots is on a par with racism and other bigotry, it is worth 
considering whether patriotism can be understood in a way that does not centrally 
involve a preference for, and greater interest in the well-being of, one’s compatriots 
simply because they are one’s compatriots. The next section sketches an alternative. 
Our aim is to find a conception of patriotism that meets four conditions: it is (1) 
compatible with impartiality not only in the minimal sense explained above, but also in 
the robust sense that it reflects the values in virtue of which impartiality is valued (in 
particular, the equal worth of all humans); (2) suitably replete with particularity (in 
keeping with the second constraint listed above, in “Patriotism: Some Basics’’); (3) 
grounded in some features of the country that the patriotic person takes to be very 
valuable and recognizes as contributing significantly to that country’s identity (also 
mentioned in “Patriotism: Some Basics’); and (4) not so far from patriotism as 
understood either currently or historically that it amounts to a change of topic. 

Nathanson seems to have taken as his starting point patriotism as it is ordinarily 
conceived in mainstream discourse and then carefully tempered it. The tempering 
certainly gives us something far better than love-it-or-leave-it patriotism, and better 
than patriotism as understood by MacIntyre (2002). But perhaps patriotism can be 
better than this. The next section suggests how this might go. 


A Loftier Moderate Patriotism 


As noted in “Patriotism: Some Basics,” patriotism is often spoken of as a form of 
loyalty. (See for example Kleinig 2014a.) The first modification we propose is to 
drop the word “loyalty” in favor of “/ove of country.” “Loyalty” suggests a com- 
mitment to putting one’s country first.° Not at all costs, but there is still in effect a 
default of putting one’s country and one’s compatriots first. Nathanson sometimes 
characterizes it as a loyalty and sometimes doesn’t; the target of this tweaking is not 
primarily his wording. That said, the default just noted does seem to be part of 
Nathanson’s account: moderate patriots are “especially concerned to promote their 
own country’s interests” (Nathanson 2007, p. 80). Even though he emphasizes that 
they also “recognize and accept moral limits on the means by which the national 
interest is pursued” (Nathanson 2007, p. 80), one might nonetheless be uneasy about 
this special concern to promote one’s own country’s interests. 
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But how else can patriotism be understood? How can the focus be anything other 
than a special concern to promote one’s own country’s interests? 

Here is a possibility.’ Start with the idea that patriotism is a love of one’s country, 
where one loves it as one s country (not just as any country). In keeping with the two 
constraints outlined in “Patriotism: Some Basics,” an answer to the question “Why 
do you love it?” would not be simply “Because it is mine.” One would be able to cite 
some specific features that one loves about it and that one thinks are, if not essential 
to it, at least emblematic. They would include (usually) such things as particular 
mountain ranges, lakes, iconic architecture, perhaps characteristic music or dance, a 
particular city, but would also — and always — include certain values (e.g., equality, 
tolerance, diversity, religious freedom, freedom of expression) and perhaps also 
spinoffs or specific consequences of these (“the fact that we have this amazing 
history of experimental communities,” “our ongoing commitment to tolerance, 
which has meant that for many hundreds of years thinkers fleeing persecution 
could come here [as a Dutch person might say],” “our commitment to healthcare 
for all, and our resistance to all the pressures to privatize it,” “our artistic creativity, 
especially all the outstanding film directors/composers/sculptors from our country”’). 

But what about that special concern to promote one’s country’s interests? Doesn’t 
that have to be part of patriotism? No. Understanding “moral” broadly, so as to 
encompass all the values just mentioned, figure that the characteristic expression of 
patriotism would be a special concern for the moral flourishing of one’s own country. 
The concern is both greater and qualitatively different from one’s interest in the 
moral flourishing of other countries. The contrast between our conception of mod- 
erate patriotism (henceforth patriotismpg) and Nathanson’s (henceforth patriotismy) 
is that whereas Nathanson understands patriots to be especially concerned to pro- 
mote their (respective) countries’ interests, on patriotismgs, the focus of the patriot’s 
concern is her country’s moral well-being. 

Perhaps the most salient expression of patriotismpg is the shame we feel if our 
country does something we believe to be morally egregious. That we feel shame, not 
just disapproval or even disappointment in our country, is a reflection of our seeing it 
as our country. That the US has elected Donald Trump to be our president does not 
merely occasion in the authors — both US citizens — great consternation, but a sense 
of shame; we find ourselves wanting to apologize to friends abroad. Analogous 
points hold for pride in a major project the country has launched (say, to reduce 
poverty), in the country’s contribution to a peace process, or in its abstention on (or 
vote for) an important UN resolution in the face of heavy pressure to veto it. Reading 
the news that Scotland had just welcomed the 1000th Syrian refugee would be likely 
to occasion in a Scottish person pride (unless he or she has anti-immigration 
leanings). (See https://www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2016/sep/01/scotland-cele 
brates-arrival-of- 1000th-syrian-refugee.) 

Although shame and pride are by no means the only expressions of patriotic 
feeling, they are particularly clear expressions of it, clearer than one’s love for a 
particular wilderness area. Such love can reflect patriotic feeling but does not have to, 
and it may not be evident to the individual that it does (or that it does not). Perhaps he 
just loves it because it is beautiful. Even if his feelings for it are clearly different from 
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his affection for a huge tract of forest in another country, it could be that the difference 
in the feelings has to do with memories associated with it. Pride or shame about one’s 
country’s immigration policies, by contrast, are phenomenologically different from 
the somewhat similar reactive attitudes one has towards a country that she does not 
see as hers and are sentiments one can have only insofar as she sees the country in 
question as hers. They are thus particularly clear expressions of patriotic feeling. 

Shame (which may, though need not, involve a sense of collective responsibility) 
characteristically occasions in the patriotic person an eagerness to make amends for 
egregious wrongs committed by one’s country in the past (for example, the intern- 
ment of Japanese-Americans in World War II), to do our collective best to ensure that 
these wrongs are not forgotten and that lessons are learned from them, and of course 
to ensure that similar wrongs are not committed again. It equally gives rise to a 
determination to improve things, not to give up, and not to be complacent; not, for 
example, to throw up one’s hands after a disastrous election, but instead to seek to 
limit the damage done and to work towards reinstating policies that reflect the 
impartial values on which our country was founded. Even when one sees little 
hope of effecting change, simply voicing one’s protest is important, in no small 
part because in so doing one affirms (what one fervently hopes still are) civic values. 
Pride — we imagine here the pride of many Irish people when by a referendum in 
2015 they legalized same-sex marriage — is less likely than shame to move one to 
action, though it might well inspire celebrations. 

The specific action-expressions that patriotismgg takes vary considerably from 
person to person but have a common core. It would be expected that all patriotic 
persons who can vote will, or at least will make a serious effort to do so. (In the US 
there are at present a number of barriers in place that make it difficult for some to vote, 
as well as laws in many states that disenfranchise ex-felons; hence our qualification.) It 
would also be expected that all would educate themselves on (at least the) crucial issues 
on which they are to vote, and that they would not simply “vote their pocketbooks.” 
But beyond this, there are many projects that reflect patriotic feelings; some patriotic 
persons would choose one, others, a different one, and some would eagerly pursue 
several. These include historic preservation; expanding protections for a national forest 
or lakeshore; safeguarding voting rights; improving educational opportunities for the 
least advantaged; expanding LGBTQ rights. To be sure, one could take up such a 
project without it being an expression of love of country, but insofar as it is an 
expression of one’s love of one’s country as well as an affirmation of the relevant 
value, it is an expression of patriotism. Contrast this to working to (say) eliminate 
poverty, and choosing to focus on its instantiation in one’s country for the reason that 
one thinks one can be most effective there. This attitude is not objectionable, certainly; 
but as Keller points out (2014c, p. 170), it is not patriotic (but see Primoratz 2014b, 
pp. 176-177 for a reply to Keller on this point). (Whether it is better for it to be patriotic 
is a matter for debate. The authors do not take a stand on whether it is.) 

The particularity involved in patriotic sentiments — the sense of membership in 
the polity, and commitment to it — can be seen most clearly by contrasting it to the 
rather different moral sentiments felt towards actions or policies reflecting badly on 
another country but not on one’s own. The ban in summer 2016 in several towns in 
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the French Riviera on the “burkini” (a swimsuit opted for by many Muslim women) 
occasions in the authors sadness, disappointment in France, some moral indignation, 
but not shame, since we are not French. Provided one is not totally devoid of 
patriotic feeling, the sentiments of moral approval and disapproval and related 
reactive attitudes are different if the policy or attitude is implemented or expressed 
by one’s own country. If one disapproves of what one’s country has done, one feels 
not just disapproval, but shame; if one approves, one feels not just approval, but 
(unless it is too small a matter to inspire it) pride. 

The patriotic commitment to making one’s country better, where better is first and 
foremost morally better, may involve a competitive element, but need not. If one’s 
country was the first, or the first in the region, to legalize same sex marriage, that 
could be a source of pride to a moderate patriot; it also could help define the nation 
and what it stands for, and to motivate citizens in the future to live up to their legacy. 
However, for the most part, the focus is not on competition, and on being morally 
superior to other countries. That it isn’t matters, because the hope is that patriotismrg 
will have a cosmopolitan, and cooperative, aspect to it. The focus is on excelling, not 
winning. And one source of pride would be working effectively on international 
projects to collectively address gross economic inequalities, to improve infant and 
maternal health, or to foster the arts. 

Our version of moderate patriotism contrasts not only with Nathanson’s version but 
also with what Primoratz calls “ethical patriotism.” (Primoratz would not classify 
ethical patriotism as a kind of moderate patriotism because he follows Nathanson in 
using the term to refer to the moderate patriotism Nathanson puts forward, but on our 
account of what counts as moderate patriotism, it does so count. [See above on the core 
idea of moderate patriotism.])* The difference between our view and Primoratz’s is 
subtle; his ethical patriotism bears a strong resemblance to the view presented in Baron 
2002, on which our view draws. 

Primoratz contrasts ethical patriotism with “worldly patriotism,” according to which 
one expresses her love for country in “non-moral” ways. These “non-moral” ways 
include promoting the power or wealth of one’s nation, promoting its cultural vibrancy, 
and preserving its natural beauty and historical heritage (Primoratz 2014a, p. 95). 
Ethical patriotism, by contrast, is concerned solely with the moral well-being of one’s 
country. Primoratz depicts the ethical patriot as working “for a just and humane society 
at home” and “seeking to make sure that her country acts justly beyond its borders and 
shows common human solidarity toward those in need, however distant and unfamil- 
iar”; in addition, the ethical patriot supports (and perhaps initiates) “exploring the dark 
chapters of the country’s history, acknowledging the wrongs perpetrated in decades or 
centuries past and responding to that past in appropriate ways” (201 4a, p. 95). 

Although this depiction of the ethical patriot is in keeping with both the account 
presented in Baron 2002 and with patriotismgg, on both the latter accounts there is a 
wider scope for variation in what counts as patriotic than there is in ethical patriotism. 
Unlike us, Primoratz classifies efforts to promote one’s country’s cultural vibrancy or 
to preserve its natural beauty and its historic monuments or villages as non-moral 
expressions of love of country. These therefore count, for Primoratz, as expressions of 
worldly patriotism but not of ethical patriotism. Because he understands “moral” more 
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narrowly than we do, the range of things that count as expressions of ethical patriotism 
is narrower than the range of expressions of patriotismrg, 

Another point of contrast with Primoratz’ ethical patriotism is that part of 
patriotismgg is a sheer love for such features of one’s country as its mountains, 
rivers, cityscapes, and traditional music. It is not only about probing into the 
McCarthy era (sharing such films as “Trumbo” with one’s teenage children, and 
working to ensure that nothing like the persecution of Communists and Communist- 
sympathizers in the 1940s and 1950s ever happens again in the US) or even striving 
to preserve a particular wilderness. Fondness for American folk music/Irish fiddle/ 
Italian opera (depending on one’s country) can also be an expression of patriotismrg, 
(For more on this point see Kleinig 2014b, pp. 112-113.) 

Patriotismgg leaves more scope for sheer love of country than does ethical 
patriotism and thus provides a better answer to the question, “But is there any 
patriotism in this supposed patriotism, or is it just a matter of fighting injustice, 
where one focuses on injustices at home?” More on this below. 


Assessment of Patriotismpgg 


Does our account — our picture of patriotism at its best — meet the four conditions 
stated above, at the close of ““Nathanson’s Moderate Patriotism’? Our aim was to 
provide a sketch of patriotism that is (1) compatible with impartiality not only in the 
minimal sense explained above, but also in the robust sense that it reflects the values 
in virtue of which impartiality is valued (in particular, the equal worth of all 
humans); (2) suitably replete with particularity (in keeping with the second con- 
straint listed above, in “Patriotism: Some Basics”); (3) grounded in some features of 
the country that the patriotic person takes to be very valuable and recognizes as 
contributing significantly to that country’s identity (also mentioned in “Patriotism: 
Some Basics”); and (4) not so far from patriotism as understood either currently or 
historically that it amounts to a change of topic. 

It clearly meets (2) and (3), but what about (1) and (4)? We begin with (1). 

What differentiates our view from Nathanson’s is that the special love for one’s 
country is not predicated on a greater concern for the well-being of one’s own country 
(or a commitment to promoting one’s country’s interests), or a greater concern for the 
well-being of one’s compatriots as such than that of others (nor on a preference for, or 
greater love for one’s compatriots as such). It is reflected first and foremost in a greater 
concern for the moral well-being of one’s own country, though also in a love for 
particular features of one’s country (including rivers, architecture, foods, specific 
places). Neither of these is in any way in tension with the values in virtue of which 
impartiality is valued; moreover, the concern for the moral well-being of one’s own 
country reflects those values, in particular, the equality of all humans. 

One way in which impartiality is reflected in, and informs, patriotismpg is that 
there is no tension between (say) Swedes working to eliminate discrimination in 
Sweden and Norwegians working to eliminate discrimination in Norway, nor 
between Swedes working to expand environmental protections in Sweden and 
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Norwegians working to do the same in Norway. Not only is there no tension; 
generally their efforts are mutually reinforcing. It is difficult to expand environmen- 
tal protections effectively if across the border the pollution controls are far weaker. 
That discrimination is unacceptable may be called into question if across the border 
matters are viewed differently. By contrast, conflict, although by no means inevita- 
ble, is more likely to arise between Swedes working to promote the interests of 
Sweden and Norwegians working to promote the interests of Norway. This is not to 
say that any such conflict is sure to be grave; Nathanson emphasizes that it is no part 
of his patriotism that countries would stand their ground, going to war rather than 
compromising. Nonetheless, the fact that there is more scope for conflict is signif- 
icant. When the focus of love of country is not promoting its interests but striving to 
improve it ethically, the relations between patriots of one country and patriots of 
another are enhanced, not jeopardized by patriotic sentiment and activities. 

Primoratz’s ethical patriotism likewise improves on Nathanson’s moderate patri- 
otism in that it shifts from a focus on promoting one’s country’s interests to 
promoting one’s country’s moral interests (or promoting the moral well-being of 
one’s country) but as noted above, it excludes a good deal that counts as part of our 
moderate patriotism. In our view, it excludes so much that it is hard to find love of 
country in it, and it is thus not clear that it should count as patriotism at all.” As 
Keller points out in his objection to Primoratz’s ethical patriotism (Keller 2014b, 
p. 131), there is a conceptual gap between promoting one’s moral aims regarding an 
entity, and loving or identifying with or feeling a part of that entity. The point holds 
whether the entity is a company one works for or one’s country. One might feel a 
responsibility to see to it that one’s country lives up to certain moral standards 
without identifying with it, or, in other words, without being a patriot. (See Primoratz 
2014b, pp. 176-177 for a reply to Keller’s claim.) 

It is important to our version of moderate patriotism that patriots decidedly view 
their country as their country, and they see being Brazilian/Austrian/Scottish/Sene- 
galese as part of their identity. We thus believe that patriotismgg meets condition (1) 
without failing to meet condition (4). But more needs to be said to show that it does 
satisfy condition (4), and the rest of this section speaks to that. 

One might say regarding patriotismgs (and perhaps, though with less plausibility, 
Nathanson’s version of moderate patriotism) that this does not sound much at all like 
patriotism as the term is usually understood. As Keller wryly puts it, “If I tell you that 
a children’s book called America: A Patriotic Primer has recently been published, I 
have said enough for you to confidently infer that it does not comprise anguished 
acknowledgments of the poor treatment of Native Americans, black slaves, or 
Vietnamese villagers” (2005, p. 575). 

If one takes it that this is what patriotism is — patriotism as established by the use 
(current and recent) of the word in ordinary language — patriotismgg certainly cannot 
count as patriotism. Our patriot will indeed be anguished about such things; in fact 
on our view it is one of the clearest expressions of patriotic feeling that one does not 
merely think such things terrible; one is anguished about evils wrought by one’s 
country. Moreover, it is a signature expression of patriotismgg that one is concerned 
not to forget such egregious wrongs and to teach the next generation about them lest 
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they be repeated. Thus a patriot, on our view, might well write a book on such topics 
and if she does, why not use the word “patriotic” in the title? (Probably not “primer,” 
however, and not for young children.) 

Whether one takes this to be a serious objection hinges on what one is aiming to 
offer. Some theorists, Keller among them, are concerned to give an account of 
patriotism which captures our ordinary usage of the term. Keller aims to offer a 
construal “that most of us recognize and share, one that captures the notion of 
patriotism that dominates in public discourse nowadays” (2005, p. 567; see also 
Keller 2014b, p. 129). If that is one’s aim, then patriotismegp is not patriotism at all. 

However, there is no reason to restrict the options for understanding patriotism to 
patriotism as it is typically understood in ordinary discourse, particularly when, as 
Dietz has observed, the term has in effect been hijacked. With the rise of nationalism, 
the term “patriotism” “lost its earlier, critical sting” (Dietz 2002, p. 210), and much 
of the way the term is used today stems from that historical shift. Pauline Kleingeld 
(2000), drawing from Maurizio Viroli’s (1995) cautionary remarks concerning the 
use of the term in the context of nationalist discourse, also notes the importance of 
acknowledging and understanding the way in which history has determined the 
meaning of “patriotism” throughout time. Like Dietz, Viroli “regards the use of 
the term in the context of nationalist discourse as a modern misunderstanding that 
can and should be set straight” (Kleingeld 2000, p. 318). 

In any event, since our project aims to present patriotism as it might be understood 
at its conceptual best, it is no objection to moderate patriotism (either as we flesh it out 
or as Nathanson does) that it is not in conformity with current ordinary usage of the 
word “patriotism.” Moreover, the term is highly contested, so even to speak of “current 
ordinary usage” is questionable. In the US, flag-waving is associated with insistence on 
putting America first, taking into account the well-being of non-Americans only 
insofar as it is in the interest of the US to do so, supporting uncritically what one’s 
leaders are doing (unless they are Democrats, for patriotism is associated with the 
Republican party). It is a dangerous concession to accept that patriotism is just what 
those who are thought of as “typical” flag-wavers represent it to be. 

Even so, as condition (4) indicates, we do not want it to be a total change of topic. It 
should bear some resemblance to patriotism as understood in ordinary discourse either at 
present or historically. But it does, even if we limit ourselves to the term as it is used 
today. Many a conversation in the US today (early 2017) about whether to try to emigrate 
acknowledges, “But shouldn’t I stay to try to improve my country?” There is a sense of 
patriotic duty to do what one can to resist (among other things) the erosion of civil rights. 

Soon after Donald Trump’s election, Democratic presidential candidate and 
Vermont Senator Bernie Sanders stressed in an interview that it “is not 
acceptable. ..for people to throw their hands up and say, “Oh, I’m depressed,” 
“Oh, I’m giving up.” [NJobody in this room or in this country has the right to say 
“T give up. “ ...[YJou have to jump in and start fighting” (DemocracyNow! 
Interview with Amy Goodman, November 29, 2016. https://www.democracynow. 
org/2016/11/29/will_we_be_ feeling the bern). It would be hard to deny that what 
he is expressing is a patriotic sentiment and that he is appealing to a sense of patriotic 
duty. He is saying that Americans have no such right; he is not asserting that 
Canadians well situated to help out likewise have to “jump in and start fighting.” 
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There is no gainsaying that patriotism is a contested concept. Our point is thus not 
that patriotism has to be understood in the way encapsulated by the quote above from 
Sanders; we are merely claiming that the conception of patriotism we are putting 
forward as arguably patriotism at its best is not remote from what is often meant by 
“patriotism” today. 


Concluding Remarks 
Eleanor Roosevelt famously asserted: 


True patriotism springs from a belief in the dignity of the individual, freedom and equality 
not only for Americans but for all people on earth, universal brotherhood and good will, and 
a constant and earnest striving toward the principles and ideals on which this country was 
founded. (Roosevelt 1962, p. 550.) 


Someone might respond to the quote as follows: “Perhaps patriotism springs from 
this, but let’s be clear that this is itself not patriotism. We can strive towards the 
principles and ideals on which our country was founded, but it isn’t patriotic unless 
we are thinking of the principles and ideals as principles and ideals of our country. 
Moreover, it isn’t patriotic unless we are striving towards them not only because they 
are such important principles and ideals, but also from love of country.” Rejoinder: 
“Agreed. But if these two conditions are satisfied — if we are thinking of them as 
principles and ideals of our country, and if we are striving towards them in part from 
love of country — then, provided the love of country involves the aspects noted above 
(shame and pride, and an emotional attachment to cultural or geographical features), 
we have a kind of patriotism. We have love of country, a love of these ideals both as 
ideals and as the ideals and principles on which our country was founded (along with 
love of such things as traditional folk music of that country). This patriotism has a 
cosmopolitan cast — it springs from a belief not in the dignity, or the freedom and 
equality of Americans, or of Americans first, others later or secondarily, but in the 
dignity of all persons — but it is still patriotism.” 

On our view, if patriotism is to be something not merely permissible, but 
valuable, it must not take the form of “America First” moderated by impartial 
morality. Nathanson’s moderate patriotism is certainly preferable to unmoderated 
patriotism (“America First,” period); but preferable still is a patriotism that focuses 
on principles and ideals that are affirmed for all. This is a patriotism that is not merely 
moderated by impartial morality but guided by it and reflective of core values in 
virtue of which impartiality itself is a value. 


Notes 


1. In The Tin Trumpet (1836). Quoted in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
2. It is important to bear in mind, however, that patria in some epochs was 
understood quite differently: as cosmos, for the stoics, as the City of God for 
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St. Augustine. For more on this, and how the concept shifted so that patria was 
once again earthly and particularized, see Dietz (2002). 

3. One could say simply “morality,” but because a few philosophers, in particular 
MacIntyre (2002) and Oldenquist (2002), press for morality to be understood 
differently, it is less tendentious to say “impartial morality.” 

4. “Justifiable” is sometimes used to mean something better than merely permissible 
(Baron 2005); we do not so use it, and mean by “justifiable” simply 
“permissible.” 

5. It is interestingly common to see racists and white supremacists speak as if it 
does, i.e., as if the discrimination is permissible as long as one does not arrogate 
the privilege to discriminate or hate to oneself and one’s own. In a radio speech to 
an America First rally in Des Moines, Iowa in 1941, “Who Are the War Agita- 
tors?” Charles Lindbergh magnanimously said, referring to “the Jews,” “we 
cannot blame them for looking out for what they believe to be their own interests, 
but we must look out for ours” (quoted by Philip Roth, in Postscript to Roth 2004, 
p. 371). 

6. It also carries a connotation of obedience, of not questioning the person or agency 
to which one is loyal. See Baron (1992). 

7. This draws from Baron (2002). 

8. Another possible way of filling out the content of moderate patriotism is what 
Kwame Anthony Appiah calls “cosmopolitan patriotism” (Appiah 2002). 
Although it is a little hard to tell because his focus is much more on the 
cosmopolitan aspects than on the patriotism, we believe this is very similar to 
patriotismgg. 

9. A similar worry arises concerning what Kleingeld calls “civic patriotism.” To be 
sure, it involves love; civic patriotism is “the love of their shared political 
freedom and the institutions that sustain it” (Kleingeld 2000, p. 317). Yet it 
seems so exclusively political that one is unsure whether to count it as love of 
country. One wants to see some mention of love of certain cities or historic 
villages, iconic architecture or folk songs, yet this seems to be no part of civic 
patriotism. 
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Abstract 


Commonsense, widespread moral opinion affirms patriotism as a moral require- 
ment binding on all members of nation-states and national communities. This 
chapter argues against this consensus. The duty of patriotism for purposes of this 
discussion is understood as the moral duty of each person to be partial in promoting 
the national project of her own national community and in favoring specially the 
interests of conationals over those of outsiders. The chapter argues against the claim 
that there is any such duty by rebutting arguments offered to support this claim. The 
uncertain bearing of doctrines of cosmopolitanism on the case for these duties of 
patriotic partiality is briefly explored. The chapter ends by considering whether 
duties of patriotic/national partiality might find their place, justified by instrumental 
considerations, as subordinate elements in a multilevel moral system. 
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Introduction 


For many people, patriotism is an unshakeable moral imperative. That a morally 
decent person loves her country and is willing to make big personal sacrifices for the 
sake of her land and her people just goes without saying. The moral rightness of 
patriotism is taken by many to be a fixed point for moral reflection. That is to say, the 
moral rightness of patriotism is regarded as a given, not a belief that might be altered 
or abandoned if it came in conflict with other moral convictions people hold or some 
otherwise attractive abstract moral theory that claims their allegiance. 

The claims in the preceding paragraph regarding the obvious and unquestionable 
rightness of patriotism are staples of ordinary commonsense belief across many 
societies and historical periods. They are not only convictions affirmed by moral 
philosophers. 

For example, in Treuer (2019), an Ojibwe Indian who is fighting as a member of 
the US military in the Iraq War is asked by his mates, given the injustices heaped on 
American Indians throughout US history, why join the US Army? His reply is, “Hey. 
This is still my fucking country. My Turtle Island. Get it?” (In Ojibwe lore, Turtle 
Island is the back of a giant turtle surrounded by water on which all Indians — and 
now all Americans — are residing.) The quoted thought seems to be that there is a 
strong presumption that an individual should be loyal to his country and be prepared 
to make sacrifices for it. Even belonging to a social group that is mistreated, at least 
up to a point, does not overturn the presumption. The slogan “My country, right or 
wrong” seems to affirm this presumption as absolutely binding. 

This chapter swims against this tide of commonsense opinion. This is not a solo 
enterprise. Many individuals throughout history have voiced opposition to nation- 
alism and patriotism. Hardly anyone denies what is patently obvious, that in 
contingent circumstances making personal sacrifices for a patriotic cause might be 
the best means available to satisfy impartial principles that should command every- 
one’s allegiance. But it is doubtful that this sort of contingent convergence between 
what patriotism demands and what morality requires holds usually or regularly. And 
the idea that the sheer fact that one’s patriotic sacrifice would advance the flourishing 
of one’s nation or the welfare interests of fellow countrymen renders such sacrifice 
morally permissible let alone morally mandatory merits decisive rejection. So 
anyway this chapter argues. 

Sometimes opposition to norms of patriotism takes a sweeping form that looks 
suspicious. The English novelist E.M. Forster famously remarked, “If I had to 
choose between betraying my country and betraying my friend, I hope I should 
have the guts to betray my country” (Forster 1951). Forster here is affirming the 
greater value of intimate personal relations and loyalty to friends, lovers, and close 
family members over the abstract claims of nation, state, clan, ideology, and 
supposed noble causes. No doubt people often appeal to such abstractions when 
they lack any correspondence with moral reasons that genuinely are present, rele- 
vant, and binding in one’s particular circumstances. No doubt there is deep, perhaps 
intractable disagreement concerning the merits of abstract causes and asserted 
principles in conflict: one man’s noble cause is another’s moral sewer. But the claims 
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made on behalf of personal relations can also be bogus, and disputes about what 
friendships require in particular circumstances can be intractable. “My friend, right 
or wrong” on the face of it looks to be no more plausible than “my country, right or 
wrong.” 

Yet Forster might have a point. Loyalty to country is portrayed as akin to loyalty 
to friends, but more compelling and admirable. The comparison cuts the other way. 
Profession of love for one’s country cannot avoid exuding an odor of ersatz or bogus 
friendship, as it involves treating attachment to an agglomeration of persons — the 
nation — as though the attachment were to an intimately known person. Abstract 
principles can deserve allegiance, and known persons, whether deserving or not, can 
be proper objects of personal loyalty, but nations are neither the one nor the other. 

Section “Duties of Patriotic Partiality” of this chapter characterizes the claim that 
there are moral duties binding all persons to patriotic/national partiality. Section 
“Assessment” considers and rejects some arguments that there are any such duties. 
Section “The Cosmopolitan Alternative” sketches the bearing of moral cosmopolitan 
doctrine on the question, are there duties of patriotic/national partiality. Section 
“Taking Stock of the Arguments and Moving on to Others” considers and rejects 
some further arguments for a Yes answer to this question. Section “The Upshot” 
sums up the upshot of this discussion. Section “The Upshot” notes that denial of 
duties to favor conationals and the national project of one’s own land does not cut off 
moral permission to do so. Section “Permissions to Show Patriotic and Nationalist 
Favoritism” considers whether instrumental justifications for duties of patriotic/ 
national partiality, deemed subordinate elements in a multilevel morality, might 
rehabilitate indirectly, so to speak by the back door, the claim that we are all 
bound by such duties. 


Duties of Patriotic Partiality 


A patriot is someone who “loves, supports, and defends his country.” The term has 
overwhelmingly positive connotations in ordinary commonsense moral thought. It is 
high praise to be called a patriot. 

Loving one’s country is compatible with being critical of aspects of its culture, 
folkways, and the policies of its government. Patriots might deeply hate the injus- 
tices that mar their beloved land (of course, they instead might hate its just and 
morally admirable features, though not likely under those descriptions). But patri- 
otism tends to connote an overall positive evaluation of what are taken to be her 
country’s culture and institutions. By the patriot’s standards for rating countries, her 
own country rates high. 

Simon Keller (2005) sees here a problem for the patriot and often a defect in 
patriotism. Except in marginal cases, one does not have a choice as to which country 
the duty of patriotism is owed. Loyalty is owed to “one’s own” country, the land in 
which one was born and raised. As just stated, the patriot rates her country as good 
compared to others. Where there is normative pressure to be patriotic, and the ideal 
includes this epistemic dimension, one is pressured to form judgments that accord 
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high rating to one’s own country, regardless of the evidence. The end result is that 
like the stereotypical sports fan, who twists the evidence so it points to judgments 
that make his team look good, the loyal citizen is pressed into a posture of bad faith, 
deceiving himself into heaping praise on his country that on some level he knows is 
bogus. But in sports fanship, the stakes of bad faith false belief are generally trivial, 
whereas in matters of citizenship and assessment of national policy and behavior, the 
stakes are high. 

This chapter focuses on a problem that would exist whether or not the syndrome 
that Keller characterizes is widespread and damaging. Commonsense opinion holds 
that there is a moral duty that binds each person to love, support, and defend her own 
country. The duty might be deemed nonbinding in extreme cases of societal collapse, 
injustice, or corruption, but holds otherwise. Is there any such moral duty? For a 
clear articulation of a negative answer, see Nussbaum (1996). 

This chapter will not mark any strong distinction between patriotism and nation- 
alism. This usage is just employed for convenience, to highlight an issue for 
discussion. The terms are legitimately used in a variety of ways (see Kleingeld 
2000 and Primoratz 2015 for distinctions among notions of patriotism). Here loyalty 
to one’s country is identified with loyalty to one’s nation-state or national commu- 
nity. All that is meant by a “nation” here is a group of people that by virtue of how 
they regard themselves is apt for being or becoming an independent, separate 
political society. A national community naturally has some aspiration to form a 
nation-state. 

The loyalty of a patriot involves special partiality toward or favoring of one’s own 
nation. Following Thomas Hurka (1997), this chapter takes there to be two elements 
to national partiality. One is the claim that each member of a national community has 
a duty to support and promote the national project — the flourishing of that particular 
national community. This flourishing involves the success and vitality of its culture, 
institutions, and practices. It is built into the idea of a nation that political indepen- 
dence and sovereignty are presumptive goals of national communities. A nation 
might forego political independence; the Welsh might choose to remain a part of the 
nation-state of Great Britain. But the question of political independence is always at 
least latently on the agenda. 

The flourishing of the national project is here conceived to be an impersonal 
good, one that accrues to a collective, the national community. This flourishing 
might incidentally shower some goods on individual members of the collective, but 
that is not required. The impersonal good of success of the national project places 
moral demands on members of the collective. As already noted, these demands are 
not usually voluntarily assumed. Being a member of a national community is an 
ascriptive status. If one is born on French soil, raised as a French citizen imbued with 
French culture, the duty to support the French national project falls on one. 

The other element of nationalism is the duty to favor the interests of conationals 
over outsiders. The duty comes into play when one votes in democratic elections for 
public policies, also when one is called on to conform to public policies that favor 
conationals enacted by the state, and also in personal interactions with conationals 
and outsiders. The duty to favor might also apply when one is weighing the strength 
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of moral reasons to make sacrifices to protect the moral rights of other people or to 
refrain from oneself violating their moral rights. The strength of such reasons might 
be deemed greater if the rights at stake are possessed by fellow countrymen rather 
than by outsiders. 


Assessment 


The supposed duty of each person to support and promote the national project of the 
particular national community of which she is a member, the success of the national 
project being conceived as an impersonal good, is subject to quick dismissal. To 
rebut the claim that there are such duties, it suffices to note that according to an 
individualism that we should accept as part of any plausible fundamental level 
morality, all goods (at least all goods that generate moral reasons for doing one 
thing rather than another) are goods that accrue to individual persons (and other 
animals, we leave this important complication to the side, as not relevant to the 
present discussion). 

To illustrate the point, suppose that the cause of Irish nationalism suffers terrible 
losses. The Irish national community is subsumed into a larger European nation-state 
of the future and eventually disappears. The impersonal good of the success of the 
Irish national project, if such there be, is utterly frustrated for all time. But suppose a 
further description also holds: each Irish person is well treated by others and enjoys 
an uncontroversially good life, high in personal well-being. The moral rights of each 
Irish person are scrupulously respected, apart from the disputed right of each person 
to be a part of a flourishing Irish national community. The claim of moral individ- 
ualism says that if each individual person receives fair treatment and lives well, then 
there are no significant moral issues regarding what is owed to groups or commu- 
nities left to settle. Any collective interests of this sort must ultimately reduce 
without remainder to interests of individual persons. Any unreduced residue they 
can be disregarded in the determination of what any person ought to do or what 
public policies by any state or supranational body ought to enact and pursue. 

Objection: The description in the previous paragraph sneaks in a reference to a 
national project. In the imagined fate of the Irish, they lose their Irish nationality but 
gain another. They are reported to be participants in a new European national 
community, whose national project enjoys success. The description is consistent 
with holding that each person has a fundamental moral right to be a member of a 
flourishing national community or at least of a national community accorded a fair 
opportunity to flourish. And in the same spirit, one might hold that each person has a 
duty to support the impersonal good of success in some or other national project to 
which she is linked by membership. 

Reply: In modern times, not being a part of a national community in charge of a 
well-functioning state tends to be accompanied by various familiar deprivations. So 
describing individual Irish persons as all flourishing despite the collapse of their 
national project is easiest to imagine if one supposes they are assimilated into some 
other national entity. But first, this is a contingent matter, not a necessary truth. The 
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description of Irish persons two paragraphs back can be amended. These individuals 
might be stripped of their connection to the Irish national community and remain 
stateless. Their rights are protected by some supranational body like the United 
Nations, we can stipulate. Or the imagined Irish individuals all become guest 
workers in various lands, noncitizens but enabled to live well and to be respected 
in terms of fundamental moral rights. The amendment does not change the case. 

Further reply to objection: Anyway the objection posed is strictly irrelevant to the 
position at issue. This was whether or not each person belonging to a national 
community by birth or some other nonvoluntary process has a moral duty to support 
and promote the national project of that particular national community, with the 
success of the national project being conceived as an impersonal good. The position 
affirmed is that there are no such impersonal goods relevant to what ought to be done 
as the claim under review supposes. So there cannot be duties that fall on individual 
to achieve such impersonal goods. End of story. The objection gestures at another 
position, according to which the success of some national project or other to which 
every person can be linked is an important element of the good of each person. 
Whether plausible or not, this alternative position does not challenge moral individ- 
ualism. What is being gestured at is the idea that there is a duty of reciprocity that 
falls on each person who benefits from the efforts of fellow countrymen to cooperate 
to supply important goods falling on all national community members. This idea is 
discussed later in this chapter. 

Turn to the second element in nationalism, seen as justifying patriotic partiality. 
This says that there is a moral duty falling on all members of a national community 
specially to favor the interests of fellow countrymen. Mexicans should favor fellow 
Mexicans, Canadians should favor fellow Canadians, Sri Lankans should likewise 
favor their own fellow countrymen, and so on. 

This duty to favor fellow countrymen might assume various forms. It might be 
limited in strength, so a penny’s worth of damage to a fellow countryman could be 
offset by X dollars’ worth of damage to outsiders, for some specification of X. Or the 
duty might be deemed to be constrained by basic duties to refrain from wrongfully 
harming others, violating their basic rights to bodily integrity and property. 

Thomas Hurka (1997) suggests a justification for the duty, to some extent, to 
favor the interests of conationals. The starting point is the assumption that there is a 
moral duty falling on participants in close personal relationships to favor the interests 
of relationship partners at least in many contexts. Parents ought to favor their own 
children, friends ought to favor their own friends, and so on. The next step is to 
suppose that there is one factor, the presence of which in a relationship justifies 
partiality to relationship partners. The factor is the same across different types of 
relationship. (Notice that this last assertion might be disputed.) The task then is to 
identity this partiality-justifying factor and discern to what degree it is present in the 
relationship holding among those who are members of a national community. Hurka 
proposes that for a personal relationship such a friendship to justify partiality, the 
friend must possess desirable, not necessarily superlative, traits that warrant esteem, 
and the friends must share a history of doing good or suffering evil together. He 
further proposes that these conditions hold, to some degree in the relationship of 
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being a member of the same national community. Qua being a member of a national 
community, one can possess nice traits shared by fellow community members. And 
although members of large anonymous national communities lack a history of 
personal encounter comparable at all to what happens in friendship, the members 
of national communities can share a common history of doing good together or 
suffering evil. So national partiality is at least somewhat warranted on the surely 
plausible assumption that personal partiality is warranted. 

Response: This discussion raises several issues. Here is one. One might hold that 
for personal partiality to be warranted, there must be personal acquaintance among 
personal relationship partners. Friends are personally acquainted with friends, and 
must be, to count as friends. The same goes for other plausible candidate relation- 
ships that warrant partiality. If personal acquaintance is a necessary condition of 
justified partiality, then the relationship that consists in being a member of a large 
anonymous group cannot satisfy this condition, so partiality toward partners in such 
relationships cannot be warranted. 

This response invites flat rejection. It just seems to be a feature of social life that 
many people value membership in large anonymous groups and seem to be reason- 
able in valuing their relationship to fellow group members. Consider colleagues 
engaged in a large-scale work enterprise, involving a large number of people, and 
bringing about valuable accomplishment. Or consider comrades in a large-scale 
effort to advance a good cause. Or consider fellow participants in an activity simply 
pursued for enjoyment and personal satisfaction, such as learning and practicing a 
craft, watching movies, playing sports or other athletic endeavors, or being a fan of 
any of these various activities. The large numbers of people involved preclude all 
participants being personally acquainted with each other, but that does not seem to 
be any sort of bar against participants valuing the relationship. 

Samuel Scheffler presses this line of thought, as does David Miller (Scheffler 
2001, 2007, 2010, 2018, and with special reference to nationalism, Miller 1995, 
2013). 

Scheffler adds a twist. He holds that if a social relationship in which one is a 
participant is noninstrumentally valuable all things considered, then it ought to be the 
case that you are open, in various ways depending on the type of relationship in play, 
to accepting that you have special duties to promote the interests of your relationship 
partners. If you claim that your friendship with Sarah is valuable for its own sake, not 
just as a means, but you are not willing to treat her needs and interests as special 
reasons for choosing actions action catering to those needs and interests, you do not 
really noninstrumentally value the relationship, whatever you say or think. Scheffler 
advances this position not as a conceptual point but as a substantive moral claim about 
special-tie relationships and reasons for action to which those special ties give rise. 

Scheffler explicitly applies this idea to relationships in which there are many 
participants and the partners are anonymous and do not share any personal acquain- 
tance (Scheffler 2018). In such cases the tie between having good reasons all things 
considered to value the relationship for its own sake and being obliged to treat 
relationship partners’ interests as giving you reasons for action is mediated by group 
rules and norms. 
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Moreover, if you are participating in a valuable relationship of this type and 
without compelling reasons you fail to treat the partners’ interests via group norms 
and rules as reasons for your own choice of action, you have wronged the relation- 
ship partners. You are failing to treat the relationship partners appropriately and 
respectfully as independent agents and sources of reasons, whose views as to where 
their interests and needs lie demand deference from you at least to some considerable 
degree. So asserts Scheffler. 

There are several moving parts to Scheffler’s argument just sketched. It merits 
more careful scrutiny that can be accorded it here. Several points are offered in 
rebuttal. 

The assertion that correctly valuing a relationship one has with a person for its 
own sake, all things considered, must render one liable to accepting the relationship 
partner’s interests as reasons for one’s choice of actions does not plausibly hold 
across the board, for all types of relationships. Some valuable relationships may in 
fact have as a condition of their intrinsic value that they leave the participants free of 
such encumbrances. Some valuable relationships with persons are and must be free- 
floating, spontaneous, revocable at will by either party, and duty-free. Some valuable 
sexual/romantic relationships may have this character. Or consider the relationship 
of friendly, civil exchange between a dealer who regularly sells services to a 
customer over a long time period. No doubt some valuable relationships do include 
as a component that the partners are disposed specially to advance each other’s 
welfare interests. Friendship has this character. But many people do not discern the 
necessary tie across the board that Scheffler intuits between having reason to find 
intrinsic value in any relationship and being duty-bound specially to favor the 
relationship partners’ interests. To reiterate, Scheffler just asserts the tie and does 
not argue for its existence. 

Even if it were conceded for the sake of argument that any personal relationship in 
which one is involved, if intrinsically valuable, must leave one liable to being duty- 
bound specially to favor the relationship partner’s interests (or some subset of them), 
one might well balk at the extension of this claim to impersonal associations, with 
many members. Suppose one is devoted to a worthy cause, along with thousands or 
millions of other people. Working for this cause gives meaning to one’s life and to the 
lives of other participants. The association with others makes possible for all this 
meaningful work. Each participant is actively concerned for something larger and 
more significant than his or her own self-interested wants and cares. Moreover, the 
association with others makes possible action with others, so that one’s concern for the 
grand goal is not just a wish or desire in one’s life, but an important pattern of activity. 
One feels lucky to have the opportunity the worthy-cause association has provided. 
This association with others constitutes a significant good in one’s life and presumably 
in the lives of other participants; it is not just a neutral means to some further goal. 

What goes for comradeship also goes for colleagueship. One might join with 
thousands or even millions of others in working in an industry or line of business that 
provides good value for dollar to customers and value the associational tie of 
colleague in a work enterprise. Again, working steadily with others in a team 
production process can be fulfilling. One values not just the widgets the production 
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process delivers and not just the nice pay and enjoyable working conditions. One 
values also, and with good reason, the relationship of team member in which one 
stands to others, independently of the number of people involved. One may feel a 
special tie of this sort to team members who live on different continents and at 
different times. 

None of this adds up to a reason to believe that having good all things considered 
reason to value noninstrumentally a large anonymous associational relationship in 
which one is participating is in itself any ground for holding that one is required to 
favor the interests of anonymous relationship partners over others. It is psycholog- 
ically understandable that if one finds that someone who happens to be a comrade or 
colleague needs help and someone who happens to be a stranger has a greater need 
for help, one is motivated to give the help to the relationship partner just on that 
basis. However, this natural motivation does not rise to the level of a good reason to 
favor the anonymous associate. The person is not a friend or family member or even 
an acquaintance. Qua being associate one need not have any personal acquaintance 
whatsoever with the individual. The choice of whom to favor with aid may be a 
choice involving which button to press on a computer keyboard that will channel 
benefit to a person who is and remains a cipher to one. 

To strengthen this thought, imagine that one helps the stranger who is more in 
need and the passed-over relationship partner becomes aware of this and remon- 
strates with one, condemning one for morally wrongful breach of trust. One is the 
recipient of an angry email message issuing from a hitherto unknown email address 
and penned by a person unknown to one, except that one is informed that the person 
is a colleague or comrade. 

The sheer fact of being a colleague or comrade, an anonymous cog in a worth- 
while machine in which one is also an anonymous cog, does not give one standing to 
press such moral demands. There is no basis here for the moral condemnation to 
which one is being subjected to resonate with norms one should accept. 

It goes without saying that a struggle of a group of people united by various 
affinities to found a nation and build a functioning nation-state can be a worthy goal, 
at some times, in some places, for many people. Or one might become dedicated 
with others to helping one’s nation advance in culture and successful institutions and 
take its place in the worldwide family of nations. In some circumstances, joining a 
nationalist cause may be morally required, not merely a morally desirable option, as 
assessed from a wide variety of moral perspectives including extreme cosmopolitan 
perspectives. In one’s particular circumstances, it can happen that the impartial duty 
to do some good for the world can only be fulfilled by joining the nationalist 
movement. If so, impartial morality may demand that one join up. 


The Cosmopolitan Alternative 
The negative assessment of the claim that there are moral duties of patriotic partiality 


reached so far has invoked the alternative of impartial principles linked to a cosmo- 
politan morality. But the ideal of cosmopolitanism comes in different flavors. It is a 
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matter of dispute whether the its best interpretation rules out as inadmissible duties to 
favor conationals and promote the national project (see Walzer 1983; Tan 2004; 
Caney 2005) (and for extended discussion, see the essays in Brock 2013). Impartial 
principles might justify duties of partiality. 

In fact, the negative assessment of the previous section explicitly countenances 
the possibility that special-tie duties to be partial to family and friends might well be 
acceptable, whereas special-ties duties to be partial to large anonymous social groups 
are not. Partiality comes in different flavors, some acceptable, some not. But even if 
the arguments advanced so far are found convincing, more needs to be said, to 
characterize the cosmopolitan ideal, in order to determine whether the claimed 
opposition between cosmopolitanism and nationalism/patriotism is genuine and 
well founded. The cosmopolitan, we are told, regards herself as a “citizen of the 
world” (a saying attributed to Diogenes). But does being a citizen of the world rule 
out also being a citizen also of some particular nation with special duties to its 
members? The title of an essay by Paul Gomberg (1990) (“Patriotism Is Like 
Racism”) announces that its conclusion is a Yes answer to this question. Others 
raise doubts (see Miller 2007). 

Here is a statement of cosmopolitan commitments by Thomas Pogge (2002, 169): 

“Three elements are shared by all cosmopolitan positions. First, individualism: the 
ultimate units of concern are human beings, or persons — rather than, say, family lines, 
tribes, ethnic, cultural, or religious communities, nations, or states. The latter may be 
units of concer only indirectly, in virtue of their individual members or citizens. 

Second, universality: the status of ultimate unit of concern attaches to every 
human being equally. . .not merely to some subset, such as men, aristocrats, Aryans, 
whites, or Muslims. Third generality: this special status has global force. Persons are 
ultimate units of concern for everyone — not only for their compatriots, fellow 
religionists, or suchlike.” Call this basic cosmopolitanism. 

This basic cosmopolitanism leaves it open what is involved in taking individual 
persons and only individual persons to be ultimate units of concern. Different 
principles might interpret requirements of concern in different ways. 

The concern that morality requires might be taken to consist in ascribing moral 
rights to all persons and requiring each person to respect everyone’s rights. The 
rights might be negative (requiring doing nothing against persons) or positive (doing 
things for persons) or a mix. Consider negative rights only, construed as telling us to 
refrain from wronging others by harming them in certain ways. This doctrine can 
take various forms, but perhaps its most prominent expression is Lockean libertar- 
ianism: people have natural moral rights, which forbid us to harm others in certain 
specific ways, and beyond that, each person is morally at liberty to live as she 
chooses so long as she refrains from wrongful harming. No one has any fundamental 
positive duties to assist others in their projects or enable them to have opportunities 
to enjoy resources or live well. One can acquire positive duties to benefit others by 
voluntary contract or promise and perhaps by other voluntary acts such as being the 
proximate cause of childbirth. Otherwise one’s moral duty is not to cause harm to 
others in ways that violate their rights, and that’s it. Or at least, there are no 
enforceable duties that warrant the use of coercion except duties not to harm. 
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Libertarian cosmopolitanism is concisely articulated in Robert Nozick’s Anarchy, 
State, and Utopia (1974). It denies that individuals have special duties to fellow 
countrymen unless they have voluntarily assumed such duties by their voluntary 
consent. In this respect, for the libertarian, duties to make sacrifices for one’s country 
are on the same footing as supposed duties to aid the needy or help everyone enjoy 
decent opportunities to choose among valuable activities and lead a flourishing life. 
And since the space of permissible conduct is wide according to libertarianism, the 
allowable scope for devoting oneself to patriotic causes is also extremely wide. 

Could taking all and only persons as ultimate units of concern as cosmopolitan- 
ism requires be compatible with a libertarianism that posits only constrained duties 
not to harm that are limited by national borders or social group membership? This 
could be a universal principle: each person has a duty to refrain from violating only 
the natural moral rights of her own countrymen. This view would countenance 
negative duties of partiality. 

This seems somehow incompatible with the idea of taking all and only persons as 
ultimate units of concern. There is no formal inconsistency, but it is hard to see how a 
sensible basic cosmopolitanism could take this form. 

There is a division within cosmopolitanism between moral views that take all 
moral duties to be negative duties not to harm and moralities that affirm positive 
duties to help others, provide them benefits, and improve their condition. One might 
say, the idea of being a citizen of the world suggests that the strong positive 
communal duties that noncosmopolitan moralities take to be binding on the mem- 
bers of limited social groups toward each other are extended and held to bind 
everyone to everyone. On this view, the very same moral duties that non- 
cosmopolitan moralities attach to the role of citizen of a nation or member of a 
significant social group, the cosmopolitan morality attaches to the generic role of 
being a person living amidst other persons on Earth. (This position could be 
extended beyond Earth, so it would require treating Martian persons and other 
extraterrestrials, if such there be, according to the exact same principles that apply 
to one’s dealings with Earthlings. The extension is hard to resist, but for simplicity 
this complication is set aside.) 

Again one could raise the question whether taking all and only persons as 
ultimate units of concern as basic cosmopolitanism requires could be compatible 
with a positive duty morality that posits only constrained duties to help that are 
limited by national borders or social group membership. 

Again, this seems somehow incompatible with the idea of taking all and only 
persons as ultimate units of concern. There is no formal inconsistency, but it is hard 
to see how a sensible basic cosmopolitanism could take this form. This is the 
Gomberg intuition. 

As stated, the positive side of cosmopolitanism is vague and also varies according 
to the strength and character of the duties that tend to be built into the social role of 
citizen or social group member. When one gets down to the fine grain of the content 
and substance of moral duties, there are many cosmopolitanisms. 

Also, it cannot literally be that the duties that nationalists affirm as binding fellow 
group members are simply made universal by cosmopolitan commitment. 
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A nationalism that requires one to kill outsiders or oppress them would not have a 
plausible counterpart in a cosmopolitan morality that included a duty to kill or 
oppress anyone or everyone. 

At this point this chapter employs a rough simplification. Construe the positive 
duties that commitment to a possible nonlibertarian cosmopolitanism imposes on us 
as duties of impartial beneficence. Each person has a cosmopolitan duty to improve 
the world by improving the life prospects or rights fulfillment of individual persons, 
now and in the future. This duty of impartial beneficence might be interpreted as 
more or less demanding. At the limit, cosmopolitanism interprets impartial benefi- 
cence as the entirety of the requirements of fundamental morality. At this limit 
cosmopolitan commitment would become a commitment to an act consequentialist 
morality: one ought always morally to do an act, of those available for choice, that 
would bring about an outcome no worse, as assessed by impartial standards, than the 
outcome of any other act one might instead have done. But without insisting on an 
act consequentialist maximizing construal of impartial beneficence requirements, 
this positive cosmopolitanism, beyond denying that there are duties of partiality to 
conationals or the national project, also insists that we are all bound by a significant 
impartial beneficence requirement. 

Here is another way to state the possible positive element of cosmopolitanism. It 
affirms a doctrine of basic equality — all persons have the same basic moral standing. 

And this basic moral standing possessed by all persons is set at a high standard. 
As Jeremy Waldron has observed (Waldron 2012), the commitment to human 
equality — the equality of all persons — assigns to all persons, the highborn and the 
lowborn alike, something close to the high standing that in hierarchical societies is 
supposed to attach only to the nobles as opposed to commoners. Again, the right of 
the nobles to lord it over others cannot be sensibly generalized. The suggestion being 
made here is that equal high standing has this content: each and every person is 
entitled to significant equal consideration of her interests in the determination of 
what actions ought to be done and which policies ought to be implemented. 

Without presuming to settle the large continuing moral disagreements regarding 
the plausible substantive content of cosmopolitan morality, this chapter notes the 
profound disagreement between libertarian cosmopolitanism and all versions of 
cosmopolitanism that affirm a strong duty of beneficence — either to increase the 
well-being of persons and its fair distribution or to promote the fulfillment of 
everyone’s basic moral rights (on the latter, see Sen 1982). 

Is there room for a plausible intermediate cosmopolitan position, according to 
which there are positive duties, going beyond requirements to refrain from harm, that 
are duties to promote the good or advance the rights fulfillment of members of some 
social groups but not all? Any view that countenances special-tie moral duties to act 
with special concern for friends and close family members is committed to a Yes 
answer. But arguably the special ties of close personal relations form a unique case. 
At least in the case of friendship, the duty of partiality is plausibly a constitutive 
element of a type of relationship that is an important human good. No partiality, 
no friendship. One need not accept this position to recognize it is a plausible 
contender. 
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But this is not a plausible claim if extended across the entire terrain of associa- 
tions and social relationships. No moral duty of partiality, then no football clubs, no 
universities, no business corporations, no associations of chess players, no nations? 
Hardly. 

The claim here is not that as a conceptual matter, a cosmopolitan morality of 
impartial principles could not include a broad requirement of partiality: Each person 
has moral duties specially to favor the members of her own associations and the 
partners in her own social relationships. The suggestion is normative: the claim looks 
weird and implausible. The question then arises whether there is something special 
about the nation and the nation-state that somehow puts it in the same putative 
special category in which personal relationships sit. 

Whether or not one is sympathetic to libertarian versions of cosmopolitanism, one 
can see a liberty rationale for denying the existence of enforceable positive moral 
duties. A spare morality limited to moral constraints against harmful wrongdoing 
leaves wide spaces in which individuals are morally at liberty to fashion their lives as 
they choose encumbered by positive duties to others. And one can see a liberty 
rationale for limits on positive duties — for a beneficence duty that stops short of 
becoming a maximizing act consequentialism that swallows up the entire duty realm. 
But is there a plausible liberty rationale for imposing on each person positive moral 
duties specially to favor her own association partners, even her partners in non- 
voluntary associations such as national communities? 

The questions raised in the preceding four paragraphs are not rhetorical questions. 
They provoke deep-seated disagreement. The discussion here urges negative 
answers, but the considerations raised are not dispositive. In the next section, the 
discussion shifts gears, surveying arguments for partiality different in kind. 


Taking Stock of the Arguments and Moving on to Others 


It is time to take stock. The discussion of arguments for duties of national and 
patriotic partiality has been narrow in scope. One argument considered was that on 
the assumption that special-tie duties to friends and close family members are 
acceptable, special-tie duties to those bound together in other types of associational 
relationships should also be deemed acceptable, to the degree that they satisfy the 
same conditions that justify friend and family partiality. The response was that no 
argument of this sort will justify acceptance of duties of partiality toward fellow 
members of large-scale anonymous associations such as national communities and 
nation-states. The reason is that duties of partiality, if binding at all, bind only in 
associations whose members are personally acquainted with one another. Intimate 
association might trigger required partiality; impersonal association does not. 

A second argument challenges that last claim, by asserting that across the board, 
for any relationship with persons in which one is a participant, if the relationship is 
valuable for its own sake, one must accept that the interests of relationship partners, 
in various ways depending on the type of relationship, impose on one reasons to 
further those interests. Rebuffing these demands for consideration of relationship 
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partners, in the absence of compelling reasons against giving consideration, is 
wronging them. The response to this argument was that these implications of 
being party to a valuable relationship do not hold across the board, even though 
they do seem to hold in particular relationships, notably friendship and love. Indeed 
the implausibility of that general claim as it applies in particular to large-scale 
anonymous associations undercuts it. 

These arguments for duties of patriotic partiality rely on the claim, simply put, 
that comradeship (national partiality being a form of comradeship) and colleague- 
ship are like friendship in relevant respects. But there are further arguments for what 
are in effect duties of patriotic partiality that do not rely on this analogy but instead 
appeal to different sources. It is time to survey some of these. 

At the start it may be worth mentioning that all the arguments for patriotic 
partiality canvassed in this chapter appeal to fundamental impartial principles to 
justify special-tie duties to fellow countrymen. All of the arguments are compatible 
with basic cosmopolitanism and indeed rely on its correctness. The arguments pit 
cosmopolitans versus cosmopolitans. It is possible to defend duties of partiality 
within a morality that is partialist all the way down (Oldenquist 1982; MacIntyre 
1984). One reason within the tradition and norms of one’s culture, and the rock- 
bottom claim, is that within, for example, our American culture, loyalty to Ameri- 
cans and devotion to the American nation are morally required. The views canvassed 
in this chapter proceed differently. They assert a universal agent-relative duty: each 
person should be loyal to her own country, to one or another extent (an agent-relative 
duty is one whose content cannot be specified without essential reference to the 
agent who has the duty; for this idea, see Nagel 1986). 

Michael Blake starts from the observation that states massively coerce insiders, 
those residing within its territory, but not outsiders. Each person has a moral right to 
autonomy, which this massive state coercion presumptively violates. To squash the 
presumption, compensation is owed, in each separate state, from those who benefit 
and support this coercion, to those bound by it. The coercion in any state’s system of 
criminal, contract, and tort law takes one of many possible forms and in this way 
favors some and disfavors others. Compensation thus comes to be specially owed to 
the disfavored. These considerations require strong norms of egalitarian distributive 
justice, specially compensating the disfavored, in each separate state, taken one by 
one. In this way Canadians come to have strong duties to favor Canadians, Mexicans 
to favor Mexicans, and so on, in the public policies of each distinct nation-state. (See 
Blake 2001, and for related arguments Miller 1998, 2010, also Risse 2012a, b, also 
Valentini 2011, and for criticism, Sangiovanni 2007, Abizadeh 2007 and Arneson 
2016.) 

Response: Coercing someone to induce that person to fulfill moral requirements 
she is anyway required to obey does not trigger a duty of compensation toward the 
coerced person. If morality includes strong requirements of beneficence with global 
scope, as the cosmopolitanism defended in this chapter affirms, coercing a person to 
comply with these beneficence requirements is not a presumptive violation of 
anyone’s right to autonomy. When the package of laws a state reinforces takes one 
of many possible forms, a justification is owed to those subject to the coercion, as to 
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why one package is being singled out for enforcement. But the justification need not 
take the form of compensation to the coerced person. The justification might consist 
in pointing to cosmopolitan duties to help the globally disadvantaged, conformity to 
which the coercion facilitates. Blake’s discussion raises the question: What is owed 
by insiders to outsiders as compared to what is owed to fellow insiders? But so far no 
ground has been supplied that delivers Blake’s answer, which in effect says that each 
separate state should favor its own. 

Nagel (2005, also Dworkin 1986) maintains that states both coerce inhabitants 
and also claim, and morally must claim, to be acting in the name of those coerced and 
with their authorization. This special involvement of the will triggers egalitarian 
justice demands that hold in each separate state taken one by one. So like Blake, 
Nagel affirms that each state should favor its own. The needs of insiders count for 
more than the needs of outsiders. Nagel adds that duties of social justice, to be 
binding, require effective state enforcement, or else the individual complying with 
the duty has no assurance her efforts will not be in vain, and anyway it will be unfair 
for some to comply and others to evade compliance. State enforcement of social 
justice, for now, is achieved only in each separate state, so justice, for now, is only 
binding within each separate state. (For discussion, see Cohen and Sabel 2006, Julius 
2006, and Moellendorf 2009.) 

Response: In a clear sense, anyone whose actions impinge or might impinge on 
others must be acting in the name of those possibly impinged upon and must be 
authorized by principles all should accept. This involvement of the will of others 
when one acts may be significant, but it issues only in a purely formal requirement 
that one do the right thing. It does not help us to pick out what acts or policies are 
morally right, and so does not help to determine the substantive content of what we 
owe to others, be they insiders or outsiders. Moreover, the claim that the state must 
claim to speak in the name of those subject to its laws in some further sense seems 
misguided. To one subject to the laws who complains he cannot authorize them, the 
state can say, “We understand our policies are not eliciting your authorization; 
nonetheless, these policies are right, for these reasons.” 

Regarding the claim that justice requires enforcement, one can reply that here on 
Earth as we know it, fulfillment of moral requirements is always partial and variable. 
Partial compliance can bring about some morally desirable results. The complier 
alongside noncompliers suffers from comparative unfaimess, but this defect is often 
outweighed by the moral gains brought about for beneficiaries of partial compliance. 

Andrea Sangiovanni (2007) suggests yet another impartial defense of partiality 
toward conationals. His suggestion is that within each well-functioning nation-state, 
people cooperate to bring it about that public goods such as the rule of law and basic 
security and safety that are necessary for anyone to enjoy a reasonable prospect of a 
good life are provided to all. This cooperation demands reciprocity from all members 
of the nation-state. The cooperation may be more onerous for the disadvantaged, so 
more is owed to them in return. In this way egalitarian justice requirements are 
triggered that apply in each nation-state taken one by one. 

Response: Networks and schemes of cooperation that secure important public 
goods do not fall neatly within national borders but overlap borders in complicated 
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ways. Some forms of important cooperation that plausibly trigger reciprocity 
requirements span the globe. Even confining our attention to intrastate cooperative 
schemes, some are local and regional rather than national. Also, if cooperative 
dispositions and behavior give rise to duties of reciprocity, the duties are owed not 
to all members of society but to the subset of cooperative individuals. Traced out in 
detail, the Sangiovanni considerations do not favor anything like a duty of 
conationals to favor each other. Also, reciprocity at the most abstract, perhaps 
most compelling level involves those who conscientiously do what is moral gener- 
ating in others a special duty to do the same. This does not tell us what those moral 
principles require and so does not tell against the flat denial of duties of national 
partiality. 


The Upshot 


In the previous section, some prominent arguments for construing social justice 
requirements as binding members of each nation-state taken separately were con- 
sidered and counterarguments advanced. These arguments for cabined social justice 
amount to arguments for duties of national partiality. 

The reader of this chapter might judge the counterarguments to be weak and one 
or more of these defenses of duties of national partiality to be successful. But even if 
one is convinced by the counterarguments, and rightly so, the existence of unsound 
arguments for a conclusion is compatible with the claim that the conclusion is 
nonetheless true. The next argument that comes around the bend might be sound. 
Or the conclusion might be taken to be self-evident or a rock-bottom fundamental 
principle in the correct moral system. 

However, if repeated attempts to find sound arguments supporting a view turn up 
only conspicuously weak attempts, at some point one should entertain the suspicion 
that the view one has found intuitively plausible is in fact false. Maybe that is the 
case with proposed duties of national partiality. 


Permissions to Show Patriotic and Nationalist Favoritism 


Suppose it is conceded that there are no fundamental moral duties binding on each 
person and requiring her patriotically to favor the interests of fellow countrymen 
above others or to promote specially the nationalist project of her own nation. As 
already noted, this concession would still leave the door open to holding that 
morality permits each individual voluntarily to favor these particular interests of 
partiality. The permission to favor one’s own is simply included in the personal 
prerogative that each person enjoys, to pursue any interests that she chooses, so long 
as the pursuit would not violate any basic rights of others (on the personal prerog- 
ative, see Scheffler 1982). This Scheffler personal prerogative is limited, in the 
cosmopolitanism this chapter seeks to support, by a significant impartial duty of 
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beneficence. The personal prerogative shrinks in scope as one judges that the duty of 
impartial beneficence has more, and still more, weight, when it conflicts with other 
reasons for action. At the limit, the cosmopolitan norm of acting as a citizen of the 
world becomes a demanding act consequentialist norm that serves as the sole 
fundamental moral principle. But it may be worth emphasizing that a moral doctrine 
that includes a significant impartial beneficence requirement is along an important 
dimension allied with the consequentialist against advocates of any version of 
libertarianism. 

Also, the position reached so far has already pulled off the moral grandeur and 
tinsel that many people associate with ideals of patriotism and national partiality. So 
far from being the highest and noblest principle that should command our allegiance, 
national partiality is permissible only on the same footing as any innocent interest 
one might take in anything that strikes one’s fancy, from shopping for fancy clothes 
to bingo playing to watching cute cat videos. And insofar as favoring fellow 
countrymen and the national project crosses a line and would involve one in 
violating anyone’s basic moral rights, the patriot drops to a lower moral level than 
the innocent fan of cat videos and the like. 


A Backdoor Justification of Patriotic Partiality? 


However, nationalism and patriotism, rebuffed at the front door of moral justifica- 
tion, might yet find entry through the back door. Denying that fundamental moral 
principles include duties of patriotism or national partiality is fully compatible with 
judging that duties of partiality to fellow countrymen and to the national project are 
indirectly justified on instrumental grounds. Acting in patriotic ways and behaving in 
ways that advance the national project might be endorsable on this basis. 

A general case can be made for embracing a multilevel morality. This moral 
framework is familiar from discussions of consequentialism (Armeson 2019) but is 
plausible from nonconsequentialist standpoints as well. Even if appearing not at all 
in fundamental-level moral principles, nationalism and patriotism might show up as 
justified norms, in some possible and perhaps likely circumstances, at derivative 
levels of moral thinking. 

Fundamental moral principles, taken together, determine what actions among 
those available for choice are morally required, permitted, and forbidden. In another 
terminology, fundamental principles constitute a criterion of what is morally right 
and wrong. A familiar clarification insists that a criterion of right and wrong action 
need not necessarily also function as a practical decisionmaking guide for individ- 
uals choosing what to do. Human persons have limited disposition to do what is 
impartially justified and also limited abilities to sift through candidate moral reasons 
and figure out which ones really contribute to determining what is impartially 
justified. In addition, they have limited capacity to learn the empirical facts that 
are germane to decision problems they face and limited ability to integrate the facts 
of which they are aware into their reasoning about what should be done. 
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Given these motivational and cognitive deficits that simply ride along with being 
human, then whatever fundamental moral principles require, training people to apply 
those principles directly to their situation to decide what to do in each decision 
problem they face would be a poor strategy for eliciting conformity to the principles. 
This point is familiar in discussions of consequentialist moral principles (Hare 1981; 
Railton 1984). But it holds for any moral doctrine, consequentialist or non- 
consequentialist, provided the doctrine includes within itself a concern for bringing 
about a greater rather than a lesser degree of fulfillment of its own principles and 
includes a requirement on individuals that they strive to secure greater fulfillment. 

This train of thought leads to the idea that morality ought to have a multilevel 
structure. At the bottom, foundational level are principles that determine what 
actions are morally permitted, forbidden, and required. At upper levels are subordi- 
nate norms that are tools for bringing about greater fulfillment of foundational 
principles. How many levels there should be, of what sorts, should be decided on 
instrumental grounds. One possibility is that there should be a public morality of 
rules for conduct that are easy to understand, are simple to apply and administer, and 
are crafted to make generally modest demands on human motivation. Legal rules 
enforced by the state, overlapping in their requirements on individual conduct with 
these public morality rules, are another likely subordinate level. Social norms and 
codes of conduct attaching to various social rules form another layer or layers. 

Another source of complexity in a multilevel system arises from the fact that a 
criterion of right and wrong, besides not necessarily being also a reasonable 
decisionmaking guide to choice of action, is also not necessarily what should 
motivate an individual as she deliberates and acts. The motive from which one 
acts can affect the value one’s action brings about, and being motivated by the desire 
to do what is morally right can reduce the value one could gain. A simple example is 
that when lovers kiss, they will gain more from the kissing if they are motivated by 
sexual desire or personal love rather than by abstract concern to do the right thing. 

A further source of complexity is that some goods have motivational components. 
For Inez and Izzy to have a friendship, each must have affection for the other and be 
disposed specially to boost the welfare of the other, and the disposition to favor must 
be caused by the attitude of affection. To illustrate the complexity in this situation, 
consider how a simple welfarist act consequentialism should deal with friendship. If 
friendship is a great good in human life, then acts of forming and sustaining 
friendship will in many circumstances be morally right acts according to this 
consequentialist principle. This is so even though the disposition specially to aid 
one’s friend risks doing wrong sometimes according to consequentialism, and even 
if being so disposed makes some wrongdoing inevitable. These wrong acts are 
wrong, though brought about by acts that are right. A similar situation can arise if 
the foundational moral principles deemed correct are nonconsequentialist. 

In a multilevel morality, foundational moral principles might be cosmopolitan and 
register no concessions at all to supposed imperatives of patriotic priority, yet 
subordinate principles might include imperatives of patriotic priority. This could 
occur in circumstances in which promotion of patriotism would be instrumentally 
beneficial in bringing about greater fulfillment of the foundational principles. 
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(Goodin 1988 discusses how an act consequentialist morality might incorporate 
special duties to fellow countrymen in this way; see also Ameson 2003.) 

One can easily imagine that such circumstances actually obtain. If people in each 
separate country come to love and support their own country’s culture and in 
situations and develop a general disposition to be favorable to fellow countrymen, 
the overall result might be that impartial principles are fulfilled to a greater extent 
overall than they would be if people lacked patriotism. This overall result might still 
obtain even if patriotic impulses sometimes lead to morally wrong acts of partiality. 
Patriotism among Greeks and Turks, for example, might have this effect: Turks 
better fulfill impartial duties they owe to other Turks, and Greeks better fulfill 
impartial duties they owe to other Greeks, and these moral gains are not fully offset 
by a further effect of this patriotism: namely, it leads patriotic Greeks to violate 
impartial moral duties owed to Turks and patriotic Turks to violate impartial duties 
owed to Greeks. 

Of course, no actual set of moral practices and beliefs in any country conforms to 
any plausible multilevel moral system. But existing layered moral systems that 
include norms prescribing duties of patriotic partiality might come closer to fulfilling 
correct multilevel norms than they would if the duties of patriotism were eliminated. 

The significance of this matter for the moral assessment of norms prescribing 
patriotism and for the assessment of extreme cosmopolitan rejection of such norms is 
twofold. First, by ignoring this matter, a theorist might be led to condemn norms of 
patriotism that are in fact, in a way, defensible. That is, the patriotic norms might be 
part of a package of secondary norms support and implementation of which would 
be instrumentally effective in prompting the degree to which fundamental moral 
requirements are fulfilled. 

The second way in which this matter might be significant is that someone 
considering extreme cosmopolitan rejection of patriotism and national partiality at 
the level of fundamental moral principle might be led incorrectly to oppose that 
condemnation by failing to notice its compatibility with endorsement of patriotic 
norms as instruments for bringing about fulfillment of patriotism-eschewing funda- 
mental principles. 

Should we expect patriotism to elicit this indirect endorsement? Perhaps a simple 
Yes or No answer is unlikely. The answer depends on circumstances. When patriotic 
sentiment rallies people to struggle against colonial oppression of their homeland, it 
likely does good. When patriotic sentiment rallies people to support unjust wars of 
conquest for national glory or unjust trampling on rights of inhabitants of the land 
who do not belong to the national community, it likely does harm. 

One might object that in these examples, the pro-patriotism norms assumed to be 
in play are too coarse-grained. For any coarse-grained pro-patriotism norm that 
might look defensible, there will always be available a more nuanced norm that 
gives support only to patriotism when it is instrumentally beneficial according to 
cosmopolitan values and denies support when it is not instrumentally beneficial in 
this way. But the general considerations that justify putting in place multilevel 
morality undercut this objection. Norms that humans are to be trained to obey 
must be coarse-grained to some extent. 
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That said, one might suspect that inculcating gung ho patriotism is never instru- 
mentally justified even if it promises short-term gains in fulfillment of impartial 
principles. One should inculcate local solidarity only along with the understanding 
that the true fundamental solidarity principle has the widest possible scope, 
encompassing all persons and equal consideration for all. When opposition to 
national oppression is spurred by nationalism of the oppressed, the tables are often 
turned and former oppressed become new oppressors. Hindu opposition to British 
colonial rule of India becomes support for Hindu domination of Muslims. 

If that suspicion of the merits of inculcating gung ho patriotism should prove 
correct, then invoking the possibility of instrumental justification would not do much 
to rehabilitate the assessment of patriotism from the standpoint of extreme cosmo- 
politan principles. Patriotism, regarded as a possibly useful sled dog, would always 
be on a tight harness. Given that a complete set of fundamental moral principles has 
been identified and found to imply that patriotic partiality could not be intrinsically 
morally desirable, it becomes an empirical question to what degree patriotic partial- 
ity might be instrumentally advantageous or disadvantageous in given circumstances 
for fulfillment of impartial principles. This chapter’s discussion stops here and does 
not hazard guesses as to what the answer to this empirical question might be in one or 
another set of circumstances. 


Summary and Future Directions 


This chapter argues against the justifiability of patriotism and national partiality. That 
is to say, the chapter urges that there are no sound moral duties of patriotism or 
national partiality. The argument appeals to a claim, which many deny, that cosmo- 
politanism is morally required, and that the most plausible version of cosmopolitan- 
ism leaves no room for justifiable moral duties of patriotism or national partiality. To 
confirm or disconfirm the claim, further inquiry into the varieties of cosmopolitanism 
and their moral grounding might prove fruitful. Cosmopolitanism in its extreme 
versions opposes popular common sense convictions deeply rooted in people’s 
motivations. Common sense convictions are inconsistent, so opposition to common 
sense does not tend to show that a proposed moral position is incorrect. But the huge 
gap between cosmopolitan demands and people’s motivations suggests the doctrine 
is impracticably utopian. But this is not so: even if we humans are never going to 
conform fully with cosmopolitan demands, conformity varies by degree, and more is 
better than less. 
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identify the goods with respect to which conationals are supposed or entitled to be 
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less pervasive a philosophical problem that it might seem. The problem is not 
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Introduction 


One point of contention in the global justice debate is the tension between cosmo- 
politanism and nationalism. Cosmopolitanism holds that individuals are the basic 
unit of moral respect and are entitled to equal moral consideration regardless of their 
citizenship and nationality (e.g., Brock 2013). Nationalism, on the other hand, takes 
national membership to be of moral significance and that it is permissible if not 
morally obligatory for individuals to show special concern for their conationals. This 
national partiality, as we can call this idea of special concern for conationals, is 
commonly regarded as a core feature of patriotism. 

The challenge of national partiality for the cosmopolitan ideal of global justice is 
the basic question in this draft. This chapter will presume the ideal of “cosmopolitan 
egalitarianism,” which holds that global distributive justice requires that our global 
distributive principles, at their most fundamental articulation, ought to allocate the 
relevant social and economic goods to individuals impartially without distinction of 
nationality or citizenship (e.g., Caney 2006; Moellendorf 2002; Beitz). Its main 
question then is what nationality partiality implies for this global egalitarian ideal. 

It is worth noting, however, that the problem of nationality and global justice is 
only one case of a general problem of moral philosophy. This is the problem of how 
morality, typically presumed to be impartial and universal, coheres with the various 
personal and partial concerns that add value to the lives of ordinary individuals (e.g., 
Keller 2013). How is special concern, say for one’s friends and family, consistent 
with moral impartiality and universalism? Must the fact of partiality compromise the 
ideal of moral impartiality? Or do we want to say that ideally there is no space within 
morality for partial pursuits and special obligations? Or, as is more appealing, is 
there a way of reconciling, without reduction, both impartial and partial values? The 
chapter begins by examining the problem of partiality for morality more generally as 
this helps locate the underlying basic issues for the more specific problem of national 
partiality and global justice. 


The Problem of Moral Partiality 


Is partiality as such a problem of morality? That is, is it a problem with respect to 
what persons owe to each other? Does our exercise or show of partial concern or 
special interest straightaway entail that individuals are failing in their general duties 
to persons at large? 

Well, at least as stated, the question is just too vague to allow for any interesting 
response qua moral issue. The die-hard fan of a football club is entirely partial to her 
favorite football team and will support and cheer enthusiastically for its success over 
other clubs. But how is this partiality in itself an offense against morality? Grant it, if 
her adoration turns her into a fanatic (thus becoming truer to the original sense of 
being a “fan”), and she goes around vandalizing or assaulting backers of opposing 
clubs, then her partiality for team presents a moral problem. But it is not her team- 
directed partiality as such that is morally problematic, but the fact that she engages in 
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destructive conduct (even though she is acting in the name of his patronage). Finally, 
if a person’s devotion to her sports team makes her derelict in her duties to family or 
colleagues or society, her partiality will raise moral questions. 

But partiality as such in this case of fanship raises no moral problems. It may be a 
matter of interest for practical reason why one would support that club over this, but 
this partiality per se is not of interest morally speaking. For instance, it is of interest 
how this preference for a sports team can present a reason for action. After all, her 
reason for supporting her sports team may be random, may defy rational explanation, 
or may be just a matter of taste (she just likes the team colors) as if she were 
preferring chocolate over vanilla. But as interesting as this is for practical reason, 
by itself it poses no moral question. That is, it raises no question concerning the 
moral matter of what we owe to each other. 

Similarly, that a parent loves her own children, especially, and thus shows them 
more attention is of course a case of partiality. But again how is that of a problem of 
morality by itself? In fact, isn’t this is what it means to love someone? To love 
everyone equally defies the definition of what it means to love. Rousseau’s quip that 
the cosmopolitan claims to love the world in order to have the excuse of loving no 
one better reflects the actual human condition (Rousseau 1997, 158). In fact, a parent 
ought to, we would think, specially love her own children. A parent who claims to 
love all children equally and impartially is someone we would likely accuse of 
failing as a parent. 

Now, as with the football fanatic, if a person’s love for her child leads her to fail in 
her outstanding moral duties to others, then of course her love for her child has 
become a moral problem. But it is not the partiality of loving her child (more) that is 
the problem but the fact she has gone on to act in ways that has wronged others in the 
name of this partiality. Or if an agent who is unfairly advantaged in an unjust society 
and his partiality for his child compels him to use resources that are not rightly his to 
his own advantage, then this is also a problem of justice or morality. But it is because 
he is using more than his fair share of resources that is the injustice, not his special 
love for or his partiality towards my child. This last point, about the exercise of 
partiality that involves the use of unjust gains, is an important point about partiality 
and justice that this chapter will return to below. But the thing to note now is that 
parental partiality in the form of loving one’s own children more is not by itself a 
moral problem. Parental partiality as such raises no interesting issue of morality. 
Again, it may pose interesting issues of practical reasons, but as such it is a non- 
problem for morality (unless one holds an extremely austere view of morality that 
calls into question any agential concern, including room for personal projects, that is 
not directed at all persons impartiality). 

Finally, the same can be said for friendship. It is an essential part of what it means 
to be in a friendship that you are partial to your friend in some respect. But how is 
that by itself a problem of morality? Again, this might be an interesting issue of 
practical reason, and philosophers can discuss the rational basis of friendship. But 
friendship partiality as such is not a moral problem. (Assuming that I am permitted at 
least some times to devote a given amount of time and resources especially to 
myself, why would it be wrong for me to devote the same amount of resource and 
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time to a friend instead?) To the contrary, human life would be socially and 
psychological impoverished were there no such thing and moral room for partiality 
among friends. 

As with other forms of partiality, moral wrongs can be committed in the name of 
friendship. But it is not partiality as such that is the moral problem but the wrong that 
is done in the name (even if falsely) of friendship. 

In other words, for the issue of partiality to become an interesting or even a real 
moral question, we must first know what is it that a person is being partial about. In 
short, the real moral problem stated in the form of a question is: “partiality with 
respect to what?” 

To reiterate, the arguments above do not deny that partiality raises interesting 
philosophical questions. As mentioned, partiality presents interesting questions of 
practical reason as to why an agent would want to care more for some — a sports club, 
some children, or some persons — when it might seem that the objective properties 
associated with them are also found in others. But it is hasty to assume that partiality 
as such must present a moral problem. 

If the above discussion is rather obvious, it nonetheless clarifies what is it that 
needs to be justified when we are asked to justify partiality. As a moral question, 
what relevant are not the reasons a person might have for being partial to anything. A 
person could be moved to be partial for all kinds of reasons or even for no discernible 
reason. Having partial concerns of various kinds might well be just a part of her 
conception of the good life, and there is no requirement of rightness and wrongness 
that anyone accounts for her conception of the good rationally to the satisfaction of 
all others. What is relevant is that the partiality be exercised within the constraints of 
morality. What justice, e.g., requires is that the partiality, whatever its value is to the 
agent (whether or not others can appreciate this value), be exercised within the limits 
as established by the rules of justice. The issue is not whether or not there are 
justifying reasons for an agent to be partial, but the background conditions in which 
she may express her partiality (whatever the value of that is to her). For a contrast, it 
can be said that the real question is not whether a case of partiality is rational but 
whether it is morally legitimate. 

It seems that in the debate on partiality, the philosophical discussion sometimes 
mistakenly conflates the question why something (or a special relationship) has 
value and the question whether partiality towards that thing (or the relationship) is 
justifiable. To illustrate, there is much discussion in the philosophical literature on 
friendship partiality that focuses on why friendship has value. Many of these rival 
theories are correct in that friendship is valuable in so many different ways, and so 
these theories are wrong to the extent that they claim to have identified one key and 
decisive reason why friendship is valuable. But the bigger mistake is made when 
these arguments conclude that because friendship has value, partiality towards 
friends is morally justifiable. But to say that something is valuable to you does not 
give you straightaway a right to favor it at the expense of others. Justifying the value 
of friendship is one thing, justifying the means by which we may express the value of 
friendship is another. Only the latter raises a moral problem in the sense of what we 
owe to all others. ...examples... 
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Partiality of What? 


As noted above, partiality of support (as in fanship), partiality of love (as in loving 
one’s children more), or partiality of treatment (as in friendship) are not problems of 
morality. This is because there is no general moral requirement that we owe all sports 
club equal allegiance, or that we owe all children equal amounts of love, or that we 
owe all persons equal attention and treatment. If morality, to the contrary, demands, 
say, that we love all children equally (which thankfully it does not because it is 
unclear what this would mean), then parental love for children is a morally offensive 
instance of partiality. 

Thus, to locate any moral problem of partiality, the first question to ask is: what it 
is that persons in a given type of relationship are supposed or entitled to be partial 
about; that is, “Partiality with respect to what?” Only then can it be decided whether 
a given case of partiality raises a moral problem. To illustrate this point, consider the 
issue of partially among friends. 

Conventionally, it is taken as a given that, among other things, friends endorse 
and take an interest in each other’s projects; that they have special concern for each 
other’s well-being; and take some interest as well in the relationships of the friend. 
One would devote time and attention to a friend that she need not do for strangers. 

Taking these as some of the currency of friendship partiality — time, personal 
attention, sharing interest and special concern — that is, as the sort of things that 
friends are supposed to be partial about if they are to be meaningful in a friendship, it 
should be clear that friendship partiality with respect to these goods do not imme- 
diately pose a moral problem. This is because there is no general moral requirement 
that individuals devote equal and impartial attention to all persons; that they support 
and adopt the personal projects of all individuals impartially, that they take equal 
interests in the projects of everyone. The typical things that friendship is partial about 
are not normally the kinds of goods that morality would require that we bestow on all 
persons equally and impartially. 

Even with respect to social justice, friendship partiality by itself does not present a 
problem. It is normally accepted that one may use whatever resources that one is 
rightly entitled to partially benefit a friend. To insist that social justice entails that one 
must use one’s legitimate resources in ways that are truly impartial is an implausible 
idea of what social justice is. For that matter, it is consistent with social justice that 
one uses one’s fair share to do whatever one wishes — to favor friends, to promote 
interest of one’s children, to support one’s favorite team, to further personal projects 
— so long as background justice is not upturned. In short, even the use of resources 
partially to favor some is not a moral problem if the resources that are so used are 
resources that one is morally entitled to. 

The above discussion, however, helps locate where friendship partiality becomes 
potentially problematic. It is objectionable when the partiality entails the use of 
goods or moral currencies that are not within one’s discretion or moral authority to 
deploy partially. Consider the case of partiality with respect to economic resources. 
While it is acceptable for an agent to use such resources when they are rightly hers as 
she sees fit, it is a different story when the resources don’t rightly belong to her. 
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Resources that are not rightly hers by definition do not fall within her discretionary 
right to deploy as she wishes for the simple reason that she is not even entitled to 
them in the first place. It is not partiality as such among friends that raises moral 
questions. What raises a moral problem is partiality with respect to goods that are not 
rightly or justly allocated among persons in the first place. 

Thus, the question whether friendship partiality is a moral problem — or a problem 
of justice specifically — gets traction only when we know what the friendship 
partiality in question consists in, that is, its partiality with respect to what. If you 
live in a clearly unjust society, in which you happen to possess more than your fair 
share of social resources, then using your holdings to favor friends, family, or 
personal projects is a morally problematic partiality. But what taints the partiality 
is the fact of background injustice. What makes the partiality a moral problem in this 
case is not that you favor your friends or family, but that you are using resources that 
are not rightly yours to favor friends and family. This is what cronyism is. Cronyism 
is the use of resources or goods to favor friends that are explicitly not within your 
discretion or right to utilize as you wish. This includes “social” resources, such as 
positions of power or influence and public offices. For example, it is wrong for a 
politician to hire someone just because she is a friend since the resource of political 
or public office is not hers to use in that way. Likewise, it is morally unacceptable 
and illegal in the majority of well-ordered societies, for a firm to engage in “reverse” 
“partiality” and not hire a person because of her race or gender since this is a 
violation of the duty of nondiscrimination that is owed to all impartiality. 

It is noted above that showing special attention and interest to one’s friends as 
such is morally neutral. But as always in moral matters, things can break down in 
extreme situations. In moral emergency cases, it can be imagined that special 
attention to friends be illegitimate. Imagine, for a simple example, your attending 
to your friend’s genuine complaints about her workplace politics versus providing 
emergency rescue for a needy stranger. Giving special attention to your friend in this 
a case is clearly wrong. In this extreme case, special attention, normally acceptable, 
becomes unacceptable because attention in light of the circumstance has become a 
relevant moral good. The point from this example can be extended: in a society that 
is severely morally compromised, we can imagine that even something as generally 
innocuous like giving more time to your friend’s needs can be morally strained. 

A general rule of thumb can be derived from this: the more morally compromised 
a society is, the harder it can be to justify partiality with respect to certain important 
goods. But again, this is not because partiality as such is a problem. Rather it is that 
partiality with respect to certain goods (under the given situation) is a problem. To 
illustrate again, in an ideally just society, an actor can with confidence use the 
resources in her possession to favor whatever projects and relationships she might 
have, and remain secure in the knowledge that justice is upheld. For instance, she can 
devote money to her child’s music classes, buy him books, and provide him with 
private tutoring (on the assumption that other children and their parents are not 
wrongly denied similar opportunities by society). That some families may prefer not 
to purchase these services in light of other things they care more for is not a problem 
if there is background justice in society. But in a society that fails to live up to our 
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expectations of distributive justice, then exercising partiality with respect to 
resources becomes potentially problematic. Or as mentioned, a_ severely 
compromised society in which there are many needy strangers can make it morally 
difficult even for persons to ordinarily give special attention to friends and loved 
ones. 

The lesson from this is that if partiality is important and that morality must have 
space for it, then society must take care to ensure that social relations are not so 
morally compromised as to make it impossible for people to be partial towards some 
without violating their impartial obligations to others. 


Nationality and Cosmopolitan Justice 


To take stock of the above comments, partiality itself is a not moral issue. The moral 
question is when does partiality become morally objectionable, such as when does 
friendship or kinship degenerate into cronyism or nepotism. To address this, the real 
question is: “Partiality of What?” That is, with respect to what goods do we believe 
that conationals are more deserving than others? 

Consider now the question of national partiality and global justice. As mentioned, 
the question concerns the difficulty national partiality might pose for the cosmopol- 
itan ideal of global distributive justice. The cosmopolitan conception requires that 
the global institutions (and principles that regulate these institutions) that regulate the 
economic relations between countries and that determine the benefits of such 
interactions be impartially justifiable to all persons. That is, the global institutional 
order that allocates the world’s share of economic entitlements ought to be impar- 
tially with respect to persons’ nationality and citizenship. This impartiality require- 
ment that we expect of our distributive institutions is not an alien concept. To the 
contrary, it is the keystone of any plausible conception of domestic justice that our 
local political, economic and social institutions treat all persons under its dominion 
impartially with equal respect and consideration. No doubt exporting this ideal of 
institutional impartiality to the global domain is a lot more controversial. But this 
demanding conception of global justice, with its requirement of national impartiality, 
stands in vivid contrast with national partiality, and so will serve as an excellent foil 
against which to examine the force of national partiality. The discussion below thus 
assumes the cosmopolitan egalitarian ideal. (But the basic points of the discussion 
should apply, mutatis mutandis, against some other ideal of global justice.) 

Nationalism is a complex phenomenon. It is not the purpose of this chapter to 
defend nationalism. The discussion presumes that there are not only acceptable but 
valuable forms of nationalism (e.g., liberal nationalism), and that basic to a justifi- 
able nationalism is the ideal that members of a nation have a range of various special 
concer and obligations to each other, obligations that they need not owe to non- 
members at large (e.g., Miller 1995, 2007). The basic question is as follows: is 
conational partiality consistent with the demands of cosmopolitan egalitarianism? To 
properly answer this question, as suggested above, the first question to ask is: what is 
it that fellow conationals are partial about? 
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One way conationals are partial to each other is the presence of some common 
affinity or bonds of solidarity among members. This national affinity implies some 
understanding among fellow nationals of themselves as members of a distinctive 
community or society. It might even turn on some imagined or mythical story of 
common ancestry or a shared history based on some founding events and the like. 
That national affinity and other forms of cohesive social identities can coalesce 
around mythical, i.e., falsehoods, do present interesting questions about whether 
national affinity can be wholly rational. But although the matter of how irrational or 
nonrational beliefs can motivate and provide reasons for action do present interesting 
puzzles for practical reasoning, it raises no perplexing moral question as such. 
People have strong religious commitments and affinities that defy complete rational 
justification; yet by themselves, religious affinities are neither just nor unjust, their 
irrationality or rationality notwithstanding. Likewise, that some individuals have a 
sense of affinity towards some others along “constructed” national lines is neither 
here nor there from the point of view of global justice. 

Now, if a nation’s conception of itself is that it is superior to others, and in virtue 
of this believes itself entitled to dominate and subjugate them or to claim exclusively 
for its members more than its fair share of the world’s resources, then, of course, 
there raises a moral problem. But this is because some extra content has been given 
to the partiality other than affinity as such. 

Some may see conational partiality to take the form of a special attachment to 
one’s nation’s achievements and accomplishments. National pride is necessarily 
partially directed at one’s own national community. With this capability to take 
special pride in a nation’s success, however, must come the symmetrical capacity to 
share in its failures, including the willingness to acknowledge and atone for its past 
wrongs. But either way, this partiality with respect to a nation’s success or failures, is 
by itself neither morally justified nor unjustified. That Americans take special pride 
in, say, their success in landing humans on the moon, is not by itself a moral 
problem. Again, it raises other interesting philosophical questions of how the success 
of some members of a collective can be passed onto to other members of the 
collective. Among other things, it introduces the important questions of collective 
identity agency, and responsibility. For instance, how does an American who was not 
even born at the time of the moon landing share in that sense of accomplishment and 
take pride in it, which surely she can. But these questions of practical reasons are not 
moral questions of the sort that involves the issue of what we owe to persons in 
general. There is nothing per se morally objectionable about being partial towards 
one’s nation’s success (and failures). 

Another object of conational partiality, however, comes closer to being a moral 
issue. This is that conationals may be partial to each other by being specially 
concemed for each other. This partiality with respect to concern may seem to 
trespass into the territory of morality since it is one ideal of morality that persons 
show equal concern for all. But on some reflection, this is still too quick. Partiality 
with respect to how we show concern is a common feature of human life. Parents 
have special concern for their children. This is not just a sociological fact I am stating 
but a normative one. It would be a failed parent who is incapable of this special 
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concern. Similarly friends are expected to show special concern for each other, and 
so on. For a moral question to emerge, it has to be specified what special concern 
amounts to substantively. 

So the matter has to be further pursued by asking, “Special concern with respect 
to what?” Suppose it is special concern with respect to happiness or well-being. Here 
at least a tension with morality and justice is emerging. Suppose morality requires 
that people regard the well-being of everyone equally. Then partiality towards the 
well-being of some over others (as in the case of parents with respect to their own 
children) has the burden of justification. 

But on the conception of global distributive justice that takes the moral good to be 
impartially distributed to be that of the resources produced through international 
economic interaction, partiality with respect to well-being poses no conflict as such. 
A person may be partial towards the well-being of her friends or child, but so long as 
she do not use more than her fair and rightful share of resources as justly determined, 
her partiality raises on moral conflict. Thus, if global distributive justice is primarily 
concemed with the fair allocation of resources among persons, partial concern for 
the happiness of some over others is not a problem per se. This partial concern for 
some presents no moral issue since the relevant moral currency that must meet the 
requirement of impartiality is not the expression of concern but the distribution of 
resources. 

But showing partial concern for the happiness of some will typically require 
spending more resources on them. How can special concern be consistent with 
impartiality with respect to resources in this case? Is the devoting resources towards, 
say, optional extracurricular activities for one’s own child at odds with what justice 
with respect to resource distribution requires, especially if expending these resources 
elsewhere would bring about more impartial benefits for society? Or, to stick to the 
international context, would it be acceptable for a rich country to devote more 
resources to its own projects in the name of national partiality, when redirecting 
these resources to poorer regions in the world would appear to be a fairer resource- 
distribution? It might appear, then, that partiality with respect to resources does 
introduce a moral challenge under a resource-based approach to distributive justice. 

Yet, on further reflection, partiality with respect to resources is not necessarily 
unjust even on a resource-based approach to justice. This partiality is not unjust 
when the resources you have (with which you are using to partially favor some 
persons) rightly belong to you. When just institutions with respect to resource 
distribution are in place, then it follows that whatever resources persons come to 
possess within this arrangement are rightly theirs, and therefore theirs to use as they 
please — to further personal projects, promote the interest of relatives and friends etc. 
— so long as background just arrangements are not undermined as a result. At the 
global level, this means that conational partiality with respect to resource use is 
justifiable under a global institutional order that is antecedently just. That is, if the 
resources that countries possess are justly theirs, as determined by a just international 
economic order, then national partiality with respect to resources is not unjust since it 
involves the use of resources that the actors are entitled to and within their right to 
use as they please. Conational partiality with respect to resources is not 
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illegitimate if this partiality is exercised in the context of background global justice 
(e.g., Brock 2009; Tan 2003, 2005). 

The wrinkle, of course, is that we do not live in a world in which background 
economic and social justice are in place. Quite to the contrary, in fact, thus when the 
unjustly advantaged nations use resources in their possession to further their own 
national ends, they are using resources that are not rightly their to further the partial 
interests of some over others. In this case, partiality with respect to resources is 
unjust for the basic reason that it involves the discretionary use of resources by actors 
who have no just title to them in the first place. 

This is where the core of the moral problem of partiality lies. It is not partiality as 
such that is the moral problem; it is partiality with respect to a good that one has no 
rightful claim over that generates the moral problem. To properly locate the moral 
problem of partiality, it must first be known with respect to what good the partiality is 
about, and then ask if that good is a good that the partial actor is rightly entitled to it 
and thus within her right to do with it as she pleases. 

The central claim of the above is not that partiality is never a moral problem. The 
main point is that the moral problem of partiality is not the problem of partiality as 
such. Much of the literature has been focused on relations such as parent-child 
relationships, friendships, and so on, as if the moral issue concerns that of partiality 
with respect to whom. But the moral question is easier to identify when we attend to 
the question partiality of what, that is if we shift the focus of inquiry to the good the 
partiality involves. Again, the real moral problem of partiality is the problem of 
claiming and using more than one’s rightful share of goods to favor personal projects 
and relationships. 

The problem of national partiality and global justice has to be clarified in this 
way then. What is global justice committed to, and what are conationals suppos- 
edly partial about that might contradict the demands of global justice? On a 
resource-focus approach to global distributive justice, there is nothing per se unjust 
about conationals having special affinity for and identification with each other, or 
even taking a special interest in each other’s happiness. Moreover, it can be 
acceptable for conationals to devote more resources to each other’s needs on the 
condition that these resources have been justly assigned to them and so rightfully 
theirs to use in that way. So even on the resource approach, partiality with respect 
to resources is not unjust if the partiality occurs against the background of just 
distribution. 

The problem of course is that in our world, in the absence of this background 
justice, partiality with respect to resources among those who possess more is morally 
tainted. In the absence of background justice, no rich nation may exercise national 
partiality and be confident that it is not using more that its just share. Thus if 
partiality with respect to resources among persons in general, and conational par- 
tiality, specifically, are to free from this moral taint, then it will be in the interest of all 
moral agents for whom partiality is just an intrinsic and valuable feature of a 
meaning human life to strive for a more just world. Only in this context can we be 
confident that partiality with respect to resource use is consistent with the demands 
of justice. 
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To summarize: Is conationality partiality a problem for global justice? This 
depends on what it is that conationals are being partial about, and what global justice 
requires of them. In other words, we need first a conception of global justice — what 
goods are we required to impartially distribute to all person in the world regardless of 
nationality — and then we need to know with respect to what conationals are being 
partial about. National partiality is a complex phenomenon in that there are a range 
of different goods with respect to which a conational is more deserving. Not all of 
these pose a challenge for cosmopolitan justice. And if we are resourcists with 
respect to cosmopolitan justice, the problem of conational partiality becomes at 
least philosophically even less puzzling: People are entitled to be partial towards 
their conationals with respect to resources that are rightly theirs from the global 
perspective. 

Some might raise the fair objection that this analysis of national partiality and 
global justice misses the whole point. The issue, for them, is whether global justice 
itself should take conationality partiality into consideration. That is, they think that 
the fact that people are partial towards their conationals should inform our under- 
standing of the proper requirements of global justice and the scope of our obliga- 
tions towards non-nationals be accordingly limited. This objection raises the deep 
question of how we are to understand the concept of justice (and specifically its 
character of impartiality). This is not a debate the chapter can get into here, 
although it seems that to disengage the requirement of impartiality from justice 
is to change the subject. 


Summary and Future Direction 


The moral problem of national partiality presumes that conational partiality entails 
special consideration or obligations among conationals that oppose the requirements 
of impartial morality. It is often argued that conational partiality is a basic feature of 
ordinary human social life and organization, and so to the extent that cosmopolitan 
global justice disallows partiality among conationals, we have a reason to be 
skeptical of cosmopolitan justice. But this argument commits the error of thinking 
that conational partiality as such is in tension with cosmopolitanism. To the contrary, 
many of the things conationals are supposed to be partial about are neither just nor 
unjust from the cosmopolitan perspective. Moreover, even with respect to the things 
that matter to cosmopolitan egalitarians, such as fair distribution of resources, 
cosmopolitan justice does not rule out partial concern with respect to resource use. 
Its only requirement is that our resource entitlements ought to be determined by 
global institutions that are impartial with respect to nationality. Within the rules of an 
impartially just global order, people may use the resources they have to favor their 
own projects and patriotic ends. But this claim is a conditional one, and to the extent 
that we live in world where the antecedent of the conditional is far from being met, 
there will remain a tension between national partiality with respect to resource use 
and the demands of global distributive justice. Further clarification of the 
national partiality problem for global justice will thus require further inquiry into 
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what global justice impartially demands of us, and what kind of national partiality, 
that is partiality with respect to what good, the background rules of a just global 
order can permit. 
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Abstract 


This chapter explores how the concept of loyalty can illuminate the notion of 
patriotism. Loyalty is commonly seen as a necessary element in familial relation- 
ships and friendship but increasingly as the basis for commitments to others in 
social or civic relationships. We expect loyal members of groups to put the 
interests of their group ahead of those of other groups. But it is not always an 
unconditional expectation — there may be limits to the extent to which they may 
do so. The question becomes whether or not we can reasonably draw conclusions 
on the role played by loyalty from individuals and small groups to whole national 
populations. 
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The chapter considers the place of personal and group loyalties. Through the 
language of chosen and unchosen loyalties, it offers a third option — forced 
loyalties. Drawing on the rich history of the concept, arguments are then exam- 
ined that patriotism might be considered as a form of group loyalty. Despite codes 
of gesture historically having played a significant part in political communication 
in large groups, and as a way to demonstrate loyalty-devotion through participat- 
ing in rituals or using shared symbols, these can be problematic to decipher and 
agree on. The chapter suggests that we may need to make space for a wider 
spectrum of acts and beliefs to count as patriotic loyalty. 
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Introduction 


Loyalty is a complex concept that seems to have undergone a renaissance in recent 
years in philosophy (Keller 2007; Knowles 2013; Kleinig 2014). Prior to this, 
despite being highlighted by philosophers such as Josiah Royce (1855-1916) as a 
key element of ethical theory, a distinct lack of philosophical attention to the concept 
had more or less resulted in its appropriation by discourses such as business studies 
and marketing investigations (Wernerfelt 1991; Hirschman 1970). Much of this 
literature purports that the study of loyalty can offer a way in which to predict future 
behavior (see authors such as Chaudhuri and Holbrook 2001; Ewing 2000; 
Kandampully et al. 2015). The basic premise here is that if one knows the loyalties 
of someone, it is possible to anticipate more accurately how they might react, think, 
feel, or behave in a given situation. While marketing, business studies, and econom- 
ics all have useful things to say about loyalty, philosophy has, over the years, 
contributed to a developing framework of this important concept that is applicable 
to concepts such patriotism. 

Loyalty has had a problematic history in philosophy and, even now, is still 
positioned as a “test case” in the ongoing debate between communitarians and 
liberal theorists, between universals and particulars, and between partiality and 
impartiality. For some philosophers, loyalty jeopardizes an objective commitment 
to duty, and, in the Kantian tradition, ethical decisions should be free from the 
pressures of allegiances in order to achieve impartiality. Other philosophers argue 
that moral concern for others is always grounded in special relationships (MacIntyre 
1985): that some loyalties are so integral to the relationship itself that without them, 
the relationship could not survive. Unsurprisingly, disagreements between compet- 
ing arguments are common: some attest that loyalty is little more than a sentiment or 
emotional response; others regard it as a practical disposition that may have a core of 
rationality (which may or may not run alongside feelings or sentiments). Others, still, 
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suggest that the loyal person is one who commits to and remains committed to “the 
cause,” even when there are alternatives available or it is against their interests — 
intimating that it has both an affective and behavioral expression. 

While all of the above positions to some extent have offered fresh insights into 
how we might understand loyalty, overall arguments tend to fall into three areas: 
first, that loyalty plays a fundamental role in our identities (Fletcher 1993); secondly, 
that loyalty is essential to our relationships — in friendship, in families, and in 
commitments to communities and countries (Felten 2011); and thirdly, that loyalty 
is the constancy in our attachments or ideals that we have deliberately decided to 
align ourselves with (Bennett 1993). These points hold particular significance in 
discourses of patriotism as we have good reason to be concerned with the attach- 
ments formed in our political communities. Nevertheless, the highly charged nature 
of patriotic loyalty can mean different things to different people: traditionally, those 
politically on the right accuse those on the left as failing to assert sufficient patriotic 
zeal for the values and actions of their own country; those deemed on the left 
consider those on the right to misconstrue the moral justification for national fervor. 
This makes discussion of patriotic loyalty both lively and frequently contentious. 

It is my aim here to offer an overview and discussion of the concept of loyalty in a 
way that illuminates the concept of patriotism. In what follows, I shall organize my 
discussion around two major analytic dimensions: personal loyalty and group 
loyalty. Because we tend to consider our collective group identities at national levels, 
and start to think of ourselves as belonging to a particular community which in turn 
is the focus of our loyalty so, I then expand the argument to what I term the “loyalty 
of the polis.” Following this, I draw out the relevant ways in which patriotism might 
be thought of as a form of group loyalty. As group members find it important to 
develop particular means of identification that help us quickly identify fellow 
members, I outline how symbols and gestures remind us of our loyalty object and 
serve to bind us together. Finally, I briefly suggest new avenues for further work in 
this area. 


What Is Loyalty? 


As a way into our discussion, it may prove helpful to consider the broader structure 
of the concept itself. First, loyalty has to have an object — one has to be loyal to 
something or someone: we cannot go around just being loyal in general (Healy 
2013a). Loyalty is in this way particular in that it privileges those to whom we are 
loyal. While it is easier to understand the possibility of affiliative family, small 
group, or even national loyalty (this family, this group, this nation), arguments for 
loyalties to include the whole of humanity (perhaps the human species rather than 
any other species) are also commonly made. Nevertheless, our primary and deepest 
loyalties tend to be found in the associative groups within which we are most often 
found. This particularity of loyalty distinguishes it from other virtues in significant 
ways: Jollimore (2013) reminds us that the kind person is kind to all (we would not 
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consider them kind if they were only kind to those they like) but the loyal person is 
loyal to specific persons or projects. 

Secondly, we do not have to have just one object of loyalty: we can be loyal to 
many things, frequently at the same time (hence the possibility of clashes in 
demands). There are numerous different things to which we could be loyal: family, 
friends, colleagues, to principles, ideals, sports teams, religious communities, polit- 
ical parties, your school or university, your favorite restaurant, and your favorite 
author: the list is (almost) endless. It is very rare to find someone with only one 
object of loyalty and even rarer to find someone lacking any at all. In some of our 
associative relationships, loyalty is integral to the relationship (perhaps families, 
deep friendships); in others, it may only be contingent on the relationship (sports 
teams or places of work). For authors such as Fletcher (1993), loyalty is fundamental 
to who you are; hence that to which we are loyal plays a part in our sense of personal 
identity and in some cases this can be central, passionate, and all-consuming in our 
lives. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly for our purposes here, loyalty is argued to 
ground our behavior and give us motives for action. It serves a crucial purpose in our 
moral deliberations in that it requires a particular attitude of affection enabling one to 
put the needs or wants of another above one’s own. A loyalty, as Andrew Oldenquist 
states: 


defines a moral community in terms of a conception of a common good and a special 
commitment to the members of the group who share this good ... Those who share this 
common good comprise my tribe; the common good is its flourishing. (Oldenquist 1982, p. 177) 


It not only shapes how we might interpret the world and our place within it but 
also indicates what we ought to do. This may impose significant demands on 
individuals, including the expectation that individuals should give preference to 
the needs of the loyalty object over and above those of others. Kleinig, however, 
argues that in being loyal to someone or something, we are not just being preferential 
but that we feel ourselves under some form of obligation by reason of the associative 
relationship (Kleinig 2014). For example, I should favor my child on the grounds 
that she is my child in a way in which I am not obliged to favor anyone else’s child. 
Other philosophers, such as Baron, remind us that there are good reasons to debate 
the moral status of loyalty (Baron 1984): if my reason for favoring one person over 
another (for hiring purposes perhaps) is based only on loyalty to a family member or 
friend (rather than those who might be the best qualified), this may contribute to 
social injustice. Favoring someone or something purely on the basis of it being 
“mine” does not, in Baron’s argument, form a reason at all. 


Being Loyal 


Loyalty is undoubtedly strongest when it is to particular others as opposed to general 
groups: this particular football team, this particular family, and this particular group 
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of workers. Consider how football fans show their loyalty to their team: usually by 
going to or watching the matches or following the team, willing them on, and 
perhaps buying and wearing the team colors. It would be rather difficult to be a fan 
without it having any effect on one’s behavior. Such loyalty might not necessarily 
require us to think they are the best team — only that they are “ours”: it allows that 
sometimes our objects of loyalty will let us down, betray our trust, and even fail 
completely. Take Owen — a lifelong Coventry City football fan. He goes to the 
matches and cheers his team on whenever possible; he owns the football top, the 
scarf, the cap, etc., and wears them with pride; he hopes against hope every season 
that maybe ... just maybe ... this will be the year the club will triumph. 
Undoubtedly (as similarly positioned football fans would realize) his is a story 
of hope over experience — the team rarely triumphs, and almost every season ends 
with Owen being disappointed and searching for excuses for their (perceived) 
poor showing. 

His loyalty would appear to be irrational on the surface: there appears to be no 
good reason for him to continue to be their fan, and we might conclude that he would 
be better off choosing a more successful team to follow (given that success and 
winning seem to be so important to fans). But that can misunderstand the basis of the 
relationship that some fans have for their team. Nick Hornby’s novel Fever Pitch 
captures the frustration and the elation, the hope, and the utter despair of the loyal fan 
(Hornby 1998): they are loyal because it is their team — the reason is the “their-ness” 
of it all, not simply the possibility of success; it plays a significant part in how they 
think about themselves and what is important to them. For the “true” fan, it is a 
serious loyalty, and they have a particular attachment to the team that cannot be 
easily transferred elsewhere. What I want to draw out here is that some loyalties “go 
deep” and may indeed appear irrational (or even superficial) to outsiders but are 
nevertheless important in the lives of those who hold them. 


Personal Loyalty 


So far, we have explored a basic outline of loyalty as a concept, but this in itself 
does not show why it matters to us. One key claim found across the literature is 
that loyalty links to our personal identities in significant ways: it borders our way 
of thinking about who we are and how we differ from others and from there to 
considerations of possible obligations brought about through the relationship. As 
such, it forms an important virtue in social life. For some, our initial loyalties to 
family or tribe are generated from this factor — there is a certain element of “mine” 
about it (my friend, my family, etc.) (Fletcher 1993). This means that when others 
belong to “my” group, their afflictions ought to be alleviated (helped as “one 
of us’). “Outsiders” (or those who do not belong) would not be given access to 
the same support and aid as “insiders”; neither can they be depended on for aid 
in turn. 

A second key claim is that loyalty creates allegiances: it keeps us bound to 
similar-minded people when there are alternative choices. It should be noted that 
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loyalty is more than just faithfulness to another: it requires a particular attitude and 
evaluation, enabling us to sacrifice our own well-being in order to put the interests of 
the other first, thus marking us out as someone who can be depended on. The more 
seriously we take our loyalty to something (or someone), the more we are willing to 
sacrifice to protect it or to see it flourish. In so characterizing the problem, it suggests 
steadfastness even in the face of adversity or temptation, implying an element of 
deep perseverance in the commitment. However, this does not necessarily mean that 
the loyalty is perpetual: loyalties can shift and change over time. As what we value 
changes, the attachment bond may loosen or be directed to something else — any 
sworn duties to the object of loyalty can wither away or transfer to another object. 

A third key claim is that the loyal person has to represent her loyalty object to 
herself as somehow exhibiting particular characteristics or values that are pleasing or 
tie in with her existing commitments. For example, Claire is a loyal member of a 
political party that encapsulates many of the principles and values she holds dear. 
Claire may summon evidence to support her belief that the object is worthy of her 
loyalty; she may be motivated to pick out defining characteristics to maintain her 
position despite evidence to the contrary; she may interpret the evidence more 
positively. But while loyalty requires a persistent attachment to an object which is 
intrinsically valued, this does not mean it is intrinsically of value: not all objects of 
loyalty might be worthy of devotion. We can be mistaken as to the worth of an 
attachment or object; we can be misled or deceived, betrayed, or abandoned by the 
loyalty object. Unsurprisingly, philosophers such as Ewin purport that loyalty 
requires some form of judgment (Ewin 1992). Central to this is the claim that we 
can reason about our attachments and evaluate the basis or appropriateness of the 
attachment. 

Nevertheless, there are further difficulties with this picture: first, some loyalties 
may not start from claims of the worth of the object itself. Frankfurt (2006) contends 
that love can also play a major role in commitment attachments between people 
providing us with decisive motivations. He gives the example of parents and 
children: a child may be special to her parents because she is their child and they 
love her and not because she has more inherent value than other children — the 
relationship gives the value. Secondly, even if one has a serious loyalty to a 
reasonable loyalty object, one need not accept all of the demands of the loyalty 
object unthinkingly. We can also make judgments about what we ought to do in 
response to the pull of loyalty: we have the opportunity to balance and weigh our 
commitments to other loyal attachments that may be in competition or to other 
principles. Thirdly, judgments can be faulty, often informed by our beliefs about the 
loyalty object itself (Primoratz 2015; Keller 2015). For example, if one has been 
brought up with certain beliefs about the best way to live one’s life, the early 
experiences will undoubtedly affect how one thinks about the issue and the ability 
to make an autonomous decision. Finally, we need to remember that some loyalties 
may be instrumental in their reasoning: I might be loyal to my local squash club (in 
the sense of repeated custom; supporting events; joining in and undertaking 
fundraising; etc.), not because I think that it is the best around but because I like to 
play and this one is convenient. Alternatively, it might fit my purposes to be seen as 
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loyal (whether or not I am) to ensure secure employment or even career advance- 
ment. Or I might only be nominally loyal to my employer, not because I think they 
are the best employer around or produce fabulous goods of the highest quality, and 
might still secretly despise them and all they stand for (perhaps for not paying their 
taxes) but have no alternative employment. In such circumstances, there may then be 
a “trade-off” in the value the association has for me and the retention of my 
association with the loyalty object. 


Chosen Loyalties 


More recent literatures have started to reframe the issues at hand in terms of 
“choice.” Guibernau’s (2013) account of “/oyalty by choice” indicates there may 
be occasions for a personal option in our loyalties which contributes to one’s 
personal self-identification when entered into freely. This Guibernau defines as an 
attitude grounded in the commitment to the aims and advancement of the object of 
loyalty and has both an emotional aspect (usually associated with intense feelings: 
fidelity, consistency, love) and a behavioral aspect (a long-term commitment that can 
place significant demands and obligations on the individual). By encouraging the 
development of a strong attachment of affection and committed service, a choice 
loyalty binds the subject to the object, thus triggering the motivation needed for 
actions of support. 

A chosen loyalty by definition must emanate from a personal choice of some 
kind. At one end of the spectrum, this may be as simple as deciding to support a 
football team other than the local one. At the other end, it may be more deeply 
grounded in the identification with the group (or cause) to which we belong. It 
suggests that one has choice over the object of one’s loyalty object. This chimes with 
how many of us feel we live our lives: we choose our friends, the neighborhood we 
live in, and the social groupings in which we involve ourselves. It also implies there 
are other options from which to choose: this person or that person as a friend and this 
place or that place to live; it makes little sense to talk of a choice where there is only 
one item that can be chosen. Embedded in these choices is the presumption that these 
associations hold particular values or attributes to which I wish to associate myself or 
feel I am “enhanced” by. 

Not all choice loyalties are important in our sense of identity, long-lasting, nor so 
exclusive. I may have once been a loyal reader of John Steinbeck when younger — 
but my tastes changed over time. Or I may have a loyalty to a local coffee shop; but if 
The Hive is closed, that does not mean I will avoid coffee until they reopen: I may 
just go somewhere else. Similarly, it would have to be possible to exit from a chosen 
loyalty object that proves unsatisfactory and to take up an alternative: I do not have 
to remain loyal to my local choir should new management take it away from the 
music I prefer to sing, in which case, I am free to choose another choir. Choice 
generally goes both ways — entry and exit — although there may be rare occasions 
when we might choose entry to a group, from which exit is denied or comes at a 
grave cost. 
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Unchosen Loyalties 


Many of what we term “personal loyalties” are originally experienced as “socially 
inherited” (unchosen loyalties). Our initial “self” is not self-chosen: we cannot 
choose the family we are to be born into; neither can we choose our place in society, 
our language, and our customs — these decisions are made by others on our behalf 
(Glover 1999). The stories we tell ourselves and the roots we espouse over time 
make us who we are, yet there is a sense in which we “self-create” a personal identity 
over time, choosing our loyalties and giving us a sense of ownership of our own lives 
(Fletcher 1993). Our collective identity formation is similarly a historical, social, and 
political structure as our story joins in with those of others. In Fletcher’s view, it is in 
this “historical self” that the grounds for loyalty can be generated. 

Kleinig (2014) posits that we gain associative obligations of loyalty as we learn to 
identify with groups. One of the first sites in which we experience this is that of the 
family. This is hardly surprising when the family is one of the key sources of early 
socialization in which the attachments tend to arise within ongoing nurturing, 
dependent relationships. Royce (1908) claims that family ties are some of the most 
important opportunities for loyalty: little wonder that totalitarian societies (of the left 
or right) have often seen families as a threat to their goals and often seek to supplant 
family ties with that object of loyalty, the state (or their version of it). 

Human beings are extraordinarily vulnerable when young and highly dependent 
on the help and support of others for survival (Jollimore 2013). This vulnerability 
lasts a considerable time during which we need to be taken care of by others: without 
the devoted care and attention of familial members, we might not survive, let alone 
flourish. This vulnerability tends to dissipate as we age and can achieve survival 
goals by ourselves; nonetheless it reappears in later life as we start to lose abilities to 
be entirely self-reliant. So enmeshed in our lives are the social obligations emanating 
from family ties; they seem “natural” and difficult to avoid. However, we have to be 
careful not to claim that a// family ties are equally benevolent and desirable. It must 
equally be acknowledged that some real family relationships are toxic and thus may 
repel rather than attract obligations. 


Forced Loyalties 


Choosing is not always so simple or freely made as this might initially seem to imply 
and some things do not fit neatly into the discourse of chosen/unchosen loyalties. 
Some opportunities for choice loyalties may be more “formal” than viable or realistic 
options, and many decisions we might make are forced on us by circumstances 
outside our control. Think of the refugee displaced from his homeland by war and 
now living in exile: his object of loyalty may still be his patria, but he may have been 
forced to flee under fear of death from an opposing militia. It was not a free choice to 
abandon his loyalty object (he would prefer not to); neither was it strictly “unchosen” 
(he could have stayed, but such an option would be unreasonable and perverse if to 
do so would have cost him his life). The villain performs loyal service for his master 
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even though he despises him: if he fails to do so, he would risk being beaten or 
worse. 

Choosing loyalty objects can come at a price: it can be as much about fearing the 
consequences of rejection, as it is acceptance. There is always the risk of making the 
“wrong” or inappropriate choice; there is the risk of ostracism or exclusion from the 
group when individuals deviate or challenge the prevailing boundary of inclusion; 
there is the loss of possible valuable relationships or commitments should exit from 
the group become inevitable. It is not clear how a choice made under duress, or 
where there is no realistic alternative, counts as a choice at all. 


Group Loyalty 


A group loyalty is usually defined as being an object of loyalty that is shared by more 
than one person — a loyalty that goes beyond an individual to a collection of others 
who may identify with each other on the basis of similarities (Fletcher 1993). Group 
loyalty not only identifies those who fall within the boundary of the group (and 
equally those left outside) but also a particular attachment, often deeply held, to the 
cause (object of loyalty) held by the group. As such there is a vertical loyalty held to 
the cause and a horizontal loyalty to those within the group who also share that 
object of loyalty. 

Building attachments to groups is a normal and necessary part of human 
socialization, and claims arising from differing forms of loyalty are familiar 
features of our moral and political lives: special responsibilities to family mem- 
bers, obligations to friends and comrades, and allegiance to one’s community or 
country. Unsurprisingly, the groups that induce our strongest loyalty tend to be 
those we identify with or are actively involved with in some way: my tribe, my 
team, my family, etc. The impetus behind this comes from the belief that people are 
more likely to behave cooperatively if they feel themselves tied together in some 
way (a shared past, a shared future, shared values). Given that there are countless 
groups to which we could belong, we might be lulled into thinking that the move 
from small groups to large groups would have much in common and that we can 
easily model the move from one loyalty object to another. However, the ties of 
loyalty between members of some groups many not easily expand out of the group 
into the public domain. For example, some groups are held together by a distinct 
body of ideas as to the best way to lead individual and collective lives (usually 
religious or political). The private commitments of some can be grounded in a zero 
toleration of opposing points of view, even to the extent of cutting any links with 
others who live differently. 

Fletcher suggests that many group loyalties are essentially about membership 
and are not primarily relational: that membership gives one an identity within 
“a matrix of relationships” both to other members and to the leadership of the 
group (Fletcher 1993, pp. 33-34). In his view, this occurs in two stages: entry and 
identification. Entry can be as simple as being born into the network group (a family 
or a national group) or as complex as deciding to join a group or movement (a 
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political party or a professional organization). But for it to enter into a part of one’s 
identity, Fletcher claims, one has to start to think of oneself in such terms. Many 
professions utilize this factor: at one level, I become a teacher by qualifying as a 
teacher; at another, I start to identify as a teacher and to start to inculcate the 
collective professional standards and ethics that may be synonymous with the role, 
which in turn affects how I act and behave. 

Psychology teaches us that we do not form relationships or group allegiances 
between ail available others: some factors or processes appear to limit or affect their 
formation. Baumeister and Leary (1995) hypothesize that human beings have a 
pervasive drive to form and maintain lasting and positive relationship bonds derived 
from two distinct factors. First, the need for frequent, pleasant, and affective 
interactions with others is easier to achieve within an enduring framework of others 
with whom one is in constant contact. Secondly, a constantly changing sequence 
of others with whom one exchanges affective concern for welfare is less satisfactory 
than that derived in long, stable relationships with repeated interactions. 
Indeed, some survival tasks can only be fully realized with the cooperative actions 
of others (perhaps sharing resources in times of scarcity, etc.). 

For the sake of argument, let us suppose that some group identities do give us 
reasons for cooperative behavior among members who have a shared object of 
loyalty (in our case, the patria), enabling both the advancement of common aims 
but also the longevity and advancement of the group. If I am loyal to my “group,” I 
will look out for and defend their interests, even at the expense of other groups or 
indeed my own. This loyalty is considered to be at its strongest when the object of 
the loyalty (the state) is under threat; peacetime rarely comes with a need to patrol 
the borders of belonging and unless one lives in a country perpetually at war, it is 
unlikely that one would be called on (if at all) to make the ultimate sacrifice. The 
need to defend such objects is more called for (and noticeable) in times of financial, 
social, or political flux: it is only when the object is threatened or celebrated that it 
makes sense to trigger such strongly motivated and emotional public devotions. 

An initial problem with this sort of argument is to polarize “self-interest” and 
“group interest.” What seems on the surface as a sacrifice from the point of self- 
interest might not seem like one to the person making it. We commonly give up parts 
of our self-interest to advance or protect the needs of those we love: family members, 
friends, etc. Sometimes, we may give up part of our self-interest out of altruistic 
leanings: perhaps donating blood and giving to charity. While we commonly talk of 
obligations arising from self-interest as separate and as different in kind to those 
obligations that arise from the community, the two can merge under particular 
circumstances. Jollimore (2013) argues that one can come to see one’s country as 
an extension of oneself such that an injury to it (the country) is seen as an injury to 
yourself; hence risking your life in support of one’s country might become more akin 
to self-defense. If one’s community is harmed in some way, and if one’s identity is 
wrapped up through one’s loyal attachment to said community, then you too may 
feel the injury/insult. Think back to the loyal football fan merging their identity with 
that of their team, making its successes (and failures) their own, if only for a short 
time. Or think of a group identity in which the collective group see themselves bound 
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together as “a people” regardless of geographical boundaries and borders. When one 
part suffers, the other part “feels the pain” and wants to support/aid them. But 
Jollimore identifies a further problem: “loyalty may shape our perceptions in such 
a way that we believe that we are acting in our self-interest, when in fact we are 
actually making sacrifices of which we are not aware” (Jollimore 2013, p. 16). We 
can not only lack knowledge about our own motivations but we can also be 
completely unaware or misread situations in which we might be taken advantage 
of by others. 


Remaining Loyal 


Given that group loyalties tend to have some form of entry and exit, we need an 
account for why we choose to remain. As a starting point, the norm is that members 
should not abandon their groups: loyalty is usually defined as staying in the group 
accepting the same terms and conditions as other members, even if one could get 
better elsewhere (Keller 2007). Indeed, social life would be considerably weakened 
if we shifted our allegiances according to our personal advantage whenever another 
offer came along. What often holds individuals within the group, and prevents easy 
exit, is an unspoken “internal mechanism” that orientates our sense of belonging to 
the group and thus marks our commitment to support those “like us” in significant 
ways. Loyalty then functions as a vehicle to discourage us from “jumping ship” 
(Fletcher 1993; Hirschman 1970). 

Hirschman’s (1970) central thesis that human relationships are supported by two 
fundamental mechanisms (exit and voice), and which has become a foundation text 
in much economic, political, and sociological literature, may prove useful here. 
Hirschman purports that all societies, firms, and organizations occasionally lapse 
or fail to live up to anticipated behavior. This leaves dissatisfied members with two 
options: they can exit (leave for a better version, emigrate) or use voice (complain, 
attempt to reform or repair the transgression). Voice will often lose out to exit: it can 
be far harder to pressure for reform, to find new ways of holding firms to account, 
and to exert influence over processes. Nevertheless, exit is not so straightforward in 
practice nor readily available should the loyalty object be the state. In answer to this 
problem, Hirschman adds a third ingredient to the mixture — Joyalty — which he 
claims can make exit less likely and give more scope to voice. He acknowledges that 
voice may not be as effective where organizations (or countries) are “close sub- 
stitutes,” where members can freely move between them without loss of value 
(perhaps sharing a common ethos, culture, or even language). Nevertheless, loyalty 
presents a way in which organizations (including the state) can counter exit and thus 
provide the opportunity and space for reform. What we can take from this is that 
remaining in groups can have advantages for individuals, in that they may have a 
greater chance to achieve some of their goals that are dependent on others, and this in 
turn may contribute to the long-term “health” and longevity of the group. But to 
really understand remaining in groups, we need to explore the ways in which this 
arose. 
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The Loyalty of the “Polis”: A Historical Perspective 


One of the most potent triggers of group loyalty in the “polis” has historically been 
found in the nation-state or the political solidarity associated with patriotic fervor. 
Loyalty has been present at some level in human relationships throughout history. 
According to Connor, the first written recorded use of “loyalty” in the modern sense 
is probably from the fifteenth century, although it clearly existed as a concept before 
then (Connor 2007). The term Joyalty has its immediate root in the Old French 
loialté, leauté (c. 1400); however it is generally agreed that it is also a root word for 
“law” (lex) or “pertaining to law” (/egalis) (Kleinig 2013). Bryant suggests that the 
former might be more appropriate when understood as “faithfulness to obligations” 
(Bryant 1915). While The Oxford Dictionary defines it as “a strong feeling of 
support or allegiance” (Oxford English Dictionary 2016), a residue of the /ex 
usage can still be found in quasi-legal frameworks such as oaths or pledges of 
allegiance (Kleinig 2014). 

Anthropologists have often pointed out that living in groups is a known charac- 
teristic of human living (Mann 1980; Bell and Coleman 1999): similarly, we are 
believed to be drawn to combine into groups that exhibit cooperative and cohesive 
actions (Tajfel et al. 1971). As such, people have always defined themselves in terms 
of their loyalties, usually to a person (family, tribe), a form of leader (such as a king, 
an emperor, or a pope), or an institution (a nation, a guild, a state). Franck (1996) 
surmises that many of what we might come to term “states” have their origins in 
tribes settling down from previous nomadic existence to become settled farmers thus 
creating communities that chose to remain and cultivate particular areas. These 
increasingly sedentary communities, over time, tied greater proportions of people 
to particular parts of the landscapes with which they identified as “home.” Members 
of such groups may develop a common purpose of mutual support for survival which 
might then lead them to resist the temptation to break or dissolve the bonds that have 
been formed: they become loyal to the group and to the overall aim of the group, if 
only for survival. 

This traditional kinship system over time started to give way to an emerging 
polis-based system of rule. For example, within the Greco-Roman world, aristocratic 
families often forged alliances with families from other city-states as a way of 
providing protection from the unpredictable power of the state (xenoi — guest 
friendships); when the “going got tough” at home, if one displeased the rulers or 
fell out of favor, one could count on one’s alliance to offer security or refuge from 
harm, usually returning home when times improved. Ties of such a ritual kind tend to 
be referred to as “bond friendships” in anthropological studies (Bell and 
Coleman 1999). These alliances identified those who had shared an oath of loyalty 
to provide mutual aid or support and were built of obligations that could survive in 
perpetuity, committing each subsequent generation of the family to uphold the 
loyalty-allegiance (Herman 1987). Honor depended on upholding these pledges: 
failure to do so was dishonorable and could prompt vengeance. These bonds were 
frequently forged, maintained, or renewed against a background of feasting and the 
exchange of gifts (Huxley 1976). New allegiances, outside of the control and 
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confinement of the oikos (the family line), often raised questions about the obliga- 
tions of family versus the city-state, as often explored in Greek tragedies (the best 
known being Antigone — see Healy 2013b). The main point here is that within this 
context the personal loyalty literally could also be the political. 

In medieval times in the UK, loyalty became associated with feudal systems of 
patronage (often couched in terms of loyalty and attachment), most clearly shown 
through oaths of fealty or allegiance to a noble, thus denoting both who was 
committed to whom and what support could be expected of the other. While such 
ties might extend beyond “line-of-sight” kinship ties to unseen and unknown 
hierarchical relationships, they can hardly be called patriotic ones — having neither 
choice nor commitment. While many developed ties of loyalty to particular rulers or 
feudal hierarchies, others sought advantageous allegiances with useful others against 
common enemies out of functional necessity. Such patron-client relationships 
denote a relationship of dependence whereby the patron grants favors and support 
in return for loyalty, allegiance, and other services. Interestingly, multiple loyalties 
are regarded as common in pre-Tudor times: the church/clergy, a guild or craft, 
perhaps a squire or knight, even a member of the nobility, or a sovereign 
(Reynolds 1996). 

Vallance suggests that closely observed codes of gesture could be seen to define 
and police social boundaries throughout history and thus were a significant part of 
political communication (Vallance 2009). For example, the “oaths of association” 
common in early modern England (from app. 1584—1690s in particular), “became 
intertwined with the idea of a national covenant” (Vallance 2002, p. 2). The function 
of the loyalty oath to the sovereign was to ascertain who was loyal from those who 
were not and for this to be done in public. As such, they came to have important 
implications for expectations of political allegiance at a time of considerable 
upheaval by strengthening and uniting around a monarch or ruler. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a new loyalty object started to 
emerge in the western world — the state. This new entity bore little resemblance to 
modern interpretations but tended to describe a geographical territory “owned” by a 
monarch (Franck 1999). In the early period of this move, loyalty was still viewed as 
owed by individuals to the sovereign, but this factor came to assume exclusivity 
superseding all other allegiances to pope or emperor following the turbulence of the 
Reformation. For example, arguments in the UK purporting the impossibility of 
Catholics being loyal citizens (having loyalties to a foreign power believed to 
supersede loyalty to country/monarch) led to their restriction from holding most 
civic offices — until rescinded by the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829. 

The rise of the “imagined” realities of the nation-state in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries presented a further model for loyalty (Anderson 1991). 
For much of the West, this led to the more horizontal loyalties between fellow 
citizens starting to evolve: loyalty, “owed by the people to themselves” (Franck 
1996, p. 372). No longer was the individual merely “a subject” (and thus subser- 
vient to a higher power) but now was “a citizen.” This was a major shift in loyalty 
from lord/king to emerging centralized states and governments as the loyalty 
objects. 
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Few states are now nations, and equally, few nations are states in the same way as 
the grand discourses have presupposed in the past (Antonsich 2009). While a nation 
is not a fixed entity over time (evolving through the generations by invasion, 
settlement, and social transformations), for the group to survive at all, identity 
attributes that differentiate it from other possible groups have to be transmitted 
over the generations or to new members. These often traditional values, conventions, 
and habits go toward creating a social coherence in the national identity that creates 
the “imagined community” as separate and distinct from others (Anderson 1991). 


Patriotism as a Group Loyalty 


On the present interpretation, patriotism would seem to fit in well with other group 
loyalties. Among the key indicators, there can be both an affective and behavioral 
aspect; it can be closely linked with aspects of one’s personal identity (how we see 
and define ourselves); there is an object of loyalty (the patria); the object can be 
shared with others (fellow citizens); it indicates allegiances to particular others 
which can in tum create horizontal bonds and ties of obligation between those 
who share the object of devotion; there are alternatives, but one tends to stick with 
one’s own; it can be weaker or stronger. 

Jollimore (2013) suggests that the sort of loyalty associated with community 
membership narratives such as patriotism can be explained in particular ways. First, 
there is possibly a genetic component: humans are creatures that exhibit behavior 
that is genetically advantageous (or protective) to those carrying our genes. We are 
then driven to support and aid those most closely connected to us. Secondly, society 
finds it advantageous to have citizens who are willing to defend it when needed: we 
are more likely to sacrifice some of our well-being/goods if we feel connected in 
special ways to the group. Thirdly, there is a sense in which being part of a 
community “enlarges one’s life” and undertaking patriotic actions allows one to 
share in the life and achievement of the community at a deep level offering “a kind of 
immortality” (Jollimore 2013, p. 60). It enables the enlargement of one’s own 
horizons and achievements, melding with those of others beyond oneself over 
time. To continue the metaphor, we align with an historical ideal that will survive 
us (we hope). 

The relationship between subject and loyalty object in patriotism is complex: all 
states tend to be comprised of a variety of political opinion or factions (with the 
exception of one-party states, but even these may have dissidents), and it often 
develops alongside other loyalties (ethnic, cultural, religious ties perhaps), each of 
which may affect the strength or the weakness, the intensity, and importance in our 
lives. One does not start off with patriotism and then look round for a country to be 
patriotic to: a patriot’s loyalty is predicated on it being her country and not someone 
else’s (Kleinig 2014), suggesting that patriotic loyalty can only be experienced 
“from the inside.” In other words, we can only be fully loyal to a community to 
which we “belong”: I am loyal to my own country in a way in which it makes little 
sense for me to be loyal to another. If I am British, the object of my patriotic loyalty 
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would be Britain. Now I might choose to change the country that is the object of my 
admiration: 1 could find another country that exemplifies particular virtues and 
principles I value more highly and that I believe to be lacking in my own country. 
I might admire Canada, and I might even visit or feel some affinity to Canada’s 
values and traditions. I might admire all the political structures; I might be a fan of 
the Trudeaus; I might eat maple syrup, read Canadian authors, and watch ice hockey 
— but this would make me merely a Canadaphile. It would be implausible for me to 
be patriotic about Canada unless there was a particular relationship between myself 
and Canada — for this, Canada must matter to me at a very deep level. There may be 
times when we appear to have choice over the object of our patriotic loyalty — for 
example, it might be possible for me to move to Canada, take out Canadian 
citizenship, and feel deeply part of the community — but given that many countries 
have very strict rules over who can become a citizen, this possibility may turn out to 
be very limited in practice. 

The key issue here is that the patriot sees their country as the supreme object of a 
particular type of loyalty. The loyalty is then not only to the object but also to those 
who share that same relationship (both vertical and horizontal loyalties). This has 
considerable philosophical import: if citizens are indeed tied to each other by such 
mutual loyalty, then arguments can be made that they owe more to one another than 
they do to others (associative obligations). Just as friends are arguably required to 
prioritize the needs of their friends over non-friends, so might fellow members of a 
country prioritize the needs of other members and to exclude those deemed out- 
siders, whether in the distribution of shared goods/benefits or in matters of defense. 


Branding the Patria 


Group members tend to develop means of identification to help us quickly identify 
fellow members (Margalit and Raz 1990), and traditionally this has been achieved by 
codes of gesture, signs, and symbols used to represent the norms and values, 
institutions, and policies of a country or national body. These often national symbols 
are arguably one of the most effective and most used ways to demonstrate a sense of 
political loyalty (Healy and Richardson 2016). A growing body of literature is 
increasingly focused on the importance of codes of gesture in validating traditions, 
demarcating the boundary of those of special interest to us and associative identifi- 
cation or to stimulate the shared sentiment of belonging to the group and to reinforce 
the loyalty bond (notably Keller 2007; Guibernau 2013; Fletcher 1993). Participa- 
tion in shared performative rituals or symbolic activity plays a critical role in 
attempts to unite the group, to rally round the stragglers (those who might exit), to 
represent a “collective memory” of the experiences of the group, and to separate 
them from other communities (whether national or cultural). 

Despite “brand loyalty” being generally viewed as a less important area for 
philosophy of loyalty, there is much in this literature that may prove helpful. 
Brand loyalty is a fundamental concept in marketing, examining the process through 
which customers can be encouraged to “bond” with brands so that repeat business is 
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more likely. Loyal customers are less likely to look for other alternatives, and such 
“repeat business” is seen as highly desirable in economic terms. Buying the brand 
feeds into the customer identity in that it says something about the type of person 
they are or wish to be seen as (i.e., the Boden wearer, the iPhone/Apple devotee, etc.) 
and can be achieved through the use of logos, symbols, and images that promote the 
company, demonstrating to others that you think highly of the product and want to be 
associated with it. 

The same basic outline advanced above can also be applied to patriotic loyalty: 
states also use logos and symbolic performances to identify “communities of 
belonging.” The political symbolism of national loyalties become defining “brand- 
ing tools” from coinage to flags to national songs by which we acknowledge where 
we belong and equally those who belong with us: they aim to bind us with others 
who share the symbols and can identify the coded meaning. Indeed Anderson refers 
to such as “emblems of nation-ness” (Anderson 1991, p. 133). 

All communities make use of codes of gesture to demonstrate or patrol the 
borders and boundaries of belonging. These symbols have the power to unite 
disparate persons with others who share that symbol (group loyalty), encouraging 
members into actions needed to defend or support the symbol in a collective manner 
(Keller 2007). As such, symbols can represent both membership and attachment to 
the significance of the symbol, including the values, ideals, memories, and meanings 
contained (or evoked by the symbol) and help us make sense of our collective life. 

Many of the rituals we associate with patriotism are signs of loyal submission: for 
example, oath taking, pledges of allegiance, genuflections, kissing of hands, saluting 
the flag, singing national anthems, etc. Other gestures may be used as “rituals of 
respect”: the raising and taking down of flags on national monuments, the public 
placing of poppies on memorials in November, the wearing of a particular form of 
clothing on solemn occasions such as funerals or weddings, and the wearing of 
academic dress for graduation ceremonies. They stand for things that matter to us 
and for many of which ordinary speech cannot trigger the same emotional response 
or message. Take the example of flag burning: most countries will have a national 
flag by which they can be symbolized and identified. To disrespect, mutilate, or show 
violence to the symbol is then seen as disrespect and violence to that for which it 
stands and hence can trigger intense anger among the citizenry. This has proved 
particularly problematic in the USA wherein a constitutional debate in 1989 consid- 
ered whether or not such acts should be punished and whether the flag should have 
“a protectable interest.” Indeed, Donald Trump as President-Elect in the USA 
(November 2016) suggested those who burned the US flag should lose their citizen- 
ship or be imprisoned. 

A variety of “visible” symbolic acts associated with patriotic loyalty follow such 
lines: the person who raises the flag daily outside his property, those who buy a 
poppy for Remembrance Sunday, the person who stands in silence to remember the 
fallen at the 11th h of the 11th day of the 11th month, those who buy (or wear/ 
display) loyalty-branded objects, and those who sing the national anthem at sports 
events. Nevertheless, many performative or symbolic acts are open to more than one 
interpretation. Consider the informal tributes paid by residents of (Royal) Wootton 
Bassett between 2007 and 2011 in turning out to honor the loyal service of the 
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soldiers who had died in Iraq and Afghanistan and whose bodies were repatriated via 
RAF Lyneham. The pausing of the everyday lives of the residents, in respectful 
silent tributes and vigils as the convoy of hearses passed through the town, made the 
world’s media. In one way, it can be understood as a farewell gift of the society to the 
deceased and bestows honor on the dead; in another way, it has symbolic value as an 
example of “proper behavior” for those who accept and identify with the symbol. A 
further way to position it is to claim the “fallen soldier” as part of the wider 
“imagined community” or “family” of the patria making it a shared loss. This 
positions them as one of our ancestors and thus makes the act of honoring our 
relationship with these ancestors an occasion for demonstrating our shared bonds. 

Undoubtedly, understanding the symbolic is crucial to understanding the inten- 
tion and motivation, but there are further difficulties. First, symbols only have power 
among those who recognize and identify with the symbol; recognition alone is 
insufficient to generate the deep affective bond of loyalty. As symbols can adapt to 
changing circumstances and/or over time, public meanings can evolve or even 
become corrupted (Healy 2013a). Secondly, such manifestations or gestures of 
public loyalty run the risk that the gesture can come to be seen as more important 
than the commitment and thus failure to observe elements of “the code” can be 
misconstrued. It is not clear that one needs to “put on a proper suit, do up your tie, 
and sing the national anthem” to be loyal although all of these may be rituals through 
which some choose to publicly attest their loyalty. Thirdly, not all acts that might be 
considered ones of group loyalty are so openly visible. What about those who live 
their lives in public service to fellow human beings? Or those who refuse to accept 
all acts of their government as worthy of their loyalty? Or the right of a dissenter not 
to be politically engaged in this way? Or those who refuse to identify with the loyalty 
symbol because of historical connotations or in protest (take the case of American 
footballer, Colin Kaepernick, who refused to stand for the national anthem in protest 
against the treatment of black people in the USA)? Do any of these love their fellow 
citizens or their country any the less or are less committed to their collective well- 
being? In many ways, calling someone “loyal” may not be about particular acts they 
have fulfilled but may prove simply to work to signal societal approval of particular 
contributions to the group, and these will inevitably be contextual and temporal. 
(David Cameron, Prime Minister of the UK, notoriously instructed the Leader of the 
Opposition, Jeremy Corbyn, to do this in an exchange in parliament (see http://www. 
bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-35651000 for an account of the incident). It referenced 
previous criticism of Mr. Corbyn for not being appropriately dressed and not singing 
the national anthem at the 75th anniversary service for the Battle of Britain in 2015. 
Much of the UK press branded him as being “disloyal” for this. Mr. Corbyn is a well- 
known Republican). 


Dangerous Loyalty 
Moving from personal to citizen loyalty is not the straightforward move we might 


have initially supposed. For most of us, loyalty operates smoothly in multiple 
intricate and interlinked layers at the same time, denoting membership and 
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belonging and loyalty to friends, to family, to wider communities, etc. Felton 
reminds us that this wide usage inevitably gives loyalty a “tragic flaw” in that 
some loyalties may clash and conflict with other deeply held loyalties (Felten 
2011). Take, for example, our obligations to justice: we may find ourselves in 
situations whereby we have to choose between being loyal to a family member or 
to a principle: a parent discovers their child has committed a crime — should they 
report them to the authorities (destroying their relationship with their child) or 
protect and cover for them (but leave justice unattained)? 

Similarly, there are often occasions when loyalty is regarded as “misplaced,” 
inappropriate, or even dangerous. I might be loyal to a friend that belittles me in 
public, making excuses for his behavior; I might be a loyal employee but end up 
helping cover up company lawbreaking; I might be a loyal member of a nihilistic 
suicide cult. Being loyal to an object would seem to give us little insight into its 
worth or value. Loyalty always involves an element of risk: the risk that the object of 
loyalty will prove unworthy, the risk that we might end up supporting shameful 
deeds or regimes, and the risk that it may degrade our virtuous character or put us in 
moral danger (Jollimore 2013). 

Too much loyalty can be equally dangerous: where the object of loyalty is one’s 
country, there can be the temptation to sidestep moral sensibilities in other areas, 
leading to the demonization of one group and subsequent mistreatment: for example, 
the locking up of Japanese Americans after Pearl Harbor which contained the 
implicit assumption, that because of their heritage, they could not be trusted in the 
same way as other Americans (MacKenzie 1997). Take the more difficult recent 
areas — “waterboarding,” war crimes, and acts of genocide (including failures to 
prevent). Not only might we be ¢oo loyal to the “in-group” (and thus tempted to 
ignore or contravene our everyday moral obligations); we can be loyal to the wrong 
thing entirely. Both the patriot and the rebel can be equally loyal, the terrorist and the 
soldier — but their loyalties are to different objects and for different reasons. 

Ewin (1992) suggests that as social beings, we have evolved particular ways of 
getting along, developing the qualities of character appropriate to forms of shared 
living. As such, he suggests, loyalty is neither a virtue nor a vice — merely a setting 
for the virtues to be exhibited and that we need to site such “virtues” within an 
account of social life. Such a depiction of loyalty supports arguments that loyalty 
might be more morally neutral than we currently allow for. This then allows for 
loyalty to be called for in a variety of situations/contexts and goes some way to 
explain why patriotism (as a form of group loyalty) is viewed from such diametri- 
cally different standpoints. 

Identifying precisely what the obligations of loyalty in patriotism might be is no 
easy matter: there may be no definitive list that all can agree on. As Jollimore (2013) 
reminds us, the question of what the patriot should fee/ is complicated, and what they 
should think is even more so. Dissent or “loyal opposition” fulfills a useful function 
in that it aims to recall a country to its highest ideals and values. Take the example of 
conscientious objectors: they may still love their country, but consider the proposed 
actions of war to be unwarranted or corrupting; the migrant fleeing war with his 
family, accused of disloyalty or lack of patriotism in not standing firm and fighting 
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for his country; or those who feel alienated from what they perceive as erroneous 
actions undermining the original principles the country once stood for and who 
march against governmental policy. In each of these cases, it is possible to make a 
case for loyalty of a special kind: loyalty to other important political ideals associated 
with their patria as opposed to the present actions of the country. To limit loyalty in 
patriotism solely as that given to the principles of a current regime could be to 
misconceive its place in the “grand narrative” of a country. All countries and regimes 
are capable of errors of judgment — to insist otherwise requires a form of moral 
schizophrenia or a determination to ignore history (Kleinig 2015). To be loyal may 
begin with loving one’s own political community — but one can be disappointed in 
their plans, horrified with their values, angry at their actions, and still remain 
(relatively) loyal to principles of the community enterprise. 


New Directions 


One of the major challenges for Western Europe over the coming decades will 
undoubtedly be around issues of migration and integration and the possibility of 
loyalty clashes. Even the casual observer of newsfeeds from around the world will 
have been troubled by recent events — mass migration from war and poverty around 
the globe; the deaths from refugees in transit across seas; the terrorism in France, 
Spain, Turkey, and Germany; and attacks in Pakistan, Nigeria, Iraq, and the USA. 
But what they have in common is that some group loyalties have been used to frame 
and motivate people toward unspeakable acts toward those who think, live, or 
believe differently. While the loyalty of patriotism has traditionally been regarded 
as toward the state to which one has a particular relationship, this is being challenged 
on several fronts of which I want to highlight just three: the problems caused by 
global migration, the rejection of national borders, and the development of supra- 
national loyalties. 

Much of our current conceptualization of loyalty is predicated on one particular 
model: the loyalty of an individual to a particular object to which they are deeply 
attached. As such, the model “worked” as an exploration on what was “due” from 
individuals to the group, particularly under conditions whereby people were rela- 
tively stationary in their work and living arrangements — it was then clear to whom 
loyalty was owed and (perhaps) why. This framework, I want to tentatively suggest, 
is starting to erode. The question of exclusive national belonging has become frayed 
in a globalized world in which traditional patterns of residency and understandings 
of citizen identity have been increasingly challenged by economic and/or political 
events, which have in turn resulted in the migration of individuals (and families) 
forced to seek work and/or safety beyond their “home” country. To whom (or what) 
do these people owe their loyalties of the patria? Their home country may have 
ceased to exist as they knew it; their residence in a new place may lack a rooted 
permanence sufficient to enable new bonds to emerge; they may feel alienated, 
unwanted, or rejected in countries of shelter. We could accept that the primary 
loyalty of “those on the move” is always going to be the country of origin but 
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argue that they could owe some (limited) loyalty to the host country (akin to 
historical guest friendships). Alternatively, we could expand our understanding of 
“multiple loyalties” to allow for more than one political loyalty object. While 
theoretically this may seem the more reasonable option, in practice those in such a 
position are often made to feel rejected by both communities and have their loyalty 
questioned in ways in which civic others might not (Rhamie et al. 2012). 

Public life is changing: what counts as “public space” has vastly expanded with 
the wide availability and usage of social media. Anyone can now make connections 
across the globe with or without the “permission” of their traditional national bodies 
and set up or join in alternative “communities of belonging.” New challenges are 
posed by the emergence of political loyalties that are “supranational,” toward 
political allegiances beyond traditional geographical limits that leave the supposed 
“patria” of patriotism itself in need of revision. For some anarchist groups, “no 
borders” principles provide an answer, stemming from a rejection of all states, 
hierarchies, and leaders and seeing borders (and national belonging) as constituting 
a form of domination and exploitation through the exercise of power structures. This 
often argues for wider loyalties as owed to all humankind as opposed to geographic 
entities. For others, the deeper commitments previously given to national entities are 
now given to supranational bodies, organizations, or ideals. Admittedly, such entities 
as the so-called Islamic State (Isil/Daesh) define its caliphate within geographical 
boundaries (subject to expansion and retraction through warfare), but not all of those 
who espouse a particular loyalty to them affix themselves within the bounds of the 
“geographical” state. 

We need to find new ways of thinking about this increasing detachment of place 
identity and citizen identity, particularly in discussions of loyalty of the polis. This is 
not to say that place congruity is unimportant nor to dismiss the need for shared 
cultural processes, but our traditional ideas on the loyalty in patriotism can no longer 
be simply aligned with a geographic attachment. For many people, it is not only 
possible but become necessary to have coexisting patriotic loyalties, particularly for 
those living mobile lives entailing long-term movement from one place to another or 
those who simply cannot live in their birthplace. We may need to more fully 
distinguish between long-term, short-term, and temporary residents in discussions 
of loyalty attachments in the public sphere. For most, support for a new country of 
abode will inevitably be limited by the temporal reality of work: some will put down 
roots and stay; others will return to countries of origin; others will move on; but for 
growing numbers of people, we need to recognize that any loyalty attachments may 
be neither chosen nor unchosen (in the traditional sense) but a forced necessity. 


Summary 


Insofar as loyal attachments to one’s country may be understandable (and even in 
some circumstances necessary), the presumption of what particular loyalties commit 
us to and how this may be understood in increasingly mobile worlds has yet to be 
fully philosophically explored. The deep and serious loyalty traditionally associated 
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with patriotism often has limited currency in the modern world. Indeed the shallow- 
ness of our commonplace usage of the concept in everyday life makes articulating 
such deep loyalties increasingly difficult to achieve. Such problems bedeviling 
contemporary debates of loyalty result (at least in part) from the preponderance of 
discourses effectively entrenching an exclusively market-driven model, with little 
relevance for solidarity concerns; in other words, the alternative to “too much 
loyalty” has been “too little loyalty” or entirely the “wrong” sort. When attempts 
to summon loyalty become overly associated with acts of mere shopping at the 
expense of our core loyalties, it can no longer play a role in morally weighty 
decision-making. Such “brand loyalties,” being essentially created loyalties, are 
not ones of obligation (as needed in patriotism) and portray an inadequate under- 
standing of political commitment. 

This puts the onus onto polities to find better ways to promote the civic aims of 
society which inevitably has implications for the institutions in which “fledgling 
citizens” are educated. Part of the role of schools has always been to aid pupils in the 
acquisition, development, and expansion of their existing values — but it has also 
been their role to help students to clarify and critique said values. This suggests 
explorations of the complexities of patriotism and loyalty sit well in the continued 
debates around citizenship education. 
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Introduction 


It is reasonable to presume that an essay on limits to patriotism would start from the 
position that, in some circumstances at least, patriotism is defensible and may be 
valuable, even obligatory. Each of these possibilities is contentious, however, and 
though the last option is one I conditionally defend, I will not seek to provide that 
defense here (Kleinig 2014; Kleinig et al. 2015). Even so, in order to discuss its 
limits, I cannot avoid saying something about my rationale for patriotism. 

As I understand it, patriotism is to be understood as loyalty to one’s country, 
where loyalty is to be construed as a practical commitment to the interests of the 
collective entity that is one’s country, a commitment that perseveres despite the costs 
that such commitment may incur. As to the scope of one’s patria or country, I have in 
mind the paradigm of a historical collective that is geographically bounded and that 
also possesses some jurisdictional independence and cultural coherence. As Rorty 
and MacIntyre construe it, a country can be viewed as a “project” or “narrative” 
(Rorty 1998; MacIntyre 1984). We are talking about a cluster of factors rather than a 
simple set of necessary and sufficient conditions (Scriven 1959). That said, I see no 
particular problem about viewing Alaska or even Hawai’i as parts of the United 
States, even though they are not geographically contiguous with much of the rest of 
the country and might appear to be culturally differentiable from some other parts of 
the country. On the other hand, the fact that Quebec is part of Canada is more 
problematic, at least to some Quebecois, and indicates how a particular paradigm of 
a patria might be tested or stretched in various ways. There are even more challeng- 
ing questions when there is political contestation of other kinds. How, for example, 
are we to consider Tibet, currently under Chinese control, or Taiwan, currently 
outside of Chinese control? For the most part — even if not entirely — I shall leave 
the fine-tuning of the conceptual boundaries to a patria to others (though I have 
discussed them at greater length elsewhere — Kleinig 2014; Kleinig et al. 2015). The 
issues of liberation and secession represent ways in which the limits of patriotism 
may be tested. 

Liberation and secession may also confront us with the challenge of nationalism 
and with the intersections of, and differences between, nationalism and patriotism. 
Again, I shall not dwell on this disputed, albeit important distinction except to say 
that whereas patriotism is more closely wedded to territorial and jurisdictional 
considerations, nationalism is much more likely to focus on issues of ethnic heritage. 
In practice, there are often convergences and overlaps between the two. My focus 
here, however, will be on country rather than ethnicity. 
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I begin with a brief summary of a rationale for patriotism, offer some general 
reflections on the nature and limits of loyalty, and then indicate what I see as 
particular limits on loyalty to country, along with some suggestions for further work. 


Rationale 


What I see as counting for patriotism has its roots in a conception of persons and 
individuals as relational beings. We are relational not only in the sense that we 
become persons as a result of certain relational dependencies and interdependencies 
but also in the sense that our personhood and our particular identities are signifi- 
cantly articulated by means of a substantial number and variety of interactions — 
agreements, intimacies, joint projects, legal and moral relations, institutional 
involvements, social dependencies, and so on. Some of our most critical relational 
involvements will be quite restricted — family, friends, lovers, and small groups to 
which we belong. And some will be larger, such as communities, neighborhoods, 
and municipalities. Not that our identities are exclusively a function of our relation- 
ships, but rather that, for most of us, relational factors will figure significantly in the 
identities we have and ascribe to ourselves. 

With respect to the larger groupings of which we are a part, some will not include 
countries and may even provide our lives with almost all we want. Consider Kant’s 
K6nigsberg (now Kaliningrad), where he spent most of his life. Even so, the 
K6nigsberg that provided Kant with his social world depended to a considerable 
extent on the shape and stability of the larger Prussia of which it was a part. Although 
there were, even during Kant’s time, shifting Prussian alliances — no doubt a strong 
influence on Kant’s essay on the conditions for Perpetual Peace — Kénigsberg and 
its larger environs constituted a framework for the character and maintenance of the 
many intersecting institutions that engaged the lives and networks of its individual 
citizens. Loyalty to that larger framework — albeit conditioned in certain ways — had 
constitutive as well as instrumental value for such individuals. 

If we were to probe more deeply into this relational matrix, we would engage with 
ideas of flourishing, autonomy, dignity, respect, and rights as normative ways of 
framing the relational dimension of persons (Kleinig and Evans 2013). For present 
purposes, however, the critical issue is the extent to which these facets of personhood 
are realized and sustained in the context of multiple relational engagements. We are 
not tabulae rasae, but neither are we potentialities simply waiting for actualization. 
Contrary to John Stuart Mill’s metaphor of human nature as a tree needing only room 
to grow and develop “according to the tendency of the inward forces which make it a 
living thing,” human development takes place in a relational context — albeit not any 
relational context, but one that provides adequate options for those inward potentials 
to be developed in ways that gives such lives “worth” (Mill 1859, chap 3, para. 4). 

My basic argument, then, for patriotic loyalty is that — for most of us in the 
modern world — countries provide an institutional, regulatory, and cultural structure 
that mediates among our multiple relational commitments and loyalties, enabling 
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identities to be formed, sustained, and fostered, conflicts resolved, and stability 
maintained. This will be most true of countries that possess liberal policies, in 
which a diversity of options is generally encouraged. It will be less true of countries 
that are dictatorially governed by narrow ideologies or purposes, in which options 
are limited and dissent is discouraged or stifled. It will probably be least true of what 
are sometimes referred to as “failed states,” in which institutional structures have 
been deeply corrupted or destroyed and uncertainty is pervasive. Having a country to 
value is usually important to our identity. Cosmopolitans would probably disagree, 
but that is a debate for elsewhere (Kleingeld and Brown 2014). 

To get a better sense of patriotic loyalty and the kinds of limits to which it may 
appropriately be subject, I offer a few general remarks on loyalty. 


Loyalty 


Some would dispute that loyalty should be seen as any kind of virtue — whether it is 
loyalty to friends, groups, or countries. I concede that on its own, loyalty is not 
enough. Its detractors, however, can for the most part be accommodated and 
responded to by means of a distinction between substantive and executive virtues 
and the importance of the latter. 

The virtues do not comprise a unified set of practical traits but may be categorized 
(and critiqued) in various ways. We might distinguish moral and intellectual virtues, 
pagan, and Christian virtues and, for present purposes, substantive and executive 
virtues. Inter alia, the substantive virtues include compassion, kindness, and gener- 
osity, whereas executive virtues include sincerity, courage, and conscientiousness. 
Substantive virtues motivate us to act well, that is, to do good, and are critical to 
our moral relations with others (and, in the case of prudence, to our own interests 
as well). The executive virtues or, as they are sometimes known, virtues of the 
will, are important to the implementation of what the substantive virtues require of 
us — sincerity in our compassion, courage in our kindness, and conscientiousness in 
our generosity. They help us to surmount obstacles to our doing good. 

Loyalty is an executive virtue and its worth is especially sensitive to the value of 
its object. Like other executive virtues, it can become detached from worthy objects 
— one can be a loyal Nazi and a sincere racist. That, however, does not make them 
merely contingent or optional virtues. They are virtues, because a world or person 
without sincerity or conscientiousness or loyalty would be a seriously deficient one. 
A person without loyalty would be a person without friends, for loyalty is integral to 
friendship. True, some friendships may be bad to cultivate, but that does not gainsay 
the value of friendships. 

The executive virtues are an important ingredient in human excellence, and it is 
important to cultivate them. But they should not be cultivated in isolation from other 
virtues, particularly the substantive ones. When Aristotle discussed the virtues, he 
argued for the importance of phronesis or practical wisdom in the application of 
virtues, so that they would not be deficient or excessive or misplaced. 
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The importance of loyalty as a personal virtue is that it involves our willed 
perseverance in some valued relationship when the cost of doing so is likely to be 
disadvantageous to us. If loyal, we will put ourselves out for our friends or associa- 
tive group or country when their interests are under threat of some kind. Loyalty has 
an important non-self-advantaging aspect to it. The enemy of loyalty is a certain kind 
of self-interest — a selfishness that inclines us to betray an important associative 
object for personal or narrow partisan benefit. That said, most loyalties are recipro- 
cal, because relationships involve a certain reciprocity. 

The associative object must be important to us — one that we have come to value 
for its own sake, as tends to be the case with our friends, family, and close associates, 
broadening the circle over time to neighborhood and even country. Whatever 
instrumental value such groupings possess — as they are usually thought to have — 
they become no longer merely instrumental to our purposes but important to us in 
their own right. Abandoning an object of our loyalty (for self-interested reasons) will 
constitute a betrayal, a relational violation of some individual or collective other. We 
often consider betrayals to be among the worst of vices. However, I would argue that 
it is no disloyalty to abandon for moral reasons those who don’t deserve, or have 
forfeited their claim to, our loyalty (Kleinig 2014). 

That said, one important reason why people worry about loyalty — including and 
perhaps especially patriotic loyalty — is to be found in its capacity to contravene 
moral boundaries. Loyalty, especially to collectivities, may lead us and them to do 
terrible things to others (kamikaze loyalty). When individual virtues go wrong, they 
may do damage, though it is usually limited. However, when a virtue has strong 
associative characteristics, as does loyalty, and is vested in a large collectivity such 
as a country, the potential for damage can be enormous. Stephen Decatur’s (in) 
famous toast: “Our country! In her intercourse with foreign nations, may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right or wrong,” captures what is often seen to be 
both a blind and absolutist conception of loyalty with great destructive potential. 
(This popular version of his toast may not be the original one, though what is 
sometimes reported as the original one portends much the same: “Our country — In 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the right, and always 
successful, right or wrong,” Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, Maryland) April 
20, 1816. As Robert Young has pointed out to me, this version also privileges 
success over morality.) 

It is true that loyalty sometimes requires us to be transgressive — we may lie to 
protect a friend — but a closer look indicates that legitimately lying out of loyalty is no 
more transgressive than lies that are legitimized on other moral grounds. I may 
legitimately lie to protect my friend from a stalker, but lying to cover up her seriously 
criminal behavior, though it may also be expressive of loyalty, is not permissibly 
so. Loyalty, including transgressive loyalty, has its limits, and those who might 
ordinarily expect our loyalty may lose their claim to that expectation as a result of 
what they do. Loyalty is not inherently absolutist. If an abused child lets it be known 
that she has been molested by her father and thus “betrays their little secret,” the father 
has no legitimate basis for impugning the child’s loyalty: the father’s conduct has 
forfeited any such claim. It is no betrayal when the claim to loyalty has been forfeited. 
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Although we will return to this, it is not too difficult to see how a country may 
both legitimately and illegitimately call upon the patriotic loyalty of its citizens. 
Assuming for present purposes that just war theory circumscribes a country’s 
involvement in military action, then a country might make a legitimate demand on 
its citizens’ loyalty if it is attacked by a power determined to change the way its 
citizens can go about their lives (think of the attack on Pearl Harbor). If, however, 
one’s country illegitimately aggresses against another (as was sometimes claimed 
during the Vietnam War), then a refusal to participate would not evidence a failure of 
patriotism. Indeed, as implied by the “Dissent is not Disloyalty” bumper stickers that 
accompanied the US incursion into Iraq, loyalty to what one’s country stands for 
may involve (costly) refusal to heed such calls. Obviously, how one parses such 
demands and responses will be difficult to separate from political narratives and 
ideological considerations and is no doubt one of the reasons for skepticism about 
patriotic loyalty. Nevertheless, the general point should be clear enough. 


Loyalty’s Limits 


A question for almost any loyalty, including patriotic loyalty, is one of limits. “Almost 
any,” because some loyalties have illegitimate objects to begin with. Some groupings — 
gangs, organized crime cartels, and racist organizations — have no legitimate claim on 
our loyalty. Members of such groups may have a different view, of course, and in a 
different context one might need to show why their loyalty is misplaced. I shall assume 
here, however, that this will not be a pressing issue for most readers. 

Other groupings, however, may be fairly neutral in regard to their normative 
character, and loyalties that are developed may not only be harmless but, in certain 
circumstances, also valuable for those who share them. Thus, loyalty to a particular 
sports team or hobby club, though not universally valued or promoted, may be 
socially valuable (and acceptably so) for those who follow it or are members of it. To 
the extent that such loyalties are developed, they may play some role in the identities 
of those involved. But loyalties to them may not rate highly on a scale of loyalties, 
and in cases of conflict, they may be expected to give way to some of the more 
central loyalties that mark our lives and identities. Attendance at a football game at 
the expense of a friend’s serious need or family obligations might be seen as a 
significant breach of loyalty to the latter and not simply as a case of legitimate 
prioritization. More problematic choices may be involved when career or profes- 
sional and family expectations come into conflict. Thus, my recusal may be called 
for if my daughter applies for a job in my university department. 

Loyalties must be subject to some prioritization, the priorities partly determined 
by the importance of the relational connection. “Importance to whom,” one might 
ask, and that raises a critical question about the limits of loyalty. It is not enough to 
say: importance to the individual whose loyalty it is, for individuals may develop all 
sorts of extreme or misguided loyalties. Nevertheless, it is not easy to point to some 
universally recognized hierarchy of relational groupings that determine where one’s 
loyalties should lie. The Sartrean story of the young man who must choose between 
attending to his ailing mother and fighting for the resistance captures the dilemma 
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quite well, even though we might reasonably question Sartre’s own existentialist 
solution (Sartre 1946). Opting is no substitute for developing fine-grained judgment 
that enables a person to negotiate a cluster of what, on the surface, appear to be 
incommensurable considerations. 

When loyalties conflict, considerations of harm may be relevant as well as 
generalized judgments about the moral centrality of different relational contexts: 
failure to keep a promise to my child may be justified in the event of an emergency in 
which someone’s life is at stake, but insofar as betrayal may appear to be involved, it 
should involve an apology. Stakes differ, and judgments about priorities will often 
need to be made on a case-by-case basis. (That of course is not a claim to immunity 
from public scrutiny.) 


Limits to Patriotism 


As the title of this essay suggests, I do not see patriae as inherently problematic, 
unlike the case with Hitler Youth or the Ku Klux Klan. Some writers, such as Igor 
Primoratz, see patriae as morally neutral — complex relational groupings that have 
no inherent moral value and whose worth is to be determined by other factors, such 
as their support for and exemplification of various moral values. According to 
Primoratz, it is no more a defect in a person should patriotism be lacking than that 
a person not profess loyalty to some sports team (Primoratz 2002). Other writers, 
such as Paul Gomberg, see patriotism as on a par with racism (Gomberg 1990). Less 
harsh, but still critical, is Simon Keller’s judgment that patriotism almost certainly 
requires “bad faith” — a self-deceptive idealization of one’s country (Keller 2005). As 
indicated earlier, my own inclination is to take a more positive stance to one’s 
country, seeing in it an important if less intimate feature of one’s identity. One 
may value one’s Australianness as part of who one is and also see one’s country — 
Australia — as providing a broad structural glue for the stability of other relations that 
are important to one’s identity. Insofar as one’s country, in its aspirations and values, 
exemplifies goods of various kinds, it may also be a source of pride. 

It is because of their role in securing a stable way of life that countries, especially 
liberal democratic ones, may seek to defend themselves by legitimately expecting or 
even demanding the ultimate sacrifice — their defense against attack by others. Forms 
of life are at stake, not just some minor or passing or individual interest. A patriot 
may be called upon to place his or her life at risk. Such an understanding need not 
deny moral space for an overriding pacifism or even opposition to participation in a 
particular war. But refusals to serve will ordinarily present a serious moral dilemma 
for patrial authorities as well as for citizens. 


Patriotic Dissent 


That said, let me emphasize that patriotic loyalty is not incompatible with many 
forms of dissent. The dueling party system, inherited from the English parliamentary 
tradition, is testament to the fact that liberal democratic values may thrive best in an 
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environment that allows, even encourages, some form of adversarial politics, in 
which two (or more) parties seek to win support for their competing visions of a 
patrial narrative. The notion of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition (coined in 1826) has 
come to be a stand-in for the major party not in power. Part of the role of the 
loyal opposition is to hold the ruling party accountable for its decisions and — in 
elections — to seek to replace it as the ruling party. True, this is a reformist vision, not 
a revolutionary one, but it makes clear that patriotic loyalty does not require 
complaisance or acquiescence in the status quo. 

In talking about the limits of patriotism, I have two main considerations in mind. 
One concems the amount of loyalty that a country may reasonably expect of one. 
How much sacrifice and how much effort should go into serving the interests of 
one’s country? That is, what internal limits may be placed on loyal expectations? The 
other concerns the issue of forfeiture. At what point does one say: “You are no longer 
worthy of my allegiance. I hereby separate myself from any (patriotic) obligation to 
you.” The latter may be individually or collectively expressed. That is, what external 
limits may be placed on loyalty? Individually, a number of Americans moved to 
Canada and gave up their citizenship during the Vietnam War. They considered both 
the War and the draft it involved to be a large enough betrayal of what they 
understood their citizenship to involve to abandon whatever patriotic commitments 
they may have had. Collectively, it may be displayed in a secessionist movement. 
The breakup of Czechoslovakia and attempts by the Quebecois to secede from 
Canada are examples of the latter. Rightly or wrongly, a substantial group of people 
within a country have come to believe that their legitimate interests cannot be 
represented by the status quo or even in a simple change of political leadership. 


Patriotic Obligations 


Let me start with the first of the questions raised in the previous paragraph. How 
much should one be prepared to sacrifice for the interests of one’s country? 

In responding, one analytic distinction we may need to keep in mind is that 
between duties we owe as a matter of membership and duties we owe as a matter of 
patriotic commitment. Of course, in speaking of duties that we owe as a matter of 
membership, I am already on contentious ground. Were there such duties, some 
would claim, then those who are members of objectionable organizations would also 
have duties of membership. That is a bullet that I am prepared to bite but would 
counter that in such cases, there are competing duties that override those to the 
problematic organization. Generally, citizenship will carry obligations with it that do 
not run into such problems, though even the duties of citizenship may sometimes fall 
foul of more compelling political and moral demands. 

The duties we owe as a matter of membership and those we owe as a matter of 
patriotic commitment are not identical, though there is usually some effort made to 
subsume duties of patriotic commitment under duties of membership. We pay taxes 
as a matter of civic duty, not as a matter of patriotism. (Taxation is a burden that, inter 
alia, allows a country to maintain its various key and other supporting institutions: 
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police, courts, and administrative offices devoted to various infrastructural activities 
(some health and educational institutions, roads and bridges, transport, and so forth). 
Obviously there may be disagreement about the ways in which, and the extent to 
which, a country supports such infrastructural activities. There is a left-right spec- 
trum of views — coalescing round the extent to which governments should be 
involved in social provision — that we fortunately do not need to resolve here. 
Clearly, though, it may figure significantly in the deliberations of citizens and in 
the kind and extent of support they are prepared to give their country.) 

The reason for attempts to subsume the duties of patriotism under the duties of 
membership (citizenship), one that was persuasively articulated in Albert 
O. Hirschman’s classic study, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty (1970), is that the ability of 
collectivities, whether small or large, to thrive or even to survive the vicissitudes of 
their existence, depends on their capacity to rely upon support during down-periods 
as well as up-periods. Although he does not characterize the phenomenon as such, 
Hirschman appears to subscribe to some notion of “institutional entropy” (a phrase 
popularized by the economist Richard Auster). That is, there are forces both within 
and without institutions that over time tend toward their decline and that need to be 
countered if the institution is to stay strong (or regain its strength in the event of a 
decline). Changing social circumstances may constitute an external factor in decline, 
leaving the institution less responsive or competitive, but within the institution itself, 
vision often dims, complacency and hardening develop, and tensions magnify over 
time. Combating these things requires committed members who are sometimes 
prepared to put out for the institution at some inconvenience to themselves. What 
is required, in other words, is the loyalty of (at least) some if the institution is to stay 
healthy and weather challenges. 

It is not surprising that patriotic duties and civic ones tend to overlap, because 
even in a matter such as taxation, clearly a civic duty, a lack of patriotism may tempt 
those with wealth, who have usually benefited greatly from a country’s provisions, to 
avoid their civic duty by off-shoring their funds in tax havens. Even when tax 
avoidance is legal (though it often amounts to evasion), it usually constitutes a 
prioritization of personal advantage over a country’s common good (Rusbridger 
2016a, b). No doubt there are different motivations for using tax havens to maximize 
wealth. For some it may be the perception that governments are not particularly good 
stewards of tax monies. I take that as given, no matter what party is in power. As a 
motivation for off-shoring, however, I suspect that the foregoing argument usually 
constitutes a form of special pleading. 

This brief sketch of taxation complexities is probably sufficient to indicate the 
extent to which patriotic commitment and the duties that might be said to follow 
from it are likely to be inseparable from the divisive political considerations that will 
almost certainly characterize a liberal democracy (no less and maybe even more than 
a more autocratic polity). What will usually hold together the divided parties, and 
allow for a contested patriotism, will be some commitment to a constitution or social 
process for decision making. Thus, patriotism tends to be reformist rather than 
revolutionary and dissenting rather than secessionist. Even though, in the view of 
some, that reformist aspect constitutes a problematic streak of conservatism in 
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patriotic commitment, it is a conservatism about fundamental values and processes 
and compatible with the conservative/liberal divide that often characterizes demo- 
cratic politics. 

Because the form that patriotic commitment will take is likely to be diverse, it 
becomes difficult to say what positive duties will follow from it. However, some 
generalizations are possible. The broadest of these is that a patriot will act in ways 
that are believed to preserve or secure the interests of the country. Of course, “are 
believed to” constitutes something of a weasel phrase, because different kinds of acts 
will be thought to preserve or secure the interests of the country. The recent US 
elections constitute a graphic if somewhat troubling expression of that. Although 
you would often not know it, the supporters of both Donald J Trump and Hillary 
Rodham Clinton believe themselves to be patriotic Americans while characterizing 
“the other” as undermining a particular vision of America. Something similar has 
been true of other recent political decisions — the Brexit vote and anti-immigration 
movements elsewhere in Europe. Both sides can see themselves as patriotic while 
denying that appellation to the other because they vary in the ways in which they see 
their country — often pitting a somewhat idealized past against an equally idealized 
future. What enables such a divided patriotism is their — so far — joint acceptance of 
an underlying constitutional process for resolving differences. Over time, that may 
or may not hold. 

This is not an entirely satisfactory situation, at least if one is looking for clear 
answers. Yet a second look may suggest that patriotism may not be so different from 
friendship, a relationship into which loyalty is even more deeply inscribed. A friend 
without loyalty is no friend at all. Yet the loyal expectations of friendships depend 
very much on the ways in which those friendships are conceived. For some friends I 
may be willing to put my life at risk; for others that would be excessive. In this 
respect countries are like friends. Even if most countries reasonably anticipate 
patriotic commitment, the commitment may vary with the way in which the country 
has addressed the multiple commitments, interests, and relationships of its members. 
Citizens may differ quite radically about what constitutes a threat to their country — 
acceptance or nonacceptance of immigrants or immigrants from particular religious 
or cultural backgrounds. 

Michelle Obama was frequently criticized for a remark she made in Milwaukee 
during her husband’s 2008 presidential campaign, viz., “Hope is making a comeback 
and, let me tell you, for the first time in my adult life I am really proud of my 
country.” Many criticized her for being unpatriotic (and racist). Yet her remarks were 
hardly out of place, given her ancestry. Many African-Americans might be expected 
to have some ambivalence toward their country, even if, as in her case, she had 
managed to succeed in it. True, some African-Americans, in less auspicious circum- 
stances, were willing to be more positive. W.E.B. DuBois, struggling with a double 
consciousness as black and American, could see in patriotic commitment an aspira- 
tional narrative that would eventually reconcile them — a hope toward which one 
could work (Du Bois 1985). Even Frederick Douglass, who saw the US Constitution 
as supportive of slavery, later professed a commitment to his country in part because 
of the ideals it embodied through the Declaration of Independence — ideals as yet 
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untainted by some of its later Constitutional provisions (Boxill 2009). There are 
other grounds for patriotism than a particular constitutional narrative. 

What I suggest, then, is that what a country may reasonably expect of us will 
depend in part on what a country contributes to our valued identity. What it 
contributes to our valued identity will be a function of two factors — the extent to 
which it enables the development and maintenance of other relationships that are 
constitutive of our identity, professional, personal, religious, and political relation- 
ships, inter alia, and the extent to which it has become an identity-conferring 
resource in its own right, for example, our sense of ourselves as Australian or 
French. A judgment concerning this will need to be made, taking into account the 
patriotic cost involved, along with the aforementioned contribution. Insofar as the 
patriotic commitment is aspirational in nature, a person will also wish to factor in the 
likelihood that a particular patriotic expression will help to realize the aspirations that 
a country has for us. 

If one’s country is challenged by attack from without, then, at least if the country 
meets some threshold of acceptability, it may expect, as a matter of patriotic duty, 
that its able-bodied members will seek to defend it, even at some risk to their lives. A 
garrison ethic may be invoked to ensure that the country’s resources are directed to 
preserving it from a fate in which its structures are transformed and citizens made 
hostage to an alien power. Those who wish to adhere to what they see as a higher 
moral demand (e.g., pacifism) may have to demonstrate their commitment to the 
latter by accepting alternative burdens. This can and perhaps ought to be a fraught 
matter. 


Forfeiting Patriotic Expectations 


At what point — to take up the second question — does one’s country forfeit its 
claim to our loyalty? I think the simple response to that question will be when the 
country is no longer capable of being an identity-conferring object for us. But this 
needs to be parsed more carefully. Should it turn out that climate change makes 
Kiribati uninhabitable, its present population may (at least over time) revise their 
identity — say, by accepting US citizenship and moving to one or more of the states. 
But this would not involve a forfeiture of any kind. Forfeiture comes about as a 
product of the actions of fellow countrymen. Forfeiture is the result of what is seen as 
an unrectifiable betrayal of what a country stands for. 

As was noted earlier, some American citizens thought that US entanglement in 
the Vietnam War was sufficiently egregious to alienate them from it permanently. 
Given that the United States subsequently went some way toward acknowledging 
this, were they wrong to do so? Did they violate expectations of patriotic loyalty? 
Should they have stayed and, like other dissenters, fought to have the United States 
change its position? That is hard to say. What might legitimately break the patriotism 
of some may serve only to intensify efforts at partial recuperation in others. Internal 
changes can generate some of the same kinds of challenges for some citizens: 
Islamification in previously secular countries (such as Turkey) or (what is seen as) 
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uncontrolled immigration (probably a major factor in the Brexit vote). There may be 
parallels in the case of friendships and intimate relationships. People have different 
expectations. However, as can happen with friendships, later events may lead to 
attempts at reconciliation. One party has acted so badly that the friendship is broken; 
but later events can lead to its renewal. 

Sometimes, of course, one’s country may demand more — indeed, much more — 
by asking or demanding that one risk one’s life for it. One can imagine such a 
demand should the country be under attack from a significantly alien source — one 
that would subvert or transform its major institutions, kill many of its citizens, and so 
forth. As noted earlier, a garrison ethic may be invoked to ensure that the country’s 
resources are directed to preserving it from such a fate. In such a case, those who 
claim to be loyal but nevertheless wish to adhere to what they see as a higher moral 
demand may have to demonstrate their commitment to the latter by accepting 
alternative burdens. Not even liberal societies will give easy priority to individual 
conscience. It will be easier to claim exemption as a Jehovah’s Witness than as an 
opponent of a particular war. 

Loyalty to country is not to be confused with acquiescence in its demands or 
ways. The loyalty may be to a vision or narrative — often embodied in founding 
documents that have been only partially realized by one’s country. As noted earlier, 
Richard Rorty viewed a country as a project in the making rather than a realized 
ideal, thus allowing for or encouraging a critique of one’s country designed to 
improve it. Such a critique — along with a willingness to accept the costs of making 
such a critique — may sometimes be seen as a more authentic expression of loyalty 
than support for the status quo. This can be seen in other loyalties. A real friend may 
be someone who is willing to confront one with one’s failures rather than someone 
who is too timid to bring one up short. Of course, this will need to be done in a 
certain way, lest a failure in sensitivity destroy the relationship. In regard to one’s 
country, one may need to have regard to its historical heritage and trajectory, lest the 
reformation sought be understood instead as revolution. Without sanctioning the 
anti-communist witch hunts of the 1950s in the United States, the critiques offered 
by pro-communist activists were seen as upending rather than advancing an histor- 
ical and ideological trajectory. It was not so much the ends of such movements (most 
movements trade in the language of liberation) as the means by which they sought or 
were thought to seek their realization. The Civil War of the 1860s was seen by many 
in the south in much the same way, though there were strong reasons for thinking 
that abolition better reflected the American experiment than slavery’s perpetuation. 

In Exit, Voice and Loyalty, Hirschman points to a number of consequentialist 
values that loyalty may have. Drawing on studies that suggest a tendency of 
institutions to decline over time, he points out the importance that loyalty may 
have in providing institutional recuperation. Those whose commitment to an insti- 
tution amounts to a loyalty to it will have a strong motivation to critique evidences of 
decline — to give voice to their concerns — rather than, as others might, jump ship at 
the first opportunity in order to secure their own interests. 

Sometimes, however, one might consider that one’s country has lost its way or 
perhaps that its rhetoric bears little if no relation to its actions. In other words, one 
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might believe that it does not warrant one’s loyalty — even if countries generally do — 
or that it has forfeited its claims to our loyalty. The decline of loyalty may be a matter 
of degree: the sacrifices one may make for the institution may diminish rather than 
vanish altogether. One’s loyalty may be limited and the question may be raised 
whether that limited loyalty may be justified by the circumstances. One would expect 
that, for the loss of loyalty, the situation in the country must be dire — not only will 
highly valued characteristics be lost or corrupted, but a person will see little 
possibility of changing (or being able to help to change) things for the better. 


Conclusion 


Although I have suggested that, for many, patriotic commitment will be partially 
constitutive of their identity and that there are important values to the expression of 
that patriotic commitment, values that rise to create an obligation, I have not argued 
that all citizens should develop and express a patriotic commitment to their country, 
even though all citizens will have certain duties of citizenship. I have left 
undetermined the extent to which patriotic commitment should be a duty of all 
and whether individuals without patriotic commitments would be seriously deficient 
in virtue. There is room here for a much more extensive exploration — including the 
problems associated with free ridership (Tuck 2008). 

Also, although I have argued for the importance of patriotic obligations, I have 
been much less forthright about what those patriotic obligations might be. Countries 
may mean different things to different people and different people may identify in 
different ways with their country. As in the case of friendships — in which there will 
be different kinds and degrees of friendship, along with different friendship obliga- 
tions — so too in the case of patriotism, there will be variations in patriotic commit- 
ment, and there is room for a much more fine-grained account of patriotic 
identifications and obligations. (I am particularly grateful to Robert Young for his 
many challenging comments on an earlier draft of this essay.) 
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Abstract 


According to the national identity argument, the sharing of a national identity 
tends to facilitate social cohesion, including trust and solidarity. On this basis, 
nationalists have, for example, argued that states’ immigration and integration 
policies need to reflect a concern with their national identities and the forms 
of homogeneity on which they depend. First, the national identity argument is 
outlined in greater detail as is the concept of social cohesion. Second, different 
possible explanations of why shared identities might impact social cohesion are 
described. Third, the national identity argument is explained in terms of the 
commitments of nationalism, from which it derives. Fourth, this paves the way 
for a survey of the empirical evidence that may support or undermine the national 
identity argument. It is argued that this argument does not find support in the 
available empirical studies. Finally, it is briefly considered whether there are other 
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identities, apart from national identities, that may contribute to social cohesion at 
the societal level. In particular, liberal and multicultural values are considered. 
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National identity - Nationalism - Social cohesion - Trust - Solidarity - 
Redistribution - Identity thesis - Direct and indirect effects - Liberalism - 
Multiculturalism 


Introduction 


An idea that has gained a great deal of traction in recent times is that a shared 
national identity is required for, or at least facilitates, social cohesion. For example, 
Miller and Ali (2014: 1) write: “societies whose members are united by means of... 
[national identities] are able to achieve a range of desirable ends that would other- 
wise be unobtainable.” This idea, which is sometimes referred to as the “national 
identity argument,” has become influential in political theory but also in policy- 
making, as manifested in nation-building polices. In particular, concerns about social 
cohesion have been raised in response to immigration, and the worry that the ethnic, 
cultural, and religious diversity to which it gives rise pose a threat to social ties 
between community members and, for that reason, to social cooperation, trust, and 
democratic and redistributive institutions. 

Nation-building policies can take many forms, including in school curricula, 
citizenship tests, and monuments in the public sphere that reflect the national history 
and culture but also in national narratives and efforts to define national identities at 
the state level (Holtug forthcoming-a). And it is often assumed in political debates 
and public discourse, and often without further argument, that the answer to the 
question of what the national identity consists in will coincide with the answer to the 
question of what values, norms, and practices are conducive to social cohesion at the 
national level. 

Turning from policy to social science, a large number of studies have focused 
on the impact of ethnic diversity on social cohesion and in particular social trust. 
A number of such studies find that diversity tends to drive down trust (Alesina and 
La Ferrara 2002; Anderson and Paskeviciute 2006; Putnam 2007), and on this basis 
it may be speculated that immigration and diversity undermine the sense of a shared 
national identity, where a shared national identity is a basis for trust and other aspects 
of social cohesion. However, this would be too swift. First, the picture becomes 
much more muddled when we take into account the full range of studies on diversity 
and social cohesion. Thus, according to a recent meta-study by van der Meer and 
Tolsma (2014), for every study that finds that diversity drives down social cohesion, 
there is also a study that finds the opposite. Second, we need to distinguish the 
question of whether diversity hampers social cohesion from the question of whether, 
insofar this is the case, it is because diversity tends to undermine a sense of a shared 
national identity. 
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The question of how shared national identities or, more generally, shared identi- 
ties impact social cohesion has received less attention. In the following, first a brief 
introduction to what social cohesion is and why it has been considered important is 
given, both generally and in relation to diversity. Then the “identity thesis” 
is introduced, according to which shared values tend to promote social cohesion 
and different possible explanations of this thesis are distinguished. This includes 
distinguishing between different causal accounts of how shared values may influ- 
ence social cohesion. On this basis, nationalism and the claim that, at the societal 
level, social cohesion relies on a shared national identity is considered. When the 
national identity argument has thus been developed in greater detail, the empirical 
evidence for this argument is considered. Finally, the possibility that other identities, 
besides national identities, may impact social cohesion at the societal level is 
considered. 


Social Cohesion 


Social cohesion refers to the social relations — the glue — that facilitates social 
cooperation in social groups. Thus, according to Robert Putnam’s (2000: 19) influ- 
ential definition, “social capital refers to connections among individuals — social 
networks and the norms of reciprocity and trustworthiness that arise from them.” 
Here, “social cohesion” and “social capital” are used interchangeably. Among the 
aspects of social cohesion that social theorists have tended to focus on are trust, 
networks, reciprocity, stability, intergroup cooperation, experiences of belonging, 
and solidarity. Not least generalized trust has been subjected to scrutiny, where 
“generalized trust” refers to trust in strangers. The focus on generalized trust reflects 
that it has turned out to be conducive to a wide range of social goods, including 
economic growth, health, education, better and safer neighborhoods, less crime, more 
effective and less corrupt government, and (even) happiness (Halpern 2005; Putnam 
2000: 287-363). In the present chapter, the focus is in particular on generalized trust 
and solidarity, where the latter is a condition for specific forms of social organization 
that involve extensive redistribution, for example, in the form of a comprehensive 
welfare state. 

Countries differ considerably as regards their levels of social cohesion. 
For example, in the most recent round of the World Values Survey (WVS), 66% 
of Dutch respondents stated that most people can be trusted, whereas only 3% of 
respondents in Trinidad and Tobago said the same. By comparison, the levels in 
France, the UK, and the USA were 19%, 30%, and 35%, respectively. And according 
to a more recent study (Stubager et al. 2016: 56), Denmark had 83% generalized 
trusters in 2015 (Denmark was not part of the latest wave in the WVS). 

Theorists disagree about what explains these differences and more generally about 
what the sources of trust are. According to the strategic model of trust, generalized 
trust is based on how trustworthy other people are perceived as being, which again 
relies on experiences with people’ trustworthiness in the past (Putnam 2000: Chap. 8). 
According to the moral model of trust, on the other hand, generalized trust is rather 
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a standing, relatively stable disposition to trust other people, which is primarily 
acquired during early socialization (Uslaner 2002: Chap. 4). Finally, according to 
the institutional model of trust, the quality of societal institutions, and in particular the 
perceived fairness and impartiality thereof, is the primary determinant of generalized 
trust (Rothstein and Stolle 2003). Despite these basic level disagreements about the 
sources of trust, there is nevertheless more or less universal agreement that certain 
factors, such as education and socioeconomic equality, tend to promote it. In fact, 
according to Eric Uslaner (2003: 181), “the Gini index has the greatest impact on trust 
of any independent variable.” Furthermore, generalized trust may tend to further the 
second aspect of social cohesion focused on here, namely, solidarity. Thus, in order 
for us to be willing to act on our solidaristic inclinations, for example, through the 
redistributive mechanisms of the welfare state, we need to trust other people to 
likewise comply (Miller 2004; Rothstein 2017). 

As noted above, there is by now an extensive research literature on the impact of 
diversity on social cohesion and generalized trust in particular. But as also stated, this 
research points in different directions, and it is difficult to draw strong conclusions 
from it. A possible interpretation of the diversity of the findings is that (some aspects 
of) social cohesion may, under certain conditions, have a negative impact, whereas 
this is not the case under other conditions. But in any case, the focus here is on 
whether, and if so how, shared national identities impact social cohesion. And it is of 
course possible that efforts to promote a shared identity in a diverse citizenry may 
have a cushioning effect in the sense that it tends to prevent or decrease negative 
effects to which diversity would (otherwise) give rise. 


The Identity Thesis 


According to the identity thesis, a shared identity tends to promote social cohesion 
in the group in which it is shared (Holtug 2017: 1084; 2020). Thus, the national 
identity argument referred to above relies on the identity thesis. However, it is more 
specific than this thesis in that it argues for the significance of a particular type of 
identity, namely, a national identity, for social cohesion. Indeed, there may be other 
types of identities that promote social cohesion, even at the national or societal level. 
Thus, for example, many liberals believe that we need not share a national identity to 
achieve social cohesion at adequate levels; rather, it is sufficient if people share a 
commitment to liberal core values such as liberty and equality and perhaps to the 
institutions in which these are implemented in liberal welfare states (Rawls 1971: 
Sects. 69 and 76; Holtug 2017). More generally, nationalist accounts of the identity 
thesis should be contrasted with political accounts, where the latter denounce shared 
cultures and focus instead on shared political values and/or shared commitments to 
political and legal institutions. Sometimes, this is referred to as “civic” nationalism, 
following the distinction between “ethnic” and “civic” nationalism. Alternative 
accounts of the identity thesis are considered in the section “Other Values.” 

The identity thesis does not specify the mechanism through which a shared 
identity furthers social cohesion (or particular aspects thereof). And, in fact, there 
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are different possible mechanisms to consider. First, there is the question of whether 
it is the identity in question, or the sharing of it, or both, that is doing the causal work 
(Holtug 2017: 1086-1088). Suppose, as is often assumed, that the relevant kind of 
identity consists in a set of values. One possibility is then that it is simply the sharing 
of values that contributes to social cohesion. If so, it does not matter what the value 
set consists in. However, this does not seem plausible. While sharing a set of values 
consisting in tolerance, beneficence, equality and faith in democracy, and dialogue 
may well contribute to social cohesion, it seems doubtful that a set consisting in the 
opposite values (i.e., intolerance, short-term egoism, inequality and lack of faith in 
democracy, and dialogue) would do the same. Alternatively, the causal impact may 
be entirely due to the values in question. The suggestion would then be that certain 
values, unlike other values, tend to promote social cohesion in the sense that people 
who hold them are more likely to, say, trust and have solidarity with others. In that 
case, sharing would have an indirect effect only, in the sense that the more people 
who hold such cohesion-inducing values, the higher the overall level of social 
cohesion. Finally, the causal mechanism may involve a mix of the two, such that 
both values and the sharing of them contribute. 

There are two further distinctions to be made as regards the impact of shared 
values on social cohesion. First, there may be both direct and indirect effects of 
sharing values. Direct effects are effects that are either unmediated effects of sharing, 
or of the perception of sharing, or of other mental states to which the perception 
of sharing may give rise. For example, the perception of sharing values may give rise 
to a sense of identification with other bearers of the values in question, which may 
again facilitate, for example, trust and solidarity in the group. Indirect effects, on the 
other hand, are mediated by (nonmental) further effects, such as if sharing liberal 
values tends to give rise to egalitarian socioeconomic distributions, which in turn 
tend to promote generalized trust (Uslaner 2003: 181). 

The other distinction is between threshold and non-threshold effects. Threshold 
effects kick in only if a certain threshold of value-sharing (or perceived value- 
sharing) is reached. For example, the positive effects of socioeconomic equality 
on trust may only be realized if a sufficient proportion of the electorate share this 
value and so are willing to support the redistributive mechanisms that bring trust 
about. Non-threshold effects, on the other hand, may be realized (to some small 
extent) even if only one or a few individuals hold the relevant values. If, for example, 
the effects of sharing values are ultimately due to values rather than to the sharing of 
them, then social cohesion may be impacted even if only a few people hold them 
(although, presumably, the impact will be greater, the more people hold them). 

What, more specifically, is the causal mechanism on which the identity thesis 
relies? Let me briefly outline three possible such mechanisms (Holtug 2017: 
1090-1094). According to social identity theory, in-group bias results from identi- 
fying with the in-group, where group identities form part of individuals’ identities 
and provide a basis for self-esteem. Indeed, in-group bias has been demonstrated in 
a number of studies in social psychology, and effects include in-group trust and 
solidarity (Balliet et al. 2014; Vaughan et al. 1981; Voci 2006). Another possible 
explanation of the identity thesis relies on rational choice theory and more 
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specifically on the idea that sharing values facilitates trust because it makes other 
people’s behavior more predictable (Hooghe 2007: 718). Thus, it is easier to trust 
people insofar as you can predict their actions and in particular whether they will 
comply with whatever you trust them with, and since people’s behavior relies on 
their values, their behavior is more predictable if you can assume that their values are 
similar to your own. Finally, according to the moral model of trust referred to above, 
trust is a relatively stable, standing disposition to trust other people, acquired in one’s 
childhood. Furthermore, trust relies on a set of roughly liberal values, including 
equal standing, equality of opportunity, and opposition to hierarchy (Uslaner 2002: 
2-3). Insofar as these values are experienced to be shared, the resulting communal 
identity and shared aims facilitate trust among members. 

Social identity theory does not identify a specific identity as the basis for in-group 
bias; rather, the idea is that sharing an identity with group members generates the 
bias. Thus, the emphasis is on sharing rather than values and direct threshold effects 
are to be expected (thus, other members of the group must be experienced as holding 
the same identity in order for the bias toward these other members to be established). 
According to the predictability theory, the emphasis is again on sharing and direct 
threshold effects that are predicted. After all, what is supposed to increase predict- 
ability is the perception of sharing values with other members of the group, which 
presumably requires that values are somewhat widely shared before positive effects 
on trust kick in. Finally, the moral model of trust relies not only on a sense of 
a community bound together by common aims but also on a specific set of (roughly) 
liberal values. Here, there may be effects of different types. First, a sense of commu- 
nity based on liberal values may create direct, threshold effects. But there may also be 
an indirect effect of sharing egalitarian values, which facilitates the implementation of 
equality-generating redistributive mechanisms, which may in turn further increase 
trust. 

The distinction between the causal impact of sharing and of values is not only of 
theoretical interest. While obviously, sharing requires uniformity in order for effects 
to materialize, this is less obviously so for values. That is, it is at least conceivable 
that there may be different sets of values that are roughly equal in their impact on 
social cohesion, and if it is values rather than sharing that is doing the causal work, 
there would be no reason, at the level of policy, to strive for uniform values. 


Nationalism 


Nationalists put the identity thesis to a particular use in that they insist on the 
significance of national identities. Now, there are two distinct roles that national 
identities play for nationalists that we need to carefully disentangle. First, national- 
ism includes a set of specifically normative claims about the value of relations 
between members of the national community and between members of the national 
community and the nation. To some extent, these are captured in Ernest Gellner’s 
(1983: 1) classical definition, according to which nationalism “is primarily a political 
principle, which holds that the political and the national unit should be congruent.” 
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By implication, each nation should have a state, which is inhabited only by members 
of the nation. Furthermore, nationalists tend to endorse a cluster of normative views 
that, to some extent, are tied to the idea of congruence between state and nation, 
including the idea that members of the nation ought to strive for its survival and 
flourishing, to strive for national self-determination, and have stronger obligations 
toward conationals than toward nonnationals (see, e.g., Miller 1995: Chaps. 3-4). 

The national identity argument, on the other hand, does not make a normative 
claim but stipulates a certain empirical relation between the sharing of a national 
identity and social cohesion, namely, that the former increases the latter. Of course, 
for nationalists, the interest in social cohesion at the national level is at least in part 
motivated by the interest in the flourishing of the nation state and relations between 
conationals, but the national identity argument as such is not based on normative 
claims. 

While in itself empirical, the national identity argument is an important premise 
in certain arguments nationalists make pertaining to, for example, immigration 
and integration policies. As regards immigration, the national identity argument 
explains what has been referred to as the “progressive’s dilemma’ (Goodhart 
2004), according to which one can have open borders and one can have a redistrib- 
utive welfare state, but one cannot have both. The idea, which has received a great 
deal of attention among the so-called liberal nationalists, is that we need to restrict 
immigration to preserve the levels of trust and solidarity in the citizenry required 
for support for egalitarian, redistributive polices (Kymlicka 2015; Miller 1995: 
Chaps. 5—6; 2004; 2017; Miller and Ali 2014; Moore 2001; Tamir 1993: Chaps. 
5-6; cf. Holtug 2010, 2020). So, to protect the nation and in particular the shared 
identity on which it relies, the state should control immigration and especially the 
immigration of people who are believed to have cultural values that are very different 
from those of natives. This emphasis on the flourishing of the receiving society is 
furthermore, according to nationalists, supported by the claim that conationals have 
stronger obligations toward each other than toward nonnationals, and so the nation- 
state is entitled to prioritize the interests of nationals over the interests of would-be 
immigrants. As regards integration, nationalists favor various forms of nation- 
building to secure that immigrants are assimilated into the national culture but of 
course also to secure that the national culture thrives and enjoys continued support 
among nationals and that patriotism prevails. 

Nationalists differ on what the content of national identities is or more precisely 
on the aspects of a culture that can legitimately be included in a national identity. 
In this respect, it is fruitful to distinguish between conservative and liberal nation- 
alism. While both conservative and liberal nationalists hold that political identities 
are too thin and superficial to form the basis for social cohesion at the national level, 
and that national identities provide a solution to this problem because of their basis in 
pre-political cultures, liberal nationalists impose certain liberal constraints on what 
aspects of the national culture are to be included in the national identity. One such 
constraint is that nation-building policies must respect basic liberal principles such as 
freedom of conscience, nondiscrimination, and the right to privacy (Kymlicka 2001: 
258). Furthermore, national identities need to be realistically open for immigrants, 
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that is, it must be possible for immigrants to become part of the national community 
without having to sacrifice large parts of their own culture. In addition, immigrants 
have a legitimate claim to being a part of the negotiation of what the national identity 
is going to consist in the future, and indeed, some of their traditions and values may 
with time become part of that identity (Kymlicka 1995: 88-89; Miller 1995: 26). 

Conservative nationalists are less inclined to insist on liberal principles in cases of 
conflict with traditions and tend to have more extensive notions of national identities 
(Scruton 1990). This, in turn, may make integration into the national culture 
more difficult. As Roger Scruton (1990: 306) emphasizes, immigrants may become 
members of the nation, but “this privilege is a rare one.” Indeed, the “real price of 
community ... is sanctity, intolerance, exclusion, and a sense that life’s meaning 
depends on obedience, and also on vigilance against the enemy” (Scruton 1990: 310). 
For example, while conservative nationalists may be quite willing to include a 
particular religion in the national identity, liberal nationalists will be less inclined to 
do so for liberal reasons. For liberal nationalists, then, national identities need to be 
(culturally) thick enough to generate social cohesion at adequate levels but thin 
enough to respect the liberal rights of everyone, including immigrants, indigenous 
peoples, and other minorities. 

When explaining the significance of national identities for social cohesion, 
nationalists tend to appeal to the emotive force of group identification. David Miller 
(2017: 73) is a case in point: “the origins of solidarity lie in a shared identity which 
not only serves to mark out the ‘we’ among whom solidarity will be practised, but 
also helps to create the positive emotional disposition towards fellow members that 
solidarity requires.” Here, Miller implicitly invokes social identity theory, and 
indeed, he refers to the social psychology literature demonstrating an in-group bias 
(cf. Miller 2013). 


Empirical Studies 


As stated above, the national identity argument makes an empirical claim about the 
relation between national identity and social cohesion. In this section, some of the 
empirical studies that aim to test this claim will be examined (for a more extensive 
survey, see Holtug forthcoming-a, 2020). Some studies simply look at the relation 
between national pride and aspects of social cohesion, such as solidarity (in the form 
of support for redistribution). Thus, a couple of cross-national studies find a negative 
correlation between national pride and support for, as well as actual, redistribution 
(Shayo 2009) and between pride and public goods provision (Harutyunyan 2016). 
This, of course, is the opposite relation of what the national identity argument 
predicts. Nevertheless, nationalists may argue that pride is not the best form of 
national commitment to focus on, for example, because it may tend to track conser- 
vatism, which may again be expected to correlate negatively to support for redistri- 
bution (Miller and Ali 2014: 14). Another worry is that it is difficult to know exactly 
what people take pride in, insofar as they take pride in their national identity. If, for 
example, people take pride in the political institutions of their country, this is not a 
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good test of the national identity argument, because a national identity is, at least in 
part, a cultural identity (rather than a merely political one). 

In a US study, Theiss-Morse (2009) employs a more sophisticated measure 
of national identification, which comprises feelings of belonging to the American 
people and that being American is an important aspect of who one is, and holding 
that Americans are informed about politics, are unselfish, tolerant and trustworthy. She 
finds that “strong identifiers” are likely to feel more obligated to give to charities and 
help in crises, which may suggest that identifying as an American will increase 
solidarity with fellow Americans. However, she also finds that weak identifiers are 
more likely to believe that too little money is spent on welfare and on African 
Americans. According to Theiss-Morse, strong identifiers tend to set stricter boundaries 
on who counts as an American and to want to help “prototypical” members — white, 
Christian, English-speaking, and native-born Americans. She concludes that since 
marginalized individuals, who are not thus prototypical, are most often in need of 
help, strong identification with America does not promote overall solidarity and justice. 

As regards the content of national identities, a number of cross-national studies 
distinguish between commitments to “ethnic” and “civic” conceptions of the nation. 
Commitments to the ethnic nation are typically measured in terms of commitments to 
the importance of ancestry, whereas commitments to the civic nation reflect commit- 
ments to the importance of respect for a country’s institutions and laws. While results 
from these studies are not uniform in nature, the overall picture is that commitments to 
the ethnic nation are negatively correlated to a number of aspects of social cohesion, 
including political trust (Berg and Hjerm 2010; McLaren 2015), generalized trust 
(Reeskens and Wright 2013), associational membership (Reeskens and Wright 
2013), volunteering (Reeskens and Wright 2013), political and social tolerance 
(Weldon 2006), and support for redistribution to the poor (Hall 2017). Commitment 
to the civic nation, on the other hand, is positively correlated to political trust (Berg 
and Hjerm 2010; McLaren 2015), generalized trust (Reeskens and Wright 2013), 
associational membership (Reeskens and Wright 2013), immigrants’ sense of belong- 
ing (Simonsen 2016), political and social tolerance (Weldon 2006), and support for 
redistribution (Hjerm and Schnabel 2012). 

Even if commitments to the civic nation may thus have a positive impact on social 
cohesion, this does not support the national identity argument. This is because 
according to the national identity argument, commitments to the nation are at least 
in part cultural commitments, whereas respect for institutions and laws is purely 
commitments to a political conception of the nation. And as we have seen, part of the 
nationalist argument is that political conceptions are too thin to provide the ties that 
bind between members of the national community. 

In a recent Danish study, Breidahl et al. (2018) distinguish between commitments 
to conservative and liberal nationalism and also between six different measures of 
trust and solidarity, namely, generalized trust, trust in Danes, trust in immigrants, 
general solidarity, solidarity with the worse off, and solidarity with immigrants. After 
controlling for socioeconomic background and ideology (on a left-right scale), what 
is found is that neither conservative nor liberal nationalism is positively correlated 
to any of the six measures of social cohesion, whereas both are negatively related to 
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trust in and solidarity with immigrants and in the case of conservative nationalism to 
solidarity with the worse off. Now, according to the national identity argument 
commitments to the nation will not in themselves generate social cohesion; rather, 
they will do so in conjunction with the belief that other members of one’s community 
share this commitment. Therefore, respondents were also asked whether they believe 
that other Danes share their values. However, this belief was insignificant for the 
trust and solidarity of nationalists, except that it increased solidarity with the worse 
off for conservative nationalists. Nevertheless, the positive effect was not as strong 
as the negative effect from conservative nationalism itself. 

Thus, as this brief survey suggests, the national identity argument does not find 
a great deal of support in the available empirical evidence. Indeed, Miller and Ali 
(2014: 21) concede this in their own survey of the empirical literature. National 
identity may, however, play a different but positive role for social cohesion under the 
right circumstances. Thus, there is some evidence that in cases where a national 
identity itself contains solidaristic elements, a commitment to that national identity 
may predict solidarity. Thus, Johnston, Banting, Kymlicka, and Soroka (2010: 367) 
found that national identity increased support for the welfare state among affluent 
Canadians and most clearly for healthcare. This may reflect that universal healthcare 
is an aspect of the Canadian national identity and a way in which Canadians 
distinguish themselves from their powerful neighbor in the south. Note that the 
causal mechanism is here different than that specified in the national identity 
argument, where identification with conationals is supposed to generate a positive 
emotional stance that facilitates trust and solidarity. The mechanism described by 
Johnston, Banting, Kymlicka, and Soroka is much more contingent than this and 
depends on the specific content of the national identity in question and more 
specifically on the extent to which it already includes solidaristic elements. 


Other Values 


Even if it turns out that national identities do not promote social cohesion, 
except maybe in the contingent form described by Johnston, Banting, Kymlicka, 
and Soroka, this does not imply the rejection of the identity thesis. This is because 
other identities may have a different impact. Indeed, nonnationalist political theorists 
have proposed various other value-based identities, which they believe can provide 
the social underpinning for social justice. Thus, liberals have argued that a citizenry 
need not share a national identity in order for mutual commitments in the form of 
trust and solidarity to arise; what is needed is rather that they share a commitment to 
basic principles of liberty and equality (Rawls 1971: Sects. 69 and 76). Republicans 
have argued that a shared active citizenship provides a basis for social cohesion 
(Honohan 2010: 94). And multiculturalists have argued that a shared commitment to 
the recognition of difference contributes to social cohesion and not least a sense of 
being included among minorities (Kymlicka 1995: 184-185). 

The empirical evidence as regards these alternative accounts of the identity thesis 
is sparse. As we have seen, liberal values may have an indirect effect on social 
cohesion in that egalitarian attitudes facilitate redistribution, where socioeconomic 
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equality tends to increase generalized trust. Likewise, and in accordance with the 
institutional model of trust referred to above, there is some evidence to the effect that 
specific welfare regimes, and in particular universal welfare states, tend to produce 
trust and solidarity, which again requires electorates to support the liberal values they 
instantiate (Larsen 2006; Rothstein 2017; Rothstein and Stolle 2003). In part, this 
may be explained by the universality of social services, which tends to raise less 
concern about the deservingness of the needy than services that are targeted this 
particular group, and where it is known that perceptions of un-deservingness reduce 
solidarity and support for social services. 

Do liberal values also have more direct effects on social cohesion? As we have 
seen, according to Uslaner’s moral model of trust, generalized trust is positively 
related to a set of roughly liberal values. Indeed, “trust is a fundamentally egalitarian 
ideal” (Uslaner 2002: 3), where we are more likely to trust other people insofar as we 
consider them our social equals. Furthermore, in a US and Canadian study, Johnston 
et al. (2017: 166) find that a commitment to equal rights is positively correlated to 
redistributive solidarity at the individual level. And in the study by Breidahl et al. 
(2018) referred to above, it is found that a commitment to liberal values is positively 
related to trust in strangers, trust in immigrants, and solidarity with immigrants. 
Furthermore, as regards multicultural values, Breidahl et al. (2018) find that these are 
positively related to all six measures of trust and solidarity. Interestingly, however, 
they find that the belief that other people share one’s values does not seem to have 
a positive impact on the trust and solidarity of liberals and multiculturalists. Thus, 
insofar as there is a positive effect of liberal and multicultural values on social 
cohesion, this may have more to do with the nature of these values than with the 
sharing of them (but for further discussion of this point, see Breidahl et al. 2018; 
Holtug 2017: 1096). 


Summary and Future Directions 


The national identity argument claims that national identities facilitate, or are required 
for, social cohesion at adequate levels in nation states. This claim relies on the identity 
thesis, according to which shared identities tend to promote social cohesion. Shared 
values may impact social cohesion due to the nature of the values in question, or the 
sharing of them, or both. Furthermore, the effects of shared values may be direct or 
indirect and threshold or non-threshold. The causal mechanism involved may be 
explained by social identity theory, the predictability account, or the moral model of 
trust. Since the national identity argument is an empirical argument, to test it we need 
to look at the available empirical evidence. The available evidence, however, does not 
tend to support this argument. Nevertheless, we need to distinguish between the 
identity thesis and the national identity argument, and there are other identities, or 
value sets, which may impact social cohesion. Thus, some studies find positive 
correlations between liberal and multicultural values and certain aspects of social 
cohesion, although there are issues of the direction of causality. Furthermore, it 
remains unclear to what extent the impact of shared values, where it does obtain, is 
due to the nature of the values in question, the sharing of them, or both. 
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Abstract 


The chapter defines key terms before going on to examine various manifestations of 
nationalism, using Benedict Anderson’s (Imagined communities, 2nd edn. Verso, 
London, 1991) conception of “imagined communities” as a guiding thread. The 
first section, entitled “National Space and Time,” looks at how “using ‘nations’ as 
the building blocks of history” (Streets. Empire and the nation: institutional 
practice, pedagogy, and nation in the classroom. In: Burton, A. (ed) After the 
imperial turn. Duke University Press, Durham, 2003, 58) shapes perceptions of 
the past, present, and future that tend to privilege narratives of national cultural 
homogeneity over those of movement, intermixing, and exchange. The second 
section, “Imagining the Community,” discusses how local and national definitions 
of community can be mutually reinforcing and help to entrench ethnonational 
categories. The third section, “Nation and Museum,” goes on to look at how 
nations are represented, but also subverted, through the medium of museums, 
whereas the final section examines the mutually constitutive concepts of “Nation 
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and Migration” in light of ongoing migration to Europe. The chapter concludes that 
a critical approach to nationalism studies is necessary in order to question and 
challenge an ideology so pervasive — in the form of patriotism, for example — that 
its underlying assumptions tend to be taken for granted. 
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Introduction 


Patriotism is one manifestation of nationalism, which is a pervasive and protean 
ideology. Patriotism is often presented as nationalism’s positive face, or even 
completely distinguished from nationalism’s atavistic tendencies (Viroli 1995). 
Such distinctions, however, ultimately turn on value judgments that seek to rescue 
patriotism from nationalism’s negative connotations. Michael Freeden (1998) 
described nationalism as a “thin” ideology with a limited number of core principles, 
chief among them prioritizing the nation. The nation, in turn, is a slippery and 
contested concept that has been defined in many ways, from a “politically-mobilized 
people” (Alter 1985, 16), through an “imagined community” (Anderson 1991), to a 
“named community possessing an historic territory, shared myths and memories, a 
common public culture and common laws and customs” (Smith 2002, 15). It is 
important to distinguish the nation from the state, especially as the concepts are often 
used interchangeably in common parlance. The nation denotes a form of cultural 
community and belonging distinct from the institutions of state. It is possible to 
conceive of a nation without its own fully fledged state; Quebec, Scotland, and 
Catalonia are the most commonly cited examples. Nevertheless, it is not for nothing 
that the term “nation-state” tightly binds the two concepts together. 

Nationalism dominates the contemporary global order as the organizing principle 
that divides the world into bounded nation-states. As such, the nation serves to 
legitimate states across the world today. Nation-building, understood here as state- 
led nationalism, serves to maintain the national construct. Nation-building describes 
the moment when nationalist ideology becomes “banal” or hegemonic “common 
sense” and how that is maintained, as encapsulated in a nation-state. State-led 
nationalism can manifest itself in many forms, from patriotism, through nativism, 
to chauvinism, and is conveyed through many channels, including education sys- 
tems, memorials, and museums. As a “thin” ideology, nationalism can effectively be 
“thickened” or combined with elements from other ideologies. Nationalism may be 
combined with conservatism, liberalism, and socialism, for example. Indeed, any 
political leader or party appealing to a nationally bounded people or electorate 
conforms to the core principle of nationalism cited above, namely, prioritizing 
the nation. Although commentators have long pointed out that the Left has 
been relatively unsuccessful in harnessing nationalism to its cause (Viroli 1995; 
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Bragg 2006; Hunt 2016), it is far from a bourgeois preserve. Early analyses of the 
Brexit camp’s victory in the UK’s 2016 EU referendum and Donald Trump’s 
successful US presidential campaign later that year have tended to focus on how 
these resonated with working class voters (among others) who responded to prom- 
ises to “Make America Great again” and “Take Back Control [of the UK].” Again, 
these are nationalist statements in that they exemplify its core principle of prioritiz- 
ing the nation (Freeden 1998). What is more, these campaigns made a virtue of 
“Othering” outsiders, who were often defined in national, ethnic, or racialized terms. 

A key feature of nationalism is that it is inherently exclusive; it creates an 
imagined national community and draws a dividing line between “Us” and 
“Them,” or the in-group and the out-group. Importantly, this imagined line does 
not necessarily equate to an actual territorial border, and the in-group is often not 
imagined as it exists in reality. On the contrary, nationalism may simplify distinc- 
tions into crude, ethnonational categories. National chauvinism can be defined as a 
further variant that not only prioritizes the nation but professes a sense of superiority 
over other nations. This may be expressed using the religious terminology of God’s 
chosen or blessed nation, for example (Billig 1995). It is often easier for nationalists 
to define their nation in terms of what it is not, or what they would like it to be, than 
what it actually is. For example, a country may be de facto culturally diverse, or 
multicultural, but the “normative response to that fact” (Parekh 2002, 6) could range 
from political and ideological multiculturalism to racialized nativism. The latter view 
is exemplified in the infamous poster that the then UK Independence Party (UKIP) 
leader Nigel Farage unveiled during the Brexit campaign in June 2016, featuring a 
long line of Middle Eastern migrants and the slogan “Breaking Point.” 

Much as the distinct concepts of nation and state are often employed interchange- 
ably in everyday language, and the adjective national is used to describe affairs of 
state, so the terms nationality and citizenship are often taken to mean the same thing. 
Nationality, properly understood, is an expression of belonging to the nation, 
whereas citizenship is a legal status linked to the state (European citizenship flows 
from member state citizenship). The distinction turns on whether citizenship “is an 
abstract legal status or subject to cultural definition” (Ho 2013, 147). That is, 
citizenship is very often imbued with markers of nationality. Citizenship tests and 
oaths of national loyalty, for example, are designed to measure a degree of integra- 
tion into the nation that goes way beyond signing up to a bundle of legal rights and 
duties, but it is highly questionable whether these mechanisms can actually ever 
reflect national belonging (Sutherland 2012). In practice, many people’s approach to 
citizenship is instrumental, as demonstrated in the wake of the Brexit referendum by 
the sudden flurry of British applicants for citizenship of a remaining EU member 
state. In the Asian context, Aihwa Ong (1999) has documented how entrepreneurs 
build up the residency requirements to provide themselves and their families with 
desirable passports. Many countries also explicitly recognize citizenship as a com- 
modity, by guaranteeing it to large investors, for example, or those who create a 
defined number of jobs. As Levitt and Glick Schiller (2004) note, nationality for 
members of a diaspora does not always amount to full citizenship, but encompasses a 
limited number of rights and benefits to encourage financial, political, and cultural 
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ties that benefit the “home” country (Barabantseva and Sutherland 2011). The link 
between citizenship and nationality — or naturalization and integration — is thus not as 
strong as may first appear. 

The following sections build on the above definitions to examine various man- 
ifestations of nationalism, using Benedict Anderson’s (1991) conception of “imag- 
ined communities” as a guiding thread. The first section, entitled “National Space 
and Time,” looks at how “using ‘nations’ as the building blocks of history” (Streets 
2003, 58) shapes perceptions of the past, present, and future that tend to privilege 
narratives of national cultural homogeneity over those of movement, intermixing, 
and exchange. The second section, “Imagining the Community,” discusses how local 
and national definitions of community can be mutually reinforcing and help to 
entrench ethnonational categories. The third section, “Nation and Museum,” goes 
on to look at how nations are represented, but also subverted, through the medium of 
museums, whereas the final section examines the mutually constitutive concepts of 
“Nation and Migration” in light of ongoing migration to Europe. The chapter 
concludes that a critical approach to nationalism studies is necessary in order to 
question and challenge an ideology so pervasive — in the form of patriotism, for 
example — that its underlying assumptions tend to be taken for granted. 


National Space and Time 


In his rightly celebrated book, Imagined Communities, Anderson conceives of the 
national imagined community as in opposition to the medieval Christian belief that 
God was orchestrating events according to His own divine plan, imagined tempo- 
rally in terms of “an idea of simultaneity [that] is wholly alien to our own” (Anderson 
1991, 24). Anderson evokes an era when it was not deemed incongruous or 
anachronistic to see local church benefactors depicted in biblical scenes, religious 
frescoes, or stained glass windows, “because the medieval Christian mind had no 
conception of history as an endless chain of cause and effect or of radical separations 
between past and present” (Anderson 1991, 23). But Anderson’s evocation of the 
nation as a “solid community moving steadily down (or up) history” (Anderson 
1991, 26) is disturbingly monolithic, implacable, and ignorant of individual differ- 
ence and inequalities of power. It assumes the intimacy of a national space that is 
actually racially inflected and ethnically hierarchical, and it does not question who is 
equipped or allowed to share in that national space (Kelly 1998). Partha Chatterjee 
(1996, 2005) long ago critiqued Anderson’s (1991, 24) assumption that a non- 
chronological understanding of time had been completely superseded and that his 
readers all shared a “conception of simultaneity” regulated by clocks and calendars. 
As Chatterjee (2005, 927) put it: “People can only imagine themselves in empty 
homogeneous time; they do not live in it [...] It linearly connects past, present and 
future, creating the possibility for all of those historicist imaginings of identity, 
nationhood progress and so on.” In contrast to this conception of time, Chatterjee 
(2005, 928) argued that the “real space of modern life is [...] heterogeneous, 
unevenly dense [and] ‘other’ times are not mere survivals of a pre-modern past: 
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they are new products of the encounter with modernity itself.” The imagined 
community as Anderson portrays it, however, continues to play an important role 
in structuring politics and people’s lives across the world. 

Anderson (1991, 12) is not arguing that nationalism overtook religion but that an 
idea of simultaneous, homogeneous empty time did. This conception of national 
progress along linear time is indeed how many people imagine the world of nation- 
states today, namely, as bounded polities moving forward together. However, both 
Partha Chatterjee and John Kelly argue that this ignores “other” (non-Western) 
conceptions of time and seriously underplays the impact of colonization, for exam- 
ple. According to John Kelly (1998, 868), Anderson ends up contributing to views of 
modernization as developing states “catching up” with Western capitalism and 
entrenches a “fictitious global genealogy” instead of highlighting “asymmetries in 
global flows.” Kelly (1998, 844) also points out that Anderson’s idea of the nation as 
“horizontal comradeship” ignores racial hierarchies. This applies both within nations 
such as Fiji — which Kelly uses as a case study — and between nations, such as the 
relationship between the former British empire and its colonies. Like Chatterjee, 
Kelly charges Anderson with failing to reflect these lived realities. He asks: “Where 
and when, exactly, was global space-time imagined to be homogeneous and empty?” 
(Kelly 1998, 866). As recent studies of British history based on archaeological 
evidence have shown (Olusoga 2017; Tolia-Kelly 2010), for example, Britain was 
already multicultural in Roman times, populated by north African legionnaires and 
settlers from Hadrian’s wall to the Kent coast. This fact undermines notions of 
national purity and homogeneity which are easily associated with national commu- 
nities imagined in such a way as to exclude difference. 

Categorizing peoples and framing histories in national terms is a common, 
everyday practice. It is embedded in education curricula worldwide, forming part 
of the “cultural baggage of our upbringing” (Sharp 2009, 15). The historian Keith 
Taylor (1998, 949) has developed an alternative approach using Vietnam as a case 
study, and his analysis is worth quoting in full: 


If we can clear our minds of “Vietnameseness” as the object of our knowledge and instead 
look carefully at what the peoples we call Vietnamese were doing at particular times and 
places, then we begin to see that beneath the veneers of shared fields of sounds and marks, or 
of however one may refer to mutually intelligible languages and writings, lay quite different 
kinds of peoples whose views of themselves and of others was significantly grounded in the 
particular times and terrains where they dwelled and in the material and cultural exchanges 
available in those times and terrain. If we speak of these peoples as oriented toward the 
surfaces of their times and places rather than as oriented toward an imagined unifying depth, 
we will shift the effects of our ideological intent upon the archive away from the figurations 
both of univocal national narratives and of multivocal regional narratives contextualized by 
the nation. 


This analysis suggests that nationalist principles — such as the special status of the 
native and the importance of preserving cultural attributes associated with a majority 
against “dilution” by a minority — had to be established and inculcated into 
populations that were probably completely unfamiliar with them. Taylor acknowl- 
edges that nations and nationalism are constructed around narratives of belonging 
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and othering, but points out that there are many ways to belong. He critiques the 
methodological nationalism that unquestioningly starts from the nation as an ana- 
lytical category and equates it with culture or society, projecting it back through time 
to apply it anachronistically to the past. Taylor’s work (1998, 953) set out to 
“disorganize the nation” by challenging nationalist historiography. Whether experi- 
enced as liberating or frightening, it is certainly disorienting to imagine history as 
disconnected and fragmented, not to assume heritage and genealogy to be constitu- 
tive of identity, and to be “uprooted” from such certainties. Today, ethnonational 
categories and labels impact on each one of us individually. They structure the world 
around us, influencing our perspectives, relationships, and wider social hierarchies. 
This practice is so pervasive that it often goes unquestioned. 

Keith Taylor (1998, 953) imagines the past not as a precursor of the present but as 
something radically different. The key idea is fluidity, whereby change is an integral 
part of political space, and not an outside threat to national unity that should be 
resisted and repelled. According to this reading, foreigners may come and go, found 
legitimate dynasties, and collaborate for mutual benefit in shifting, “shared fields” 
(Ho 2013, 164). What if the present could be considered in the same way, without the 
need to fit it into a national narrative? Social science theorists have long cautioned 
against “methodological nationalism” (Beck and Sznaider 2010 [2006]) and “meth- 
odological groupism” (Brubaker 2002) in the study of social relations. These 
approaches take bounded, homogenous nations or ethnic groups as the starting 
point of analysis and assume they are capable of collective action. Yet the nation- 
state framework is so pervasive that this is difficult to countenance. Ridding our- 
selves of terminology like “France,” “Paris,” and “L’Elysée” as shorthand for a 
collective national actor requiring no further introduction is hard. Geographers have 
long recognized this as a “territorial trap” (Agnew 1994), however, and have been 
influential in developing more performative understandings of territoriality (Painter 
2010). Anthropologists too are imagining human (power) relations as “tangles” 
(Ingold 2007) or “knots” (Green 2014), in order to escape the limiting mental map 
of bounded “imagined communities.” Critical international relations theorists are 
also challenging the dominance of the nation-state in their discipline (Ni Mhurchu 
and Shindo 2016, 2). Clearly, there are useful ways of sidestepping groupism and 
undoing assumptions of common bonds. For example, the concept of the neighbor 
(Painter 2012) infers none of the commonality inherent in the concept of community 
that is so central to nationalism and is discussed further in the next section. 

It is imperative to place the well-trodden, nation-building path of bordering, 
forgetting, and exclusion in historical context, specifically imperial attitudes toward 
(un)civilized society. As Antoinette Burton (1998, 9) already noted long ago, 
postcolonial historians of Empire “question the legitimacy of a national history 
that views the non-white populations of the late twentieth century as fallout from 
the disintegration of empire rather than as the predictable outcome of centuries of 
imperial power and engagement.” In the same way, a critical approach to nationalism 
studies questions apparently “common sense” assumptions around nationalism and 
the nation-state. For example, the evocation of the nation as an “imagined commu- 
nity” in official discourse rarely represents immigrant diversity as interwoven with or 
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integral to underlying notions of local and national community. Rather, immigrants 
are regularly called upon to adopt or assimilate German, Dutch, or British values, 
among many others. Nation-states still dominate both academic and popular under- 
standings of political community, and yet the interdisciplinary field of nationalism 
studies does not have a well-developed critical tradition. Twenty years after Michael 
Billig’s Banal Nationalism (1995) and Rogers Brubaker’s Nationalism Reframed 
(1996), there is no established academic discipline of Critical Nationalism Studies to 
parallel those of Critical Border Studies, Critical Migration Studies, or Critical 
Terrorism Studies. Critical nationalism studies should be concerned with countering 
bias toward the nation-state theoretically, methodologically, and empirically. It 
should address the enactment of and resistance to the nation, nationalism, and the 
nation-state and consider alternative theoretical, methodological, and empirical 
models that are not derived from the concept of nation. Finally, critical nationalism 
studies should have a global reach and be explicitly committed to exploring non- 
European perspectives. Above all, it should push for “imagined communities” to be 
more self-reflective about their own construction and ask, following Keith Taylor, 
whether it is possible to step outside the “limiting and violent” (Barabantseva and 
Lawrence 2015, 913 fn. 8) categories of race, ethnicity, and nationality. 


Imagining the Community 


Benedict Anderson’s book of essays entitled The Spectre of Comparisons (1998) 
rejected Eurocentric bias in favor of adopting Southeast Asia as a “ground of 
comparison.” Anderson used the metaphor of looking through an inverted telescope 
to illustrate how the colonial period and his own European background had both 
colored his perception of Southeast Asia and its “imagined,” constructed contours. 
Anderson’s approach did not entail a simple one-to-one comparison between Europe 
and Southeast Asia. Rather, it started from the premise that Southeast Asia today is 
haunted or shaped by its European colonial legacy. The spectrality of the European 
legacy and its haunting of Southeast Asian understandings of sovereignty and 
nation-building are also taken up in Partha Chatterjee’s critiques of Anderson’s 
work. In Chatterjee’s (2005) view, so-called Third World nationalism is not subject 
to the same logic of seriality and classification that Anderson posits as nationalism’s 
universal grammar. Further, an Asian perspective suggests that studies of nationality 
should consider enduring spiritual and cultural dimensions alongside political and 
ideological facets. Not only does this reintroduce parallel and often conflicting 
notions of space and time, as discussed in the previous section, but it also questions 
how the concept of imagined community is translated. The notion of translation is 
fundamental to comparative politics, which puts concepts into different contexts in 
an attempt to compare “like with like.” This premise is particularly problematic 
when burdened with the uneven power relations inherent in certain concepts, such as 
nationalism. The politics of translation draws attention to how the power associated 
with specific languages reflects that of certain social hierarchies and the definition of 
cultural groups. It analyzes the way in which “[t]ranslation can be productive or 
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destructive, by inscribing, erasing or redrawing borders; it is a process, political par 
excellence, which creates social relations and establishes new modes of discrimina- 
tion” (Mezzadra and Sakai 2014, online). 

Nevertheless, Benedict Anderson (1998) drew on his Southeast Asian expertise to 
make a plea for the essential goodness of nations based on their appeals to the 
welfare of innocent future generations, the sacrifices of fallen ancestors, and the best 
intentions of the living. Anderson (1998, 368) argued that each of these elements: 


in a different but related way shows why, no matter what crimes a nation’s government 
commits and its passing citizenry endorses, My country is ultimately Good [sic]. In these 
straitened millennial times, can such Goodness be profitably discarded? 


Elsewhere, Anderson (1991, 143) sought to distinguish the ultimate selflessness 
and good intentions of nationalism and patriotism — which he defined as “political 
love” — from the depredations of chauvinism and racism. Evoking the “moral 
grandeur” of dying for one’s country and the openness of nation-states to naturaliz- 
ing immigrants (Anderson 1991, 144), he argued that “nationalism thinks in terms of 
historical destinies, while racism dreams of eternal contaminations” (Anderson 
1991, 149). Adopting a similarly positive stance, Anderson’s erstwhile pupil 
Pheng Cheah has argued that the nation was not originally conceived as a closed, 
atavistic community. Rather, it was one of “a continuing series of territorialized and 
deterritorialized models for realizing freedom” (Cheah 2003, 6) that has since been 
derailed by state-sponsored capital and nation-building. Cheah (2003, 8) therefore 
argued that “nationalism is also a universalism because both it and cosmopolitanism 
are based on the same normative concept of culture [. . .] understood not as ideolog- 
ical indoctrination, but as a cultivational process where universal ideals are incar- 
nated in the daily practices of a collective’s individual members.” It is to the daily 
practices of this community, both imagined and real, that we now turn. 

Anne-Marie Fortier (2007) links patriotic love to community belonging, showing 
how small-scale communities are often used as a proxy for the imagined national 
community. The concept of community is frequently and uncritically invoked in 
public discourse, not least in the oft-repeated argument that migration threatens 
community cohesion. It is used in local, national, and international contexts and is 
just as slippery as the notion of nation. In practice, government and media repre- 
sentations of national cohesion often draw on local communities’ experience of 
proximity, intimacy, and face-to-face contact as “national character models” 
(Herzfeld, cited in Fortier 2007, 107), in a process whereby local communities are 
“scaled up” to be representative of the nation-state. As Valerie Walkerdine notes, 
however, many studies of community — imagined or otherwise — do not pay enough 
attention to the power of emotion in creating and holding them together. Some recent 
analyses of nationalist atmospheres do try to grasp the emotional pull of nationalism, 
thereby approaching the phenomenon more in terms of the feelings and moods it 
elicits than the ideological principles it represents (Closs Stephens 2016; Merriman 
and Jones 2016). These studies pay attention to the “vibes” that circulate among 
objects (including people) as much as the objects or symbols of nationalism 
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themselves. They also move on from understanding nationalism in binary terms, as 
either “hot” or “banal” (Billig 1995), to thinking about nationalism as latent and 
flickering (Merriman and Jones 2016). 

Walkerdine’s (2010, 103) own study of an anonymized “Steeltown” in Wales 
showed how the residents created a kind of protective barrier around their commu- 
nity; they were reluctant to move away or bring their private sorrows into the open 
for fear of creating conflict and losing their identity, their comfort in life, and their 
sense that “we are all belonging to one another.” Respondents felt intimidated by and 
distrustful of movement into or out of the community, which was “seen as a threat to 
the way things were, the sense that it was safe, you know everyone and therefore you 
knew who you were” (Walkerdine 2010, 107). It is not hard to see how this tight-knit 
sense of community could be scaled up to the national level, not least because local 
communities are often used to exemplify the concept of national integration. As 
Michael Billig showed in his book Banal Nationalism (1995), the mundane or banal 
is central to the politics of belonging, and this sense of belonging is clearly derived 
from people’s lived experience. As such, renewed attention to the personal, emo- 
tional, and psychological aspects of banal nationalism moves “from the sociology of 
encounter as a mundane or casual meeting between strangers, towards a sociology of 
reconfiguration, one in which the social is integral to the political” (Hall 2015, 854). 
In Michael Herzfeld’s words (2016, 32), this serves to “restore awareness of the 
social, cultural and political grounding — the cultural intimacy — of even the most 
formal power.” 

Despite being a “thin ideology” (Freeden 1998), nationalism is still among the 
most pervasive in the world; it not only serves to legitimate a global political order 
organized into nation-states but also individuals’ attitudes toward security, immigra- 
tion, humanitarian aid, and many aspects of their everyday lives. Michael Herzfeld 
(2016, 36) notes that “because national ideologies are grounded in images of 
intimacy, they can be subtly but radically restructured by the changes occurring in 
the intimate reaches of everyday life.” Localized practices of community formation 
can reproduce, challenge, and fuel official nation-building discourse. The emerging 
field of research into conviviality analyzes how everyday togetherness happens and 
how people live with difference (Nowicka and Vertovec 2014). The normative 
element in conviviality research emphasizes mutual respect and the “joyful aspects 
of spending time connecting” (Nowicka and Vertovec 2014, 349). This reveals a 
tendency to equate conviviality with positively connoted sociability and to contrast it 
with intragroup conflict, thereby underplaying the constraints and maintenance work 
inherent in belonging to a community. In turn, national “topologies of association, 
meaning, feeling and remembering” (Merriman and Jones 2016, 14) that become 
embedded in people’s way of life through socialization, repetition, and familiariza- 
tion affect natives and long-term residents alike. Nevertheless, just as there are ways 
to step outside the theoretical constraints of national community, so it is also 
important to imagine the everyday outwith the nationalist frame. Maja Povrzanovic 
Frykman and Michael Humbracht (2013) focus on how objects create continuity, as 
opposed to community, in migrants’ lives. Reading objects in this way means they 
retain their emotional charge and are constitutive of identity (such as family 
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heirlooms or tastes of childhood home) without being framed as nationally symbolic. 
A remembered recipe need not be described as a Romanian delicacy, and a coffee 
habit picked up in Italy is not necessarily a cipher for that country’s national culture. 
Rather, they create a sense of “hominess” or homeliness bound to an individual’s 
history and chosen identity, not their place of birth, genealogy, or any other 
ethnonational markers. 


Nation and Museum 


Museums have always been and continue to be key nation-building sites (Anderson 
1991; Aronsson and Elgenius 2015) as well as contested sites of identity in them- 
selves. This applies not only to national museums but also to maritime museums, 
migration museums, and any other museums that purport to represent an aspect of 
the nation’s history or heritage. In the museum context, Elena Stefanou (2012) 
identifies three important elements, namely, the embodiment of national heroes as 
a core element in national identity, their place among the living, and their portrayal in 
a continuous present — that all go against Anderson’s notion of a bounded territorial 
nation progressing down a linear history. As discussed in Section one, framing the 
nation as part of a continuous present may be a more fruitful way of approaching 
national heritage than assuming it is part of a past that can be remembered and 
preserved, but not relived day by day. On the contrary, the renewed rise of nationalist 
politics in Europe suggests that the colonial experience and the racialized hierarchies 
it created are indeed being relived day by day in former colonial powers as well as 
their erstwhile colonies. Antoinette Burton (2003, 4) and other critical historians like 
her have “recast the nation as an imperalized space [rather than] a falsely homoge- 
neous whole,” but note that this has yet to be officially acknowledged in France, 
Britain, and elsewhere (Garton-Ash 2016; Chaudhuri 2016; Lefeuvre 2008). 
European museums interpret their nation’s colonial past in different ways. For 
example, France and the UK are addressing the slave trade as one aspect of their 
colonial heritage at the Mémorial de l’Abolition de I’Esclavage in Nantes and the 
International Slavery Museum in Liverpool, respectively. However, this remains a 
partial view which necessarily skates over the wider imperial context and the 
foundations it laid for racism and structural inequalities today. The leading role 
that maritime museums have played, at least in UK debates, remains understudied. 
The “cool Britannia” of the early 2000s brought with it an appetite to explore and 
challenge Britain’s imperial history and legacy. For example, Bristol’s British 
Commonwealth and Empire Museum was evidence of this trend, but its closure 
after just 6 years amidst scandal and its failure to find a new home in London suggest 
that appetite soon dulled. In today’s tense political atmosphere resulting from 
terrorist atrocities, widespread hostility to immigration and refugees, Brexit, and 
the election of Donald Trump to the US presidency, it is instructive to study 
European museums’ role in interpreting the lasting legacy of colonialism and raising 
awareness of its pervasive presence. For example, Phyllis Leffler (2004) showed 
how an exhibit on the transatlantic slave trade at the Maritime Museum in Greenwich 
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attributed blame, deployed an emotive — even angry — register, created personal 
narratives (sometimes inventing characters where no testimony exists), and signaled 
the lasting effects of racial hierarchies today. Some of the strong visitor reactions to 
the exhibition criticized it for provoking a sense of shame and not giving visitors 
anything to feel proud or patriotic about. This highlights the tension embodied in the 
museum, caught between being a forum for difficult debate and a place to inculcate 
nationalist values. 

As Abu Talib Ahmad (2014) carefully documents in the case of Malaysia, 
museums are a powerful means of shaping the national imaginary and the place of 
ethnic groups within it. Ahmad (2014, 4) explores the role of Malaysian museums 
“as custodians of heritage within a narrowly defined nationalist agenda, which favors 
the dominant Malays.” He emphasizes the national museum’s close correlation with 
school history textbooks, for example, but also signals the growing discontent with 
its “grand national narrative” that has even reached court. In neighboring Singapore, 
the death in 2015 of its “founding father” Lee Kuan Yew, who led the country from 
1959 to 1990, was commemorated in a small memorial exhibition held at the 
National Museum of Singapore that same year. Chronicling his life as inextricably 
bound up with nation-building, it left the visitor in no doubt that according to official 
ideology, Singapore is a nation-state and not a city-state. For example, the section 
titled “Survival and Nationhood 1965-1990” detailed Lee Kuan Yew’s activism 
across all areas of community-building, noting that he “and his Old Guard col- 
leagues considered themselves to be public educators as much as political leaders.” 
Singapore’s National Heritage Board carries out a similar function. It is tasked with 
telling the “Singapore story” and conveying the “Singapore experience” through its 
network of museums, monuments, trails, and sites (http://www.nhb.gov.sg/about-us/ 
overview), each of which contributes to Singapore’s official nation-building ideol- 
ogy of unity in ethnic diversity. This is embodied in museums devoted to 
Singapore’s Malay, Indian, and Peranakan cultures, for instance, and the extensive 
museum education programs that introduce school groups to multiculturalism 
from the age of five (http://nationalmuseum.sg/education-and-outreach/school-pr 
ogrammes). 

Museums are particularly powerful purveyors of nationalist narratives because of 
their strong associations with authenticity and claims to truth. That is, they tend to be 
respected as repositories of scientific objectivity and reliability. Yet museums can 
also be sites of conflict, both local and transnational, as they seek to transcend past 
interpretations of their collections. In a recent, transnational look at how museums 
negotiate nationalism and cosmopolitanism, the noted sociologist Peggy Levitt 
analyzed museums across the globe in search of “new strategies that help instill 
the willingness and skills to engage with difference” (Levitt 2015, 5). Museum 
curators, influenced by the wider prevailing discourse, necessarily shape exhibitions 
through their attitudes, but only recently has this become more explicit, and have 
multiple perspectives begun to be incorporated into museum displays under the 
influence of “new museologies.” Some of the museum sector, which the anthropol- 
ogist James Clifford (1997) influentially likened to a “contact zone” between 
peoples, has responded to the growing expectation that it engage and consult with 
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both local and source communities when staging exhibitions. Museums have a 
responsibility to be as inclusive as possible of the cultures they seek to represent 
(source communities) and those they seek to serve (local communities), but their 
expertise and authority in conservation and interpretation have been increasingly 
challenged by precisely those constituencies (Purkis 2013). In _ response, 
some museums have sought to provide a stage for “performances of identity” 
(Clifford 1997, 197) that question and reflect on supposedly stable identities, as 
opposed to upholding cultural memory and rootedness (Message 2006, 4-1). This 
clearly has implications for nation-building. Contrary to the view that migration 
museums transcend national borders and their limitations to illuminate hybrid, 
global cultures, for example, Joachim Baur (2009, 20) has shown that by examining 
“the often reluctant admission of strangers into a collectivity that defines itself as 
nation” (Welz, cited in Baur 2009, 17), migration museums can operate a multicul- 
tural “Re-Vision” (Baur 2009, 25) of the nation itself. The next section takes up the 
theme of migration and nation. 


Nation and Migration 


Migration holds up a mirror to national identity. For example, the irruption of 
refugees and migrants across European borders in summer 2015 and the press and 
public reaction to an ongoing but suddenly acute issue should be viewed through the 
lens of nations and nationalism. European governments frequently restrict migration 
and access to asylum on the basis that national culture and cohesion will otherwise 
be threatened. The issue of immigration is uppermost in the mind of many European 
voters and subject to sustained scrutiny, while the danger to cultural cohesion that 
immigration is said to represent goes largely unquestioned. According to Keith 
Taylor (1998, 950), “posing a regional identity does not erase or diminish the 
potency of national identity but rather mimetically reinforces it.” In other words, 
Taylor is arguing that regional identity follows the same logic as national identity, 
writ large, and is thus subject to the same myth-making narrative of shared values, 
common characteristics, and historical continuity that nationalists attribute to the 
nation. Regionalism, used here to designate an ideological orientation, defines the 
European Union both in terms of what unites it and differentiates it from the non- 
European “Other.” What the migrant crisis has done is to confront the European 
Union and its constitutive “Other” with such temporal urgency and spatial proximity 
that it can no longer look away. If we set aside for a moment the framing narratives of 
European and non-European, native and immigrant, refugee and economic migrant, 
and deserving and undeserving, the dominant terms of the debate disappear and the 
resulting blank is rather disorienting. Nationalist ideology enables the creation of a 
protected insider and a persecuted outsider, whether that be defined by Syrian 
grenades, Eritrean penury, or Hungarian water cannon. Increasingly too, national 
boundaries are being imposed on seas like the Andaman and the Mediterranean, 
where migrants and refugees whose human instinct is to escape their “home” state’s 
persecution or economic underdevelopment are stymied by other states enforcing 
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sovereignty as an exclusionary principle. According to this principle, marginality is 
the status in store for people seeking to improve their lives and livelihoods. To 
overcome this marginal status, these people would have to achieve the standards of 
citizenship set by the state (assuming they are admitted in the first place). 

In order fully to “belong” in terms of nationality, properly understood, migrants 
and minorities at the margins of the state must assimilate the ethnic and cultural 
characteristics associated with the nation. In some instances, like Myanmar where 
legal citizenship is closed to the Muslim Rohingya minority, this simply cannot take 
place because Myanmar’s national identity — such as it is — is closely associated with 
the Buddhist, Bamar dominant ethnic group. Myanmar’s failure to build a multieth- 
nic national identity is being laid bare by the move to a democratic system dominated 
by ethnic parties, the persecution of Rohingya on the ground that they have never 
“belonged” as state citizens, and continuous conflict over several decades. In the 
Andaman sea, for example, traffickers whose land routes have been disrupted retreat 
to a zone they consider to be outwith state control, leaving some migrants caught in 
the nightmarish limbo of “camps at sea.” Conversely, in the South China Sea, we see 
Vietnam, China, and the Philippines attempting to establish their sovereignty claims 
through both historical exegesis and concrete structures. Indeed the South China Sea 
dispute exemplifies how sovereignty claims are being mapped onto the sea both 
literally (reef building, patrols, settlers) and figuratively, through competing 
research, historical interpretation, and truth claims. In both cases, the rules that 
regulate national belonging are set to work, and the politico-legal consequences of 
“Othering” are played out. 

The category of migrant is created by the system of nation-state sovereignty that 
divides up the political world, just as ethnic categorization divides states internally 
into majorities and minorities. In turn, applying the notion of multiple identities to 
individuals suggests a finite set of identifiers that a person can inhabit, rather than 
taking a more dynamic and holistic view of people as engaged in a constant process 
of becoming (Appadurai 1990). Migrants blur the boundaries of the idealized 
national community that nation-states purport to represent (Sutherland 2014). They 
also collapse the distance between “us” and “them” and ensure the local and distant 
are closely intertwined. Yet migrants and minorities still tend to be cast as the 
“Essential Outsiders” (Chirot and Reid 1997) against which sovereign nation-states 
define their society and citizenry. This is encapsulated in the concept of nationality, 
in its strict sense of national belonging. It is in the categorizing and policing of 
minorities and migrants that the nation-state realizes its sovereign power as the 
representative of an exclusive political community. 

Writing about the emergence of migration control in the late nineteenth century, 
Adam McKeown (2008, 12) observes that “the very construction of the ‘free’ 
migrants was the act of ripping them out of previous social networks and reinserting 
them into new matrices of bureaucratic power.” This involved considering migrants 
as individuals, on the one hand, and standardizing their defining characteristics on 
the other, made possible by emerging technologies of photography, fingerprinting, 
and large-scale filing systems. It also, of course, presupposed the right of a sovereign 
nation-state to regulate who could cross its border and gain access to rights and 
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benefits once inside. From there, as McKeown observes, it was but a small step from 
turning practical means of identification into a new form of identity, one whose 
latest, most sophisticated incarnation is the biometric passport. In the past, the 
bureaucratic imperative of upholding the existing international system, rather than 
“constitutional protections or the rule of law,” was often uppermost (McKeown 
2008, 17). It could be argued that little has changed. Comparison between nineteenth 
and twenty-first century borders reveals them to be similarly characterized by 
arbitrariness, resulting from a large number of converging interests (security, legal, 
diplomatic, bureaucratic) often applied haphazardly or intermittently by officials “on 
the ground” (McKeown 2008; Painter 2010). Nothing illustrates the arbitrariness 
of borders more starkly than the sight of human columns repulsed from one 
European border crossing flowing around the obstacle and on to another temporary 
crossing which may be open | day and closed the next, resulting in a shift in status 
from asylum seeker to criminal, or the setting up of so-called detention “hotpots” or 
makeshift shacks to “settle” asylum claims. Just as historians like Keith Taylor have 
sought to escape the “stranglehold” of nationalist historiography, the enduring 
impact of bounded states and their nationalist underpinnings should not exclude 
other possible understandings of political organization. As anthropologists well 
know (Clifford 1997; Horstmann and Wadley 2006), state and society do not 
necessarily coincide, and transnational flows need not be contextualized in relation 
to sovereign nation-states empowered to exclude the unwanted “Other.” On the 
contrary, critical nationalism studies are better served by approaching space and 
time as uneven and heterogeneous, opening up potential for the “Other” to be 
conceived as “one of us” (Delanty 2009, 70). 


Conclusion 


The boundaries of belonging to a nation are subject to constant evolution and 
negotiation, not least as nations define themselves against the “Essential Outsider” 
(Chirot and Reid 1997). Indeed, far from being temporally stable and spatially and 
historically fixed, nations and nationalism could be better defined as an ongoing 
work in progress. The humanitarian needs of desperate migrants pose such a 
conundrum to nation-states because their own sovereignty and national sense of 
self are also at stake. Australia, for instance — a nation of immigrants if ever there was 
one — has adopted a policy of pushing back migrants because they embody the 
“Other” against which the imagined community defines itself. Spatial and social 
“Othering” is always relative, so we need to trace how the concept of nation 
necessarily draws lines between and among different social and ethnic categories 
against a historically, culturally, and politically dynamic backdrop. Distinguishing 
nationality from citizenship offers one important perspective on how migrants and 
minorities co-constitute the modern sovereign power. The history of modern nation- 
state building has been a process of pursuing the conflation of citizenship with 
nationality, or the creation of individuals who possess legal rights and duties as 
well as sharing in the imagined national community. A historical perspective on how 
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various groups came to be excluded from this process of pursuing cultural and 
political confluence, and how the categories of “minority” and “migrant” were 
invented to accommodate these excluded groups, sheds light on ongoing inequalities 
and discrimination. There is also a class element to be considered, which can be 
racialized, as in the term ‘white working class’ (Shilliam 2018). As noted above, 
sociologists have problematized how media representations of local communities 
can be “scaled up” to be representative of the nation-state (Fortier 2007). The 
stereotypical idea of poor neighborhoods rife with criminality and dysfunctional 
families as representing “Broken Britain” is just one example (McKenzie 2015). 

The interdisciplinary field of critical nationalism studies addresses and challenges 
the pervasiveness of ethnonational categorization in our thinking around community 
and nation. It remains to be seen whether migrant arrivals and refoulement will 
eventually reshape state-society relations. States face often conflicting demands to 
fulfil humanitarian and moral duties under international law, while maintaining the 
nation-state construct, that is, a construct premised on clearly defined and protected 
borders that keep citizens safe and unwanted “Others” out. This premise extends to 
nationality properly understood, namely, the sense of national belonging that under- 
pins citizenship as a legal framework. Evolving citizenship regimes, such as Vietnam 
opening up to its diaspora, or India’s quasi-citizenship for Persons of Indian Origin, 
or the de facto availability of citizenship for sale in Cambodia and elsewhere, suggest 
that states’ territorial sovereignty over their citizenry may be increasingly difficult to 
square with nationality as an overarching and uniting sense of national belonging. 
Yet the numbers of votes cast for Brexit in Britain, Donald Trump in the USA, 
Marine Le Pen in France, Geert Wilders in the Netherlands, and Viktor Orban in 
Hungary suggest that many still want the certainty of national homogeneity encap- 
sulated in a bounded “imagined community” (Anderson 1991). 
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Abstract 


Patriotism is often framed in popular and scholarly discourse as a more enlight- 
ened and constructive sentiment than nationalism which connotes exclusion and 
aggression. This dichotomy is often grounded in implicit value judgments of the 
type of nation — civic or ethnic — that is the object of patriotic sentiment. Such 
judgments are however problematic. All modern nations are grounded in some 
notion of cultural commonality, while all simultaneously purport to model them- 
selves on civic principles. This conflict is evident in the types of symbols and 
ideas that national identities cohere around, and in the rhetoric that nationalists 
have historically used to justify actions taken in the interests of the nation’s 
dominant ethnicity. Patriotism should therefore be understood neither as regres- 
sive ethnonationalism nor as a progressive expression of civic principle, but 
rather as a distinct narrative, particular to each nation, that emerges to reconcile 
this contradiction inherent to modern national identity. 
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Introduction: Patriotism and Nationalism 


The most straightforward definition of patriotism is “love of one’s country.” But 
breaking it down into such broad and simple terms inevitably obscures the multiple 
nuances and variations that provide ample fodder for theorization and debate in this 
volume. What makes a country? How does one appropriately express love for such an 
entity? Who is able or entitled to do so? How can we judge when this property 
manifests, and what benefits and duties does it imply? The answers to these questions 
are crucial not just to defining the phenomenon but to judging it ethically, assessing 
whether patriotism is a positive, constructive force engendering such traits as loyalty, 
altruism, and cooperation or a narrow, regressive sentiment instigating chauvinism, 
fanaticism, and out-group hostility (Viroli 1995; Kateb 2006; Primoratz 2017). 

Yet even this simple formulation can tell us a great deal. Stripped of these 
nuances, we still recognize patriotism as belonging to a very particular category of 
ideation: it is sentiment applied to a form of political organization. As such, it exists 
at the intersection of at least two levels of analysis: the individual mind, capable of 
emotion and agency, and the social system, the set of shared norms communicated 
across a group. This puts it in the same category as other ideas that attach the 
individual to social constructs, such as, for example, nationalism. Yet despite this 
commonality, these terms are often deployed as contrasting principles, with patriot- 
ism reflecting the positive and nationalism taking on the negative implications of 
emotional attachment to a social group. Where patriotism is treated as a fellow- 
feeling toward members of the political community and gratitude for the benefits it 
bestows, nationalism is associated with dominance and exclusion. Where patriotism 
must be embraced voluntarily and is available to anyone, nationalism is an obliga- 
tion ascribed only to members of the tribe. This distinction appears to be built into 
the etymology of the terms, with the patrio or fatherland suggesting a purported 
familial relation, a community of laws, whereas the natio suggests a community of 
birth defined by descent and common ascribed traits (Primoratz 2017). 

Does it make sense to treat patriotism and nationalism as opposing concepts? Are 
they, rather, distinct but related concepts; two sides of the same coin, so to speak, the 
light and dark, inclusive and exclusive manifestations of the same communal 
impulse? Or is the very idea that one can make a meaningful distinction between 
these concepts a conceit of liberal academics seeking a language to distinguish our 
progressive and enlightened forms of political sentiment with the backward and 
aggressive tribalisms of others? The distinction is most often seen to lie less in the 
strength or manner of sentiment expressed by the individual toward the group, than 
in the nature and worthiness of the group that is the object of that sentiment. 
“Patriotism and nationalism are understood as the same type of set of beliefs and 
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attitudes, and distinguished in terms of their objects, rather than the strength of those 
beliefs and attitudes, or as sentiment vs. theory” (Primoratz 2017). But while such 
typologies may at times be analytically useful, their limitations must be kept in mind, 
especially when they can be employed, implicitly or explicitly, to render value 
judgments. When we examine the historical and sociological origins of the modern 
nation, the types of symbols and ideas that national identities tend to coalesce 
around, and the rhetoric national ideologies employ to justify actions taken in the 
interests of the dominant group, we find that patriotism and nationalism, far from 
being separate forms of identity, are in fact inextricably linked in the construction of 
nearly any national identity. 


Civic and Ethnic Nations and Nationalism 


Dichotomies that endeavor to capture this distinction have been familiar to the study 
of nations and nationalism since the very origins of the field, when political disputes 
over sovereignty were framed according to different evolving conceptions of legit- 
imacy. In the debate over the appropriate disposition of the territories of Alsace and 
Lorraine, Ernest Renan (1994 [1882]) held that the voluntary commitment of the 
populations of these territories to the French state rendered them a legitimate part of 
France, arguing that the nation amounted to such a voluntary community, a “daily 
plebiscite” that the populace must voluntary if implicitly reaffirm on an ongoing 
basis. In response, Friedrich Meinecke argued for a more organic conception of 
nationality, following the German Romantics in claiming Alsace-Lorraine for Ger- 
many on the basis of commonality of culture. This dichotomy was systematized by 
Hans Kohn (1945) in the wake of World War II, who distinguished between 
historical Western nations, epitomized by France, which developed a sense of 
nationhood around an already integrated territorial state, and new Eastern nations 
whose sense of nationalism around common culture precedes and motivates the 
formation of the nation-state, a process exemplified by Germany. 

Subsequent theorists have cast a critical eye toward refining this dichotomy, as 
being, for example, between cultural and political forms of national movements 
(Hutchinson 1987) with the former generally preceding and engendering the latter 
historically, between a national identity whose origins derive from lateral (top-down) 
or demotic (bottom-up) processes (Smith 1991), or between assimilationist and 
differentialist understandings of nationhood (Brubaker 1992) with the former the 
product of and the latter a reaction to Enlightenment principles driven by the French 
Revolution. The most common language for this distinction, which has penetrated 
popular discourse on the subject, is between “civic” and “ethnic” forms of nation- 
hood. Civic nationalism is judged to be the more progressive variety: inclusive, 
grounded in Enlightenment values, with popular sovereignty constructed around 
territorial citizenship (or jus soli, “right of soil”) and voluntary association to 
political institutions. This is the variety most often understood as defining a healthy 
patriotism; as Michael Ignatieff (1995) put it, “... a community of equal, rights- 
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bearing citizens, united in patriotic attachment to a shared set of patriotic practices 
and values.” Ethnic nationalism, in contrast, is reactive or imitative of its civic 
cousin, grounded in Romanticism, with legitimacy of belonging built around culture, 
myth, or race (or jus sanguinis, “right of blood”), driven by grievance over perceived 
mismatch between ethnicity and territorial sovereignty, an ideology in which, again 
according to Ignatieff, “... an individual’s deepest attachments are inherited, not 
chosen” (ibid.). 

But it has also long been recognized that this dichotomy, however useful, has the 
capacity to oversimply. For one thing, there is more than a hint of orientalism in an 
approach that contrasts a rational, enlightened, and voluntary attachment to Western 
political institutions with the primordial emotional and ascriptive attachments of an 
underdeveloped East (Brubaker 1999; Spencer and Wollman 2002). Ethnonationalism is 
generally credited with the worst excesses of nationalism, whereas civic nationalism is 
presented as the more appropriate model for a modern globalized world, especially for 
migrant-receiving societies (Kaufmann and Zimmer 2004; Habermas 1994; Smith 
1991). But even taking aside this implicit value judgment, it is also widely acknowl- 
edged that the civic and the ethnic represent ideal types. Nations and nationalisms 
cannot, in practice, be neatly sifted into one category or the other. Rather, the norm is for 
varied civic and ethnic narratives of nationhood to coexist and compete within nations. 
Addressing this complexity, Oliver Zimmer (2003) has suggested that one should rather 
view every nation as its own unique amalgamation of voluntaristic and organic ele- 
ments, deployed in various ways toward varying functions: some to define boundaries, 
others as symbolic resources to enable mass mobilization. He also argues (echoing 
Rogers Brubaker 1992) that one should not view this system as the fixed product of deep 
social trends in economy, politics, and culture but rather as a dynamic construct that 
reinvents and reconfigures itself constantly in response to prevailing social circum- 
stances and that will even show variation between different subgroups within the nation. 

But while this approach offers a sensible scholarly framework for using the 
language of civic and ethnic nationalism, simply observing that a nation amounts to 
a body of symbolic resources that can be deployed to a variety of ends offers little 
explanation in itself. For while there may be great diversity between nations in terms of 
the symbolic resources they employ, “the Nation” as a recognized type of political 
community is not just any assortment of symbolic resources deployed in any volun- 
taristic or organic manner. It is a particular configuration of such elements, one that 
follows a characteristic pattern and set of rules against which these diverse individual 
cases model and test themselves. In order to be recognized as a nation, and to 
successfully mobilize the patriotic sentiments of its members, symbolic resources 
must be deployed in such a way as to align the individual’s needs for belonging and 
meaning with the needs of a social system to function effectively in a modern context. 


The Myth of Civic Patriotism 


Ernest Gellner’s theory (1983) as to how nations and nationalism came to be the 
dominant form of political organization and basis of political legitimacy in the 
modern world offers a compelling explanation of the very particular relationship 
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between culture and political organization that the pressures of modernity demand of 
a successful social system. Modern industrial societies are driven by the principle of 
growth, in contrast to premodern agrarian societies that were motivated by the need 
to maintain stability. Continuous economic growth was best served by larger and 
more densely connected economic units, characterized by increased specialization 
and an ethic of meritocracy that enabled the best qualified people to be placed in the 
right roles. One’s position in the economy and life chances could no longer be 
determined by birth to a hereditary station. Instead, widespread belief in the hitherto 
radical notion of baseline human equality served to reduce social friction when 
members of lower stations rose to take the places of members of higher ones. 

But no society can be perfectly egalitarian. While the manner in which roles in the 
economy are appointed may change over time, as will the value placed on various 
roles, roles are never valued, paid, and sought after equally. All societies will 
inevitably have winners and losers, insiders and outsiders, and a center and a 
periphery. The imperative of growth is best served by an increasingly complex 
economy, with greater levels of specialization and larger and denser networks of 
exchange and interaction. This, in turn, compels the state to spread its bureaucratic 
reach across larger amounts of territory and larger numbers of people. In this 
changing context, culture takes on a new importance to the functioning of society. 
In traditional agrarian societies, culture could be taken for granted, as one’s role in 
the economy was fixed at birth and most transactions were confined to local 
communities. But societies driven by the growth principle must expand their reach 
beyond local face-to-face communities, while the need for specialization and mobil- 
ity requires that all individuals functioning in the economy possess a common set of 
basic skills including a common means of communication, allowing them to interact 
irrespective of context and to change roles quickly to maximize human resources and 
adapt to constant innovation. This common language and common sets of skills 
amount to a national “high” culture, which becomes a necessary facet of a function- 
ing economy as well as an individual’s means to mobility within that economy. As 
such, it is experienced as crucial to one’s identity and sense of belonging. 

It is for this reason that the boundaries of even the most purportedly civic nation 
cannot avoid being defined at least in part by signifiers of culture. Culture, in this 
sense, must be understood broadly as encompassing any manner of learned behav- 
ior shared by members of a social group, from language to literature to shared 
history and myth, common values and political principles, religion, ritual, or even 
table manners. But even such a broad definition does not compromise the implica- 
tion that all nations, however purportedly civic in their construction, define insiders 
and outsiders at least in part according to boundary mechanisms that could be 
construed as “ethnic,” with the capacity to exclude on an arbitrary and ascribed 
basis. 

Consider language as an illustrative example. Defining national inclusion around 
a particular shared language is inclusive in principle, as anyone can learn a language 
if that’s what it takes to become a member of the group. Yet such a condition 
naturally favors native speakers, and to a lesser extent certain groups of outsiders 
who might speak related dialects, over others. Even if we could hypothesize a nation 
built solely around voluntary adherence to shared political principles, such a nation 
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would still have the capacity to selectively favor and exclude on the basis of culture, 
as laws and institutions are themselves products of particular cultural traditions, and 
may be harder for people with origins in groups distant from those cultural traditions 
to accept. Bernard Yack (2015) has gone so far as to claim, on this basis, that the 
civic nation is ultimately a myth, as the bonds of community that engender a nation 
are always built around a notional sense of common cultural heritage, at the very 
least, where the boundaries defining that community of cultural heritage must be 
implicitly agreed upon prior to any formal expression of popular will. The notion of 
“power to the people” presupposes a shared understanding of who “the people” are, 
a definition that cannot help but draw from pre-existing signifiers of culture, broadly 
defined. 

But the contention that the civic nation is a myth should not be taken to mean that 
it is therefore ephemeral or illusory. Myths have power, and the need felt by 
members of a nation to perceive their identity as civic, at least in its ideals, is as 
crucial a driver in shaping patriotic sentiment as is the reality that this identity must 
of necessity be shaped at least in part by ascribed and exclusionary cultural signi- 
fiers. Anthony Smith (1991: 69-70) once observed that in order to survive, the 
nation must succeed on both a sociopolitical and cultural-psychological level. But 
what if the needs that must be satisfied on one level are opposed to those that must be 
satisfied on the other? On a cultural-psychological level, the nation must offer 
meaning and purpose to the individual, which means both reassurance of their 
secure place in the world and a sense of being part of something greater and more 
enduring than one’s own mortality (Pyszczynski et al. 2003). This sense of durability 
is best achieved by drawing signifiers of identity from palpable elements of culture 
or from the nation’s purported primordial past. Yet this comes up against the 
sociopolitical imperative to rationalize modern institutions and instrumentalities 
manifestly different from those that historically characterized that past. The ideal 
that the nation should be a voluntary civic community of equal and diverse citizens 
is confounded by the reality that mobility in a modern society and the cohesion of a 
modern community require conformity to at least some common cultural traits as 
well as attachment to symbols of common destiny. One might even venture to 
suggest that a nation can be defined as the distinctive narrative that a given group 
constructs to reconcile this dilemma inherent to modern political community: 
between the ethnic reality and the civic ideal and between the exclusive cultural 
signifiers necessary to defining the boundaries of a functional political community 
and the need to structure that community as inclusive, egalitarian, meritocratic, and 
voluntary. 


Ambivalent Keystones of National Identity 
How is this achieved? Through the placement within the national belief system of 


certain symbols capable of straddling the ethnic-civic divide, symbols that, due to 
their placement, are able to absorb and re-channel countervailing forces that would 
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otherwise cause the structure to collapse into incoherence. Such symbols could be 
expected then to engender the strongest emotional attachment and the most adamant 
patriotic defense, as the symbol system as a whole that the individual relies for both 
social and existential stability depends on their continued presence and plausibility. 
Again, consider language as an often-cited basis for modern national cohesion 
(crucial, e.g., to Gellner’s (1983) and Benedict Anderson’s (1991) influential theo- 
ries of nation formation). On the one hand, it is inherently inclusive as a learned 
rather than ascribed trait that can in theory be acquired by anyone seeking entry into 
the community, as well as being a rational, instrumental necessity since mastery of a 
shared medium of communication is prerequisite to participation in a common 
society and economy. On the other hand, language is also a cultural artifact, a 
medium of literature, and is often evoked as indicative of a shared and unique 
national personality enduring across time. 

Territory is another ambiguous symbol crucial to nearly all national identities; 
indeed, commitment to the inviolability and indivisibility of the national territory is 
an unshakeable element of nearly all forms of patriotism. On the one hand, territory 
is an administrative necessity of a modern state, as well as being the quintessential 
civic signifier. As the basis of citizenship according to jus soli, it offers the only truly 
objective boundary mechanism for national belonging that need not refer to organic 
signifiers of descent or cultural similarity, and the land can be said to be something 
that all who dwell on it experience equally. At the same time, the territory is the most 
authentically primordial member of the national community, a participant in and 
witness to the nation’s history and custodian of the graves of its ancestors. And 
national belief systems, particularly those of nations whose populations are diverse 
in other respects, often contain the notion that common experience of the landscape, 
the climate, or other aspects of the distinct geography was formative of shared 
personality traits that historically define the group. The role played by the Alps in 
Switzerland (Zimmer 2003), or the North in Canada (see Mock 2012b), could be said 
to be indicative of this dynamic. 

A sense of common history and shared historical memories, also identified as 
crucial to nationhood, occupies a similarly ambiguous position in the civic-ethnic 
dichotomy. On the one hand, the notion of shared history implies descent from the 
figures of that history or at least from those who have continuously maintained the 
historical memory. But history is also something one can opt in to or reject. 
Narratives are learned and can be shared. Indeed, the most pivotal moments empha- 
sized in national historical narratives tend to be those that focus around shared fate, 
stressing the importance of voluntary commitment to the nation by exemplifying 
figures who chose to sacrifice for it, as well members of the group who effectively 
expel themselves by betraying it. While many of the stories and symbols will be 
idiosyncratic to the particular nation — indeed, will be effective due in part to the 
perception that they belong exclusively to that nation, to all of its members and only 
its members — certain types of symbol and narrative themes tend to be present in 
most if not all national narratives due to their special ability to simultaneously 
embody these conflicting forces (Mock 201 2a). 
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Civic Patriotism in the Service of Ethnonationalism 


The need to balance the civic ideal against the ethnic reality of the nation can be 
observed most clearly in instances where nation-states engaged in nation-building 
activities clearly and consciously aimed at benefiting the dominant ethnicity and 
marginalizing out-groups nonetheless appear compelled to frame their actions in 
terms consistent with civic principles. In 1950 Israel passed the Absentee Property 
Law, which effectively ratified the expulsion of the majority of the territory’s Arab 
former residents who had fled or been ejected from their homes during the War of 
Independence, legitimating the confiscation of their property by the state and its 
redistribution to Jewish citizens. But what is striking about this law is that nowhere 
does it explicitly name the ethnic groups impacted: the word Arab does not appear, 
nor does the word Jew. An “absentee” was rather defined as any person who had left 
their property for a neighboring hostile state or for territory occupied by a neigh- 
boring hostile state, from the day the partition resolution creating the state of Israel 
was adopted by the UN (November 29, 1947) until such time as the state of 
emergency relating to the war was withdrawn. All of these provisions were, in 
principle, defensible in civic terms, with citizenship and property rights established 
on a purportedly territorial rather than ethnic basis: all residents who had remained 
residents during the designated period would be granted citizenship and property 
rights. But by strategically picking a particular set of dates as the moment to make 
the pre-political determination of who “the people” were on the basis of territory, the 
law was able to discriminate on the basis of ethnicity without naming the affected 
groups, instead differentiating between the circumstances in which members of these 
groups were likely to find themselves by virtue of their group membership at that 
moment. To be sure, however, other supplementary provisions were included in the 
law so that it would not inadvertently catch out members of the dominant ethnicity, 
though again without explicitly naming the favored group. For example, Section 28 
of the law stated that “absentees” who left their homes due to fear of the state’s 
enemies or who were judged capable of managing their property without aiding the 
state’s enemies were exempt. And ultimate decisions as to the redistribution of 
property were outsourced to a non-state agency — the Jewish National Fund — thereby 
formally separating the state from any discriminatory practices in that regard 
(Forman and Kedar 2004). 

A similar mechanism was used in Estonia on its independence from the Soviet 
Union in 1991, confronted with the need to devise a citizenship law under circum- 
stances in which close to 30% of the population was non-Estonian, mostly Russian, 
as a consequence of 50 preceding years of Soviet immigration policy (Brubaker 
1992; Chinn and Kaiser 1996). Extending initial citizenship to anyone resident in the 
territory at the moment of independence would have been the method most consis- 
tent with civic principles, and with few exceptions, this was the approach taken by 
most post-Soviet states outside of the Baltics. Yet by strategically altering the 
moment at which citizenship was defined, an ethnic agenda could be pursued 
while retaining the language of civic patriotism. Such a moment was provided by 
the fact that Estonia had enjoyed a brief period of independence during the interwar 
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years. By rejecting its subsequent incorporation into the Soviet Union as illegitimate, 
Estonian nationalists could argue that theirs was not a new state but rather a 
“restored” state, and therefore did not require a fresh start in defining the citizen 
body. All that was required was to restore citizenship to those who had previously 
possessed it, and their descendants who would have come to automatically possess it 
had the intervening years of occupation not occurred. This straightforward legal- 
territorial argument made no reference to ethnicity, though it had the effect of 
securing the demographic and political dominance of the titular nationality by 
choosing as the moment of initial citizenship a past time when they enjoyed greater 
demographic advantage, with the property of citizenship effectively transmissible 
only by blood over the subsequent 50 years. Yet the law could be justified as 
nondiscriminatory insofar as it applied to all interwar citizens and descendants, 
regardless of their nationality, including nearly 100,000 non-Estonians who indeed 
acquired automatic citizenship when the law came into force on February 26, 1992. 
But according to this logic, Russians who migrated during the Soviet era did so 
under the conditions of an illegal occupation as part of a colonial policy. They thus 
had no inherent political rights, and though eligible for citizenship through natural- 
ization, they were not automatically entitled, and it was the pre-existing body of 
citizens who retained the sole right to determine the conditions under which new 
members could be admitted. 

These conditions were also framed in civic terms and appeared modest relative to 
most European states. The details, however, had the effect of marginalizing the 
resident Russian population, without naming them explicitly. There was a 3-year 
residence requirement for naturalization. Yet the starting date for this period could 
not be earlier than March 1990, meaning that those defined as noncitizens according 
to the February 1992 law (nearly 85% of resident non-Estonians) could not partic- 
ipate in the national referendum on the new constitution that June nor in parliamen- 
tary elections the following September. This was justified by the argument of legal 
continuity — only citizens had the right to determine the rules by which others could 
become citizens — but this decision as to who constituted the initial citizenry 
effectively excluded the resident non-Estonian population from participation in the 
political process that determined the initial character of the state. Another condition 
was a language requirement. Of course, familiarity with the national language is a 
perfectly sensible criterion for inclusion, as language can be acquired and is neces- 
sary to functional mobility in a society. But it was clear that this provision was 
particularly prohibitive to the Russian population who had arrived speaking what 
was then the dominant language of the state, with no need to learn any other either to 
function in the society or to enjoy citizenship rights. Other lesser provisions, all 
framed in ethnically neutral language, were clearly aimed at curtailing the natural- 
ization of certain groups of resident Russians, such as that prospective immigrants 
had to surrender any other citizenship and could not be serving in a foreign military. 

But perhaps the starkest illustration of the indispensability of civic-patriotic 
rhetoric to the implementation of ethnonationalist ends can be found through its 
deployment in the construction of the most iconic and overt racial-nationalist 
political project of the post-war era: the creation of the apartheid system in South 
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Africa. Though the historical process that led to a system of racial segregation in 
South Africa, and the near-complete disenfranchisement of the indigenous black 
population, was continuous from the beginning of the century, it took on an entirely 
new character in the 1950s under the rubric of apartheid which was depicted in 
political discourse as a radical departure from, rather than in continuity with, 
previous policies of racial segregation. The key to this shift in discourse was the 
“homeland” or Bantustan policy, the building blocks of which included the 1951 
Bantu Authorities Act, where government-appointed chiefs in effect became the 
state’s administrative agents in the reserves, and the 1959 Promotion of Bantu Self- 
government Act, proclaiming the existence of eight African “national units,” each of 
which was presumed to be ethnically and culturally distinct, and proclaiming the 
ultimate intention of granting these units “independence.” These statutes were 
rationalized in civic, egalitarian terms as serving the principle of self-determination. 
In this register, Africans were not being denied citizenship rights. They were to have 
citizenship rights, on their own terms, in their own Bantustans. They could then 
legitimately be treated, according to the norms of civic nationhood, as foreign guest 
workers in South Africa, justifying any manner of administrative discrimination a 
state has a right to employ to distinguish citizens from non-resident aliens, from 
border control to pass laws to property and residence restrictions (Maylam 2001). 
The apartheid system was thus portrayed as being a corrective to rather than a 
continuation of racist segregation policies. But it was also framed as superior to both 
liberal and communist forms of universalism, as well as to Pan-African ideologies 
that sought to obscure cultural diversity and annihilate traditional forms of political 
organization, instead asserting a nationalist “right to difference” on behalf of Afri- 
cans and protecting them from efforts to “denationalize” them. In contrast, apartheid 
claimed to respect the ethno-cultural diversity of the indigenous black population 
and rejected the destruction of this diversity through the imposition of Eurocentric 
cultural and political norms (Norval 1996). Out of many quotes that could be cited 
from the architects of apartheid articulating this notion, one from Hendrick Verwoerd 
stands out for clarity: “I have earnestly asked myself whether the advocates of total 
unity of the different races can bring justice and fairness to everybody. I am 
absolutely convinced that integration in a country like South Africa cannot possibly 
succeed. .. I am seeking justice for all the groups and not justice for only one group 
at the cost of the other three. . .” (quoted in Norval 1996: 164). This sort of language 
is often dismissed as cynical apologetic, rarely taken seriously by those outside of 
the national framework that produced it long enough to be deconstructed and 
understood for what it was: a highly functional discourse that served as a sincere 
and essential element of the belief system. The ability to justify the system in civic 
egalitarian terms was vital to maintaining its coherence as a functional national 
ideology, capable of underpinning the state system, and enabling the bureaucracy to 
function for as long as it did while rationalizing a more rigorous racial segregation 
than had been implemented or even imagined before. For once it was established in 
the national ideology that the system did not merely serve the interests of the 
dominant ethnicity, but rather served universal principles — the existence of distinct 
nations and the value of measures taken to ensure their separate self-determination — 
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then even sincere critics of the system from within the national framework felt 
compelled to frame their criticism in terms of acceptance and defense of these 
principles, as anyone who appeared to reject them was rendered not just a political 
opponent or even an outsider to the group but an enemy of the principle of national 
self-determination itself. 

One might legitimately question the extent to which people really believed these 
civic rationalizations, and it is not my intention to suggest that this was the only 
dominant discourse in any of these cases. In each instance, the language of civic 
patriotism competed with various overt historical, cultural, or religious justifications 
for ethnonationalist ends. Regardless, the fact that elites and institutions were 
compelled to frame their actions in relation to civic principles is significant in itself. 
It indicates awareness that their goals would be better served if they could show that 
it was at least possible to coherently represent the state’s activities in this way, 
increasing the chances of these actions being deemed acceptable by a larger share of 
the political mainstream for whom such principles are indispensable to their sense of 
national identity. 

We see this same dynamic in the current rise of radical right populism. Ironically, 
those movements that have proven most successful in bringing populist anti-immi- 
grant ideologies into the maintsream of democratic politics in Europe and North 
America have been those that have successfully framed their message as a defense of 
civic principles; and not just any civic principles, but specifically those deemed to be 
characteristic of their particular national traditions (Halikiopoulou et al. 2013). Geert 
Wilders’ Party for Freedom claims to defend the Netherlands’ unique tradition of 
tolerance and diversity, defending women’s rights, LGBTQ rights, and Jews against 
an influx of Muslim immigrants incapable of accommodating these principles of 
tolerance, in a manner which he frames as continuous with Dutch resistance to 
“fascism.” The Swiss People’s Party seeks to keep immigrants out in the name of 
protecting the Swiss tradition of multinationalism, framed as a delicate balance 
between German, French, Italian, and Romansch elements, along with an interest 
in maintaining neutrality by keeping distance from EU norms. In France, the Front 
National has shed its past association with fascism in part by reframing its opposition 
to immigrants attached to foreign religious traditions as being consistent with the 
republican principle of /aicité. In all of these cases, the distinct language of civic 
patriotism is able to rationalize to large numbers of national insiders an agenda that 
appears transparently exclusionary to those outside of the particular national 
tradition. 


Summary and Future Directions 


To say that civic patriotism is a myth, then, is not to dismiss or disparage it. Myths 
have power, often more power than the material realities with which they contend. 
The nation may be at its core a community built around signifiers of culture. But the 
fact that it aspires to be a wholly voluntary political community is no less crucial to 
its nature. A nation without a shared matrix of cultural norms and values may not be 
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able to function, but nor can a nation that does not frame its ethnic interests 
according to a civic ideology and mythology. So contrary to those theorists who 
are inclined to view civic patriotism as the positive and constructive form of 
nationalism, in contrast to its backward and dysfunctional ethnic variety, these are 
rather two inevitable forces that are inexorably connected in any national society. 
Whether they amount to a constructive or destructive force, whether they can be 
judged as positive or negative, depends entirely on how this connection is 
maintained. 

All nations require boundaries and must adhere to a common set of values and 
symbols amounting to a common culture in order to function. Thus all nations are, in 
this sense, ethno-nations, and while facing that reality may irritate our liberal 
sensibilities, it is inevitable, and by its nature it always has as much capacity for 
exclusion as inclusion. This exclusionary capacity is not a problem in itself; the mere 
act of designating boundaries to the nation does not automatically instigate violence 
or derision against those outside of those boundaries. Whether this occurs depends 
ultimately on how the civic-patriotic myth interacts with these boundaries. Where 
the definition of the in-group is relatively fluid, generous, and expansive, patriotism 
is the force that enables the inclusivity, cooperation, altruism, and trust crucial to the 
functioning of a social system as large and diverse as a modern nation. But civic 
patriotism is just as crucial a component for activating a nation’s capacity for 
violence, aggression, and discrimination in a way that the boundary mechanisms 
of ethnic nationalism cannot do on their own. The requirement that group members 
adhere to a common set of values raises questions about differing commitment to 
those values of those outside of the group, potentially placing whole groups of 
people outside the limits of national membership on the basis of their alternate or 
contrary cultural or religious affiliation. When civic patriotism frames political 
values as deeply rooted attributes of the nation, those deemed to be outside of this 
value system come to be seen as inherently lacking of those values, not just 
foreigners or even competitors but wrongdoers by their nature and violators of 
those universal values that the nation exists to embody. Thus while it is the ethnic 
aspect nationhood that defines the outsider, it is the perceived violation of civic 
principles that triggers a sense of violation or injustice sufficient to instigate violence 
against the outsider, and for approval of such violence to penetrate the political 
mainstream. 

The dichotomies and typologies used to classify nations have served the field 
well, insofar as they highlight the vast differences in the forms that national 
ideologies can take at different times and places. But the tendency to deploy them 
as value judgments — between enlightened civic nationalism and regressive ethnic 
nationalism; between our patriotism and their tribalism — leads to oversimplification. 
At its worst, such a language of generalization can be used to co-opt the academic 
study of patriotism and nationalism into the demonization of others as primitive and 
irrational while obscuring the arbitrary and exclusionary character of our own 
ideologies and social systems. Going forward, research examining the impact of 
patriotism and nationalism on conflict and social stability should approach these not 
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as distinct forms of identity but as forces that contend with one another in all modern 
forms of identity. Cases should therefore be examined using methods capable of 
modeling patriotism and nationalism not just as assemblages of myths, symbols, and 
sentiments at either an individual or social level but rather as systems of myth, 
symbol, and sentiment that emerge from interaction between the individual and 
social levels (examples of methods developed for such a purpose can be found in 
Mock and Homer-Dixon 2015), a distinct narrative that must reconcile the individual 
psychological need for meaning and purpose with the collective drive for mobiliza- 
tion and stability in a diverse and dynamic modern society. The specifics of this 
narrative will vary widely from one case to the next, from one nation to the next, and 
will shift and evolve over time. This is why the passions evoked by patriotism and 
the symbols that trigger it are difficult for outsiders to appreciate. But the structure of 
such attachments follows a predictable and therefore tractable pattern. They can be 
understood, given the right tools. 
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Abstract 


This chapter offers a critical examination of the motivational critique of cosmopol- 
itanism. While the objection that cosmopolitanism is motivationally deficient is 
common in defenses of patriotism and compatriot partiality, this chapter argues that 
it is often ambiguous, as it conflates three analytically distinct arguments. It then 
offers a framework with which to analyze each version of the motivational critique 
separately, distinguishing between the meta-normative, the ethical, and the politi- 
cal. Meta-normative arguments focus on the limits of human nature and motiva- 
tional capacities; ethical arguments focus on the demandingness of moral 
requirements; and political arguments focus on the stability preconditions of social 
justice institutions. Demonstrating the flaws in the first two versions, it is argued 
that only the latter is plausible as a critique of cosmopolitanism: cosmopolitans 
have yet to explain what will maintain institutional stability, while the leading 
solutions to the problem of stability — liberalism, nationalism, and republicanism — 
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all have anticosmopolitan implications. The chapter concludes by considering the 
implications of this analysis for cosmopolitans and their critics. 
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Introduction 


In his seminal work The Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759/1781), Adam Smith 
makes the following observation: 


Let us suppose that the great empire of China, with all its myriads of inhabitants, was 
suddenly swallowed up by an earthquake, and let us consider how a man of humanity in 
Europe, who had no sort of connection with that part of the world, would be affected upon 
receiving intelligence of this dreadful calamity. He would, I imagine, first of all, express very 
strongly his sorrow for the misfortune of that unhappy people, he would make many 
melancholy reflections upon the precariousness of human life, and the vanity of all 
the labours of man, which could thus be annihilated in a moment... And when all this fine 
philosophy was over, when all these humane sentiments had been once fairly expressed, 
he would pursue his business or his pleasure, take his repose or his diversion, with the same 
ease and tranquility as if no such accident had happened. The most frivolous disaster which 
could befall himself would occasion a more real disturbance. If he was to lose his little finger 
tomorrow, he would not sleep tonight; but, provided he never saw them, he will snore with 
the most profound security over the ruin of a hundred millions of his brethren, and the 
destruction of that immense multitude seems plainly an object less interesting to him, than 
this paltry misfortune of his own. (Smith 1976, bk. III.3.4) 


Our world has changed radically in the centuries since Smith wrote these 
gripping sentences, but the general statement still stands. Cosmopolitan theorists 
and philosophers argue that moral and political duties extend beyond the boundaries 
of the state and towards humanity as a whole (Singer 1972; Pogge 2002a; Caney 
2006). Yet while billions in the world remain vulnerable to violence, disease, abuse, 
or humiliation through no fault of their own, those of us fortunate enough to live 
in the wealthy, healthy, and safe parts of the world are generally unmoved by the ruin 
of our “distant brethren.” By conservative estimates (World Bank 2014, 5), over one- 
fifth of the population in developing countries lives on less than USD 1.25 a day, a 
level of destitution which is defined as extreme and absolute poverty. Seventeen 
million people die each year from curable and easily preventable diseases; child 
mortality in sub-Saharan Africa is 174 of every 1000 births (compared to OECD’s 
average of 7 of every 1000 births). As a leading cosmopolitan philosopher notes 
pessimistically, “[w]e are quite tolerant of the persistence of massive and severe 
poverty abroad even though it would not cost us much to reduce such poverty 
dramatically” (Pogge 2002b, 30). 

For many critics of cosmopolitanism, this observation presents a strong case 
against the theory. While many people are aware of the destitute state of the global 
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poor, see it as a cause of concern and might even accept the principles of cosmo- 
politan morality in their abstract form; nevertheless, they do not act according to 
those principles, neither through personal acts of charity nor through support of 
institutional policies. At the same time, however, people tend to demonstrate concern 
for their own compatriots, make sacrifices for their homeland, and are willing to 
support extensive welfare policies within their own state. One explanation for this 
difference is that patriotism is “full of color and passion,” while cosmopolitanism is 
seen as bland, rootless, bloodless, and motivationally impotent, or at the very least 
it “seems to have a hard time gripping the imagination” (Nussbaum 1996). This, in 
turn, provides us with a reason to reject cosmopolitanism as an attractive nor- 
mative theory. In other words, people’s lack of motivation to fulfil their cosmopol- 
itan duties is not merely a challenge for the practical implementation of the theory in 
the real world, or a demonstration of humans’ flawed nature. It indicates that the 
scope and content of people’s duties towards distant others might be different (and 
perhaps, more restricted) than what is argued by cosmopolitan theorists; specifically, 
it may indicate that partiality towards one’s compatriots is warranted. 

The aim of this chapter is to critically examine this line of argument against 
cosmopolitanism, which will hereafter be referred to as “the motivational critique.” 
While the motivational critique is a fairly common one in the theoretical literature 
as well as in the public discourse, it is not always clear what kind of critique it is. As 
will be demonstrated in the following, there are at least three ways in which this 
critique could be interpreted, each with its own guiding principle, which are con- 
flated in the current debate. The motivational critique may be (i) a meta-normative 
claim about the nature of moral obligations and the impossibility of cosmopolitan 
motivation, (ii) an ethical claim about the demandingness of cosmopolitanism, or 
(iii) a political claim about the motivational preconditions of stable social 
institutions. 

This chapter provides a framework for discussing these versions of the critique 
independently of each other, allowing for a clear evaluation of the merit of each 
strand. To anticipate its conclusions, the chapter argues against the meta-normative 
and ethical versions and demonstrates that the political version of the critique is 
the most plausible of the three. The structure of the chapter follows this line of 
argument. The first section provides a working definition of cosmopolitanism. The 
following three sections analyze the meta-normative, ethical, and political versions 
of the motivational critique, respectively. The final section discusses the impli- 
cations of this argument for how we should think about cosmopolitanism, national- 
ism, and patriotism. 


Cosmopolitanism: A Working Definition 


Cosmopolitanism has a long history, going back at least to Diogenes the cynic and 
his proclamation that he was “a citizen of the world,” through various Stoic 
philosophers and Christian theologians and major figures of the European Enlight- 
enment, most prominently Immanuel Kant (see Kleingeld and Brown 2011). It is not 
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always clear, however, what this term denotes in contemporary theoretical discourse. 
It is used very differently in various disciplines, from literary studies to sociology, 
and even within normative political theory, it indicates a family of ideas rather than a 
single, coherent concept. We need a working definition of cosmopolitanism to set the 
target for the motivational critique. 

Cosmopolitanism is interpreted in this chapter as a normative-moral theory about 
the scope of duties, obligations, and responsibilities. This definition differs from two 
possible alternatives. First, moral cosmopolitanism is not a theory about ethical 
identity, in that it differs from so-called “cultural cosmopolitanism,” the claim that 
a good ethical life requires openness to other cultures (Waldron 1992; Appiah 2007). 
Second, moral cosmopolitanism does not necessarily entail the creation of a 
kosmopolis — that is, a world state, or some other form of authoritative supranational 
political and legal institutions (Caney 2006; Pogge 2007). However, while moral 
cosmopolitanism may be compatible, in principle, with multiple political and insti- 
tutional arrangements, it is also important for our purposes that the term is not overly 
ecumenical. Thus, the kind of cosmopolitanism which is the target of the motiva- 
tional critique is not merely an endorsement of universal morality, a generality 
of moral principles, or normative individualism (Pogge 2007). Cosmopolitans in 
the sense given here want to make a stronger claim: that moral cosmopolitanism, 
taken seriously, entails strong and stringent moral and political obligations towards 
noncompatriots that go well beyond the current international order, either 
through reform of the existing state system or through a transformation of social 
relations. Employing this definition avoids Michael Blake’s recent charge that 
cosmopolitanism is a useless concept in contemporary debates, given that “we are 
all cosmopolitans now” (Blake 2013). Cosmopolitanism, thus understood, is at least 
prima facie in tension with arguments supporting partiality towards compatriots or 
special concern towards one’s political community. 

This working definition also allows us to see that the empirical observation of 
the motivational critique is at least plausible. While that people are more or less 
sympathetic to cosmopolitanism is the weak sense, they are reluctant to change their 
behavior or support the wide-ranging institutional changes that cosmopolitan theo- 
rists argue are necessary. 


The Meta-normative Version 


Even if we were to concede the behavioral assumptions at the heart of the motiva- 
tional critique, however, it is not at all clear why the normative conclusion follows. 
Simply asserting that the way people actually behave is the way they ought to behave 
is a philosophical fallacy. Even if we accept that normative theory should be 
constrained by some facts about the world, capitulating to bad behavior, however 
empirically grounded, is a mistake (Estlund 2011). In other words, the motivational 
critique must provide some explanation of why and how the lack of cosmopolitan 
motivation constrains cosmopolitan justification. The arguments discussed here, 
which will be grouped under the heading “The Meta-Normative Version,” hold 
that there is a fundamental link between humans’ motivational capacities and their 
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moral duties, because cosmopolitan motivation is in conflict with human nature, the 
normative prescriptions of this theory do not apply. 

Consider the following three examples, drawing on the philosophical maxim of 
“ought implies can.” First, Alasdair MacIntyre, in his famous essay “Is Patriotism a 
Virtue?” (1984), argues that moral impartiality, the kind endorsed by cosmopolitans, 
is a flawed ideal. It is incompatible with what he calls “the morality of patriotism,” 
where each member of the nation sees herself as part of a thick moral community to 
which she owes allegiance. The poverty of liberal impartiality becomes clear, 
MacIntyre argues, when the needs of the political community cannot be reconciled 
with individual self-interest. Second, James Griffin, in his critique of impartialist 
ethical theories, explicitly endorses a motivationally sensitive version of the “ought 
implies can” principle. “Since ought implies can,” he argues, “what lies outside 
natural human motivation does not even enter contention for being a moral require- 
ment” (Griffin 1990, 17; Griffin 1998, 87-93). And finally, while not explicitly 
stated as such, David Miller’s argument against ethical universalism, in which 
universalist moral theories such as cosmopolitanism are held to have an implausible 
account of ethical motivation, also seems to implicitly assume a motivationally 
sensitive version of “ought implies can” (Miller 1995, 49-81; cf. Wellman 2013, 
41—46; For similar claims about motivation and ‘ought implies can’, see Flanagan 
1994; Carens 1996; Southwood 2015). 

Let us accept, for the sake of argument, the maxim “ought implies can” and its 
application to motivational capabilities (but see Stern 2004). As a general factual 
claim about the limits of human motivation, however, it seems highly doubtful that 
this account can sustain anticosmopolitanism. History teaches us that people can be 
persuaded, inspired, manipulated, indoctrinated, brainwashed, or coerced, to do any 
number of things. We know of people who were willing to greatly endanger 
themselves and their families greatly in order to protect complete strangers, as well 
as of people who turned their family into the secret police out of ideological 
conviction (see for example MacFarquhar 2015). Some of these actions may be 
unstable, costly, unlikely to succeed, or indeed morally repugnant, but they none- 
theless seem at least possible. In any case, given that historical examples of people 
acting in extremely impartial and altruistic ways exist, it is not clear how the claim of 
“motivational impossibility,” of the kind that violates “ought implies can,” is 
sustained (see Erez 2015). 

A different route to supporting the meta-normative version is through meta- 
ethical moral sentimentalism. Michael Slote has defended a powerful version of 
this position (Slote 2007a, b). Slote seeks to integrate virtue ethics with care ethics 
through the tradition of moral sentimentalism and argues that the notion of empathy 
offers the criterion for moral evaluation. The standard of morality is the virtuous 
individual, which, for Slote, is the “fully empathic individual”: an act is right only if 
it expresses or reflects fully developed empathic concern on the part of the agent. 
However, a fully developed empathic concern is not the same as a universally 
equal empathic concern. Slote recognizes that the human capacity for empathy is 
naturally limited. Empathy, he argues, is partial for considerations of distance, 
vividness,immediacy, and personal connection (Slote 2007b, 33). For our purposes, 
it is important to note that for Slote, while the fully empathic person will not be 
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indifferent to people from other countries, “our belief in the virtuousness of greater 
concern for the good of (the people of) one’s own country seems to need no 
grounding in other ethical considerations; it is an attitude that makes sense to us, 
that seems preferable to treating all countries alike” (Slote 1998, 182). 

Again, as an empirical-psychological claim, Slote’s account is sound. Psycho- 
logical research tends to support Batson’s famous “empathy-altruism hypothesis,” 
according to which higher levels of empathy make it more likely that people act 
altruistically beyond considerations of cost-benefit (Batson 1991). Unfortunately, 
Slote’s theory makes it impossible to differentiate between morally relevant and 
irrelevant sources for empathic bias. To illustrate this point, one can think of a certain 
attribute of people which would trigger a different emphatic reaction, but that 
we would want to say is morally irrelevant. For example, assume that people have 
different empathic reactions when responding to members of their own ethnic group 
or members of other ethnic groups: they are more altruistic towards members of their 
ethnic group than they are to outsiders. Some studies in evolutionary psychology 
show that this “ethnic nepotism” may be quite common and might even 
have evolutionary advantages (Rushton 1989; Greene 2014). Nevertheless, even if 
these controversial findings are true, the morally appropriate response to this bias 
cannot be to simply concede these emphatic reactions, but to try to transcend them or 
at least mitigate them. Given Slote wants to deny that we have more stringent moral 
obligations to our own race, it is not clear how he can do so without also arguing 
against all other kinds of partiality, including those we usually find acceptable. His 
attempts to solve this puzzle provide three incompatible accounts (Slote 2007b, 
33-36): he claims that his argument is about idealized empathic agents, that 
empathic concern could be counterbalanced by harm to others, and that empathic 
concern is compatible with (a more limited) care for strangers (for a full discussion of 
these responses and their shortcomings, see Held 2011). 

This final point is crucial. Even if the meta-normative version were successful in 
linking motivational capacities and moral duties, it is difficult to see how it can refute 
cosmopolitanism and at the same time affirm patriotism. After all, the objects of 
patriotic concern are often just as abstract and constructed as those of cosmopolitan 
concern. While empathy might play a part in personal relationships, our relationship 
with the absolute majority of our compatriots is anything but personal — we are likely 
never to meet most of our compatriots in person, and our “relationship” is heavily 
mediated by institutions, more or less formally and explicitly (Billig 1995). In other 
words, if national identity can extend empathic concern to millions of strangers (or, in 
the case of some states like China and India, billions of strangers), why cannot the same 
be done on a global scale? Even if there are limits to people’s motivational capacities — 
specifically to their altruistic capacities — it is not clear why these stop at the border. 


The Ethical Version 


A second version of the motivational critique is framed in ethical-normative, rather 
than meta-normative terms. The problem with cosmopolitanism, according to this 
version, is not so much that it requires individuals to be motivated in a way that is 
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beyond human capabilities — as we saw above, this kind of argument will be very 
difficult to sustain — but rather that it requires them to act in a way that is unreason- 
ably demanding. As such, it is a special case of a familiar critique in moral 
philosophy, commonly known as the “overdemandingness objection” (Chappell 
2009). According to this objection, usually directed at versions of utilitarianism, 
there is a limit to what morality can require from us. The demandingness of any 
moral principle is defined in relation to the agent’s personal point of view (Nagel 
1991; Scheffler 1992). This point of view is agent-relative: it refers to the agent’s 
desires, inclinations, self-interest, concerns, or projects. The moral point of view, on 
the other hand, is general and agent-neutral, i.e., impartial between the agent’s 
interests and projects and all other interests and projects. The demandingness of a 
moral theory is therefore defined as the gap between the personal and the moral point 
of view, representing the level of sacrifice or costs that an agent who complies with 
the requirements of morality will have to incur in relation to her interests, personal 
projects, and particularistic concerns. Theorists who subscribe to the ethical version 
do not want to reject universal morality for egoism or blind allegiance to one’s group, 
but instead want to offer a moderate position: cosmopolitan morality must accom- 
modate a certain degree of partiality towards one’s compatriots, love of country, and 
national identity (Nathanson 1989; Miller 2005). The challenge for the moderate 
position, however, is to be able to draw the line between reasonable demands and 
unreasonable, excessive demands. At what point can we say that cosmopolitan 
morality demands too much? 

There are two simple answers to this question. First, the demandingness of a 
moral requirement can be assessed by balancing the loss to the agent against the 
benefit to those affected by her action. In Peter Singer’s famous thought experiment, 
if you are capable of saving a life at a cost of sacrificing something of lesser 
importance, you are morally obligated to do so (Singer 1972, 231). The moral 
value of the life you can save outweighs the cost of saving this life. Alternatively, 
demandingness can be defined solely with regards to the cost to the agent, and 
requirements arriving at more than a certain cost threshold defined as overly 
demanding. For example, in a more recent talk Singer has suggested that individuals 
in affluent countries should donate 10% of their income to charity (Singer 2009). 
However, these two models — the relative costs and the agent-based and model — are 
implausible as candidates for the demandingness objection. The agent-based model 
lacks responsiveness to differences in circumstances and is therefore either 
extremely demanding or, more likely, insufficiently demanding. Suppose that you 
are only required to sacrifice 10% of your income, but that an additional penny can 
save the life of ten people; it would seem perverse to argue that you are not, morally 
speaking, obliged to donate that penny. The relative costs model is more responsive 
to different circumstances: it will justify increasing demands as the situation 
becomes more severe, but will relax them when there is no sacrifice to be made. 
The upshot of this, however, is that with the assumptions of impartiality and 
universality at the basis of cosmopolitanism, this model seems unable to set a limit 
to what is required of the agent. Given the vast inequality between the global rich and 
poor, defining demandingness by relative costs will likely generate an extremely 
demanding moral requirement (Murphy 2003, 66-67). 
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To break the impasse between agent-centered and relative-costs models of 
demandingness, some have suggested hybrid models that incorporate certain fea- 
tures of each model into the other. Richard Miller (1998) suggests that the duties 
imposed by cosmopolitan theory should be understood as imperfect duties, commit- 
ting the agent to a certain disposition but allowing a degree of latitude and judgment 
in exercising these duties. Thus, what we owe to compatriots is different to what we 
owe to distant others. Brad Hooker (2000) argues that the cost to be taken into 
account when evaluating moral principles is not just the cost for any individual 
agent, but the social cost that complying with the rule would generate if everyone 
complied with it. Liam Murphy (2003) suggests that since cosmopolitan duties 
should be understood as collective duties, the sacrifice required of each individual 
is no more than what will be required of her if everyone else did their share. And 
Samuel Scheffler (2002), endorsing “moderate cosmopolitanism,” argues that since 
ethical norms ought to be “motivationally accessible,” any plausible moral theory 
must include options, or agent-centered prerogatives: one is allowed to give more 
weight to one’s own interests, including associative obligations to one’s political 
community. 

Despite the relative attractiveness of these models, they still fail to support the 
ethical Version of the motivational critique, for two main reasons. First, we can 
challenge the validity of these models or the normative conclusions they supposedly 
support. Even if we accept the validity of the demandingness objection in an ideal 
world (but see Goodin 2009), but maintain that it is irrelevant to the actual world 
given the severe injustice of the global order. To use an extreme example, it is 
undeniable that the abolition of slavery involved a cost to the slaveholders, but it 
seems perverse to claim that this cost in any way diminished the injustice of slavery 
or the imperative of abolishing it. The demandingness objection, even in the hybrid 
models described above, depends on our intuitions over what will be too burden- 
some for us to do. However, these intuitions depend on the way we were socialized. 
If we were socialized in a more cosmopolitan way, we would not see the sacrifices 
required by cosmopolitan theory as excessively demanding (Braddock 2013). And 
even if what is sacrificed by cosmopolitanism is of objective value, the severity of 
global poverty constitutes such moral catastrophe that such sacrifice will be justified 
(Ashford 2011). 

It seems plausible, therefore, that under extreme conditions — when the prevalent 
norms of society are deeply morally objectionable, as was the case under slavery or 
in cases of moral catastrophe which force tragic choices — the threshold for demand- 
ingness will be dissolved. But even if cosmopolitans are reluctant to make such 
extreme claims about the global order, their argument is not susceptible to the Ethical 
Version for a second, more compelling reason. Most contemporary cosmopolitans 
employ a “division of moral labor” (Nagel 1991, 53-53, 60-62; Rawls 1993, 
268-269), maintaining that the requirements of cosmopolitan morality are restricted 
to a specific domain — namely, social justice — and are applicable not to individuals, 
but to social and political institutions. Since duties of social justice are constrained to 
institutions — mainly states — this mediates the burden of these duties for individuals, 
who are now able to live their personal lives in ways which are consistent with the 
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ground projects to which they are committed (Pogge 2007). While some cosmopol- 
itan philosophers frame their theory in terms of individual morality, the majority of 
liberal cosmopolitans have adopted this division of labor for their theories in order to 
resist the charge of demandingness. 

To summarize the points of this and the previous section, the framing the 
motivational critique in terms of individual morality could yield very minor success, 
if at all. The plasticity of human nature rules out plausible “ought implies can” 
constraints on the one hand, while on the other hand the demandingness objection 
remains impotent against the severity of global claims under a cosmopolitan scope 
and against the institutional and political nature of contemporary cosmopolitan 
theory. 


The Political Version 


Given this consideration, this section turns to defend what can be called the “political 
version” of the motivational critique (see Erez 2017). Unlike the meta-normative and 
ethical version, the political version is limited to the sphere of political relations, 
and more specifically to the ideal of social justice — understood as the regulating 
principle of relations between individuals who are sharing some sort of political 
institutional scheme. In order for a conception of social justice to be fully justified, it 
needs to be stable. Any specific conception of social justice needs not only to 
demonstrate how it is preferable to competing conceptions in terms of the end- 
state — that the distribution of advantages and disadvantages supposed by the ideal is 
more equal, or more efficient — but also to show that once the ideal of social justice is 
implemented, it will be maintained over time. Stability is thus a consideration for the 
ideal in two ways: first, other things being equal, a stable ideal is preferable to a less 
stable ideal; and second, if an ideal cannot be shown to be stable once achieved, this 
is a serious defect in the theory and a reason to reject it. 

In what way would any particular conception of justice fail to be stable? The 
problem of stability arises when the requirements of justice clash with one’s pursuit 
of rational interests (Rawls 1971; McClennen 1989). This clash is inevitable because 
of the pluralist nature of different individuals’ interests and moral judgments in a 
liberal society. Because of the limitation on practical reason, even rational people 
acting in good faith can disagree in their moral judgments. Thus, clashes between the 
requirements of justice and one’s pursuit of rational interest are inevitable even in 
the most ideal scenario. Given the potential clash between the justice and rational 
interest, each individual in society is faced with a “generalized prisoner’s dilemma”: 
while each could potentially maximize their interests by regulating their behavior in 
accordance with the principles of justice, each is faced with the temptation to defect, 
or free-ride, to improve their position at the expense of others when their interests are 
not compatible with justice. This results in suboptimal social welfare. 

For a conception of social justice to be stable, therefore, it must be able to 
motivate people to endorse it as regulative of their behavior, that is, as superior 
to their strategic, self-interested reasons. Insofar as cosmopolitans are interested in 
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questions of distributive justice, they argue that the ideal of social justice, justified 
within the state, should be extended beyond the state (Beitz 1999; Moellendorf 2002; 
Pogge 2002b; Caney 2008). The political version disputes this cosmopolitan con- 
clusion: as this motivation is not available globally, cosmopolitans’ aspiration to 
globalize social justice would be unstable, and thus otiose. The challenge here is 
to demonstrate what facilitates the stability of social justice within the state and why 
this same solution is not available to cosmopolitans. 

The problem of stability is of course not a new one in political philosophy, and 
canonical thinkers have identified various strategies by which people could be brought 
to see the requirement of justice as rational from their self-interested point of view 
(Krasnoff 1998). Plato’s solution to this problem is to suggest that a false image of the 
world could be presented in which the demands of justice would seem rational. For 
example, people could be told that as a divine command, they ought to donate half of 
their earnings to charity every year. This would be the strategy of the “noble lie.” 
Hobbes’ solution, alternatively, is to secure mutual assurance through external imposed 
coercion. In the Hobbesian state, the threat of forceful coercion by the sovereign adds 
negative incentives for each individual to obey the law, and thus, cooperation could be 
regulated and stable as each individual fears being forcefully punished for not com- 
plying. But both of these solutions will fail the test of political legitimacy. As legitimate 
alternatives to the Platonic and Hobbesian solutions, we can consider three competing 
solutions of the stability problem in contemporary political theory. 

The first of these is the liberal-statist solution, famously defended by John Rawls 
(1993; cf. Weithman 2010). What maintains stability in Rawls’s well-ordered society 
is the shared conception of the citizen, which is limited to the political domain and is 
thus compatible with various reasonable conceptions of the good life. Rawls 
believed that by sharing a political culture, each individual could confirm this shared 
conception of the citizen from his own comprehensive doctrine of the good of the 
person. For liberals, this would obviously be an easier task, as they would conceive 
the political conception as intrinsically good. Other, nonliberal citizens could also 
affirm the political conception, either from substantive reasons or instrumentally as 
the best way to promote their view of the good. Thus, in the well-ordered society, 
different reasonable conceptions of the good would be able to converge on a shared 
political conception and reach an overlapping consensus on the principles of justice. 
As there is no global public culture to sustain a conception of the citizen across 
borders, Rawls argues there can be no cosmopolitan version of social justice. 

Nationalism offers a second solution to the stability problem. For nationalists, the 
Rawlsian account of public culture and civic motivation is overly thin, and the public 
conception of the citizen is too abstract to motivate public spiritedness. Instead, 
nationalists argue that the stability of social justice institutions requires not just trust 
between self-interested actors, but solidarity — a willingness to sacrifice personal 
gains for others’ welfare and for the public good. What distinguishes nationalists 
from other critics of liberal cosmopolitanism is the argument that the solidarity 
required for the stability of social justice institutions can only be achieved in 
societies with a strong national identity. Members of society view this shared identity 
as acommon good, and this in turn generates certain special obligations, not least the 
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obligation to promote and sustain this shared identity. Since there is no global 
equivalent for national identity, this solution is not available to cosmopolitans. As 
David Miller writes, “it has yet to be demonstrated that a purely cosmopolitan ethics 
is viable — that people will be sufficiently motivated to act on duties that are likely to 
be very demanding in the absence of the ties of identity and solidarity that nationality 
provides” (Miller 2005, 79). 

Finally, we can find an analogous argument in the Republican tradition, which can 
be seen as the middle ground position between liberalism and nationalism (Viroli 
1995; Pettit 1997). The primary political concern, from the point of view of republi- 
cans, is freedom from domination by arbitrary powers, either by private actors or by 
public institutions. Freedom from domination, however, is not merely a personal 
status, but a common good. As an antidote to the abuse of political power by corrupt 
elites or by tyrannical majorities, republican theorists endorse not only constitutional 
and legal mechanisms, but also an ideal of civic virtue. Virtuous citizens do not merely 
obey the law, but take part in practices of social cooperation and deliberation, make 
considerable compromises and sacrifices, and are vigilant against the abuse of power. 
Within the republican tradition, there are two routes to securing civic virtue. In one 
version, closer to nationalism, man is perceived as essentially a social and political 
animal, and civic virtue is thus seen as the highest rational good for the individual. In 
the second version, closer to liberalism, the common good is seen not as an objective 
prepolitical good, but as the result of democratic interpretation (Pettit 1997, » Chap. 6, 
“Patriotism and Republicanism”). Republicans interpret shared identity as a public 
culture of particular political traditions, social norms, and historical examples. Given 
the particularism of this public culture, they argue it is confined to a specific political 
community, and thus civic virtue is not available in cosmopolitan form. 

Whichever of these solutions to the stability problem we find most plausible, they 
all indicate that extending the scope of social justice beyond the boundaries of 
the particular political community will result in instability (see Erez 2017 for a 
defense of the republican position against the alternatives). Unlike the meta-norma- 
tive version, these accounts are able to explain the difference between duties to 
compatriots and cosmopolitan duties; it is not the case that individuals are unable to 
care about distant strangers, but that the social conditions for cooperation and public 
motivation which exist within societies are absent from the world as a whole. This 
does not entail, however, that morality stops at the border. Indeed, all of these 
accounts maintain that certain moral duties towards distant others — most commonly, 
humanitarian duties — are not vulnerable to the motivational critique. Yet unlike the 
ethical version, these accounts focus not on individual morality, but on the stability 
of political institutions, and are thus able to address contemporary cosmopolitan- 
ism’s institutional focus. For these reasons, the political version is the most plausible 
interpretation of the motivational critique. 

Some objections to the political version might seem evident. First, it is simply not 
the case that compliance with social justice institutions arises from concern for the well- 
being of compatriots and not from the threat of coercion by state institutions. If that is 
true, the fact that such concern does not exist beyond borders cannot be a refutation of 
cosmopolitanism (see Weinstock 1999). There is also little reason to suppose that either 
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public culture or national identity, even in the republican sense, stops at the border: this 
seems to ignore the existence of national minority groups, migrants, and diasporas. 
These are important critiques, but they are not fatal to the political version. On the first 
point, the political version does not ignore the existence of state coercion, or the 
necessity of it to resolve collective action problems such as the stability of social justice 
institutions. However, as it is concerned with the legitimacy of these coercive institu- 
tions, it cannot rely on the fact of this coercion for its own legitimacy and must provide 
an additional source. On the second point, it should be pointed out that neither of three 
accounts discussed above — liberalism, nationalism, and republicanism — are fully 
descriptive accounts of existing societies. Like cosmopolitanism, these are also norma- 
tive ideals, albeit ones which provide an answer to the stability problem. Liberals, 
nationalists, and republicans can and do offer adjustments to politically realistic 
conditions, such as those resulting from migration, but these adjustments must be 
consistent with the motivational solution they provide. Thus, for example, nationalists 
and republicans have argued that the state has a duty to facilitate and advance the 
integration of migrants within the public culture (Miller 2016, » Chap. 8, “Patriotism, 
Populism, and Reactionary Politics since 9.11”). 


Implications 


If the account presented so far is persuasive — that is, if the political version of the 
motivational critique is accepted — what follows from this? This final section suggests 
that there are three main implications of the argument defended in this chapter. 

First, the discussion of the motivational critique provides insights for defenders of 
national identity and compatriot partiality. As the argument defended above moves away 
from the meta-normative and ethical versions, it challenges defenses of patriotism that 
rely on the supposed naturalness and commonsense of nationalist and patriotic attitudes 
and demonstrates how these are political constructions that may rely on implicit and 
unrecognized injustice. The political version, on the other hand, acknowledges the 
political and institutional nature of nationalism and patriotism, offering a functional 
and institutional justification. In this, we need not necessarily dismiss empirical findings 
on psychological in-group bias or reject ethical accounts of partiality; it may indeed be 
the case that such a bias is more in line with human nature or has moral reasons to 
support it. But as the political version shows, that cannot be the end of the argument. 

Second, distinguishing between the meta-normative, ethical, and political versions 
of the critique, and defending the latter independently demonstrates the importance of 
considering motivational constraints in normative theory. As the three versions are 
often conflated in the literature, cosmopolitans have tended to focus on the respective 
weaknesses of the meta-normative and ethical versions and thus ignore or quickly 
dismiss the motivational critique. Highlighting the distinctive argument of the political 
version shows why questions of institutional stability and political motivation need be 
take a central position in cosmopolitan theory. Recent scholarship in the global justice 
literature has begun to make the shift from questions of individual morality to political 
and institutional normativity (Laborde and Ronzoni 2016; Macdonald 2016), and for 
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these the political version can be seen as the best interpretation of the problem they aim 
to address: how can political institutions designed to promote social justice be stable 
without relying on Platonic fictions or Hobbesian force? 


Summary 


This chapter provided a critical examination of the motivational critique of cosmopol- 
itanism. By suggesting an analytical distinction between three versions of this critique, 
it argued that the meta-normative and ethical versions should be rejected, while the 
political version proves valuable. It also argued that cosmopolitans have yet to provide 
a convincing answer to the stability problem of social justice institutions and that all 
three prominent solutions to this problem — liberal, nationalist and republican — have 
anticosmopolitan implications. The chapter concluded by suggesting ways in which 
this framework could be useful for further research for both cosmopolitans and their 
critics, arguing that the debate should move beyond disputed claims about the 
“naturalness” of compatriot partiality to a normative analysis of political institutions 
and the preconditions for their effective and legitimate functioning. 


Future Directions 


This interpretation of the motivational problem thus offers a way to break the 
impasse between cosmopolitans and their critics, as both sides of the debate will 
have to shift their attention to a new set of questions. For example, one might ask 
whether there exist alternative ways of solving the stability problem that do not 
involve appeals to a shared identity or a public culture. Some such solutions may 
include appeals to enlightened self-interest, as in multilateral agreements and forms 
of development aid; civic education to promote a globally sensitive version of 
patriotism; or transnational solidarity groups, for example, between minority groups, 
diaspora communities, or ideological movements. These alternative solutions will 
need to be evaluated according to the likelihood of their becoming realized, but also 
according to their stability as motivational mechanisms over time, as well as the 
normative costs involved in their implementation (Erez 2015). For this task, both 
cosmopolitans and their critics will have to consider the empirical literature — in 
social psychology and political science — in more detail, to evaluate the costs and 
trade-offs of different institutional and social reforms. 
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Abstract 


A person is a patriot, in the theoretical sense, if she regards herself as having 
special obligations to her fellow citizens, special obligations that justify her 
possessing, in particular, the trait of character constituted by the disposition to 
demonstrate special concern for her fellow citizens. Further, the patriot will 
understand herself as so justified in virtue of the fact that those are her fellow 
citizens. Thus, if patriotism is to be justified, it must be shown that this theoretical 
commitment to special obligations to fellow citizens is justified. But what are the 
grounds, if any, of such special obligations? One possible answer to this question 
is that special obligations to our fellow citizens are grounded directly on the 
special relationship in which we stand to them. While it is plausible to suppose 
that special obligations to friends are grounded in the nature of the friendship 
relation itself, it is not plausible to suppose that the relationship between fellow 
citizens directly grounds special obligations between them. The types of features 
that make it plausible to ground special obligations to friends directly on the 
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special relationship between the friends are not present in the case of the rela- 
tionship between fellow citizens. Nonetheless, it is probably still rational for 
many of us to have the dispositions characteristic of the patriot, because, in 
addition to special obligations, we also have reasons grounded in our attitudes 
and in the intrinsic or instrumental value of the existence of such concern or the 
existence of our relationships to our fellow citizens. Thus, even if the type of non- 
derivative special obligation present in the context of friendship is not present in 
the context of fellow citizens, many of us still have reasons to have and to act on 
special concern for our fellow citizens. 

Keywords 

Concern - Fellow citizens - Friends - Patriotism - Rationality - Reasons - Special 
obligations - Value 


Introduction 


Most people understand themselves as having more and/or stronger reasons to care 
for some people, such as their family members, their friends, and their colleagues, 
than they have to care for others. As C. D. Broad said, most of us regard ourselves as 
having “specially urgent obligations to benefit certain individuals and groups which 
stand in special relations to himself, e.g., his parents, his children, his fellow- 
countrymen, etc. And it holds that these special relationships are the ultimate and 
sufficient ground for these specially urgent claims on one’s beneficence” (Broad 
1971, p. 280). Broad labelled this moral position, which he took to be the position of 
“commonsense,” “self-referential altruism.” 

Any defender of some version of self-referential altruism owes an account of 
which special relationships provide grounds for “specially urgent claims on one’s 
beneficence.” Much philosophical effort has been expended in analyzing the nature 
of, for example, parent/child relationships and relationships between friends, in an 
attempt to defend the claim that such relationships ground reasons justifying special 
concern. More contentious is the claim to which Broad alludes, the claim that we 
have reasons to have special concern for our fellow citizens. Some philosophers have 
attempted to model our relationships to our fellow citizens on our relationships to our 
intimates such as friends and family members in order to justify special concern for 
the former, while others insist that demonstrating special concern for fellow citizens 
is morally forbidden for the same reason that demonstrating special concern for 
members of one’s own race is morally forbidden. 

Once a self-referential altruist clarifies which relationships qualify as special 
relationships, she needs to offer an account of the nature of the “specially urgent 
claims” that the persons to whom we are specially related have on our beneficence. 
As Broad says, one type of reason is a special obligation grounded directly on the 
special relationship itself. But are there other reasons in addition, reasons grounded 
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in our attitudes or in the intrinsic or instrumental value of the existence of such 
concern or the existence of such relationships? 

These are the questions that are to be explored in this paper in relation to our 
reasons, or lack thereof, to have and to act on special concern for our fellow citizens. 
Section “The Partiality of Patriots and the Partiality of Friends” will examine how 
patriotism is understood and compare the way that the patriot views her fellow 
citizens with the way that we view our friends. Section “Reasons to Care” will lay 
out the types of reasons for special concern that are plausibly operative in the case of 
friendship. Section “Special Obligations and Consequentialist Red Herrings” will 
consider and reject one type of argument against special concern for fellow citizens, 
taking Martha Nussbaum’s arguments as a paradigm of that type of argument against 
patriotism. Section “Friendship, Patriotism, and Racism” will explore how our 
relations to our friends are different from our relations to our fellow citizens. Finally, 
section “Fellow Citizens and Others” will consider the extent to which our attitudes 
and concerns can justify special concern for fellow citizens. 

Before beginning, it is important to stress that these issues are being addressed 
from the perspective of the agent and asking about her reasons for being partial to her 
fellow citizens. However, it is always important to remember that even if, for 
example, it is rational for, say, George now to be partial to his fellow Americans, 
it may very well be rational for other persons, either Americans or non-Americans, to 
try to subvert George’s attempts at partiality. Further, it may be rational for George to 
try to change the nature of his reasons such that at some time in the future, he will no 
longer have reasons to be partial to his fellow citizens. One of the goals of this paper 
is to show how the array of human attachments and concerns conjoined with facts 
about what is objectively good or bad creates an extraordinarily complex situation in 
regard to an agent’s reasons for action. While it might be possible to make a general 
claim about whether the world would be on balance more or less valuable if people 
ceased to be patriotic, it is not possible to make any general claim about whether it is 
rational for people to be patriotic, where rationality is a matter of acting on one’s all- 
things-considered reason for action. 


The Partiality of Patriots and the Partiality of Friends 


Robert Audi notes that “patriotism” can be taken to refer to (i) an emotion, (ii) a trait of 
character, and/or (iii) a theoretical position (Audi 2009, p. 367). To begin with (i) 
emotion, the patriot is someone who loves her country or feels great affection for it, 
identifies with it in the sense of taking pride in its good qualities/actions and shame in its 
bad qualities/actions, and has a special kind of concern (understood as an attitude) for 
her fellow citizens (see also Primoratz 2008, p. 206; Archard 1995, p. 102). In so far as 
such emotions are attributable to the patriot, she will have (11) certain character traits: 
she will be disposed to be loyal to her country and to exhibit concern for her country and 
her fellow citizens in her deliberations and in her actions (Audi 2009, pp. 367-368). 
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Given this paper’s focus on reasons for action in the justificatory rather than the 
motivating sense, patriotism, understood as (iii) a theoretical position, will be of 
central concern. The patriot, as understood from here on out, regards herself as 
having special obligations to her fellow citizens, special obligations that justify her 
possessing, in particular, the trait of character constituted by the disposition to 
demonstrate special concern for her fellow citizens. Further, the patriot will under- 
stand herself as so justified in virtue of the fact that those are her fellow citizens. 
Thus, if patriotism is to be justified, it must be shown that this theoretical commit- 
ment to special obligations to fellow citizens is justified. 

While the theoretical position will be taken as providing justification for the 
dispositions to give priority to fellow citizens at least in one’s deliberations, there 
are no presuppositions being made about the relationship between the theoretical 
commitment and the emotions of, for example, love or affection that patriots feel for 
their countries and/or their fellow citizens. An important question to be addressed is 
the role that such emotions play in grounding our reasons to give deliberative 
priority to our fellow citizens. 

This understanding of a patriot clearly follows the model of the standard under- 
standing of a good friend. Certainly if Flynn is a good friend of Jasper’s, (1) Flynn 
loves or feels great affection for Jasper, identifies with Jasper by taking pride in 
Jasper’s accomplishments and by feeling shame at Jasper’s failures, and is specially 
concerned about Jasper’s well-being. Flynn will also (11) be disposed to give Jasper 
deliberative priority and, thus, will at least sometimes exhibit special concern for 
Jasper in his actions. And, most importantly for the purposes of this paper, Flynn will 
(iii) understand his disposition to give priority to Jasper as required in virtue of their 
friendship — he will not view the exhibition of special concern as optional. 

So what it is for a citizen to be a patriot seems to parallel what it is for a friend to 
be a good friend. Thus, by examining the reasons operative in the context of 
friendship and by considering why the theoretical position attributed to Flynn, our 
paradigm good friend, is justified, it becomes possible to see the nature of the reasons 
operative in the context of citizenship and to understand whether the theoretical 
position of the patriot is justified. 


Reasons to Care 


Any attempt to justify or to reject patriotism depends on some background concep- 
tion of our reasons for action. In this section such a conception is presented, a 
framework that will help to explain our reasons to be specially concerned about our 
friends and then to consider whether we have the same sorts of reasons to be 
specially concerned about our fellow citizens (see Jeske 2008). Of course, many 
philosophers would deny that we do have some of the reasons that are presupposed 
by this framework, and many would think that some of the reasons that we have are 
omitted. But in locating such disagreements about reasons, perhaps what underlies 
disagreement, if any, about patriotism, will also be found. 
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Certain states of affairs are intrinsically good (good in and of themselves), and 
certain states of affairs are intrinsically bad (bad in and of themselves). In so far as a 
state of affairs is intrinsically good, if a person is capable of promoting or sustaining 
it, she has a reason to do so, and in so far as a state of affairs is intrinsically bad, she 
has a reason to hinder its production or cause it to cease to exist to the extent that she 
is able to do so. These reasons are what will henceforth be called “value-based 
reasons.” 

Of course, classical utilitarians take persons as having only value-based reasons: 
what a person ought to do, all-things-considered, is to produce the greatest balance 
of good over bad that she is capable of producing. Now, if affection, love, and 
friendship itself are all intrinsically good, then it seems that classical utilitarians will 
understand people as having reasons to have certain attitudes and dispositions with 
respect to their friends. The difficulty for the utilitarian is that, for example, Flynn 
will have as much reason to promote the love, affection, and friendship between Lily 
and Rose as he has to promote the love, affection, and friendship between himself 
and Jasper. Utilitarians such as Henry Sidgwick (1981 [1907]) have attempted to 
defend the claim that each of us is in a much better position to care for her own 
friends than to promote the friendship between others, thus arguing that it is a good 
rule of thumb for each of us to focus on his or her own friends and friendships. But, 
as with all rules of thumb, this one is defeasible. 

But, against classical utilitarians, we have reasons other than value-based ones. 
While the utilitarian will say that friendship’s being good grounds a value-based 
reason, it is also the case that the friendship relation itself grounds reasons for the 
parties to it to care for each other. So Jasper and Flynn have reasons to care for each 
other that are grounded directly on the existent relationship between them, and these 
relationship-based reasons, usually referred to as “special obligations,” are distinct 
from and can, thus, compete with our value-based reasons. Thus, even in a case 
where Flynn would produce more overall value by promoting the love and friend- 
ship between Lily and Rose, his all-things-considered reason may support his 
promoting his friendship with Jasper as a result of his relationship-based reason to 
care for Jasper and for their friendship. 

Finally, it is important to see that the friendship relation has as constituents mutual 
love and/or affection and concern. It is plausible to suppose that our desires and 
concems provide us with reasons for action: in so far as a person subjectively cares 
about someone or something, she has a reason to promote the well-being of that 
person or thing. So, because Olga is a Cubs fan, she has a reason to promote the good 
of the team and of others who support the team. Similarly, because Flynn cares about 
Jasper and Jasper cares about Flynn, they have what will from here on out be referred 
to as “concern-based reasons” to promote each other’s good. 

Concern-based reasons can be present without special obligations being present. 
People can care about one another without standing in a special relationship such as 
friendship. After all, it is plausible to suppose that in at least some cases, people are 
drawn to pursue friendship with each other because they have developed some 
concer for each other. Also, Richard might care about Barack Obama because he 
is the President of the United States without ever having met Obama and without 
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Obama even knowing of Richard’s existence. And certainly, for whatever reason, 
fans care about their favorite baseball players, movie actors, and even reality TV 
stars. Consider the huge outpouring of signs of affection and concern for Princess 
Diana after her death — the vast majority of people whom we saw weeping on TV or 
laying flowers in front of Buckingham Palace had never met Diana, but it is hard to 
deny that they cared about her. 

As we proceed, it is important to keep in mind that rational action is an action 
supported by the balance of an agent’s reasons, i.e., by her all-things-considered reason 
for action. So even if some fan of Kim Kardashian has some reason to promote the 
success and omnipresence of Kim Kardashian, she will also have competing value- 
based reasons, special obligations, and other concern-based reasons. If it is the case 
that reality TV and the cult of people like Kim Kardashian is making the world an 
overall worse place, then our Kim Kardashian fan has strong reason to attempt to 
eliminate her concern for the success of Kim Kardashian. And if our fan’s obsession 
with Kim Kardashian draws her attention away from her friends, then she has special 
obligations that support eliminating her fascination with Kim Kardashian. 

Which of these reasons are at work in the context of our relationships with our 
fellow citizens? Before answering this question, it is important to see what sorts of 
arguments will not work as arguments against patriotism understood as the theoret- 
ical position that we have special obligations to our fellow citizens. 


Special Obligations and Consequentialist Red Herrings 


Special obligations can be understood in contrast with our natural duties. Natural 
duties are duties that we have to all other persons merely in virtue of their status as 
moral beings. (By “person” I do not intend to be referring solely to human beings (or 
to some subset of human beings). Person is that category of beings which has the 
features necessary and sufficient for moral standing. Not all persons or moral beings, 
then, will be moral agents.) Special obligations, on the other hand, are owed only to 
some subset of moral beings, and the grounds of the obligation are not merely the 
status of the obligee as a moral being and the resultant value of her well-being but, 
also, some fact or facts about the nature of the agent’s relationship to the obligee 
(other than the fact that the agent is causally placed so as to aid the obligee — if such 
causal placement were sufficient to render a relationship “special,” then all obliga- 
tions would be special obligations) (see Jeske 2014 for more on special obligations). 

It is important to be clear that special obligations are not compatible with a 
consequentialist understanding of morality. A consequentialist can certainly hold 
that the best way for each of us to promote intrinsic value is to focus on benefitting 
ourselves and those close to us. We are better placed, both causally and epistemi- 
cally, to benefit our friends and family members, such a consequentialist will claim, 
than to benefit those who are strangers to us. Putting aside the empirical plausibility 
of the consequentialist claim, we can allow that consequentialism, at least in theory, 
has room for what can be considered derivative special obligations, i.e., it has room 
for special obligations that function in the way that rules function in act 
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consequentialism: generally acting as though we have special obligations is, overall, 
the best way in the long run to maximize value. But, as with the rules of thumb, 
special obligations, on this way of understanding them, do not provide reasons that 
compete with the consequentialist reason to maximize value. On the other hand, a 
commitment to special obligations as fundamental reasons sees these obligations as 
competing with, and, thus, potentially winning out over, consequentialist reasons. 

Thus, there are certain strategies used in arguments against patriotism that are 
simply beside the point when we are debating whether we have special obligations to 
our fellow citizens. For example, we can consider Martha C. Nussbaum’s arguments 
against patriotism and in favor of cosmopolitanism in her well-known Patriotism 
and Cosmopolitanism. Nussbaum never defines precisely how she is understanding 
patriotism but seems to focus on sentiments such as pride rather than on a theoretical 
commitment to special obligations to fellow citizens. Nonetheless, it is still instruc- 
tive to examine Nussbaum’s arguments. 

Her central argument is that patriotism has morally bad consequences, that it is 
“subversive of some of the worthy goals patriotism sets out to serve — for example, 
the goal of national unity in devotion to worthy moral ideals of justice and equality 
... because it substitutes a colorful idol for the substantive values of justice and 
right” (Nussbaum 2002, pp. 4, 5). Further, she endorses the Stoic position that 
“partisan loyalties” such as patriotism undermine political deliberation (Nussbaum 
2002, p. 8). Suppose that Nussbaum is granted her empirical claims about the causal 
effects of patriotic attitudes, where those are taken as the causal effects of people 
recognizing and acting on special obligations to their fellow citizens. The truth of 
such claims does not in any way show that we do not have these special obligations. 
After all, it may very well undermine the promotion of overall good for people to act 
as though they have special obligations to their own parents and children. Nonethe- 
less, moral agents may very well have such obligations. If special obligations to 
family members are fundamental, then they compete with whatever impartial or 
neutral obligations that we have. So to argue that we do not have special obligations 
to fellow citizens because it would be better if we did not is to misunderstand the 
nature of fundamental special obligations. After all, it might be better if an individual 
did not keep her promises — that certainly does not show that she does not have 
special obligations to keep her promises. 

For the purposes of this paper, only the truth or falsity of the claim that we 
actually have special obligations to our fellow citizens is being investigated. Even if 
it is granted that we have such obligations, it is still possible that our all-things- 
considered obligations or reasons support our attempting to convince ourselves and 
other people that we do not, perhaps because, as a matter of empirical fact, people 
who accept that they have special obligations to fellow citizens end up being 
jingoistic, warmongering jerks (see Keller for such an argument). Notice, however, 
that we also might have reasons to convince ourselves and others that it is wrong for 
people to give any priority to their own children because people who think that 
parental partiality is justified will spend money on private schools, overpriced 
clothing, fancy vacations, etc., when they could raise their children more moderately 
and vastly improve the well-being of poorer children. 
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Nussbaum claims that we ought “to give our first allegiance to what is morally 
good — and that which, being good, I can commend as such to all human beings” 
(Nussbaum 2002, p. 5). That, for example, George is an American, is, she says, an 
accident — George might have been born in Ethiopia or Denmark. The accident of his 
birth ought not to determine his moral allegiances — only moral good and justice 
ought to do that. Now, we can grant that where George was born is an accident, 1.e., a 
fact about him which is beyond his control. But while such mere accidents may not, 
in and of themselves, have moral significance, they can be instrumental in creating 
states of affairs which do have moral or rational significance. It is an accident that 
George has the mother that he does, but, given the relationship that George now has 
to his mother, it is the case that he and his mother have special obligations to each 
other. It was out of my control that Tracy entered graduate school in the same year 
that I did, but as a result of that accident, she and I have developed a friendship which 
grounds special obligations. So even if the fact of George’s being born in the United 
States is an accident, the question still remains as to whether he has the sort of 
relationship to his fellow Americans which grounds special obligations. 

One of Nussbaum’s worries about patriotism is that it is a source of “barriers 
between us and our fellow human beings,. . . [keeping us from recognizing] human- 
ity wherever it occurs,” where the essence of humanity, reason, and moral capacity, 
are owed “our first allegiance and respect” (Nussbaum 2002, p. 7). It is certainly 
true that no advocate of special obligations ought to deny that we have natural 
duties to all human beings and that sometimes those natural duties will defeat our 
special obligations, thereby requiring us to sacrifice our own good or that of our 
family, friends, or fellow citizens, for the good of complete strangers in foreign 
countries. So any understanding of special obligations to fellow citizens that would 
license ignoring the needs of people beyond our national borders is implausible and 
morally misguided, just as is any understanding of special obligations to friends 
and/or family members which would license ignoring the interests of all other 
persons. 

But why should we think that we have special obligations to our fellow citizens? 
Do we stand in the sort of relationship to fellow citizens that grounds such 
obligations? 


Friendship, Patriotism, and Racism 


Here a challenge articulated by Paul Gomberg in his critique of Stephen Nathanson’s 
defense of “moderate patriotism” needs to be addressed. Gomberg’s article is titled 
“Patriotism Is like Racism,” and, not surprisingly, he rejects even a moderate 
patriotism. He finds a morality that rejects racial discrimination but allows discrim- 
ination based on citizenship to be highly implausible. Of course, his language here 
can be misleading, in so far as we often use “discrimination” when we are talking 
about unjustified differential treatment, as is shown by considering the oddity of 
saying to a parent that she has discriminated merely on the basis of which children 
happen to be her own biological offspring. But in order to show that some form of 
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differential treatment is not objectionably discriminatory, we need to know which 
features of relationships ground fundamental special obligations. As Gomberg puts 
it, “[w]e want to know by what criterion we decide what is on the list and what is 
not” (Gomberg 1990, p. 149). The question, then, is whether friendship can be 
distinguished from either patriotism or racism in such a way that it makes sense to be 
committed to special obligations to friends and yet deny that we have special 
obligations to fellow citizens or to members of our race (merely because they are 
members of our race). 

Here is where it becomes very important to understand what it is for, say, Jasper 
and Flynn to be friends. One thing that is absolutely clear is that friendship is not just 
the possession of attitudes or emotions, even if those attitudes and emotions are 
mutual. No matter how much Jasper and Flynn might care about, love, and/or value 
each other, they are not friends if they have not interacted in the appropriate sorts of 
ways. In order for two people to be friends, they have to have interacted in ways that 
demonstrate or exhibit the mutual concern that they have, where that concern is 
concer for the other for her own sake. Further, friends know each other in distinc- 
tive and special ways. Such knowledge need not be the sort that would be sufficient 
for the writing of a biography; rather, what is most important is the way in which the 
knowledge comes to be acquired and the way that the knowledge is utilized in the 
interactions between the parties. Finally, friends want to spend time together, even if 
this just involves staying in touch via e-mail or text (see Jeske 2008 for more on these 
elements of friendship). 

It might initially seem that there is very little, if any, analogy between being 
friends and being citizens of the same country. For only some vanishingly small 
percentage of Americans has George interacted with them, and with respect to only 
some much smaller percentage of that group does George have the sort of concern 
that he has for his friends. Pick someone at random from Denmark and someone at 
random from, say, Wyoming, and it seems, at least at first blush, that George (who 
has never gone west of the Mississippi River) has as little connection to the latter as 
he has to the former. 

But things may not be as clear as they at first appear. Consider what it is like to be 
traveling abroad and to encounter a tourist from one’s own home country. When that 
happens to many people, they stop and chat, and they certainly find it easier to 
converse with their fellow citizen than they do with those who are not, barring any 
other special interests such as that shared between philosophers at an international 
conference. If George finds out that his fellow American tourist is, like him, from 
Iowa, or from Illinois, where he was born and raised, they will both be delighted and 
look for further connections between them. They will share a common base of 
knowledge and experience as a result of enculturation. 

What does this suggest? Henry Shue claims that he can see the justification for 
giving moral priority to intimates (construed along the lines of friends), but, he says, 
“T see insufficient reason to believe that one’s positive duties to people in the next 
county, who are in fact strangers, are any greater than one’s positive duties to people 
on the next continent, who, though they are distant strangers, are not any more 
strangers than the strangers in the next county: a stranger is a stranger” (Shue 1988, 
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pp. 692-693). What the claims of the previous paragraph suggest is that Shue’s claim 
is too blunt. For some people whom one has never met, it is the case that if one were 
to meet them, one would find and acknowledge various connections, whereas that is 
not the case with other people whom one has never met. In at least some of the cases 
of the former type, the truth of the counterfactual is grounded, at least in part, in those 
persons being fellow citizens of the United States. 

But one dissimilarity remains between friends and fellow citizens: it is the very 
nature of being friends that makes it the case that one has special obligations to one’s 
friends, but that is not the case with respect to fellow citizens. So even if the sorts of 
connections that having the same home country can create can ground special 
obligations, the mere fact of being fellow citizens is not sufficient; rather, it would 
be the presence of the connections which are only contingently connected to being 
fellow citizens. Further, it is certainly possible that one will share a greater number of 
connections with some “strangers” who are not fellow citizens than one does with 
some “strangers” who are fellow citizens. Thus, even if the sorts of relationships that 
ground special obligations are construed as including the connections that exist 
between the fellow American tourists, it remains the case that the mere fact of 
being fellow citizens is not sufficient to guarantee such connections and thus not 
sufficient to ground special obligations. 

Finally, we can notice that the sorts of connections that sometimes result from 
being fellow citizens are also unlikely to exist merely as a matter of being members 
of the same race. It certainly may very well be the case that Native Americans raised 
on different reservations will have more in the way of connections with each other 
than they would with George, given that George was raised in the suburbs of 
Chicago and is not a Native American. Similarly, two African-Americans raised in 
the inner city projects of Chicago will likely be very strongly connected to each 
other, but not merely in virtue of their race. After all, an African-American from a 
wealthy family and raised on Park Avenue in New York City will have very little 
connection to the African-Americans raised in the Chicago projects. So being 
members of the same race would not in itself constitute the sort of relationship that 
could ground special obligations, even if such special relationships are construed 
quite broadly (for more on the rejection of such a broad conception of special 
relationships, see Jeske 2001). 

Thus, even with a quite liberal understanding of what constitutes a special 
relationship, neither being fellow citizens nor being members of the same race, 
considered in and of themselves, will count. It may be the case that other pertinent 
connections will piggyback on shared citizenship or race, but this will be a contin- 
gent fact that can vary from case to case. 


Fellow Citizens and Others 
Regardless of the presence or absence of a recognition of special obligations to 


fellow citizens, most of us do care about our own countries and the citizens of our 
own countries more than we care about other countries and the citizens of those other 
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countries. One response is that of Harry Brighouse: “it is legitimate to feel that 
special sense of attachment [to our country and our fellow citizens], but .. . it is hard 
to generate much in the way of permission to act on it in ways that generate benefits 
for our co-nationals” (Brighouse 2006, p. 547). Brighouse allows that it is both 
permissible and required that a father save his daughter rather than an acquaintance 
of the daughter’s even if the father has a slightly better chance of saving the 
acquaintance or the acquaintance is destined to be a great scientist. But now, he 
says, let’s change the example: 


[I]magine someone discovering the drowning children to whom both were strangers; the 
only information he has is that one of them is his compatriot. ... This is a case in which 
loyalty is entirely inappropriate; the would-be-rescuer should be completely indifferent 
between the children in the presence of the information about their nationalities, and we 
would feel pity and contempt (at best), in this case, for someone who preferred the 
compatriot on the basis of her nationality — here, far from being a determining factor in 
the circumstances (as “being my daughter” is), it can’t even be a tie-breaker (Brighouse 
2006, pp. 556-557). 


Brighouse assumes that his readers will agree with him about this case, ie., he 
assumes that we will agree that the person who allows nationality to break the tie 
deserves our contempt. But should we agree with Brighouse? 

Before this question can be answered, all of our reasons need to be factored into 
our deliberations, not just those which people standardly regard as “moral.” 
However, the reasons that might be understood as moral can be considered first. 
In the previous section, an argument was presented for agreeing with Brighouse 
that we do not have any special obligations to our fellow citizens, considered 
merely as such, of the sort that we have to our intimates. But a rejection of special 
obligations to our fellow citizens does not entail that we are required not to favor 
our fellow citizens. At this point, we need to think about the reasons grounded by 
the good and bad consequences of what we do. So now considerations of the kind 
raised by Nussbaum become relevant to deliberating about what our responses 
ought to be. 

And here is where worries that patriotism, conceived now as a preference for 
one’s fellow citizens over those who are not, may start to look like racism and 
thereby appear objectionable. However, care needs to be exerted with respect to what 
we label as “racism.” Racism is not merely a brute preference but also a commitment 
to certain kinds of value judgments such as “people of African descent are less 
valuable/worthy/morally significant than persons of European descent.” Given the 
history of racism, it seems highly unlikely that anyone has a preference for members 
of one race over members of another race that is not tied to some dangerous views 
about the inferiority of members of the latter race vis-a-vis members of the former 
race. In so far as that is the case, it is also difficult to imagine that saving the person of 
European descent rather than the person of African descent is an entirely innocent 
choice. Further, given the sad state of racial relations in the United States and around 
the world, discouraging even brute preferences on this matter is most likely a good 
idea. 
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But now consider a different kind of case. George grew up in the Chicago area 
and was very close to his grandmother who grew up in Chicago and was a quite rabid 
Cubs fan. George and his grandmother went to games together, and his memories of 
those times are among his most cherished memories. Suppose that he now has a 
choice between saving a member of the Chicago Cubs and saving a member of the 
Saint Louis Cardinals. Is there anything objectionable about George’s saving the 
Cubs player? 

It is plausible to suppose that there is nothing objectionable about his saving the 
Cubs player, and, in fact, his doing so is the rational action for him in this case: his 
affection for the Chicago Cubs generates reasons for him to act in certain ways, and, 
in this case, it is difficult to see any competing reasons that trump the reason 
generated by his concerns. Further, unlike in the case concerning race, his prefer- 
ences are not undergirded by any untoward views about the relative moral merits of 
Cubs players versus Cardinals players. 

The case of national affiliation is much more complicated than this example of 
being a Cubs fan, but it does have some similar features. George’s understanding of 
himself and his framing of his life experiences all involve a background commitment 
to himself as an American. His family’s narratives revolve around the immigration of 
his various great-grandparents, Ellis Island, and establishing a new life. He feels 
pride and shame at the actions of other Americans in ways that he does not feel those 
emotions in response to the actions of Canadians or of Mexicans. So his nationality 
is packaged with complex emotions, associations, self-understandings, life plans, 
and elements of his relationships to some of his intimates; thus, it is like his being a 
Cubs fan except much more complex and deeply rooted. Why not, then, allow 
George to use nationality as a tiebreaker in the case of the two drowning people? 
In fact, might it not be rational for him to save the American? 

Many people, such as Nussbaum and Simon Keller, would be inclined to view 
any preference for a fellow citizen as too much like a preference for someone of the 
same race. Keller argues that patriotism, conceived as loyalty to one’s country and to 
one’s fellow citizens, “is entangled with a conception of the beloved country as 
having certain valuable characteristics, characteristics that make it, in some minimal 
way at least, genuinely worthy of patriotic loyalty” (Keller 2005, p. 574). Keller 
argues that these grounds of patriotism make patriotism a fertile ground for bad faith: 
in order to preserve his patriotism, George must preserve a belief that his country has 
the relevant valuable characteristics, and, thus, he will be led to engage in various 
forms of rationalization and self-deception when any evidence arises that might 
undermine his beliefs. So his preference for his fellow citizen is tied up with his 
willingness to mislead himself in potentially morally dangerous ways. 

Here the plausibility of various empirical claims about the consequences of 
allegiances is relevant, and particularly in a country as diverse as the United States, 
it is very difficult to generalize about what is likely. Some people will certainly 
exhibit the kind of bad faith that Keller discusses. Others, however, may be dedicated 
to insuring that their country be a force for good in the world, and their patriotism 
then leads them to an activism that aims at good. Further, what one takes to be the 
good features of her country may be its potentialities, and, thus, patriotism might 
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lead her to try to actualize those good potentialities. If this is true, all that can be 
concluded is that some people’s patriotism is a good thing, other’s not. 

But it is important to see that from the perspective of the agent, what is rational for 
her to do is in part a function of her affections and preferences, even if those 
preferences and/or affections are objectionable for some reason. It is always impor- 
tant to distinguish how we ought to respond to the actions of another person from 
whether that person acted rationally in the circumstances. Even the racist might have 
been acting rationally, although it is rational for others to condemn her desires and 
actions. Further, the rationality of the racist’s current action is compatible with it 
being rational for her to try to alter her affections and preferences so that a different 
sort of action will be rational for her in the future. 

Whereas no one has special obligations to her fellow citizens, merely in virtue of 
their being fellow citizens, in today’s world of large nation-states, there are not any 
plausible general claims about whether it is good or bad or rational or irrational for 
people to exhibit loyalty to and love for their countries and their fellow citizens. 
Similarly, people do have special obligations to their friends and often to their family 
members, but it may or may not be the case, for any particular person, that her loving 
and being loyal to her friends is overall good or rational. What attitudes are good for 
an individual to have is dependent on the circumstances and the consequences of her 
having those attitudes in those circumstances, and what is rational for her to do is 
dependent on all of her reasons, including those that are a function of her affections 
and preferences. Regardless of whether one’s friend or one’s country is objectively 
valuable, the bottom line is that one may in fact value them, and that provides one 
with at least prima facie reason to give them special priority in one’s thought and 
action. 


Summary 


Much of the literature on patriotism evaluates patriotic attitudes and actions from an 
impartial perspective, asking what sorts of attitudes it would be best overall for 
people to have. But for each of us as an agent, there is a different question worth 
asking: what is rational for me, given my current situation, obligations, affections, 
and preferences, to do? And, perhaps unfortunately, the answers to the two questions 
might be very different. 
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Abstract 


In The Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels wrote that workers have no 
country. This chapter defends that tendency in Marxist thought. Patriotism is 
identification with and loyalty to a nation-state. States arise in human prehistory 
to consolidate and extend exploitation and oppression of laboring classes by a 
tuling class. Philosophers often write of a “national community,” but class soci- 
eties in general and capitalist societies in particular are so brutal in their oppression 
of workers that the language of “community” is nonsense. In capitalist society, the 
state suppresses those who are exploited and oppressed by capitalists and advances 
capitalists’ aims beyond national borders. So for the working class, patriotism is 
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loyalty to the state of those who oppress them, and it makes no sense to be loyal to 
one’s oppressors. 

Both Marx and Engels and Marxists who followed them were ambivalent 
about national and patriotic loyalties. Lenin argued that workers have an inter- 
nationalist duty to recognize the right of national self-determination because 
otherwise they side with oppressing ruling classes against oppressed nationalities. 
Lenin neglected the possibility of opposing national (and racial) oppression 
without recognizing a right of national self-determination. This neglect was due 
to the belief, inherited from Marx and Engels, that nationalist movements could 
be progressive and help the development toward communist society. However, 
the history of the twentieth century shows that this is wrong. Nationalism and 
patriotism undermine the struggle for classless society by creating alliances with 
capitalists and dividing workers from other workers. Patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism are truly contradictory. Workers have no country. 


Keywords 


Communism - Community - Exploitation - Internationalism - Oppression - Self- 
determination - State - Workers 


Introduction 


In the early 1980s, academic moral philosophy largely failed to engage the patriotic 
and nationalist convictions of students. While popular culture — and the evening news 
— took it for granted that patriotism was a paramount virtue, academic books and 
journal articles mostly ignored patriotism. This began to change with the publication 
of Andrew Oldenquist’s “Loyalties” (1982) and especially Alasdair MaclIntyre’s 
Lindley Lecture at the University of Kansas in 1984 “Is Patriotism a Virtue?” 

MacIntyre argues that countries such as the United States harbor two contradic- 
tory moral cultures, a morality of patriotism grounded in the responsibilities people 
acquire as members of a national community and a liberal universalist morality 
neutral between competing interests and conceptions of the good where moral rules 
show equal respect for all human persons. The moralities are truly contradictory: one 
cannot show impartial regard for all, regardless of nationality, and have the patriotic 
commitment required of soldiers — willingness to kill and be killed — who would 
serve and defend a modern state. Yet, MacIntyre writes, each morality also harbors 
dangers. Patriotic morality puts the project that constitutes a nation outside the scope 
of moral criticism; it thus risks being uncritical, irrational, and willing to sacrifice 
what is objectively moral to the survival or well-being of a nation. Liberal univer- 
salist morality risks the dissolution of the community that grounds our moral 
development: because people learn morality in a national community and because 
that national community’s existence depends on the willingness of soldiers to engage 
in patriotic service and because liberal morality is incompatible with such service, 
liberal universalist morality risks dissolution of the social bonds that ground moral 
and social development. 
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MacIntyre concludes that modern societies such as the United States harbor these 
contradictory moralities but try to hide the contradiction through the myth that 
service to the nation is service to the overall good of humanity and advances freedom 
for all human beings. MacIntyre proposes that to test whether his argument is right, 
one might 


write the political and social history of modern America as in key part the living out of a 
central conceptual confusion, a confusion perhaps required for the survival of a large-scale 
modern polity which has to exhibit itself as liberal in many institutional settings, but which 
also has to be able to engage the patriotic regard of enough of its citizens, if it is to continue 
functioning effectively. 


If we carry out this test, we “risk discovering that we inhabit a kind of polity 
whose moral order requires systematic incoherence in the form of public allegiance 
to mutually inconsistent sets of principles” (19-20). 

MacIntyre’s subtle essay challenged liberals who wanted to endorse both univer- 
salist morality and patriotism. Marcia Baron (1997), Stephen Nathanson (1989), and 
Samuel Scheffler (1997) responded directly to MacIntyre, defending the compatibil- 
ity of some patriotism with liberal egalitarian universalism. Many others, while not 
explicitly addressing MacIntyre, have argued that patriotism — at least some limited 
form of it — is compatible with moral universalism or with cosmopolitanism (a term 
which has tended to replace “liberal universalism”). Oddly, no one, even more recent 
writers (see, for example, the essays in Primoratz and Pavkovié 2016 [originally 
2007]), has addressed MacIntyre’s main argument that our need to hide from our- 
selves the incompatibility (as he believes) between the morality of patriotism and 
liberal universalism explains the cultural myth that patriotic military service advances 
freedom for all people. Those who respond to MacIntyre also tend to avoid or 
downplay the issue of willingness to kill and be killed in doing one’s patriotic duty. 

This chapter will not address whether patriotism and moral universalism are 
compatible. Rather it questions an assumption shared by MacIntyre and his critics: 
that nation-states are moral communities which can generate special moral obliga- 
tions among compatriots. There is a tradition — derived from the thought of Karl 
Marx among others — which regards those political formations not as communities 
but as class societies harboring a fundamental conflict between oppressor and 
oppressed, exploiter and exploited. So what does that Marxist tradition have to say 
about patriotism? 

In The Manifesto of the Communist Party (Marx 1974a), replying to the accusa- 
tion that communists would take away country and nationality, Marx and Friedrich 
Engels wrote, “Workers have no country [Vaterland]. You can’t take from them what 
they don’t have.” They granted, however, that coming to political power, workers 
become the leading class of a nation and hence constitute a nation and are to that 
extent “national” but “not in the bourgeois sense of the word” (84). They added, 
“National differences, and antagonisms between peoples, are daily more and more 
vanishing” (85). They end The Manifesto with the call, “Proletarians of all countries, 
unite!” (98) (Some translations are the author’s.) 
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Did they believe workers have a country and a national identity? While they seem 
to deny it, there is ambivalence; that ambivalence might explain why, within a few 
months, in the midst of the national revolutionary struggles of 1848-1849 against 
serfdom and absolutism in central Europe, in their newspaper Die Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung, Engels praised Magyars and “we” Germans as progressive nationalities 
(Marx 1974a: 236) while condemning South Slavs and others as “the fanatical 
representative of the counter-revolution” (223-4), calling for their “de-nationaliza- 
tion.” There is, then, an ambivalence at the heart of Marx and Engels’s early writings 
on nationality. Do workers have a nation? Are some nations and nationalisms better 
than others? Is nationalism sometimes progressive, at other times reactionary? 

This chapter defends anationalist identity — workers have no nation — not as a 
description of how workers identify themselves but as a thesis about identities and 
loyalties communists should cultivate in themselves and spread among workers. The 
chapter defends antinationalist political activism, arguing that working class inter- 
nationalism — practical solidarity with the struggles of workers regardless of national 
origin and language — is always harmed by nationalism or patriotism. The chapter is 
organized as follows: patriotism is defined as nationalism attached to a state; it is 
explained what a state is and why states arise and persist; this view of why states 
exist undermines the liberal ideology of nation-states as political communities and 
implies that, for workers, patriotism is loyalty to the state of their oppressors; 
because there is a contradiction between patriotism and working class internation- 
alism, Lenin’s view that nations have a right of self-determination is wrong; his 
arguments are blind to the possibility of opposing national oppression without 
recognizing national rights; the century between Lenin’s work and the present 
shows that patriotism undermines proletarian internationalism. 


How Is Patriotism Similar to and Different from Nationalism? 


Both patriotism and nationalism are categories of group identity (Tajfel 1981). When 
people accept a patriotic or national identity as who they are (“I am an American” “T 
am Quebecois”), they develop norms of what is implied by acceptance of that 
identity; identity is in that sense normative (Gomberg 1997, 2002, 2007: 55-65). 
Identities are learned socially (people are told that they are American or Quebecois). 
Nevertheless, there is typically disagreement about the normative content of the 
identity; not all people who accept an American identity agree about what behavior 
is to be expected of a “good American.” 

While patriotic and national identities are socially learned, they need not be 
accepted and internalized. Instead they can be “alienated.” A person may recognize 
that those around them may regard them as an American or a Jew, but that person need 
not apply those categories to themselves. Some came to alienate American identity in 
the political struggles of the 1960s, came to believe that, in the most important 
respects, they had as much or more in common with Vietnamese struggling against 
the United States military as they had in common with U.S. soldiers. Knowing that 
others identified them as Americans, they nevertheless strove not to think of 
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themselves as Americans. This possibility is important in what follows; patriotic and 
national identities can be alienated. 

Imagine a group held by kidnappers, who give them new proper names and apply 
new categories to them, different from the ones they had always accepted. If they 
view their kidnappers as fundamentally hostile to their interests, they strive not to 
accept the identities the kidnappers give them. They regard those identities as 
imposed by enemies. Less fancifully, people could come to an understanding of the 
history of “their” country that could lead them to regard it as a polity and society that 
represent interests and ideals fundamentally opposed to their own. In those circum- 
stances, they might strive not to think of themselves as having the nationality ascribed 
to them (which does not mean that they would identify with another nationality). 
These examples should help to clarify what it means to alienate an identity. 

Patriotism and nationalism are alike in being alienable normative group identities. 
But then how are they different? It seems natural to say that someone is a French or 
Russian patriot but less natural to say that someone is a black or Roma patriot — 
unless with an eye to the formation of a black or Roma state. In that case, a person 
would be speaking of someone as a patriot as if that nation-state already existed and 
looking at that person as one who helped to create that state, much as American 
rebels against the British king spoke of themselves as patriots fighting for a new 
state, which came into being with the defeat of the British. So patriotism is nation- 
alism which is attached to a nation-state. 

People may come to regard themselves as a nation because of a shared language 
particularly when that language is linked to a shared religion, literature, folk music, 
and other elements of everyday culture (Anderson 2006). In multinational and 
multiethnic states, a national identity may be created corresponding to the population 
governed by the state. Nationalism can also be grounded in shared oppression (black 
nationalism, Roma nationalism). Nationalism need not envision a future state but 
will typically imply some norms of group loyalty and promotion of shared group 
interest, particularly resistance to a shared oppression. 


What Is a State? 


This and the following section are based on Gomberg (1997). The word “state” can be 
used with a variety of meanings and is often used to identify the interlocking 
institutions which govern modern nations (for a survey of meanings see Jessop 2016). 

All human societies harbor interpersonal conflict. Through most of human pre- 
history conflicts were managed through decentralized means; armed power was 
dispersed throughout the population. Where there was a system of conflict resolution 
like a legal system, justice was self-help justice (Barton 1930). Eventually, some 
societies centralized some of the means of social control, particularly organized 
force. Societies which centralize control of organized force are at the state level of 
organization. 

What is a state? People know a state when they see one and recognize when one 
does not exist. In the last 16 years, the United States military has invaded both 
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Afghanistan and Iraq. Prior to those invasions, there were Afghan and Iraqi states. 
After the invasions, neither an Afghan nor an Iraqi state existed, and the US 
government set about trying to build states in both countries. Currently, there is a 
contest over state power in Syria, with the Assad regime and rebels (of various 
factions) controlling different regions and striving to extend their power. If readers of 
this chapter agree with these descriptions, then they may agree on what “state” seems 
to mean here: a central government in command of a military which can maintain 
order throughout a certain territory. 

In “Politics as a Vocation,” Max Weber defined a state as “a human community that 
(successfully) claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force within a 
given territory” (1946: 78; emphasis omitted). This definition is in line with a tradition 
in European thought that includes but is far from confined to Marx. Two words in it are 
problematic: “legitimate” and “monopoly.” Whatever group has state power is in a 
position to make laws; hence, by those laws its power is literally legitimate. So what is 
state power? A state does not have a monopoly of force. Think of the United States: 
there is undoubtedly a state power; nevertheless, individuals have their own physical 
power, and many have armed power, that is, control of and ability to use weapons. But 
the state organizes the use of force through the military and police. Still, the state does 
not even have a monopoly of organized force: various urban gangs and rural militias 
also organize force, and an urban gang will use that force to impose norms on a 
neighborhood it controls. But only the US government has state power. So in what 
does that consist? Consider this: 1f it so chose, the US government could organize 
sufficient force to defeat and disband any urban gang or rural militia. This fact suggests 
the following account of the power of a state: it is the ability to organize and mobilize 
overwhelming armed force to defeat any challenge to its force; this ability is always 
confined to a finite territory. The state is the enduring organization of such over- 
whelming armed force under central command within a territory. 

In societies not at the state level of organization, power is decentralized. In a 
gatherer-hunter group, every male is typically a locus of armed force (Lee 1979). In 
many agricultural societies, there may be no centralized force which can overwhelm 
the decentralized power dispersed through the population. Complex chiefdoms are 
semi-states: the chief has around him a group of armed retainers; nevertheless, 
rebellions and killing of chiefs occur frequently enough that chiefly power is limited 
(Byock 1988; Earle 1997; Sahlins 1974). Societies at the state level of organization 
develop professional military and police cadre; hence, state power endures. 


Why Do States Arise and Persist? 


Patriotism is identification with a nation-state; a state as the enduring organization of 
overwhelming force under central command within a given territory. Many anthro- 
pologists would agree on this much. The issue of why states arise divides Marxist 
from non-Marxist anthropologists. While a thorough discussion cannot be given, 
a summary of the Marxist view can and some reasons for favoring it explained. 
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Societies at the state level of organization are larger and more densely populated 
than societies that do not have states. What explains that? Generally there are two 
theories. The Marxist theory is that in the absence of a state people will work only 
hard enough to provide for themselves, their families, and other members of their 
group and (in groups that store food) to provide for years when there is not enough 
food for people’s needs; the power of the state makes a larger population possible by 
coercing food producers to extend their hours of labor, thus creating a surplus to 
support others who do not produce food (the state apparatus and full-time craft 
specialists). The state arises to consolidate and extend the ability of one class to 
exploit (extract surplus from) another class. 

On the Marxist view, state formation explains population growth: population 
grows when food producers are coerced to increase food production. In contrast, 
anarchist views regard population growth as the cause and state formation as the 
effect (Taylor 1982): the state becomes necessary when societies are sufficiently 
large that decentralized controls are not sufficient for social order. Population growth 
explains state formation, on these views. 

Why should one prefer a Marxist account of the reason states arise? In the first 
place, dense population, of itself, cannot explain the development of the state, given 
the effectiveness of systems of authority (Gomberg 1997: 49-51): if there is con- 
sensus on an authority, centralized authority combined with decentralized enforce- 
ment can work. Secondly, the Marxist account of the state is more closely aligned 
with Darwinian thought, which sees the tendency of populations to increase as a 
constant feature of organisms. However, something typically checks populations so 
that their numbers are stable. What needs explaining is why population increases. 
Absent a state or other social mechanism to get people to work harder and produce 
more, people will increase their leisure and limit their populations through infanti- 
cide or other forms of population control. Big Man systems give food producers 
some incentive to increase production, but this is limited (Sahlins 1974). The state 
makes it possible to cross those limits. 

K. C. Chang explains the florescence of Shang civilization, emerging abruptly in 
the archeological record; it is associated with no new technology of food production. 
He argues 


the food increase that was needed to support the lavish living of the higher aristocracy, 
the full-time war machine, wasteful works such as the royal tombs, and the full-time 
craftsmen and officials, must have been enormous. . . .This leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Shang period witnessed the beginning in this part of the world of organized large- 
scale exploitation of one group of people by another within the same society, and the 
beginning of an oppressive governmental structure to make such exploitation possible. 
(Chang 1976: 56-57) 


Despite the costs in human misery, the organization of a state could coerce more food 
and hence support a larger population as well as professional police and military, 
giving state-level civilizations long-term strategic advantages in competition with 
societies that lacked states. 
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The story of Shang civilization is typical. Civilizations flower without a cor- 
responding innovation in food producing technologies. Rather, the innovation is a 
social invention that enables greatly expanded exploitation. Labor becomes more 
specialized as artisans and craftsmen are supported on a food surplus. Social inequal- 
ities are extreme, some feasting while others are malnourished; some living in 
palaces, other in hovels. And there is pictorial, architectural, and oracle bone evidence 
of the use of force for social control (Haas 1982). 

On the Marxist view, the state is hypothesized as the best explanation of what is 
observed in the archeological record. At its origin, it causes population growth rather 
than vice versa. The state extends and consolidates exploitation and oppression, 
which are limited in complex chiefdoms. By means of the state the economically 
dominant class extends its domination. 

Further evidence that the state exists to consolidate and extend exploitation (that 
is, appropriation by one class of a surplus produced by another class) is found in the 
resistance to exploitation. State power is called out to suppress popular rebellions 
and struggles for equality (not only for those ends, but such ends are prominent). 
Slave rebellions in ancient slave societies, the English peasant uprising of 1381, the 
Hussite and Taborite movements in fifteenth century Bohemia, the German Peasant 
Wars of 1524-1525, grain seizures in seventeenth and eighteenth century England 
and France to benefit the poor and interfere with rising national markets, Bacon’s 
Rebellion in seventeenth century Virginia, the Paris Commune of 1871, innumerable 
workers’ strikes, general strikes, and rebellions throughout the history of capitalist 
society from the eighteenth century to the present — these movements come to an end 
either because the state suppresses them or because, when they fade through 
exhaustion, state power supplants the dying remnants of the movement (and then 
usually punishes those remnants). 

Sometimes, as in the Detroit uprising of 1967, military forces sufficient to 
suppress a rebellion are mobilized — in this case, elements of the elite 82nd and 
101st Airborne divisions, Michigan National Guard, and Michigan state police were 
sent to Detroit to suppress the rebellion after the rebels had defeated Detroit police. 
In other cases, concessions or apparent concessions may be made in the short run; 
the organized rebellion or strike subsides rather than being defeated militarily. Then 
social order based on the organized force of the state re-emerges. Here it is important 
to remind ourselves that the state is the enduring organization of overwhelming force 
under central command. Rebels can seize the streets for a day, a week, or even a 
month. But the ruling class can wait the rebels out. Because the rebellion is not based 
in enduring organization (where it originates in a strike of unionized workers, the 
union leadership almost always seeks to limit workers to legal and non-violent 
methods), eventually the state re-imposes order based on the social norms that 
benefit the ruling class. 

Some (Parenti 1999; Perkinson 2010) have argued plausibly that the movement 
toward mass incarceration in the United States (a nearly fivefold increase in the rate 
of incarceration from 1973 through 2010) was a response to the rebellions of the 
1960s, particularly the urban uprisings centered in segregated black neighbor- 
hoods. The increased surveillance — incessant “pretext stops” and street and vehicle 
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searches in black neighborhoods — have greatly increased the climate of state terror 
(Alexander 2010). 

Extra-territorial uses of state power are also to the benefit of the ruling capitalist 
class. The recent wars launched by the United States government in Afghanistan and 
Iraq are in regions of energy production and current or proposed energy transport. 
Many years ago, William Appleman Williams (1959) published The Tragedy of 
American Diplomacy, reviewing the history of US interventions to advance imperial 
ambitions. But American diplomacy is not a “tragedy.” It is the pursuit in the interna- 
tional arena of the interests of the economically dominant class. Organizations such as 
The Council on Foreign Relations, which link government with business and academic 
elites, insure that the interests of dominant capitalists guide foreign policy. This 
argument should not be understood to imply unanimity on objectives and policies. 
After all, not all capitalist elites have the same interests. It does imply, however, that the 
disagreements are among those who share overarching goals of advancing the interests 
of the capitalist class. This is the class that contemporary states serve. 


Are Nation-States Political Communities Deserving Patriotic 
Loyalty? 


The literature on patriotism is filled with the language of community. Martha 
Nussbaum (1996), a defender of cosmopolitanism and critic of patriotism, writes of 
“the worldwide community of human beings” (4). In MacIntyre’s “Is Patriotism a 
Virtue?,” the word “community” occurs thirty-six times, three times in the phrase 
“national community,” once in the phrase “political community.” For example, 
MacIntyre writes 


Every political community except in the most exceptional conditions requires standing 
armed forces for its minimal security. Of the members of these armed forces it must require 
both that they be prepared to sacrifice their own lives for the sake of the community’s 
security and that their willingness to do so be not contingent upon their own individual 
evaluation of the rightness or wrongness of their country’s cause. . . (27) 


The language of community suggests a family, well-functioning academic depart- 
ment, quilters’ guild, or neighborhood organization where people come together for 
a common purpose, develop reliable expectations (norms) of one another’s conduct 
which expectations enable social cooperation, and hence assume obligations toward 
one another. Conceiving the nation-state in this way as a community, philosophers 
argue that deeper affective ties are inevitable and special obligations toward com- 
patriots are permissible or obligatory (Miller 1995; Miller 1998; Scheffler 1997). 
However, as argued here, nation-states are not communities, and patriotic moralities 
founded on the assumption of political community are founded on nonsense. 
Sometimes the word “community” can be used simply to refer to people who live 
or work in a particular location; if “community” implies only that much, sharing a 
community is irrelevant to whether people have moral commitments to one another. 
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When people speak of “the campus community” or an academic community, use 
of the word “community” suggests something more, perhaps cooperative association 
for a purpose. That phrase implies something more than just a common location, and 
that “something more” might seem enough to create a moral community where each 
has obligations toward the community. For example, a campus community has a 
number of roles — student, teacher-scholar, administrator, groundskeeper, building 
maintenance worker, and so forth. Each is necessary to achieve the purposes of the 
community: to advance and share knowledge in theoretical and applied sciences, the 
social sciences and the humanities, and to advance the arts. Provided the purposes 
are worthy, a moral community which engages obligations from its members may 
emerge. The community need not be radically egalitarian. Like the traditional family, 
there may be hierarchy which would not undermine its being a moral community, 
provided that each is devoted to the good of the whole community, as, for example, a 
good mother could be devoted to the good of the family of which she is matriarch. 
For that reason, it may not be a mere rhetorical accident that soldiers are said to 
“serve their country” or “serve the cause of freedom.” Businessmen are “job 
creators” and politicians “public servants.” Moreover, in the United States, those 
who were instrumental in the revolution which divorced the colonies from Britain 
are called “the founding fathers” of the Republic. This usage may reflect an image of 
the leaders of the revolution as benevolent fathers of a community. 

But whose benevolent fathers? Those from Virginia — four of the first six 
presidents: Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe — all owned enslaved 
people. While Virginia slave society was different from those of the mid-nineteenth 
century western South — western Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and later 
Texas — none are moral communities. Still, they were cooperative associations for a 
purpose. In the mid-nineteenth century enslaved people in the western South pro- 
ducing cotton were typically under a pushing system which successfully raised labor 
productivity. It worked like this: a lead slave, the captain, set the pace chopping 
weeds (a common task, used here as an example) on a long series of parallel rows. 
Enslaved people, one in each row parallel to the captain’s, were expected to match 
his pace. The overseer could look across the parallel rows and easily see if anyone 
had fallen behind the captain. The punishment for falling behind could be a whip- 
ping or, if one resisted the whipping, being shot dead (Baptist 2014: 115-118). This 
pushing system of supervision and punishment created sufficient terror that effi- 
ciency of slave labor in chopping cotton weeds doubled between 1805 and 1855 
(117). This is a cooperative association for the production of cotton. But these 
plantation societies were not communities in a sense relevant to one’s obligations 
to other members of the community: a slave uprising that killed the overseers who 
inflicted whippings and death would not betray an obligation to members of the 
“community.” 

Concentration of power in the state was necessary in order to insure social 
order under these conditions of brutal exploitation and oppression. The rhetoric of 
“founding fathers” conceals a brutality which abrogates moral community. While 
slavery in the fields of the western South was probably, in the United States, the most 
brutal day-to-day oppression of the mid-nineteenth century, conditions were similarly 
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oppressive in the mills of the northeast where women and children labored, in the 
mines of the East (Gutman 1977) or the South — especially where prison labor 
recreated slavery (Blackmon 2008) — and at the end of the nineteenth and continuing 
into the twentieth and twenty-first centuries in textile mills and garment factories 
(today staffed often by undocumented workers), in steel mills, auto factories, and 
rubber works, in meatpacking, poultry, and catfish processing (also increasingly 
staffed by the undocumented), and in the farm fields particularly of the South, 
Southwest, West, and Mexico where workers may be sprayed with pesticides and 
die prematurely (Wright 1990). Where workers have tried to organize themselves to 
resist exploitation and oppression, they have been killed, beaten, and deprived of 
work in the industry (sometimes with cooperation of unions in cahoots with the 
capitalists). Modern nation-states are not communities that ground obligations. 

One purpose of the national myths taught to children in the schools (of the 
“founding fathers” as an example) is to persuade students to look at the nation- 
state as a cooperative community based on reciprocity or perhaps as benignly 
paternalist. (In Crito, Socrates argues that the state nurtured and cared for him; 
hence, he must obey it. Socrates was a soldier not a slave in the silver mines or 
fields.) Children are expected to identify with the nation-state as “their country.” 
Violence and brutality experienced by enslaved people, immigrants, factory and mill 
workers, miners, farmworkers, and many others are minimized. Instead a story of 
“national progress” is told which emphasizes measures such as life expectancy 
which can support a story of progress and minimizes (in the United States) 
mushrooming incarceration and homelessness, declining wages, and growing 
inequality, deportation of immigrants, and police terror in urban neighborhoods, 
all of which paint a less benign picture. 

Some narratives suggest that national societies are communities devoted to 
common purposes where each is valuable to those purposes. But capitalists value 
workers only when they can produce; workers’ health and safety is of concern only if 
it contributes to efficiency. Repetitive work tasks commonly injure workers, who are 
then discarded and may become addicted to opioids. On the attitude of management 
toward workers’ injuries in the Central Mississippi poultry processing industry, a 
union official observes, “When they are done with you, they’ll crumple you up like a 
piece of paper and throw you out and reach back for your kids” (Stuesse 
2016:137-38). (The use of examples from the United States here and elsewhere 
should not mislead the reader; it indicates only this author’s greater knowledge of US 
history than of the history of other countries.) All such harms are exacerbated by 
oppression based on putative race, nationality, or gender. Talk of a “national com- 
munity” is nonsense. 

Patriotism — loyalty to country — is a moral imperative derived from this nonsense. 
Patriotism is loyalty to the state of a nation. The state is the bourgeoisie’s instrument 
in the class struggle. So patriotism is loyalty to a state which serves a class hostile to 
workers’ interests. The ideal of patriotism hides the class conflict of capitalist 
society. The schools teach working class students to identify with and be loyal to 
the state of their class enemy rather than to their proletarian sisters and brothers who 
may be born elsewhere, speak a different language, or be different in skin color or 
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other physical appearance. Based on this understanding of capitalist society, Marx 
and Engels wrote that workers have no country, rejecting loyalty to country, embrac- 
ing international proletarian unity. 


Patriotism and Proletarian Internationalism 


The Marxist tradition went wrong on questions of patriotic and national loyalties. 
The anationalism of the pronouncement “workers have no country” is embraced 
only inconsistently; eventually nationalism/patriotism triumphs over international- 
ism. This section examines how this happened, looking especially at Lenin’s essay 
“The Right of Nations to Self-determination” (Lenin 1963a). (The present argument 
assumes that Marxist criticisms and defenses of nationalism apply to patriotism as 
well, given their close alliance.) 

On the surface, it seems that internationalism and patriotism are inconsistent. 
Patriotism (or nationalism) implies acceptance of national identity and a special 
loyalty to a nation-state and fellow citizens (or co-nationals); such loyalty seems 
inconsistent with proletarian internationalism, which implies loyalty to all workers 
and opposition to all capitalists regardless of nationality. Marxists regard nations as a 
bourgeois political form, one “typical and normal for the capitalist period” (Lenin 
1963a: 598) and nationalism as bourgeois ideology. Hence, Lenin usually agrees that 
communists should reject national (and patriotic) identities and loyalties. 

However, Lenin argued that proletarian internationalism required workers to 
support the right of national self-determination. He develops an argument made by 
Marx in 1870 that anti-Irish sentiments among English workers undermined class 
consciousness; hence, English workers must recognize the right of Ireland to inde- 
pendence (Marx 1974b: 167-171). Marx thought Irish independence would advance 
the struggle for proletarian revolution in England. The criticism of Lenin developed 
in this chapter also rejects Marx’s apparent belief that recognizing a right to national 
independence opposes national oppression and builds class consciousness. 

By “the right of national self-determination,” Lenin meant the right of a nation to 
secede from a larger political entity, to have its own state. Why would a proletarian 
internationalist write that nations have a right to a state? Lenin’s main argument is 
this: if Marxists fail to recognize the right of oppressed nations to secede from larger 
political formations they are siding with an oppressive ruling class against an 
oppressed nationality. Specifically, the Bolshevik recognition of the right of nations 
to self-determination expressed the internationalism of Great-Russian workers. Only 
Great-Russians had their own state; therefore 


We, the Great-Russian proletarians, who defend no privileges whatever, do not defend this 
privilege either. We are fighting on the ground of a definite state; we unite the workers of all 
nations living in this state. ... [W]e cannot move towards [our class] goal unless we combat 
all nationalism, and uphold the equality of the various nations. We respect [the right of 
Ukraine to form a state]; we do not uphold the privileges of Great Russians with regard to 
Ukrainians; we educate the masses in the spirit of recognition of that right, in the spirit of 
rejecting state privileges for any nation. 
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Lenin concludes that defending “the equal right of all nations. . .to their national 
state. ..is our principal task in the national question, for only in this way can we 
defend the interests of democracy and the alliance of all proletarians of all nations on 
an equal footing” (1963a: 612-613). Lenin argues by example for this conclusion: 
the support of Swedish workers for the right of Norwegian secession laid the basis 
for unity between Swedish and Norwegian workers. 

Two assumptions in this passage are dubious: (1) Why does Lenin assume that 
workers have a nation? He writes that nations are a bourgeois form of political 
organization. Later in 1914 (as soon emerges), he writes that workers have no 
country. And in this essay and in the 1916 essay “The Socialist Revolution and the 
Right of Nations to Self-determination” (Lenin 1964), he sometimes uses scare- 
quotes when writing of workers’ “own” nation and of “their own” nation’s 
colonies. So he was aware that national identities could be alienated. (2) Why 
does Lenin believe it is a privilege for workers to have a state controlled by bosses 
of their own nationality? He himself writes “It makes no difference to the hired 
worker whether he is exploited chiefly by the Great-Russian bourgeoisie rather 
than the non-Russian bourgeoisie, or by the Polish bourgeoisie rather than the 
Jewish bourgeoisie, etc.” (Lenin 1963a: 621). Polish workers could be subject to 
national oppression as Polish even if the ruling bourgeoisie is Polish just as South 
African black workers are oppressed as black even though the ruling party is 
predominately black. Moreover, as explained, the state for Lenin is the instrument 
of oppression by the ruling class; why does the nationality of the ruling class make 
a difference to the worker? 

If Lenin’s assumptions are accepted, then it seems to follow that internationalism 
implies equality of workers of different nations and that this equality requires that all 
workers have a right to a state of their own nationality. But why accept these 
assumptions? Why think that fighting racial and national oppression requires us to 
recognize that nations have a right to a state? 

If workers have no nation but are said to have a nation by the bourgeois oppressor 
and if some workers are oppressed more than others on account of a nation that these 
workers are said to have, then opposition to national oppression implies only resolute 
opposition to all acts that oppress workers on account of a putative nationality — 
resolute anti-racism. (Here “racism” and “racist” are sometimes used to refer to 
national oppression and to policies or programs which tend to embrace or extend 
national oppression. “Race” and “nationality” blend into one another, and neither, 
for a Marxist, signifies a category corresponding to a real basis of unity for workers. 
Workers have only a putative race and a putative nationality. This usage should 
not confuse the reader.) Workers can oppose national oppression without recog- 
nizing rights to national self-determination. To see this, imagine what has often 
existed, racist or nationalist oppressors that encourage separation of a nationally 
oppressed group; national separation can be part of a strategy to secure national 
oppression of workers with the assistance of a comprador class of the oppressed 
nationality, a commonplace of neo-colonial oppression. 
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Moreover, activists can oppose national oppression without recognizing national 
rights. In the student anti-war movement of the 1960s, anti-nationalists fought 
against the war and university complicity with the war effort, against military 
presence on campuses, against employment recruitment by Dow Chemical (the 
makers of napalm, used as a military incendiary), and university involvement in 
war research. In doing so, they were fighting against the national oppression of the 
Vietnamese workers by United States imperialism without embracing the right of 
nations to self-determination. Even if races and nations should be rejected, racial and 
national oppression is still real and must be fought. Workers and students can oppose 
actions of oppressor states against people who are oppressed on account of their 
putative nationality or race without recognizing that workers have a nation or race or 
recognizing a right of nations to self-determination. 

Recently in the United States, many have protested the killing of black people by 
the police. Many in those struggles see them as a black struggle and welcome others 
only as “allies.” But not all see things this way: some participants see fighting racial 
oppression by the police as central to the class struggle, a duty for all workers 
(Progressive Labor Party n.d.). 

The case for rejecting national right to self-determination can be put more 
strongly. Suppose some people are identified as X’s and oppressed on account of 
that national identification. Non-X activists can “recognize the right of X’s to self- 
determination” (particularly if nationalist X’s exclude non-X’s in their organization 
against national oppression) and then do nothing further to oppose national oppres- 
sion. After all, “that’s a black struggle” or “that’s a Mexican struggle” and “we 
support their struggle.” Such activists may not see it as their own struggle. Lenin 
argued that recognizing national rights was necessary for proletarian international- 
ism, but those who have followed him have tended to go further: since Lenin did not 
say what else was required, his followers have tended to identify recognition of 
national rights with opposition to national oppression. That tendency weakens 
proletarian struggles against national oppression. Lenin did not anticipate this 
outcome, but it occurs in activist circles. 

Why didn’t Lenin recognize that workers could fight national oppression without 
acknowledging a right to national self-determination? For Lenin, self-determination 
of oppressed nations itself had progressive content. In The Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party Marx and Engels wrote that in the battles undertaken by workers of 
different nationalities communists “bring to the front the common interests of the 
entire proletariat, independent of all nationality” and that in each stage of the struggle 
communists “represent the interests of the movement as a whole.” Communists 
clearly understand “the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general results 
of the proletarian movement” (Marx 1974a: 79-80). To clarify the last point, it is 
helpful to look at a passage from an 1852 letter from Marx to Joseph Weydemeyer: 
“What I did that was new was to demonstrate: (1) that the existence of classes is 
merely linked to particular historical phases in the development of production, (2) 
that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat, (3) that 
this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to the abolition of all classes and 
to a classless society” (Marx and Engels 1975: 64). The passage is a summary of the 
central ideas of Marx’s view of history. 
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On this view of history workers’ interest lies in the struggle for a classless 
communist society. Whether something impedes or advances that struggle deter- 
mines whether it is in workers’ interests. In this idea lies the explanation why 
Marxists have endorsed national rights to self-determination: they have thought 
that particular national movements advance the march toward classless communism, 
as Engels seems to have thought about German and Magyar nationalism in the 
revolutions of 1848. 

Since bourgeois-democratic states are an advance over feudal and autocratic 
political forms, Lenin writes that workers support the progressive elements of the 
bourgeois-democratic movement critically “to secure equal rights and to create the 
best conditions for class struggle,” but give “the bourgeoisie only conditional 
support” because capitalists’ “practicality” prohibits their implementing complete 
democracy. “[T]he important thing for the proletariat is to ensure the development of 
its class” (Lenin 1963a: 609). He writes that workers’ first priority is the unity of 
workers of all nations; workers should evaluate national demands by their effect on 
workers’ interests in the class struggle (610). “/nsofar as the bourgeoisie of the 
oppressed nation fights the oppressor, we are always. ..more strongly than anyone 
else, in favour... [b]ut insofar as the bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation stands for 
its own bourgeois nationalism, we stand against.” He writes, “The bourgeois nation- 
alism of any oppressed nation has a general democratic content that is directed 
against oppression, and it is this content that we unconditionally support” (611). 

In his 1913 “Critical Remarks on the National Question,” he was even more 
explicit about national struggle and progress. Here too Lenin rejects all nationalism 
as contradictory to internationalism but writes 


The principle of nationality is historically inevitable in bourgeois society and, taking this 
society into due account, the Marxist fully recognizes the historical legitimacy of national 
movements. But to prevent this recognition from becoming an apologia of nationalism, it 
must be strictly limited to what is progressive in such movements. . .. 


The awakening of the masses from feudal lethargy, and their struggle against all national 
oppression, for the sovereignty of the people, of the nation, are progressive. Hence, it is the 
Marxist’s bounden duty to stand for the most resolute and consistent democratism on all 
aspects of the national question. (Emphasis added.) 


The proletariat can go no farther than this “in supporting nationalism” (Lenin 1972: 
34). 

Why did Lenin not recognize that workers could oppose oppression on account of 
a putative nationality (or race) without accepting that workers had a nation. The 
proposed answer is that — as was the case with Marx and Engels — Lenin is ambivalent 
about nationalism: workers should reject nationalism, but bourgeois-national move- 
ments have “historical legitimacy” and a progressive content that workers should 
support. Nations have rights, and workers have a nation. Because bourgeois demo- 
cratic national revolutions are an advance over feudalism, having a state 
corresponding to one’s nation is a privilege for workers; so proletarian internation- 
alism — equality of workers of all nations — requires recognition that nations have a 
right to a state. 
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During World War I, Lenin blossomed as an internationalist and thoroughgoing 
enemy of patriotism. While “The Right of Nations to Self-Determination” was 
written and published in the first half of 1914, in November of that year, after the 
start of the war, Lenin published “The War and Russian Social-Democracy,” an 
attack on war patriotism, asserting that it is “the duty of the class-conscious prole- 
tariat to defend its class solidarity, its internationalism, and its socialist convictions 
against the unbridled chauvinism of the ‘patriotic’ bourgeois cliques in all countries” 
(Lenin 1963b: 652-3). He charged the leaders of the Second International with 
“trying to substitute nationalism for socialism” (653) compared with the efforts of 
Bolsheviks “publishing. . .illegal manifestos against the war” (654). He charged the 
“opportunists” who dominated the International with “preaching bourgeois chauvin- 
ism under the guise of patriotism and the defence of the fatherland, and ignoring or 
rejecting the fundamental truth of socialism, long ago set forth in the Communist 
Manifesto, that workingmen have no country.” (Why does Lenin write here “under 
the guise of patriotism” as if patriotism is a good thing that workers should embrace? 
It seems he should reject patriotism along with nationalism.) Workers must recog- 
nize “the need for a revolutionary war by the proletarians of all countries, against the 
bourgeoisie of all countries.” He wrote, “It must be the primary task of Social- 
Democrats in every country to combat the country’s chauvinism” (655). The war 
“has placed on the order of the day the slogan of socialist revolution” (656), and 
“The conversion of the present imperialist war into a civil war is the only correct 
proletarian slogan” (657). Lenin’s extreme anti-nationalism and call to revolution in 
the midst of war between nations surely was instrumental in the creation of a 
workers’ state in what became the Soviet Union. 

Lenin’s proposal that workers endorse the progressive content of bourgeois- 
democratic national movements while rejecting nationalism is a balance so delicate 
that perhaps only Lenin and the Bolsheviks were able to maintain it. The proletariat 
of every nation must be “free of nationalism and be absolutely neutral. . .in the fight 
for supremacy that is going on among the bourgeoisie of various nations;” it must 
avoid giving “the slightest support to the privileges of its ‘own’ national bourgeoi- 
sie” (Lenin 1963a: 621). Can workers favor the bourgeoisie of an oppressed nation 
when it fights the oppressor and unconditionally support the democratic content of 
bourgeois nationalism of an oppressed nation and still be “free of nationalism” and 
“absolutely neutral” in the struggles between the bourgeoisie of various nations? 
This seems a delicate balance. 

The compromise with nationalism required by recognizing that nations have 
rights was a disaster for Marxism as the twentieth century developed. It is visible 
in the discussions of the Comintern about the oppression of black workers in the 
United States: their oppression could only be treated with significant respect if they 
were a nation and entitled to national self-determination (Solomon 1998: 68-89, 
especially 70ff.; Haywood 1978). When Lenin argued in defense of a right of 
national self-determination, he was thinking of how denying that right could con- 
tribute to national oppression and aid the chauvinism of the oppressor bourgeoisie. 
He could not anticipate the effect of the Bolshevik line on self-determination on 
divisions within the working class, on affirming the reality, from a communist point 
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of view, of nations which have rights. How could one affirm such a thing and escape 
nationalism? Perhaps Lenin managed it, but later communists could not. As a result, 
victims of national and racial oppression separated themselves from the broader 
working class struggle, and less oppressed workers regarded the struggle against 
national oppression as other people’s struggle, not the struggle of all workers. That 
was not Lenin’s intent, but that was the result of the line he took. 

In January 1940, as Chinese communists were engaging a Japanese invasion, 
Mao Zedong wrote “On New Democracy” (1966). Here Mao amends Lenin’s idea of 
bourgeois democratic revolutions as progressive by adding that communists can be 
the leading political force of an alliance of workers, peasants, the petit-bourgeoisie 
and the national bourgeoisie in struggle against the imperialists and capitalists 
aligned with them (the comprador bourgeoisie); these forces create a new-demo- 
cratic revolution, which in turn will give way to the socialist revolution. The new- 
democratic revolution is led by communists and is part of the proletarian socialist 
world revolution (Mao 1966: 11). While Mao’s internationalism seems sincere, the 
effort to forge a marriage between internationalism and nationalism failed. In China 
and elsewhere, communists’ efforts to unite with bourgeois-nationalist forces were 
followed by the triumph of nationalism and capitalism. 

By the closing months of the Second World War, Joseph Stalin, whose 1913 essay 
on the national question (Stalin 1975) anticipates arguments developed by Lenin in 
1914, was praising the efforts of women and young people in the factories, writing, 
“Like the undying martial heroism displayed by our warriors on the battlefield, the 
labour heroism displayed by our Soviet people in the rear springs from their ardent 
and virile Soviet patriotism” (Stalin 1946: 165). The idea of Soviet patriotism 
engages further issues: when the working class comes to power it becomes the 
leading class of a nation, as Marx and Engels put it. If that nation represents the 
interests of the international proletariat, then patriotism and internationalism could 
coincide. If they don’t coincide then patriotism, even loyalty to a workers’ state, is 
incompatible with proletarian internationalism. This observation raises an obvious 
question: what good is patriotism, even when there is a workers’ state? If it coincides 
with proletarian internationalism, it is superfluous; if it does not, it is hostile to 
proletarian internationalism. So, even in the circumstances most favorable to the 
compatibility of patriotism and proletarian internationalism, patriotism is either 
unnecessary or harmful to internationalism. 

(The idea of a workers’ state is also problematic, given the argument that states 
arise as instruments of class oppression. Expanding on a remark by Engels that the 
state of the Paris Commune of 1871 was “no longer a state in the proper sense of the 
word,” Lenin wrote in his 1917 The State and Revolution, “The Commune was 
ceasing to be a state since it had to suppress, not the majority of the population, but 
a minority (the exploiters)” (Lenin 1967: 334). Of course, anarchists are skeptical 
that such a liberatory state can exist.) 

The second half of the twentieth century was a period of decolonization and 
struggles for national liberation and self-determination. Many who fought in these 
struggles displayed tremendous courage; many sacrificed their lives. But, from a 
proletarian internationalist point of view, the results have been disastrous. The old 
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colonial masters have been replaced by the masters of the Paris Club, the World 
Bank, and the International Monetary Fund with its Structural Adjustment Programs, 
resulting, in Chossudovsky’s phrase, in “The Globalization of Poverty” 
(Chossudovsky 1997; also Bello 1994). The Soviet Union is no more. China is 
communist in name only. Traditional Marxism’s ambivalence about nationalism and 
patriotism contributed significantly to this disaster. 


Conclusion 


How should a Marxist view patriotic loyalty and patriotic duties? Let’s review the 
argument: Both patriotism and nationalism are group identities and loyalties; both 
imply norms of identity although these are very much subject to disagreement. 
Patriotism is distinguished from nationalism as identification with a nation-state. A 
state is the enduring organization of overwhelming force inside a certain territory 
under central command. States arise to consolidate and extend exploitation (sur- 
plus extraction) by one class of the labor of another class or classes, and they have 
the advantage of coercing more labor and hence enabling support of a larger 
population from a given land area. The power of the state is exercised in the 
interests of the dominant class, which is able to subjugate other classes and impose 
its will on them, regardless of any consensus on norms of cooperation. Hence, 
state-level societies are not cooperative communities of a sort that would create a 
moral obligation of reciprocity to serve or obey the state. Rather they are class 
societies where the dominant class exploits and oppresses the working class or 
classes. 

Lenin and Stalin endorsed the right of nations to self-determination and thought 
that recognition of that right for oppressed nations was required by proletarian 
internationalism. It would be arrogant to chortle about how foolish Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, or Mao was to think that nationalism or patriotism could be progres- 
sive. They made the best estimates they could at those times, trying to understand 
how things change. The writings of Marx and Engels on national struggles of the 
mid-nineteenth century led to efforts by those who followed them to estimate when a 
particular nationalism was progressive. There is in fact an immense literature on 
these efforts, but this chapter makes no effort to review or even take account of that 
literature. 

The movement descended from the writings and activism of Marx and Engels 
lives with the consequences of what seems to have been a ground-floor error: the 
experience of Marxism-in-power in the Soviet Union, in China, in Vietnam, and in 
many other places is that nationalism lays the basis for the restoration of capitalist 
social relationships (Progressive Labor Party 1969, 1971). While this chapter cannot 
do justice to the complexities of Marxist views of nationalism, it articulates a Marxist 
view of nationalism and patriotism that rejects these on the grounds that they 
undermine the struggle for classless society by creating alliances with capitalists 
and dividing workers from other workers. 
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Abstract 


If patriotism is anything, it is the expression of the ideal citizen’s commitment and 
service to their political community. Two models of citizenship tend to dominate 
Western political thought: the ancient model of citizen-warrior and, in the modern 
period, the liberal citizen qua property owner and producer. Both are traditionally 
male social roles as are the virtues attached to them — reflecting the role of patros 
(father) or male household head — and for this reason alone they remain one-sided 
and inadequate models for the modern democratic citizen, 50% of whom are now 
women. Aristotle provided a third citizen ideal as praxis or public service — 
activities that realize a civic friendship between citizens — but this ideal is 
generally considered unrealistic for our large industrial nations. In his seminal 
1984 article, MacIntrye attempts to resurrect the notion of patriotism as “service” 
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but in the end reverts back to the older warrior model, whereas we make two 
suggestions for a third alternative. First, focusing on the traditional activities of 
women reveals a host of practices that “serve others” whether in the family, 
neighborhood or state: feeding and caring for them, tending the wounded, 
furthering their autonomy and abilities, etc. Once this alternative model is 
developed — and its practices educated to modern principles of universal right 
and respect for personhood — a new notion of “civic friend” emerges with 
numerous advantages over the older “patriot”; a civic friend is neither fundamen- 
tally male, nor paternalistic, nor warlike, but conceives the citizen as an equal in 
realizing and maintaining the democratic project. Second, this alternative ideal is 
not pie-in-the-sky; not only does the mass movement of women into public 
spheres tend in this direction but the model dovetails nicely with another tradition 
already on hand: that of nonviolent civic disobedience. 


Keywords 


Citizen-warrior - Production model - Paterfamilias - Civic friendship - Ethical 
reproductive praxis - Women’s work - MacIntyre - Moderate patriotism - Civil 
disobedience - Mahatma Gandhi - Democracy 


Introduction 


Beyond patriotism being “the last refuge of a scoundrel,” as Samuel Johnson 
famously wrote in the eighteenth century, what else might be wrong with the 
various ideals of patriotism predominant in the Western political tradition? This 
chapter assumes there are numerous undesirable aspects but it focuses on one 
central issue: the concept of patriot has traditionally been, and for the most part 
remains, male. Its virtues have been tied to physical prowess and courage, to 
manly single-minded dedication and to preparedness for war, or at least readiness 
and competence for competition, and for this reason alone its virtues no longer 
portray the full range of what we want — and need — in our contemporary 
democratic citizens. For, if patriotism is anything, it is the expression of the 
ideal citizen’s commitment to their political community and to a practical 
“doing” in the name of that community’s good. Today, however, over 50% of 
full and active citizens are women. The suggestion here will be that the term 
“patriot” should be replaced by something else — or by a number of other notions 
— although this is hardly likely in the present political atmosphere of 2017, in 
which old fashioned ideas of masculine prowess, the culture of the strong man 
and father, and of an atavistic nationalism are all on the upswing once again. But, 
looking down the road a bit, our suggestion is that we explore and promote other 
notions, at the same time as we allow the old term “patriot” to fade quietly away. 
The Greek patros, deriving from father or pater familias, is filled with far too 
much historical and ideological baggage. We propose instead the notion of “civic 
friend.” 
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Two Citizen Ideals 


Patriotism and its accompanying virtues are ineluctably tied to conceptions and 
ideals of citizenship. But how should such commitment and community be con- 
ceived in today’s democratic societies? We begin with a brief exploration of dom- 
inant Western conceptions of the citizen, allowing various biases and assumptions to 
come to the fore, and thereby revealing where our ideals of patriotism may have gone 
wrong as well. 

Within in the past 2000 years of Western political thought and practice, two 
models of citizenship tend to dominate: both depict historically male forms of 
practice, activities explicitly using or at least preparing for violence. This much is 
relatively uncontroversial, as we shall see, but both sets of activities also tend to 
produce or reproduce inequalities rather than mitigate them: in material goods, in 
rights, in rewards and status, and in offices and positions. This is the case not only 
between citizens of one nation and another but often between fellow citizens 
themselves. Thus, alternative ideals of citizenship are required (and soon) if we are 
to maintain and promote modern democratic social and political institutions, and 
relatively equalitarian customs. 

The first and oldest patriotic ideal is that of citizen-soldier. Since ancient times 
citizenship has been conceived in the image of the warrior, with military prepared- 
ness and defense of the homeland his central obligation. In early Greek city-states, as 
Aristotle notes, full citizenship was often granted simply to those men who pos- 
sessed armor or a horse. In such early states there was no separately established 
army, no elaborate legal entity above and apart from the citizens, who themselves did 
the fighting. As such, the model of citizen-soldier is of a male trained and prepared 
for the use of violence, of one who seeks to defend his homeland, and to distinguish 
himself bravely in the eyes of his fellow citizens and comrades in arms. The 
conception entails not only the individual’s willingness and preparedness to kill 
others but, in the words of Alasdair Macintyre, to confront his own mutilation or 
death in the name of the “enacted narrative of his country” (MacIntyre 1984: 16). 
Clearly with respect to outsiders and non-citizens, the ideal fosters an “us and them” 
mentality. With the historical growth of our militaries, however, a clear and rigid 
hierarchy of rank and prestige develops from within too; nothing is more unequal, 
hierarchical, and undemocratic than a modern military. Aristotle soon argued against 
this simplistic ancient citizen ideal by requiring of the active citizen leisure (scholé) 
and education and — in the best of states — the capacity not only to share in common 
deliberation (bouleusis) but to aid in the management of state affairs (Pol. 1275b). 

Defense and security persist as central functions of the modern state and citizen, 
of course, but with the rise of the market in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
one finds a new criterion operating: in addition to military service (increasingly in 
place of it) the active citizen in the modern republic must be productive. For the first 
time, the capacity for productive labor emerges as a leading criterion of “indepen- 
dence,” and hence of the freedom and self-mastery that active citizenship requires. 
Productive activity was now being contrasted to the labor of slaves, serfs, and to that 
of women and children, all of whom necessarily remained “dependent on the will of 
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another” for their livelihood: on the paterfamilias or male head of manor or 
household. At best, dependent persons were considered passive citizens, as was 
the case with most women and children and servants; their interests were to be 
protected but they themselves played no active role in managing state affairs. 
Interestingly enough, in the early modern period the notion of “production” was 
often taken quite literally: as the production of material objects for the market. 

Nowhere is the new emphasis on the material production model of labor and 
activity, and on its ties to full and active citizenship, more visible than in various 
passages by Immanuel Kant. Kant attempted to redraw the line between active and 
passive citizen; the full-fledged citizen must be independent and “his own master” 
(as Aristotle had already argued), but in modern circumstances this means he must 
depend for his support on “his own industry.” Kant proceeds to equate “industry” 
with the producing of an independent — often physically independent — product. In 
the Metaphysics of Morals, for example, he distinguishes between the wig-maker 
and the barber; Kant ends by attributing to the wig-maker (who produces a separate 
physical product, namely, the wig) full-fledged, active citizenry, while he denies full 
citizenship to the barber who merely “serves” another and cuts his hair (Kant 1996: 
46). The barber is relegated to passive citizenship without the vote and lumped 
together with all apprentices, servants (not employed by the state), women and 
children, “the woodcutter whom I employ to cut my woods,” the traveling black- 
smith, and so on (ibid). “Serving others” is refers to dependent, unproductive labor 
and retains ties with the notion of servility. 

Kant’s view may appear extreme, but he was hardly alone. As numerous authors 
have noted nearly all the early moderns glorified the production model of labor (Arendt 
1958: > Chap. 3, “Patriotism in Ancient Greece”; Habermas 1987). Adam Smith, for 
instance, also categorizes the occupations of churchmen, physicians, men of letters, 
dancers, opera singers, and even the buffoon, together with that of the “menial servant,” 
whose work Smith considers the lowest form of “unproductive labor” (Smith 1981: 
330-31). In all these instances, Smith writes, the activity “perishes in the very instance 
of its performance” and seldom leaves any trace behind it. 

Eventually, of course, both barber and wig-maker become capable of full 
citizenship. With the passage of time, “being productive” comes to mean no 
more nor less than being capable of “selling a product or service” on the market 
and making a profit. As for women in the home, whose ethical actions and labor 
were largely “reproductive” — not just the having of children but the daily nurtur- 
ance and ethical reproduction of the household and relations between its members 
— this activity brought in no direct profit at all (It is not co-incidental that women’s 
claim to active citizenship would take hundreds of years more to realize). On the 
modern productive model of citizenship, sharing in the management of state affairs 
is no longer required, nor even voting for representatives, and over the centuries 
military service itself becomes increasingly optional; many modern states no 
longer bother with a draft even in times of war. For the citizen in the modern 
Bourgeois state, it is enough to be considered full and active citizen if one is 
productive, pays one’s taxes, and performs perhaps a bit of jury duty now and then. 
Little more is required. 
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Let us note that on both warrior and productive citizen models, the equality 
between citizens is characteristically already presupposed. That is, recognition of 
an equal set of citizen rights was originally granted to a narrow group of persons: 
those who met the reigning criteria of gender, race, ethnicity, religion, geography, or 
property ownership. The typical story of how full citizen equality and equal rights 
were won, and extended to larger and larger groups of persons, was that such rights 
were the result of class struggle (as on the Marxist view) or perhaps due to market 
forces, where the new category of citizen’s labor or consumption were finally 
acknowledged as valuable, and so forth. The activity of citizen-soldier and that of 
citizen-producer even play the central role in dominant accounts of the movement of 
history. 


Two Conceptions of Equality 


Let us call the above form of citizen equality, obtained through combat and compe- 
tition, “Hobbesian strategic” equality of coordination. On this conception, I grudg- 
ingly concede equal rights to those traditionally beneath me basically because I 
must; I have been revealed as no more powerful, nor talented, than they. But the 
recognition of citizen equality that rests on battle alone, or even taken together with 
the shifting sands of market forces, remains fragile and insecure; such equal citizen- 
ship is often overturned in the next years or decades when circumstances and power 
relations change once again. 

There exists a second conception of equality, however, this time championed by 
Kant, which refers to a deeper moral equality and respect between persons, and this I 
have a moral duty to uphold and further. On this second conception, when I assert 
my equality and deny that any man is naturally my superior, I do more than merely 
elevate myself or “my own.” On the Kantian conception, I simultaneously seek to 
recognize the moral status of those traditionally beneath me as well, to elevate them 
and acknowledge their equality too. That is, I extend the recognition of moral 
equality to all, and such repeated recognition in practice is what helps achieve and 
maintain citizen equality over time, despite shifting circumstances and despite the 
fluctuation and transfer of power relations. Not only is such recognition of others 
considered a duty for all on the Kantian view but it can (and should) become habit or 
second nature; it thus requires repetition, habituation and the support of social and 
political institutions. If one looks only to the central activities of warrior or producer, 
by contrast, how equal citizenship is achieved and maintained over time remains a 
mystery, for their characteristic activities always aim at something else. 

In slightly different words, both ideals of military activity and competitive market 
behavior tend to presuppose an existing equality among citizens (to whatever 
degree), but they hardly aim or work to establish, maintain, or extend such equality. 
On the contrary, both sets of activities tend towards zero-sum: one party (or group) 
characteristically wins because another loses. For this reason hierarchies are quickly 
established and reproduced in the military as well as on the market place — that is, if 
no counteracting tendencies prevail. Finally, because neither soldier nor producer 
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characteristically aims and works to maintain a general equality among citizens, they 
remain inadequate models of democratic citizenship for the contemporary, as well as 
future, world; with only such citizens equalitarian democratic institutions will not 
long be able to maintain and reproduce themselves. Significantly enough, the new 
US president Donald Trump represents both dominant citizen models in one; he is at 
once champion of the manly show of physical force, as well as a modern “produc- 
tive” businessman par excellence. 


Ethical Reproductive Praxis and Civic Friendship 


How we conceive ourselves, the reigning metaphors and models we employ in our 
self-conceptions, not only frame the kind of questions we ask but limit the answers 
we will find. In this section, we propose a third “ethical praxis” model of citizenship. 
In contrast to the activities of the warrior, soldier, or armed activist in the street, but 
also in contrast to the builder, artist, and producer, this ideal points to a quieter 
activity, which often leaves little material trace or visible impact on the earth behind 
it. This third model operates within the tradition — it reaches back to Aristotle — but it 
remains for the most part hidden or submerged. 

The notion of ethical praxis is perhaps best understood by contrasting it with what 
it is not; it is not a form of production (poiesis). As Aristotle noted, production is 
done for the sake of a product or result of the action, whether material or not, 
whereas in praxis the action is its own end. In praxis the action is performed as an 
expression of excellence or virtue (aréte) and for its own sake (NE: 1140b6; EE 
1219a). Paradigm instances are the many activities constituting genuine friendships. 
It is not a genuine friendship if one person gives to the other with the primary 
purpose of himself gaining something in return (this is at best a use-friendship). 
Rather, as Aristotle argued in both the Nicomachean Ethics and the Rhetoric, 
genuine friendship consists of three necessary traits: the reciprocal (1) awareness of 
and liking for the other, (ii) reciprocally wishing that other well for their sake (not 
one’s own), and (iii) practically “doing things” for the other other (NE. VI 
11430a—11430b6; Rh. 1380b—1381a). Of course, both friends over time are usually 
benefited; the model is characteristically win-win. But the aim, in the first instance, is 
not self-gain but the good of the other — seeing him or her do well — and in the 
flourishing of their relationship as a whole. The question now becomes: why should 
this form of activity and praxis towards others — doing good for the sake of better 
relationships as ends in themselves — not be a dominant part of the citizen ideal in 
addition to (even in place of) the warrior or producer paradigms? 

Interestingly enough, this model is close to the Aristotelian ideal. Aristotle 
viewed citizenship in the best states as deliberating and acting for the common 
good, which may be interpreted as minimally establishing and maintaining a civic 
friendship between all citizens (Cooper 1990: 237ff; Schwarzenbach 1996, 2009: 
52ff). But now we must ask what political or civic friendship (politike philia) is? 
Importantly, it must not be confused with personal friendship (ethiké philia), which 
is the relationship between concrete particular persons: individuals who know and 
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like each other, personally wish each other well for the other’s sake, and who help 
and do things for one another other in practice. The three necessary traits of all 
friendship work in personal friendship by way of their particular daily interactions 
and experiences with each other and in the individuated knowledge and love of the 
friend’s concrete character (Aristotle 1984, NE. VI 11430a-b6). 

Civic Friendship is different. Like all genuine friendships it retains the three traits 
referred to above: a reciprocal awareness, good will, and practical “doing for” the 
other. In the civic case, however, these traits are not expressed personally but 
politically through a country’s laws and customs: they are expressed via its social 
and political institutions and customs. That is, the level of civic or political friend- 
ship between citizens (or their absence) operates by way of a society’s legal system 
and its particular laws and customs: traits of friendship, such as civic recognition of 
moral equality, are revealed in the nature of the political constitution, in the general 
treatment of persons in that society, in the rights and duties granted all citizens 
(or only to some), as well as in what is properly owed and done for citizens by others. 
The traits can also become embodied in the everyday social attitudes, practices, and 
customs of citizens (Cooper 1990: 237). Moreover, Aristotle already argued that 
political friendship is a pre-requisite for a just society, especially in a democracy, 
where the people rule themselves peaceably and where they trust, not merely in their 
laws and institutions, but in each other to uphold them. A minimum of political 
friendship is a precondition for genuine justice in any state (Aristotle 1984, NE. 
1161a31; Schwarzenbach 2009: 54-6). Considering the fact of diversity and plural- 
ism in modern states, moreover, the ancient “political” friendship must today also be 
a “civic” one: that is, it must incorporate difference and work via a universal doctrine 
of individual rights. In citizens’ reciprocal commitment to fair democratic proce- 
dures and institutions, to the fundamental rights of others, and in their willingness to 
support and help their fellows in times of need, modern democratic citizens express 
their reciprocal awareness, good will, and practical doing for each other. They 
express not a personal but a civic friendship. 

In practice, such friendship — like personal friendship — requires the minimizing 
of inequalities, for instance, between rich and poor. In the personal case, the 
wealthier friend often helps out the poorer who returns the gift in other ways. 
Similarly, in the political realm, even aristocratic Aristotle advocated a large middle 
class and free public meals for the poor, the reasoning being that great inequalities in 
wealth and status produce opposed interests and animosities and divide the polis 
against itself; they end the civic friendship. The just polis will thus takes great pains 
to educate its future citizens from early on: to an understanding of their constitution 
and its laws, in the recognition of their fellow citizens, not as enemies, but as civic 
friends, with an equal set of rights that it is their duty to uphold, and so on. Modern 
civic friendship requires for its sustenance and reproduction a strong and universal 
civic education. 

Other signs of an embodied civic friendship today could be, say, when a political 
state guarantees higher education to all its citizens or universal health care, or when it 
publicly funds national elections so that all citizens (not just the wealthy) have a 
greater opportunity to run for political office (Rawls 1971: 225ff). Nor is there any 
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necessary conflict with liberty in a liberal democratic state if the latter should require 
of all its youth, without exception, a period of civil service: aiding in hospitals with 
the injured and sick, constructing homes for the poor, helping clean the environment, 
and so forth. Such would be seen as the simplest expression of a citizen’s regard for 
their fellows. Finally, any state that values such forms of ethical praxis will necessarily 
be one that also de-emphasizes the activities of soldier and competitive market behav- 
ior: reigns them in, as it were. On the praxis conception, the duty of the full or active 
democratic citizen is to help realize a civic friendship between all citizens, and to work 
for the ethical reproduction of superior democratic social and political institutions. 

In sum, a civic friendship treats fellow citizens not fundamentally as enemies to 
be subdued, nor paternalistically as children in need of a father’s protection, nor as 
market competitors over whom one triumphs when the other fails, but essentially on 
the model of civic friend, whereby helping maintain a political equality between all 
citizens is critical. Of course, individual citizens will typically not know, or may even 
personally dislike, fellow citizens of theirs — they cannot stand their guts — but a 
widespread civic friendship (promulgated through public education and media) 
implies that they will simultaneously uphold the laws and fair processes that 
guarantee even these personal enemies their rights and basic goods (to express 
their opinions, to a fair trial, to an adequate amount of social primary goods, etc.). 
One can thus remain a civic friend to a personal enemy. Such a “split” between 
personal and civic self is morally demanding to be sure, it is something of which we 
must be reminded and for which children must be carefully schooled, but it also 
appears the only way of dealing fairly (and non-violently) with the vast diversity of 
peoples and life-styles which are now an inevitable part of modern states. 

It is also true that the Aristotelian praxis model is usually rejected as utterly 
“unrealistic,” particularly when the talk turns away from the ancient world to our 
advanced industrial, nation-states consisting of millions. Here, the liberal production 
model holds sway as the citizen standard (recall George W. Bush claiming immedi- 
ately after 911 that it was the “duty” of Americans to go shopping and keep their 
economy afloat), with military preparedness as optional back up. Similarly, the 
language of civic friendship appears quaint and pie-in-the-sky during periods of 
intense conflict or when one part of the population is under the control or occupation 
by another (during the segregated American South, say, or in the occupied West 
Bank of Israel today). In the following section, it will be argued that this third praxis 
model of citizenship is not as “unrealistic” as is commonly believed. This is the case 
if we finally take seriously the type of activity and praxis that women have 
traditionally performed over the centuries, although they have performed it outside 
the official state and market, and beyond the eye of the traditional philosopher. 


The Traditional Ethical Reproductive Praxis of Women 
The claim here is that the type of action and motivation at the heart of the praxis 


model of citizen-friend is not as far-fetched and unrealistic as people think, that is, 
once one turns to and focuses upon the type of work that women have performed 
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over the centuries. I do not refer to the biological reproduction of the species (bearing 
children, etc.) but to the direct ethical reproduction of human relationships; this men 
have always performed but to a lesser degree. Historically, the ethical reproductive 
praxis of women entails the activity that directly feeds, clothes and cares for, as well 
as advances the autonomy of, other persons: children of all ages, husband, extended 
family members, those in the neighborhood, or even country (e.g., nurses during 
times of war). This model of ethical reproductive action may be viewed as a form of 
praxis; in the best case it is performed for no other reason than to reproduce 
flourishing human relationships as ends in themselves, what may be considered 
relations of friendship (philia) in an extended sense (Schwarzenbach 2009). Central 
to this third praxis model, moreover, is the direct goal of encouraging and “lifting 
up” the other up to a rough — and ultimately reciprocal — equality. 

If this is so, a tremendous resource is at hand for a new conception of citizenship, 
one that works to protect and raise the status of the other, and which activity points in 
a different direction than that of warrior or producer. The theoretical elaboration of 
this ideal, moreover, has its practical analogue in the entry of women en masse into 
public life and government for the first time. Again, the claim is not that men have 
not, nor cannot, perform such labor; it is only that women have performed far more 
of it over the centuries, just as men have performed far more of the productive and 
military practices. 

Even if we consider and elaborate the vast amount of other-directed labor, 
activity, and practical service still performed by women today — and which move- 
ment into the public realm might help revive a version of the praxis model of 
citizenship — we are left with a serious difficulty. Historically, much of this ethical 
praxis, whether of the ancients, in the experimental communes of the Israeli Kibbutz, 
say, or in women’s labor historically, tends to remain parochial. All too often it lacks 
a greater universality and remains a liking, reproduction of and practical doing for 
one’s immediate “own.” Before tackling this difficulty for a modern conception of 
citizenship, however, let us return to the issue of patriotism for here “parochialism” 
is often even considered a virtue. Nowhere is this tendency clearer than in the work 
of Alasdair MacIntyre. 


MaclIntrye on Patriotism 


Undoubtedly one of the most influential critiques in recent times of the self- 
interested (production) model of liberal citizenship is that proffered by the conser- 
vative philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre. From the perspective presented here, alas, 
MacIntrye’s critique moves in the wrong direction: back into the small of the past. 
For, in his attempt to check the self-interested, expansive power of liberal individ- 
ualism and its destruction of communal social relations, MacIntrye sees no alterna- 
tive but to invoke the self-sacrificing, pre-enlightenment — and essentially male — 
heroes of old. 

In his seminal article “Is Patriotism a Virtue?” MacIntyre bemoans the view, 
popular in the 1960s, that patriotism might actually name a vice (MacIntyre 1984). 
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On the enlightenment view he seeks to discredit, morality is viewed as necessarily 
entailing the rational capacity of persons to distance themselves from their partial 
and particular interests, from concrete affections they possess and social positions 
they hold, and to be capable of acting reflectively from universal principles. Citizens 
should be able to distance themselves, that is, from such particular and morally 
arbitrary traits as just happening to be born wealthy, white, or a US citizen: the 
unearned type of particulars depicted in Rawls’s original position and excluded by 
his famous veil of ignorance (Rawls 1971). For MacIntyre, by contrast, patriotism is 
essentially a form of loyalty to a particular country or nation (a version of Hegel’s 
Sittlichkeit). It is one of a class of loyalty-exhibiting virtues, other members of which 
are marital fidelity, the love of one’s family and friends, and allegiance to such 
institutions as local schools, cricket or baseball clubs (1984: 4). All these attitudes 
exhibit a peculiar action-generating regard for particular persons, groups, and 
institutions, a regard founded upon concrete, historical relationships of association. 
The particularity of the relationship is essential and in eliminable. The standpoint of 
enlightenment morality and that of patriotism are systematically incompatible 
(MacIntyre 1984: 5). 

This is the crux of MacIntryre’s position. By now many have worked to overcome 
the dichotomy he established, but MacIntyre does seem to have gotten something 
right about the nature of traditional patriotism: its non-universal ways. Unlike 
enlightenment morality, which MacIntyre believes is ultimately illusory, patriotic 
belief and action are explicitly partisan towards one’s own country. This is justified, 
claims MacIntyre, because in the end a// morality is sustained by particular com- 
munities and expressed in terms of particular goods. He writes, “detached from my 
community, I will be apt to lose my hold upon all genuine standards of judgment” 
(MacIntyre 1984: 11). Loyalty to the community in which I was schooled and 
nurtured is a prerequisite for my having any morality at all, and such nurturance 
and attachment can never fully be left behind; as Hegel noted, one can’t leap over 
one’s own shadow. Rather than denying the community which nurtured us — as did 
the 1960s radicals in his view — the goal should thus be the furtherance of our 
country conceived as an “ongoing project” (MacIntrye 1984: 13). 

That the modern nation-state, conceived by Maclntrye as an “ongoing project” —a 
project for which the individual is even required to give his life — ultimately emerges 
as one of the most abstract and imaginary of all entities has been pointed out by 
numerous others (cf. Kateb 2000: 8ff; Primoratz 2015). So too, many have criticized 
MacIntrye’s extreme form of patriotism as overly particularistic and morally haz- 
ardous, and they advocate instead a “moderate patriotism,” attempting to combine 
patriotic partiality for one’s own country with a commitment to universal values such 
as freedom, equality and impartiality (cf. Baron 1989; Nathanson 1989). Our 
concer here is with MaclIntrye’s rejection of the dominant liberal conception of 
citizenship and with his attempts to save our “particular” attachments: to individual 
people, concrete places and to particular local institutions and customs. For, on this 
point, we are to some extent in sympathy. On the reading given above, the citizen 
qua bourgeois producer is not merely not patriotic in MacIntyre’s sense, he is barely 
a citizen at all but almost exclusively a private individual; he is granted a set of 
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individual rights — which he himself does nothing to maintain or protect, but merely 
exercises — and his attachments to particular places, peoples, and customs are all too 
frequently dissolved in the acquisitive behavior of market maximization (section 
“Two Citizen Ideals”). In contrast to this liberal individual, MacIntrye writes: 


What the morality of patriotism at its best provides is a clear account of and justification for 
the particular bonds and loyalties which forms so much of the substance of the moral life. 
(MacIntrye 1984: 16) 


Here MacIntyre goes a bit too far, however. In claiming that it is patriotism that 
gives a clear account of and justifies much of the substance of our “particular bonds 
and loyalties,” he is surely mistaken. Especially in light of our discussion above 
regarding the vast amount of hands-on ethical reproductive praxis women (and 
others) perform — the concrete work of feeding people (women are still the majority 
of the world’s subsistence farmers) and of clothing them, of tending to the sick and 
aged, of caring for their bodies and souls, educating them, supporting them when 
down, etc. — the claim that certain stipulated activities of male bonding such as 
sports and warfare form the important “particular bonds” of moral and social life 
emerges as incredulous. This, indeed, is the patriarchal way of looking at things: 
the way of the father or band of brothers. Women barely exist and the inordinate 
amount of their historical ethical labor and praxis are of negligible moral 
significance. 

Two points should be stressed. The first is often directed against MaclIntryre’s 
critique of enlightenment morality, which critique misses one of the great contribu- 
tions the Enlightenment actually made. The many norms and customs one has 
inherited from birth may indeed be good and valuable ones, but unless they are 
thoroughly examined one shall never know (similarly, with marital relations!) and it 
is not clear why Maclntrye stops at the rather arbitrary boundaries of the nation-state. 
But more importantly, because so rarely noted, the idea that reflection and distancing 
oneself from one’s own particular emotions, needs, and attachments necessarily ends 
in vague abstractions, empty universal notions and the destruction of all concrete 
social bonds, is also confused. For, it turns out, the rational and intelligent ability of 
abstracting from one’s most concrete needs, particular feelings, or attachments is 
presupposed not only in the capacity to follow universal rules or moral principles, 
such as respect for all persons or the idea of human rights (which MacIntrye thinks is 
nonsense on stilts). This universal abstracting ability is just as necessary for the 
human being to care long term and intelligently for other particular humans in 
the concrete, that is, for precisely the “action-generating regard for particular 
persons, groups and institutions” that MaclIntrye extolls (cf. de Sousa 1987; 
Schwarzenbach 2009). 

How exactly does this work? The claim here is that the human ability to recognize 
another person with needs — needs that may be similar too, but in the end are unique 
and distinct from our own — also requires that we abstract from our immediate desires 
and particular wants. We must put them aside temporarily (sometimes permanently) 
in order to focus concretely on this other: to understand who this other is and his or 
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her concrete situation, in which set of relations they find themselves, and all this in 
order to grasp what they best need and how we should respond appropriately to 
them. The ability to discern the beliefs, intentions, and feelings of a particular other, 
has been called the “art of perceiving the person” (Rawls 1971: 469), an art which 
may be developed. Aristotle also noted that in contrast to how animals care for their 
young, humans are distinguished by their ability to care rationally, long term and 
over generations, even when their children are grown and live far away (Aristotle, 
HA 589a2). Recently, the degree to which rationality is presupposed in this uniquely 
human capacity for singular reference, in contrast to the way animals go about 
caring, has again been argued. There is no evidence, for instance, that my dog has 
the linguistic apparatus that is necessary to distinguish logically between me and my 
Doppelganger (de Sousa 1987: 195). The benevolent and intelligent capacity to 
focus on others — and even more so the capacity to respond practically and with good 
will — is thus not only not noncognitive, but requires education and development 
with repeated habit. The general ability, not only to perceive the person but to 
respond with good will in practice, we have called the human capacity for philia 
or friendship in its broadest sense (Schwarzenbach 2009: 43ff). Distinctively human 
care of others already contains seeds of the universal. 

On the reading presented here, therefore, it is not our ability to abstract and follow 
universal principle which somehow “disrupts” concrete social bonds, as MacIntrye’s 
analysis suggests, nor are our particular emotional ties maintained by some knee-jerk 
instinct towards people who are similar to us. Rather, our social bonds with others 
are disrupted when our reasoning abilities are coupled with an inability to focus in 
upon and to respond with good will towards particular others in the concrete. This 
combination in deed creates enemies. 

In his distaste for the dominant model of self-seeking liberal citizen, MacIntyre 
apparently sees no alternative but to revert back to the warrior model of old. For, 
when important or “large interests” are at stake, his talk immediately turns to war: 


... the patriotic standpoint requires that I strive to further the interests of my community and 
you strive to further those of yours, and certainly where the survival [or even only large 
interests] of one community is at stake, (.. .) patriotism entails a willingness to go to war on 
one’s community’s behalf. (1984: 6) 


There is no mention anywhere of a third alternative: of the concrete sacrifices, 
actions, and public services of a civic friend. The false dichotomy that MacIntrye has 
established — universal, self-interested market individual, or loyal band of brothers — 
obscures the category of a principled ethical praxis and action towards, and for, 
others. Absent in MaclIntrye’s universe is this third possibility and its embodiment in 
custom, law, and institutions: the alternative of sitting down and negotiating, of 
discussion and cooperation with others when differences or threats emerge, of long- 
term engendering of commonality, and of principled goodwill and practical action 
towards them. But this, after all, is the democratic way, nor does MacIntyre give any 
argument why the process should stop at our present, often arbitrary, national 
borders. 
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The suggestion here is that in place of the citizen-warrior model (readiness to 
fight, die for one’s country and even kill others), as well as in place of the modern 
citizen-producer (with the aim of amassing a fortune which presumably — indirectly 
— will help others), we begin to think of the democratic citizen ideal as requiring the 
far more down-to-earth work of civil service: of getting to know, learn about, and 
help with especially the poor and hungry; of offering aid to citizen (and other) 
strangers; of donating not just one’s money, but one’s effort and time. Here, the 
notion of “patriot” becomes strained, however, for such personal sacrifices are no 
longer surrounded by shining armor and weapons, nor accompanied by accolades of 
glory or wealth, and thus the sacrifices lose much of their (egotistical) magic. At the 
same time, the notion of “civic friend” begins to gain in power. 

We are not advocating a form of “cosmopolitan patriotism” (e.g., Nussbaum 
1996) or a Marxist Internationalism, both of which tend to prioritize a controversial 
interpretation of the universal good where the commitment to particular others often 
remains uncertain. On the view presented here, we by right prioritize the particular 
welfare of our fellow citizens — and they can typically demand more from us — but 
this is largely for contingent, hisotrical, and pragmatic reasons: we know more about 
them, we first learned to love and hate in this arena, it is here where we have 
developed particular obligations to others over time and, given the various social 
roles people play, we are in a better position to help, etc. Once again, we must start 
from where we are and cannot jump over our own shadows. 

At the same time, such concrete everyday friendship practices already contain 
“seeds of the universal” which must be nurtured, educated, and publicly reinforced, 
if, that is, we are to establish and maintain fair and just, larger, social, and political 
institutions. Yet ours is not just another version of “moderate patriotism” either: that 
somehow the true patriot can combine the partiality he has for his country, land, and 
the people he knows, with universal norms and standards (cf. Baron 1989; 
Nathanson 1989; Kleingeld 2000). We accept many of the arguments these thinkers 
make, but our goal is slightly different; it is to discard the concept of “patriot” 
altogether, turn it out to pasture, as it were (or perhaps still leave the notion a role for 
the conscientious objector in a diminishing military, cf. Asheri-Shahaf 2017). The 
concept of patriot carries far too much historical and ideological baggage. It con- 
tinues to connote the ideas of paternalistic father (pater, pére, Vater, padre), of male 
status, hierarchy and authority, and it will never shake off its intimate connections 
with killing and war. Similarly, the idea perpetuates a misleading parent-child 
analogy — of looking to the state as father- or motherland, to a higher entity for 
whose attention we all vie, when we should be redirecting our gaze horizontally 
towards each other as equal democratic citizens. The continued focus on the notion 
of patriotism, no matter how moderate and how well we refine and redefine the term 
— whether we reinterpret it as “the republican love of political liberty” (Viroli 1995) 
or as a matter of “self-conception and identity” (Beitz 1994) or in a myriad of other 
ways — obscures from view the many peaceful activities of civil service: of under- 
standing the constitution and its laws, of defending not just our own rights but those 
of others, of seeing to it that all are fed and housed, of helping others when they are 
down or being mistreated, etc. All these activities must be performed repeatedly and 
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on a large scale, not just institutionalized but established as custom, if we are to 
rescue and maintain the integrity of our liberal democracies. 


The Tradition of Nonviolent Civil Disobedience 


The charge that the ideal of democratic citizen gua civic friend remains utterly 
unrealistic must still be answered, however: perhaps the notion had traction in the 
small ancient polises but it can hardly function in a state of millions, not to mention 
during times of high conflict and dissension. In section “The Traditional Ethical 
Reproductive Praxis of Women,” we began countering this standard criticism by 
noting the vast amount of other-directed ethical reproductive praxis that has been 
performed (primarily but not exclusively) by women, a form which has been 
theoretically neglected until recently. We also stressed the fact that women, tradi- 
tionally trained for this other-directed activity, are entering into public social and 
political spheres today in ever larger numbers. Here is a mass movement that will 
surely affect our future notions of citizenship. 

It was also noted, however, that women’s ethical reproductive praxis, as tradi- 
tionally learned, tends to remain parochial; in large part it concerns itself with the 
care and ethical reproduction of the individual’s “own.” So the question now 
becomes: how is this labor and praxis meant to be elevated and “embued with the 
universal,” that is, directed towards the larger sphere of fellow citizens, not to 
mention fellow denizens of the planet? 

At this point, we would like to note the dovetailing of this ethical praxis model of 
citizenship, which we claim is incipient in the twenty-first century mass movement 
of women into public spheres, with an already well-established tradition of the 
twentieth century: the movement of nonviolent, civil disobedience. For reasons of 
space, the comparison here must necessarily remain brief; it can be little more than a 
suggestion, but perhaps it will resonate. 

Not only Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948), but also those directly inspired by him 
such as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. (1929-1968) in the United States, Nelson 
Mandela (1918-2016) in South Africa, came to the fore as leaders of social move- 
ments in times of extreme conflict. But despite the dangerous and difficult times — 
perhaps because of them — their ethical activities stood out as other-directed attempts 
to help others: to defend the rights and dignity of especially the poor and downtrod- 
den, to aid in lifting them up, from depravation, bondage and humiliation, to equal 
democratic citizenship. Many of us personally still lived through or witnessed a 
number of these movements. In the U.S. of the 1950s and early 1960s, for instance, 
the American South was legally segregated and the vast majority of Southern blacks 
lived in dire poverty, their lives a continuous degradation. It was a time and place 
where the legal system still shielded the public lynching of Negroes by white 
crowds, where 10-foot-high burning crosses were erected in the middle of the 
night on the lawns of black homes, and where police attack dogs were set on 
unarmed black civilians and even children. And yet, with the Civil Rights movement 
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led by among others Dr. King, legal segregation ended in 1964 in the USA. The 
British left India in 1947, and Nelson Mandela was inaugurated as South Africa’s 
first black president in 1994. True, there have been backlashes over the years — none 
so massive as at the present moment in early 2017 — but progress still happened. 

Thus, let us note certain similarities between the citizen praxis model of civic 
friendship proffered above and this powerful tradition: both are marked by a practice 
of other-directedness, the immediate help and defense of others, particularly the 
vulnerable, and this practice is done for its own sake. In his program of nonviolent 
resistance (Satvagraha or “way of truth”) Gandhi insisted on: 


(1) Good will and the principle of nonviolence: Disputes continue about the degree 
to which non-violent movements have actually succeeded throughout history, 
but given the present circumstances — with the recent Brexit in the United 
Kingdom and the election of the bellicose Donald Trump as US president — 
the world stage appears explosive. Rather than raising our fists and guns in the 
air with warlike calls to patriotism and battle — adding fuel to the fire — it might 
be more reasonable to take another tact: make civic friends, amidst yourselves, 
with sympathetic fellow citizens first, with evermore international sympathizers 
of which there are already many, but forgo the language of hatred, “enemy” and 
violence. Gandhi went so far as to claim that “it is a breach of Satvagraha to 
wish ill to an opponent or to say a harsh word to him or of him with the intention 
of harming him” (Gandhi 2001: 201-2). It is thus not just nonviolence that 
Gandhi called for in practice, but the removal of hostile thoughts in the realm of 
spirit as well: the conscious development of good will. Satyagraha brings change 
about by appealing to the reason and conscience of the opponent also and by 
converting them. Neither, of course, must be confused with nonresistance nor 
seen as a weapon of the weak. 

Work to protect the vulnerable: Between 1930-1947 Gandhi advocated nonvi- 
olent resistance, noncooperation with injustice, as well as public and civil 
(noncriminal) disobedience in his call for the British to acknowledge the suffer- 
ing and rights of India’s indigenous peoples and to quit the land. His tools 
included listening to and organizing urban laborers, peasants, and farmers in 
nonviolent protests, sit-ins, and boycotts, included fasting and hunger strikes, as 
well as the mass but disciplined refusal to obey unjust laws. All these political 
means engage public opinion and produce sympathy in the wider population. All 
include appeals to justice and to compassion, including compassion in the rulers 
themselves. All require incredible courage and each of the above-mentioned 
leaders was imprisoned for long periods of time (Nelson Mandela for 27 years!), 
both Gandhi and King were assassinated. 

But the work of standing up for fellow citizens, of focusing not just on one’s own 
but on the other’s dignity, safety, and rights can take far less extreme forms and 
can occur anywhere and any day. Smaller but significant actions recently were 
revealed, for instance, by Judge James Robart of the Federal District Court in 
Seattle, when he reversed US President Trump’s hasty executive order restricting 
immigration from seven predominantly Muslim countries, stirring the ire of the 
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president himself who reigned invective down upon the so-called judge (VY 
Times, Feb. 4, 2017). And it was exemplified by US Senator Elizabeth Warren’s 
recent attempt to read a letter by Loretta Scott King (the widow of Dr. King), 
criticizing Jeff Sessions as a suitable candidate for US Attorney General, at 
which point Warren was “officially silenced” by her Republican colleagues in 
the Senate. In surprise and shock, Warren simply left the Senate building and 
proceeded to read the letter outside its door, attracting over two million viewers 
on Facebook around the country (NY Times, Feb. 7, 2017). It seems odd to call 
Gandhi, Martin Luther King, or Elizabeth Warren “patriots,” however. There 
was no call to arms, no fanfare, no declared loyalty to the whole nation. There 
were only individuals exposing themselves to risk in standing up and working 
with and for their vulnerable fellow citizens. The above-mentioned examples are 
not instances of patriots but paradigms of civic friends. 

(3) Education to the Universal: Gandhi referred to the power of his social movement 

as a “silent,” “moral” or “soul force,” which could topple heavily armed 
dictators. In the face of growing and non-violent resistance and civil disobedi- 
ence, the oppressor becomes confused and knows not in which way to respond. 
The cycle of violence lacks fuel to burn. And, even when the “soul force” is 
successful, it seeks no revenge. On becoming the first black president of 
South Africa, Nelson Mandela invited his former jailers — and tormentors — to 
his inauguration. 
Critical to the moral, silent, or soul force, however, is that it continuously be 
educated outwards towards the universal. Gandhi claimed there must be “no 
distinction between kinsman and strangers,” “friend and foe,” “man and 
woman,” “young and old” (Gandhi 2001). All must learn to abide by the same 
rules, and he had no difficulty “reinterpreting religious norms” when they 
violated this stricture, as when he sought the expansion of women’s rights and 
the liberation of India’s “Untouchable” class. We cannot leap over our own 
shadow but we have a moral duty to look outwards. 


Summary and Future Directions: The Notion of Civic Friend 


In sum, one can fiddle with and improve the concept of “patriotism” until the cows 
come home, redefine the term and produce moderate versions, but the suggestion 
here is that we put the term to rest and explore other venues. The concepts of patros 
and patria carry too much patriarchal baggage: better to begin afresh. This does not 
imply that we cannot refer to many of the older notion’s admirable traits — to the 
virtues of courage or sacrifice or loyalty — with the new notion of civic friend. This 
citizen works to better relations, not just with their personal near and dear, but with 
their fellow citizens, and even with fellow inhabitants of the planet. They reveal 
independence and courage in questioning and standing up to undeserved authority 
and they do so for its own sake; neither Judge Robart nor Elizabeth Warren acted out 
of motives of power, glory or money. They acted simply as civic friends of our 
constitutional democracy and in the name of some of its most vulnerable members. 
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As mentioned earlier, the newly elected US president exemplifies the traits of both 
historically dominant citizen models: the patriotic citizen-warrior (with Trump talk 
immediately turned to strengthening the US military, etc.) and the productive citizen 
(the great business man that he is) are today combined in the most powerful position 
in the world. If our analysis is correct, increasing social and economic inequalities, 
authoritarian tendencies, greater use of physical force, and the danger of major war 
are likely outcomes. 

But a form of opposition has also been identified and a sketch of needed activities 
given. Perhaps we now also have a better idea towards which counter ideal we, as 
good democratic citizens, should be working. 
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Abstract 


This chapter examines theory and research on “blind” and “constructive” patri- 
otism. Blind patriotism is characterized by staunch and unquestioning allegiance 
to the nation and rejection of ingroup criticism. Constructive patriotism is char- 
acterized by critical loyalty, questioning, and criticism of current group practices 
that are intended to better the nation. The two patriotic orientations represent 
distinct modes of ingroup identification and allegiance that predict different 
attitudes toward outgroups. Individuals high in blind patriotism fuse their per- 
sonal identity with their social identity as an ingroup member. They are motivated 
to evaluate national attributes favorably to maintain positive group identity. Blind 
patriotism is rooted in symbolic attachment to an idealized image of the nation. It 
engenders exclusive group boundaries, negative attitudes toward outgroups, and 
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refusal to acknowledge the nation’s transgressions against others. Individuals 
high in constructive patriotism gain positive identity from group membership 
while maintaining personal independence and a capacity to stand apart from the 
group. They are motivated to evaluate national attributes realistically to identify 
and correct the group’s shortcomings. Constructive patriotism is rooted in instru- 
mental attachment to the nation’s systems and institutions. It engenders relatively 
inclusive group boundaries and positive attitudes toward outgroups and willing- 
ness to take responsibility for the nation’s transgressions against others. 

I would like to thank Steve Glickman and Linda Arons for their helpful 
feedback on an earlier version of this manuscript. 
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Introduction 


Our Country, right or wrong! ... It was shouted by every newspaper, it was thundered from 
the pulpit, the Superintendent of Public Instruction placarded it in every schoolhouse in the 
land, the War Department inscribed it upon the flag. And every man who failed to shout it or 
who was silent, was proclaimed a traitor—none but those others were patriots. To be a 
patriot, one had to say, and keep on saying, “Our Country, right or wrong,” and urge on the 
little war. Have you not perceived that that phrase is an insult to the nation? Mark Twain 
(1906/1980, p. 374) 


The iconoclastic American writer Mark Twain penned these words in criticism of 
the Spanish-American War and the American military occupation of the Philippines 
from 1900 to 1906. Twain’s remarks raise one of the most vexing matters of 
patriotism: Does patriotism engender hostility toward other groups? This question 
prompted some of the earliest studies of national attitudes in psychology (Kelman 
2009), and it is at the forefront of current research on national identity. Yet despite 
hundreds of studies examining the effect of national identity on attitudes toward 
outgroups, the nature of the relationship between patriotism and intergroup conflict 
remains elusive. 

In this chapter I examine an approach that can help resolve this relationship. Two 
core assertions underlie this approach: first, that to understand the effect of patriotism 
on outgroup attitudes one must understand the nature of the relationship between the 
individual and the home nation, and second, that a crucial aspect of this relationship 
is the individual’s attitude toward national criticism. These ideas underpin the 
distinction between “blind” and “constructive” patriotism that is the focus of this 
chapter. Blind patriotism is defined as “a rigid and inflexible attachment to country, 
characterized by unquestioning positive evaluation, staunch allegiance, and 
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intolerance of criticism.’’ Constructive patriotism by contrast is defined as an 
attachment to country that is characterized by “ ‘critical loyalty,’ questioning and 
criticism of current group practices that are driven by a desire for positive change” 
(both quotes in Schatz et al. 1999, p. 153). Examining the dynamics of blind and 
constructive patriotism can further understanding of national identity and the rela- 
tionship between national identity and attitudes toward outgroups. 

I begin this chapter by briefly reviewing work that influenced the conceptualization 
of blind and constructive patriotism. I then flesh out these conceptions in detail, and 
examine the sources of ingroup attachment and the definitions of the nation that underlie 
each. Next, I review findings from research that has examined how blind and construc- 
tive patriotism are related to intergroup conflict. Finally, I propose an integrative 
framework of national identity constructs, and their associations with perceptions of 
threat, attitudes toward outgroups, and responses to ingroup transgressions. 


Brief Background 


The conceptions of blind and constructive patriotism draw on previous distinctions 
between uncritical and critical expressions of patriotic sentiment. These accounts can 
be found in several disciplines including history, philosophy, and the law (see Schatz 
and Staub 1997). In psychology, the roots of the distinction between blind and 
constructive patriotism lie in Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford’s 
classic study of prejudice, The Authoritarian Personality (1950). Adorno and col- 
leagues distinguished between “genuine” patriotism, defined as “love of country and 
attachment to national values based on critical understanding,” and “pseudo” patriot- 
ism defined as “blind attachment to certain national cultural values, uncritical confor- 
mity with the prevailing group ways, and rejection of other nations as outgroups” (p. 
107). Whereas this distinction is routinely cited in the literature on national identity, 
Adorno and colleagues never pursued the distinction empirically. They developed 
only a measure of pseudo patriotism which they included in the Ethnocentrism scale 
(the E-scale). Ironically, they referred to this measure as “patriotism.” 


Conceptualizing Blind and Constructive Patriotism 


To understand blind and constructive patriotism one must first define the meaning of 
patriotism. Patriotism is an emotional attachment to one’s country or nation that 
elicits feelings of deep affection, devotion, loyalty, and pride (Bar-Tal and Staub 
1997; Huddy and Khatib 2007; Kosterman and Feshbach 1989). Most research on 
patriotism in social and political psychology is grounded in social identity theory 
(Tajfel 1978). Tajfel (1978) defined social identity as “that part of an individual’s 
self-concept which derives from his knowledge of his membership in a group (or 
groups) together with the value and emotional significance attached to that mem- 
bership” (p. 63). It is important to note that Tajfel’s definition of social identity 
includes an affective component of group identification that is fundamental to 
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Table 1 Measures of blind and constructive patriotism (Schatz et al. 1999). 


Blind patriotism 

1. People who do not wholeheartedly support America should live somewhere else. 
2. The United States is virtually always right. 

3. I would support my country right or wrong. 

4. The anti- Vietnam war protesters were un-American. 


5. For the most part, people who protest and demonstrate against US policy are good, upstanding, 
intelligent people. 


6. I believe that US policies are almost always the morally correct ones. 


7. If another country disagreed with an important US policy that I knew little about, I would not 
necessarily support my country’s position. 


8. People should not constantly try to change the way things are in America. 
9. I support US policies for the very reason that they are the policies of my country. 
10. There is too much criticism of the United States in the world, and we its citizens should not 
criticize it. 
11. It is un-American to criticize this country. 
12. We should have complete freedom of speech even for those who criticize the country. 
Constructive patriotism 
. People should work hard to move this country in a positive direction. 
. If you love America, you should notice its problems and work to correct them. 
. If criticize the United States, I do so out of love for my country. 


1 
2 
3 
4. I oppose some US policies because I care about my country and want to improve it. 
5. I express my love for America by supporting efforts at positive change. 

6 


. My love of country demands that I speak out against popular but potentially destructive 
policies. 


patriotism. Patriotism, then, can be understood as a form of social identity that is 
based on national membership. 

Blind and constructive patriotism concern the mode or the manner by which one 
expresses attachment and allegiance to the nation. Both orientations are patriotic in 
that they are rooted in affection for and commitment to the group. The key difference 
between them lies in their orientations toward national criticism. For blind patriot- 
ism, allegiance to the nation is absolute and demands unambiguous consent. Criti- 
cism and dissent are rejected as inherently destructive and unpatriotic. Constructive 
patriotism, on the other hand, is rooted in critical loyalty to the nation. Criticism and 
dissent that are intended to enhance the well-being of the nation are embraced as 
inherently constructive and patriotic. 

Measures of blind and constructive patriotism developed by Schatz et al. (1999) 
are shown in Table 1. Scores on these measures usually are negatively correlated (e. 
g., Schatz et al. 1999; Spry and Hornsey 2007), although positive correlations have 
been reported in a couple studies (Pehrson et al. 2011; Wang et al. 2006). Both 
measures correlate positively with strength of national identification. This relation- 
ship is stronger for blind patriotism than for constructive patriotism in most studies 
(e.g., Golec de Zavala et al. 2009; Schatz et al. 1999) but not in all (Pehrson et al. 
2011; see also, Richey 2011). 
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Table 2 Central characteristics of blind and constructive patriotism. 


Blind patriotism Constructive patriotism 

* Unconditional loyalty * Critical loyalty 

+ Self is embedded in the group * Self is connected to the group 

+ National loyalty entails conformity to * National loyalty may entail dissent from 
prevailing group norms prevailing group norms 

* Motivation to defend social identity * Motivation to improve system performance 

* Idealization of group attributes * Rational appraisal of group attributes 


However, the distinction between blind and constructive patriotism concerms the way 
the individual is connected to the nation rather than the overall strength of this connection. 
The central features of the two patriotic orientations are summarized in Table 2. In the 
case of blind patriotism, personal and group identity are interwoven such that the 
individual’s sense of self is “embedded” in the group (Staub 1997). The individual 
over identifies with the nation and lacks sufficient independence to stand apart from 
the group. Group identification is marked by wholesale acceptance of the rightfulness of 
the nation and by deference to central ingroup norms. Blind patriotism demands unity 
and solidarity among national members, particularly in the face of outgroup threat. 

Blind patriotism also is manifested in the individual’s psychological representa- 
tion of the nation. The blind patriot is attached not to the nation as it really is but to an 
exaggerated, idealized image of the nation. As this image is central to the individ- 
ual’s personal identity and self-worth, it must be sustained. Blind patriotism then is 
inherently defensive. Questioning and criticism of the nation must be rejected as they 
threaten the idealized image of the group. Calls for change must be rejected as well, 
or at least viewed with suspicion, because they imply that the nation is imperfect as it 
is. Rather than examine how the nation could be made better in the future, blind 
patriots seek to validate it rightfulness in the present and to exalt its glory in the past. 
(The terms “blind patriot(s)” and “constructive patriot(s)” are used in this chapter to 
refer to individuals who at any given point in time are particularly likely to exhibit 
sentiments of blind or constructive patriotism. When discussing research findings, 
the terms refer to high scorers on the measures of these constructs.). 

Constructive patriotism manifests attachment and allegiance to the nation differ- 
ently than blind patriotism. The constructive patriot feels connected to the group; 
however, personal identity is not embedded in the group. The individual gains 
positive identity from national membership while maintaining personal indepen- 
dence and a capacity to separate from the group without fearing loss of self. Because 
identity and self-worth are not inextricably bound to group membership, construc- 
tive patriots can question and oppose policies that they believe are harmful to the 
nation (Staub 1997). Instead of defending positive group identity, constructive 
patriots seek to identify and correct the group’s shortcomings. Constructive patriot- 
ism, therefore, motivates realistic appraisal rather than idealization of the nation. 
Research in the United States has found that constructive patriotism predicts 
increased exposure to news and to other information sources that are likely to include 
information that is critical of the nation, whereas blind patriotism predicts selective 
exposure to decidedly pro-US information sources (Parker 2010; Schatz et al. 1999). 
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The normative conflict model (Packer 2008) provides a useful framework for 
understanding constructive patriotism. The model describes how group members 
respond in situations where they perceive that the descriptive norms of the group — 
how the group actually behaves — fail to meet the prescriptive (or injunctive) norms 
of the group — the standards for how the group should behave. For highly identified 
group members, this discrepancy is expected to spur ingroup criticism and dissent 
that are motivated by desire to benefit the group (Jetten and Hornsey 2014). Because 
these actions are rooted in concern for the welfare of the group, they constitute as 
acts of loyalty rather than subversion. As Packer (2008) explains, “a strongly 
identified citizen who believes that her country’s foreign policy is harmful to the 
group...may challenge her country’s current policies by engaging in political protest 
in an effort to initiate change” (p. 54). 

Research by Sekerdej and Roccas (2016) illustrates the role of normative conflict 
in constructive patriotism. Sekerdej and Roccas found that perceived discrepancy 
between Polish participants’ actual and ideal representations of the nation (i.e., the 
discrepancy between descriptive and prescriptive group norms) predicted greater 
constructive patriotism. The researchers also found that Israeli participants who 
scored higher on constructive patriotism listed more examples of making contribu- 
tions to the nation, especially through political activism. In both studies, the rela- 
tionship with constructive patriotism was independent of the strength of national 
attachment or “conventional” patriotism. 

It is important to point out that whereas constructive patriotism is an expression of 
dissent, not all dissent is an expression of constructive patriotism. To qualify as con- 
structive patriotism, dissent must be driven by attachment and devotion to the group. 
Thus, for example, refusal to obey a national policy because it is perceived to violate 
one’s personal moral beliefs does not constitute constructive patriotism. Even dissent that 
is intended to replace a particular aspect of the nation (e.g., free market capitalism) with a 
system that is believed to be superior (e.g., democratic socialism) would not constitute 
constructive patriotism if it were motivated solely by one’s ideological beliefs rather than 
by desire to enact positive change for the nation. Of course, what an individual regards as 
“positive” change is subjective. Change that results from the constructive patriot’s 
efforts, if any, might not benefit the nation and might even do it harm. What is important 
is that the individual’s intention is to enhance the well-being of the nation. 

Although the normative conflict model was developed to conceptualize the sort of 
critical ingroup loyalty that underlies constructive patriotism, the model also can be 
usefully applied to blind patriotism. Whereas constructive patriots seek to change 
the descriptive norms of the group so that they wi// meet its prescriptive norms, blind 
patriots seek to perceive the descriptive norms of the group such that they do meet its 
prescriptive norms. Research by Schatz and Staub (1997) provides support for this 
conceptualization of blind patriotism. US participants completed two different 
evaluations of various national attributes: the desirability of the attributes and the 
degree to which the attributes characterize the United States. Factor analysis of the 
desirability ratings identified five types of attributes: freedom/individualism, equal- 
ity/fairness, power/strength, capitalism/materialism, and various negative attributes 
(e.g., poverty). Evaluations of these attributes were compared for blind patriots 
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(participants who scored high on blind patriotism but not on constructive patriotism) 
and constructive patriots (participants who scored high on constructive patriotism 
but not on blind patriotism). The findings showed that blind patriots’ desirability and 
characterization ratings were positively correlated for three of the five attributes: 
power/strength, capitalism/materialism, and equality/fairness. The correlations 
between these ratings suggest that blind patriots in this study evaluated these 
attributes of the nation such that the descriptive norms of the group (how much the 
attributes characterize the United States) matched the prescriptive norms of the 
group (the desirability of the attributes). Constructive patriots did not exhibit this 
tendency as there were no positive correlations between the characterization and 
desirability evaluations for any of the attributes. 

Whereas desire to maintain positive group identity is at the core of blind patriot- 
ism, this does not mean that blind patriots necessarily reject all criticism of the 
nation. In fact, a blind patriot might be more apt than a constructive patriot to 
criticize certain aspects of the group. To sustain an idealized image of the nation, 
blind patriots should reject group practices that they believe would sully this image. 
For example, blind patriots should condemn legislation that permits desecration of 
the flag and seek to remove from office representatives who support this legislation. 
In general, blind patriots should revere prototypical exemplars of the nation as a 
whole, but oppose specific national policies and officials that threaten to undermine 
positive group identity. Thus, for example, the “office of the presidency” must be 
respected but the president who currently occupies the office might be disdained. The 
idea that blind patriots evaluate holistic and particularistic features of the nation in 
different ways has yet to be tested and suggests a fruitful prospect for future research. 


The Constructed Meanings of Patriotism 


Researchers (myself included) have referred to blind and constructive patriotism as 
different “types” of attachment to the nation. Yet this characterization can be 
misleading as it suggests a distinction between two immutable categories of ingroup 
identification. Kosterman and Feshbach’s (1989) influential distinction between 
patriotism as benevolent sentiments directed toward one’s own country, and nation- 
alism as malevolent sentiments directed toward other countries, has been criticized 
on these grounds (Billig 1995). However, blind and constructive patriotism are not 
conceptualized in this way. They are not fixed, existent categories but are instead 
mutable social constructions. Just as meanings of “the nation” are continually 
created and debated (Reicher and Hopkins 2001), so too are meanings of patriotism. 
Blind and constructive patriotism represent contested definitions of national 
allegiance that are invoked in controversy over whether loyalty to the nation permits, 
and might demand, criticism and dissent. This debate frequently surfaces in times 
of national turmoil, and it is brought to the fore by criticism of the nation’s 
involvement in war. 

Andrews (1997) portrays the disputed meaning(s) of patriotism in her examination 
of the rhetoric used to characterize acts of protest at a US demonstration against the 
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Persian Gulf War held in 1991. She depicts the actions of the protestors and the counter 
protestors at this demonstration as a struggle to wrest control of what it means to be a 
“good American.” The protestors fulfil the role of constructive patriots who cast their 
dissent as expressions of critical national loyalty. The counter protestors fulfil the role 
of blind patriots who reject these expressions of dissent. Andrews shows how the 
protestors seek to appropriate the language of patriotism to certify the Americanness 
of their opposition to the war. This strategy draws the ire of the counter protestors who 
view these tactics as duplicitous attempts to hijack rhetoric that is rightfully their own. 
The counter protestors’ anger boils over when a group of protestors attempt to 
commandeer the preeminent symbol of the nation: the American flag. 

Andrews’ account of events at the demonstration illustrates how patriotism is 
contested rather than given. Yet blind and constructive patriotism are not seen as 
equally valid expressions of patriotism. Whereas early American revolutionaries 
embraced patriotic dissent, blind patriotism generally dominates contemporary def- 
initions of national allegiance. The counter protestors’ anger when the protesters 
brandish the flag as a banner of constructive patriotism is telling in this regard. 
Because the counter protesters assume ownership of the flag, they regard the pro- 
testors’ appropriation of the symbol as illegitimate and unpatriotic. The protestors 
too understand that they are usurping the central emblem of patriotism. It is not 
surprising then that measures of conventional patriotism (strength of national attach- 
ment) usually correlate more strongly with blind patriotism than with constructive 
patriotism. 


Components of National Attachment 


Blind and constructive patriotism specifically concern the way that people express 
their feelings of attachment and allegiance to the nation. But this of course is not the 
whole of patriotism. A more thoroughgoing account of patriotism should (in my 
view) address three major components of national attachment: the mode of attach- 
ment, how the individual expresses connection to the nation (blind or constructive); 
the source of attachment, why the individual feels connected to the nation; and the 
conception or definition of the nation, what the individual imagines the nation to be. 
Research suggests that these components are intertwined. Uncovering these relation- 
ships furthers understanding of blind and constructive patriotism and affords a more 
comprehensive account of national identity. 


Sources of National Attachment 


Research on national attitudes has distinguished between two major sources of 
connection to the nation. These sources mirror a distinction made in social psychol- 
ogy between “symbolic” and “instrumental” attitude functions (Herek 1986). 
Whereas this distinction is cast in different ways, most generally it concerns whether 
the individual values the attitude object, in this case the nation, primarily for reasons 
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related to identity acquisition and expression (symbolic attachment) or for its ability 
to generate tangible benefits (instrumental attachment). 

Kelman and colleagues examined these sources of attachment in their research on 
“sentimental” and “instrumental” national attachment (Kelman 1997). Kelman 
defines sentimental attachment as “attachment to a group based on perception of 
that group as representative of [the individual’s] personal identity” (Kelman 1997, p. 
173). Individuals high in sentimental attachment regard the nation as “a central part 
of their self-definition, and derive a sense of status enhancement and self-transcen- 
dence” from national membership (Kelman 1997, p. 175). Instrumental attachment, 
on the other hand, stems from the nation’s ability to service the practical needs of its 
citizens. Individuals high in instrumental attachment regard the nation as a source of 
utilitarian benefits for group members. 

Blind patriotism is rooted in symbolic/sentimental attachment to the nation. The 
centrality of identity to blind patriotism manifests in blind patriots’ veneration of 
national symbols. As emblems of the national category, symbols have a unique 
ability to represent and communicate group membership; they invoke we-ness itself, 
shared ingroup identification and distinctiveness per se. Symbols also give a sense of 
stability and continuity to national membership. They reify the nation as a perma- 
nent, enduring entity rooted deep in history. They provide a focal point for group 
rituals and remembrances of the past. These ceremonial displays of group allegiance 
call forth a glorified image of the nation that is the psychological object of blind 
patriotism. Symbols and rituals present the nation as a near mythological entity that 
transcends personal existence and connects the individual to larger meaning and 
purpose. The existential significance of national symbols helps to explain why they 
command reverence and why their desecration elicits outage (Greenberg et al. 1995). 

Several studies have linked blind patriotism with heightened concern for national 
symbols. These include studies conducted in Britain (Rothi et al. 2005), Singapore 
(Wang et al. 2006), and the United States (Huddy and Khatib 2007; Parker 2010; 
Richey 2011; Schatz and Staub 1997). Research also shows that national symbols 
command greater importance for blind patriots than for constructive patriots (Huddy 
and Khatib 2007; Richey 2011; Rothi et al. 2005; Schatz and Staub 1997; Wang et al. 
2006). As symbols (re)present the nation as a whole, these findings support the idea 
discussed earlier that blind patriots are especially connected to holistic representa- 
tions of the group. 

Whereas symbolic attachment is linked more closely to blind patriotism than to 
constructive patriotism, instrumental attachment is linked more closely to construc- 
tive patriotism than to blind patriotism. Instrumental attachment motivates realistic 
appraisal of the nation’s ability to provide utilitarian benefits to group members 
(Kelman 1997). Rather than defend positive national identity, instrumentally 
attached group members seek to enhance system performance. Instrumental attach- 
ment should therefore encourage critical assessment of national policies and insti- 
tutions that is intended to better the nation. 

DeLamater et al.’s (1969) pioneering work on the nature of national involvement 
links instrumental attachment with constructive patriotism. DeLamater and col- 
leagues found that participants who expressed instrumentally based or “functional” 
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commitment to the nation indicated greater support for demonstrations against 
nuclear testing and more positive attitudes toward the demonstrators compared to 
participants whose commitment was based in emotional investment in the nation and 
its symbols (“symbolic” commitment) or in passive acceptance of national norms 
(“normative” commitment). Individuals high in instrumental/functional commitment 
also were the most likely to believe that they could effectively influence government 
policies through political activity. Blank and Schmidt’s (2003) finding that construc- 
tive patriotism is positively associated with feelings of pride in the nation’s demo- 
cratic institutions and social security system provides additional evidence linking 
constructive patriotism to instrumental attachment. 

Although no published work has directly tested how blind and constructive 
patriotism are related to instrumental attachment, these relationships were examined 
in a recent study by Schatz and Hickman (2016). The results showed that scores on 
instrumental attachment (e.g., I care a great deal about the quality of our social and 
political systems) (Schatz and Lavine 2007) were positively related to constructive 
patriotism but were negatively related to blind patriotism. Moreover, these relation- 
ships remained significant after controlling for strength of national attachment and 
the perceived importance of national symbols. These findings strongly support the 
contention that the nation’s ability to provide instrumental benefits for its citizens is a 
more important concern for constructive patriots than it is for blind patriots. 


Definitions of the Nation 


Another major component of national attachment is the individual’s conception or 
definition of what the nation is. In his influential analysis of the birth of national 
identity, Anderson (1991) casts the nation as an “imagined community” that is 
socially constructed in the mind’s eye of individuals who perceive themselves as 
national members. Most research on national definitions has focused on Anthony 
Smith’s (1991) distinction between “ethnic” and “civic” national identity. Ethnic 
identity is based on a genealogical conception of nationhood that defines the nation 
in terms of supposed common decent and ancestral ties. Ethnic criteria for national 
membership are ascribed by racial/ethnic affiliation and established cultural tradi- 
tions. Group boundaries are impermeable and necessarily exclude individuals from 
other ethnic groups. Civic identity, on the other hand, construes the nation as a 
“legal-political community” of individuals who share “common civic culture and 
ideology” (p. 12). This definition conceptualizes the nation in terms of shared 
political rights and obligations. Unlike ethnic criteria for national membership, 
civic criteria are achievable as they are granted by voluntary commitments to the 
nation’s laws and institutions. Group boundaries are permeable and allow for ethnic 
heterogeneity (at least in theory) as individuals from diverse ethnic groups can be 
national members in good standing. 

It is not immediately apparent how the two conceptions of national identity 
should be related to blind and constructive patriotism. For example, whereas blind 
patriotism is strongly rooted in group identity, it does not necessarily imply a 
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particular conception of the group. However, there are reasons to suspect that blind 
patriotism would be linked more strongly to ethnic identity than to civic identity. For 
one, blind patriotism and ethnic identity both entail a “you’re either with us or 
against us” brand of national allegiance. People high in blind patriotism reject 
individuals who are critical of the nation; people high in ethnic identity reject 
individuals who are from ethnic outgroups. These two sets of individuals often 
overlap as ethnic majorities within the nation usually express stronger national 
loyalty as compared to ethnic minorities who might not be considered full members 
of the nation (Staerklé et al. 2010). 

Civic identity, on the other hand, should encourage constructive criticism of the 
nation that is intended to bring descriptive norms for the nation’s legal-political 
institutions in line with the prescriptive norms for these institutions. Thus, construc- 
tive patriotism should be more strongly associated with civic identity than with 
ethnic identity. 

Research by Rothi et al. (2005) supports these hypothesized relationships. Rothi 
and colleagues found that blind patriotism predicted heightened endorsement of 
ethnic based, “traditional-cultural” criteria for national membership (e.g., British 
ancestry and religious beliefs) but that it was unrelated to endorsement of civic 
criteria for national membership (e.g., the British legal system and the right to vote). 
Constructive patriotism, on the other hand, predicted greater endorsement of civic 
criteria and reduced endorsement of ethnic criteria. In sum, research examining links 
between the three major components of national identity proposed here indicates that 
blind patriotism is rooted in symbolic, identity-based attachment and an ethnic 
conception of the nation, whereas constructive patriotism is rooted in utilitarian- 
based attachment and a civic conception of the nation. 


Patriotic Orientations and Intergroup Conflict 


A key proposition of social identity theory is that groups are necessarily defined and 
evaluated in relation to other groups (Tajfel 1978). Individuals derive positive self- 
evaluation from group membership to the extent that they compare the ingroup 
favorably to other relevant groups. Positive group identity then is inextricably linked 
to intergroup comparisons that favor the ingroup over outgroups. The inherent 
connection between group identification and intergroup discrimination raises the 
perennial question in the national identity literature that began this chapter: Does 
patriotism engender hostility toward other groups? This question has been a central 
focus of research on blind and constructive patriotism. 

Studies that have examined the relationship between patriotism and intergroup 
conflict have focused on two major types of hostility toward outgroups: militarism 
and anti-immigrant attitudes. Research on militarism demonstrates unequivocally 
that blind patriotism predicts increased support for aggressive military policies and 
actions. Positive relationships between blind patriotism and support for general use 
of military force have been found in studies conducted in Italy (Schwartz et al. 
2010), South Korea (Oh et al. 2009), and the United States (Oh et al. 2009; Schatz 
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and Staub 1997). Research in the United States also showed that blind patriotism 
predicted heightened support for the war in Iraq (Golec de Zavala et al. 2009; 
McCleary et al. 2009; McFarland 2005; Sahar 2008) and the war in Afghanistan 
(Sahar 2008). The strength of these relationships is striking: Over half of the 
correlations between blind patriotism and militarism reported in these studies were 
at or above 0.60. In contrast, research has found that constructive patriotism is either 
negatively related or unrelated to support for the general use of military force (Oh et 
al. 2009; Schatz and Staub 1997). Constructive patriotism also predicted reduced 
support for the war in Iraq (Golec de Zavala et al. 2009; McCleary et al. 2009; Sahar 
2008) and was unrelated to support for the war in Afghanistan (Sahar 2008). 

Research also has shown that blind and constructive patriotism predict different 
attitudes toward immigrants and ethnic minorities. Studies conducted in Australia 
(Spry and Hornsey 2007), Finland (Finell and Zogmaister 2015), Italy (Schwartz et 
al. 2010), and the United States (Willis-Esqueda et al. 2016) have shown that blind 
patriotism predicts greater opposition to immigration. Blind patriotism also has been 
shown to predict more rejecting attitudes toward indigenous people in Chile 
(Pehrson et al. 2011), stronger negative affect toward Islamic fundamentalists, 
Middle Easterners, African-Americans, and Jews in the United States (Parker 
2010), and more negative attitudes toward Jews, Germans, and Russians in Poland 
(Golec de Zavala et al. 2013). By contrast, research has shown that constructive 
patriotism predicts more positive attitudes toward immigrants and ethnic minorities 
or that it is unrelated to these attitudes (Golec de Zavala et al. 2013; Pehrson et al. 
2011; Spry and Hornsey 2007; Willis-Esqueda et al. 2016). 

The primary sources of attachment that underlie blind and constructive patriotism 
help to explain why these patriotic orientations predict different attitudes toward 
outgroups. The central importance that blind patriots attach to maintaining positive 
social identity would be expected to engender intergroup discrimination. Because 
personal and group identities are bound together, positive self-evaluation is closely 
tied to comparing the ingroup favorably to outgroups. Research on national identi- 
fication has shown that this comparative orientation predicts more negative outgroup 
attitudes (Mummendey et al. 2001). Findings from a study conducted by Finell and 
Zogmaister (2015) suggest that blind patriots construe national membership itself in 
terms of intergroup competition. Finnish research participants evaluated various 
pictures in terms of how well they symbolized the nation. Blind patriotism predicted 
a heightened tendency to perceive Finland through polarized symbols depicting war 
and sporting competitions. Constructive patriotism, on the other hand, predicted a 
heightened tendency to perceive Finland through nonpolarized symbols depicting 
scenes of nature and benign cultural traditions (the Midsummer festival, Juhannus, 
and the sauna). 

Instrumental attachment should be less likely than symbolic attachment to predict 
intergroup competition as the standards for comparison are self-referential rather 
than other-referential. Improving the nation’s ability to provide tangible benefits to 
co-nationals evokes comparisons of the group’s utilitarian performance in the pre- 
sent relative to its performance in the past and to its desired performance in the 
future. These temporal comparisons of group performance need not elicit intergroup 
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discrimination, and intergroup discrimination does little to enhance group perfor- 
mance. Indeed, group members who value instrumental over symbolic concerns 
should be eager to adopt practices of other nations that would improve the capability 
of the home nation’s systems and institutions. In support of this reasoning, studies in 
the United States have found that instrumental attachment is negatively correlated 
with anti-immigrant attitudes and ethnic prejudice (Schatz and Hickman 2016) and is 
uncorrelated with nationalistic attitudes (Schatz and Lavine 2007). 

The definitions of the nation that underpin blind and constructive patriotism also 
should predict different attitudes toward other groups. As ethnic criteria for national 
membership are inherently exclusive, ethnic identity should engender more rejecting 
attitudes toward immigrants and other outgroups. In contrast, the more inclusive 
nature of civic criteria for national membership should engender more congenial 
attitudes toward other groups. Consistent with these expectations, survey data from a 
variety of countries indicate that ethnic identity usually is positively related to anti- 
immigrant attitudes whereas civic identity usually is negatively related or unrelated 
to anti-immigrant attitudes (e.g., Ceobanu and Escandell 2008; see Pehrson et al. 
2009 for comparisons of findings from individual-level and national-level analyses). 


The Role of Intergroup Threat 


The features of ingroup identification that distinguish blind and constructive patri- 
otism should lead to different perceptions of the intergroup context. The centrality of 
group membership to personal identity among individuals high in blind patriotism 
should make threats to the ingroup highly salient (Leach et al. 2008). Heightened 
sensitivity to threat, in turn, has been shown to engender more hostile and derogatory 
attitudes toward outgroups (Huddy and Feldman 2011; Jackson et al. 2001). 
Researchers distinguish between two broad sources of threat: realistic threat and 
symbolic threat (Stephan and Stephan 2000). Realistic threats are threats to the 
existence, power, and physical well-being of the group such as threats from warfare. 
Symbolic threats, on the other hand, are threats to group identity that stem from 
concern that other groups threaten core cultural beliefs and values of the ingroup. 
Blind patriotism predicts hypersensitivity to both realistic and symbolic threat. 
Studies in the United States have found that blind patriotism predicts heightened 
feelings of vulnerability to foreign aggression (Schatz et al. 1999), including threats 
from countries with nuclear weapons and threats from Islamic terrorism (Golec de 
Zavala et al. 2009). Golec de Zavala et al. (2009) also found that perceptions of 
threat mediated the positive effect of blind patriotism on support for military 
aggression. In addition, McFarland (2005) found that blind patriotism predicted 
greater perceived threat from Saddam Hussein’s weapons of mass destruction and 
alleged support of al Qaeda during the week immediately preceding the US invasion 
of Iraq, and that heightened perception of threat mediated the positive effect of blind 
patriotism on support for the invasion. McFarland also found that the relationship 
between blind patriotism and threat was reciprocal, that is, blind patriotism enhanced 
perceptions of threat and perceptions of threat enhanced blind patriotism. 
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Research also has linked blind patriotism with symbolic threats to national 
identity (Schatz and Staub 1997; Spry and Hornsey 2007; Willis-Esqueda et al. 
2016). Spry and Hornsey (2007) found that heightened concern that foreign practices 
threaten the integrity of Australian national culture mediated the negative effects of 
blind patriotism on support for immigration and for providing cultural services for 
immigrants. Willis-Esqueda et al. (2016) found that the perception that the values 
and beliefs of immigrants threaten American national culture mediated the positive 
relationship between blind patriotism and anti-immigration attitudes among White 
and Latino participants. No studies have found that constructive patriotism is 
positively associated with either realistic threat or symbolic threat. In fact, Willis- 
Esqueda et al. (2016) found that for White participants, but not for Latino partici- 
pants, constructive patriotism was negatively related to symbolic threat from immi- 
gration and that the perception of symbolic threat mediated the negative relationship 
between constructive patriotism and anti-immigration attitudes. 


Facing Responsibility for National Transgressions 


Knowing that one’s nation has inflicted undue harm upon others presents a dilemma 
for people who love their country. Conscience dictates that group members accept 
responsibility for the nation’s actions and support attempts to make reparations. 
However, acknowledging the ingroup’s transgressions threatens to undermine pos- 
itive social identity. To maintain positive identity, group members may seek to deny 
the nation’s wrongdoings and to shift the blame for its aggressive actions onto others. 
A growing body of work in psychology has examined the ways that individuals 
respond to this dilemma. 

Blind and constructive patriotism would be expected to predict very different 
responses to national transgressions. The need to defend positive identity in the face 
of ingroup criticism should cause blind patriots to disavow national misconduct and 
to justify instances of aggression. Constructive patriots, on the other hand, should be 
more willing to recognize and seek to rectify the nation’s offences against other 
groups. Research on “national glorification” has examined these predictions. Roccas 
defines national glorification as “viewing the national ingroup as superior to other 
groups and having a feeling of respect for the central symbols of the group such as its 
flag, rules, and leadership” (Roccas et al. 2006, p. 700). Roccas et al. (2006) showed 
that national glorification is a unique component of national identity that is distinct 
from the strength of group attachment. These researchers maintain that blind patri- 
otism represents a combination of high national attachment and high national 
glorification, whereas constructive patriotism represents a combination of high 
national attachment and low national glorification. Indeed, research has shown that 
these combinations predict reactions to national transgressions that would be 
expected for blind and constructive patriotism. 

In one study, Roccas et al. (2006) had Jewish Israeli participants read accounts of 
historical events that described harm done by Israel to Palestinians. Participants then 
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completed measures of group-based guilt (e.g., I feel guilty about what happens in 
the events depicted) and exonerating cognitions that would mitigate blame for 
Israel’s actions (e.g., In my opinion, the Arabs brought the event upon themselves). 
National glorification was negatively related to feelings of guilt and was positively 
related to the use of exonerating cognitions, the same responses that would be 
expected for blind patriotism. Strength of national attachment was weakly related 
or unrelated to scores on these measures. However, when national glorification was 
controlled for, national attachment predicted greater guilt and fewer exonerating 
cognitions. Thus, attachment without glorification predicted taking responsibility for 
the ingroup’s transgressions as would be expected for constructive patriotism. 
Research by Leidner et al. (2010) showed that national glorification and attachment 
without glorification also predicted different reactions to mistreatment of Iraqi war 
prisoners perpetrated by the nation’s military (US and British soldiers). National 
glorification predicted greater dehumanization of Iraqis, increased minimization of 
emotions experienced by victims’ families, and fewer demands for justice. In 
contrast, attachment without glorification had no effect on dehumanization or on 
demands for justice, and it predicted less emotional minimization. 

McFarland’s (2005) study of attitudes toward the Iraq war provides direct evi- 
dence that blind patriots are insensitive to the human costs of national aggression. 
Specifically, McFarland found that scores on the blind patriotism scale were nega- 
tively associated with concern for the loss of innocent lives that the war would 
produce. McFarland also found that reduced concern for the loss of lives and 
heightened perception of threat from Saddam Hussein fully mediated the positive 
effect of blind patriotism on support for the attack. This finding suggests that 
patriotism, blind patriotism in particular, begets hostility against outgroups when it 
is fuelled by sensitivity to the threat of harm that others might inflict upon the nation 
and insensitivity to harm that the nation inflicts upon others. 

Other work on national transgressions has attempted to disentangle the effects of 
critical attachment and conventional attachment on group-based guilt. In one study, 
Roccas et al. (2006) had participants list either actual characteristics of Israel that do 
generate feelings of attachment (conventional attachment) or desired characteristics 
of Israel that would generate feelings of attachment but presumably were lacking 
(critical attachment). Participants then completed a measure of group-based guilt 
associated with Israel’s treatment of its Arab minority. Feelings of guilt were 
significantly higher for participants in the critical attachment condition than for 
those in the conventional attachment condition. This finding provides another 
illustration of how the normative conflict model can be used to conceptualize 
constructive patriotism. Listing characteristics that one would like the nation to 
possess but that it does not currently possess would heighten awareness of a 
discrepancy between the nation’s descriptive and prescriptive group norms. Feelings 
of guilt that result from this discrepancy would be expected to motivate support for 
reparations and for other actions that would bring the group’s descriptive norms in 
line with its prescriptive norms. Hopefully, the desire to ward off normative conflict 
also would encourage citizens to oppose acts of national misconduct in the future. 
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Summary and Future Directions 


Table 3 provides a taxonomy of the key concepts and relationships that have been 
examined in this chapter. The table depicts the links between the various features of 
ingroup identification (source of attachment and definition of the nation) and 
intergroup attitudes (perceptions of threat, attitudes toward outgroups, and responses 
to ingroup transgressions) that are associated with blind and constructive patriotism. 
It should be noted that the differences between blind and constructive patriotism are, 
to varying degrees, relative differences. For example, the relationships with the 
sources of group attachment shown in Table 3 should not be taken to suggest that 
blind patriotism is based only on symbolic considerations or that constructive 
patriotism is based only on instrumental considerations. At the same time, research 
indicates that the differences between blind and constructive patriotism are highly 
reliable and are often substantial. Importantly, several studies have shown that the 
relationships of blind and constructive patriotism with other constructs cannot be 
explained by differences in national attachment strength (Golec de Zavala et al. 
2009; Schatz et al. 1999; Sekerdej and Roccas 2016) and that they are independent of 
ideological attitudes such as right-wing authoritarianism (McFarland 2005; Schatz et 
al. 1999; Spry and Hornsey 2007). 

The research literature provides compelling evidence that perceptions of threat 
play an important role in determining how blind and constructive patriotism are 
related to attitudes toward outgroups. An interesting prospect for future research is to 
examine how perceptions of threat affect people’s tendency to adopt a more blind or 
constructive orientation toward the home nation. The spectre of threat from enemy 
aggression would be expected to instill blind patriotic allegiance. McFarland’s 
(2005) finding that heightened perception of threat at the brink of the US invasion 
of Iraq engendered greater blind patriotism supports this contention. Other research 
has shown that perceived threat from terrorism after 9/11 increased support for 
strong national security and for restrictions on civil liberties (Huddy and Feldman 
2011) and that support for these policies is positively related to blind patriotism (Oh 
et al. 2009). If threat strengthens national cohesion and restrictions on free expres- 
sion, it could reasonably be expected to diminish ingroup criticism and dissent. Yet 
calls to back military action and to limit personal freedoms in the face of threat also 
can galvanize acts of political protest. Thus, it may be difficult to predict precisely 


Table 3 Features of ingroup identification and intergroup attitudes associated with blind patriot- 
ism and constructive patriotism 


Perception of | Attitude Response to 
Attachment Attachment National intergroup toward ingroup 
mode source definition | threat outgroups transgressions 
Blind Symbolic Ethnic High Negative and | Disown and 
patriotism hostile justify 
Constructive | Instrumental | Civic Relatively Relatively Accept and 
patriotism low positive and rectify 


peaceful 
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how threat will affect expressions of constructive patriotism. What seems certain, 
however, is that anti-war protests and other acts of dissent will enflame proponents of 
blind patriotism. 

An important focus for future research is to understand the causal nature of the 
relationships that blind and constructive patriotism have with other variables. 
Researchers often conduct mediational analysis to make inferences about causal 
relationships. Mediational analysis tests the hypothesized mechanism(s) through 
which one variable transmits or “mediates” its effect on another variable (see 
Hayes 2013). The mediator that has been tested most often in research on blind 
and constructive patriotism is perceived threat from outgroups. Several studies 
reviewed in this chapter found that perceptions of threat either fully or partially 
mediated the relationship between blind patriotism and hostility toward outgroups. 
For example, Spry and Hornsey (2007) and Willis-Esqueda et al. (2016) showed that 
concern that immigrants threaten national culture mediated the positive effect of 
blind patriotism on anti-immigrant attitudes. These findings suggest (but do not 
prove) that blind patriots oppose immigration at least in part because they perceive 
immigrants as a symbolic threat to national identity. However, the strongest evidence 
for causal effects comes from experimental research, which has been used in only a 
handful of studies on blind and constructive patriotism. A notable example is Roccas 
et al.’s (2006) study which showed that inducing critical attachment to Israel 
generated more guilt about the harm that Israel had perpetrated against its Arab 
minority as compared to inducing conventional attachment to Israel. More research 
needs to be conducted to better understand the causal mechanisms by which blind 
and constructive patriotism affect, and are affected by other variables, particularly 
those related to intergroup conflict. 

The nation is among the most dominant sources of human group identity and 
behavior in the world today. The rapid spread of nationalist fervor and anti-immi- 
grant attitudes across Europe and in the United States affirms the potency of national 
ties. Yet these sentiments evidence not merely a rise in patriotism but a shift in its 
character. They are best countered not by rejecting national loyalty, but by articu- 
lating a more positive vision of national loyalty. Meeting this challenge underscores 
the importance to better understand the different faces of patriotism. 
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Abstract 


This chapter demonstrates how cross-national surveys can be used to examine 
how lay people view patriotism across countries. Using data from four cross- 
national surveys across dozens of countries, it evinces levels of national pride and 
the contexts in which these are higher, namely, in countries whose citizens are 
worse off. In societies that form part of the globalized community, enjoy more 
income equality, and are not subject to the threat of terror or external conflict, 
national pride levels appear to be lower. Analyzing public views of patriotism, it 
seems that it is viewed more positively than negatively in nearly all the countries. 
Majorities, nonetheless, held more positive views of patriotism than minorities. 
The majority/minority variation was directly associated with inclusive policies, 
minorities in more exclusive countries tending to view patriotism more negatively 
than those in more inclusive countries. The benefits of using cross-national 
surveys to discuss patriotism must be viewed in the light of their inherent 
limitations. These are thus also identified and explained. 
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Introduction 


The notion of patriotism has been the subject of much debate amongst political 
theorists and in empirical studies. Normatively, political philosophy is suspicious of 
such particular and limited loyalties to a specific country. Patriotism is perceived as a 
source for bigotry, chauvinism, and conflict, serving as a tool to marginalize and 
exclude minorities from the “circle of we” (Nussbaum 2002). While universal 
principles and skeptical views of patriotism still hold prominence within political 
philosophy over the past two decades, political thinkers have begun to significantly 
reassess the issue of attachment to the nation. These scholars include both liberal 
nationalists, who focus on the cultural component of allegiance to a country (e.g., 
Miller 1995), and promoters of constitutional patriotism, who argue that the cultural 
element should be replaced by a reformulated version of political patriotism, namely, 
constitutional patriotism (e.g., Habermas 1995). Some contend that, functioning as a 
form of “cement” holding diverse societies together, patriotism reduces social 
conflict, increases cooperation and strivings towards social justice, and fosters a 
committed and engaged citizenry. Patriotism is considering as crucial for minority 
integration and social cohesion in the face of increasing diversity (Brubaker 2004; 
Miiller 2007). Patriotism is thus viewed in both negative and positive terms. 

Empirically, while the positive and negative consequences of patriotism and its 
various aspects have been extensively examined, the findings are inconsistent and 
therefore inconclusive. While higher levels of patriotism appear to be related to 
citizen support for paying taxes (Gangl et al. 2015), political participation (Huddy 
and Khatib 2007), and solidarity (de Roojj et al. 2011), they are also linked to income 
equality (Solt 2011). Those who score highly on the patriotism scale are also less 
likely to participate in unconventional forms of political activity (de Roojj et al. 
2011) or tolerate minorities (Blank and Schmidt 2003). These conflicting normative 
and empirical interpretations of patriotism are not surprising in the light of its 
multidimensional character and the fact that “research on patriotism has been marred 
by a confusing array of terms, definitions and expected consequences” (Huddy and 
Khatib 2007, p. 63). 

Rather than seeking to resolve the conflicting conceptualizations and interpreta- 
tions of patriotism, this chapter conducts a cross-national analysis of the way in 
which lay people view patriotism. It capitalizes on the fact that the proliferation of 
cross-national research projects in recent decades has enabled scholars to study 
various aspects of patriotism within diverse political and societal contexts. Numer- 
ous studies use data from cross-national surveys such as the World Value Survey 
(WVS), the International Social Survey Project (ISSP), the European Social Survey 
(ESS), and various other projects to study patriotism. According to Smith and 
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Schapiro (2015), more than 500 studies have been published based on the first two 
ISSP National Identity modules. These cross-national surveys have extended survey 
research beyond Western countries to include areas such as Latin America and post- 
communist states (for a review of cross-national survey projects, see Heath et al. 2005; 
Norris 2009). These projects provide empirical tools for the systematic study of the 
way in which expressions of patriotism — such as national pride or constructive 
patriotism — influence attitudes and behaviors and the relationship between them (e. 
g., de Figueiredo and Elkins 2003; Smith and Kim 2006). Cross-national surveys of 
this type also enable comparative investigation of the ways in which patriotism is 
related to the broader social and political context. They thus help to clarify the extent 
to which immigrants are proud of their host countries (Reeskens and Wright 2014) 
and the degree to which ethnopolitical inequality is reflected in majority and 
minority national pride (Wimmer 2017), for example. 

While they facilitate a description of people’s perceptions of patriotism and a 
comparison of differences between countries, cross-national surveys also suffer from 
limitations. As this volume illustrates, patriotism is a richer concept than any 
measures employed in surveys that can truly grasp. Conceptually, some of the 
measures are occasionally used to study both nationalism and patriotism. The limits 
of the measures are particularly relevant when patriotism is measured across dis- 
similar contexts and the validity and the comparability of the measures used lies in 
doubt (Sapountzis 2008; Latcheva 2011; Sinnott 2006; Meitinger 2018). The 
description provided in this chapter is circumscribed by the available data, only 
being as valid as the measures themselves. Cross-national surveys can nonetheless 
give an account of the levels of some aspects of patriotism (such as national pride) 
across the globe and the ways in which people themselves evaluate patriotism. The 
comparative framework also enables analysis of how these measures of patriotism 
are related to various social and political factors. 


National Pride Across Countries 


This section employs the most common measure of patriotism — national pride — 
based on the question: “How proud are you to be [nationality]?” The response 
options were “very proud,” “quite proud,” “not very proud,” and “not at all 
proud.” This element constitutes one of the basic components of patriotism, serving 
as the most prevalent measure of national pride in several key cross-national surveys. 
According to Moaddel et al. (2008), its usefulness as a tool for cross-national 
comparison derives from its generality. It also exhibits strong correlations with 
other, more complex, measures of patriotism. Although the measurement equiva- 
lence of this single item cannot be determined, the design reflects an attempt to cover 
as many countries as possible. Forming part of numerous studies, the measure 
includes 93 countries and data provided by 153,031 respondents. Not a random 
sample, the latter include over 90% of the world’s population. 

Table | illustrates the patterns of national pride across the countries, presenting 
the percentage of respondents who chose “very proud.” In the majority of countries, 
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Table 1 National pride across the world (percentage of people who are “very proud” of their 
country) 


Qatar 99 Australia 70 Austria 48 
Ghana 94 Ethiopia 69 Singapore 47 
Ecuador 91 Malaysia 67 Indonesia 46 
Mali 90 Greece 67 Bulgaria 44 
Trinidad & Tobago 89 Jordan 66 Albania 42 
Uzbekistan 88 Portugal 65 Italy 42 
Guatemala 88 Nigeria 64 Croatia 42 
Colombia 87 Uruguay 63 Sweden 42 
Thailand 85 Zambia 63 Romania 41 
Philippines 85 Tran 63 Slovakia 41 
Mexico 84 USA 63 Brazil 39 
Burkina Faso 83 Peru 62 Lebanon 37 
Yemen 83 Morocco 62 Russia 37 
Vietnam 81 Kazakhstan 62 Switzerland 37 
Kuwait 81 Argentina 62 Hungary 36 
Libya 80 Poland 62 Czech Republic 33 
Turkey 80 Iceland 62 Belarus 32 
Rwanda 79 Algeria 61 Latvia 32 
Pakistan 79 Spain 59 Belgium 29 
Ireland 77 Tunisia 58 Ukraine 29 
Zimbabwe 77 Kyrgyzstan 55 France 29 
South Africa 77 Finland 55 Bosnia & Herzegovina 29 
Georgia 76 United Kingdom 55 Japan 26 
Armenia 74 Chile 54 Germany 25 
Iraq 73 Slovenia 54 Netherlands 23 
India 73 Macedonia 53 China 23 
Malta 73 Norway 53 Lithuania 23 
Azerbaijan 72 Cyprus 53 Estonia 21 
Canada 70 Luxembourg 52 South Korea 19 
Egypt 70 Denmark 49 Moldova 19 
New Zealand 70 Serbia 49 Taiwan 16 


Source: WVS 2000, WVS 2005, EVS 2008 


more than half the respondents exhibited a strong sense of national pride. Only in 33 
countries did less than half of the sample report being very proud of their country. 

These findings suggest that patriotism constitutes a relatively broad phenomenon, 
more than half the respondents in the majority of countries evincing a high level of 
pride in their nation. A significant variation also existed in the levels of national pride 
across countries, however — ranging from as low as 16% in Taiwan to as high as 99% 
in Qatar. Possible explanations for this variation are adduced in section “What 
Explains the Variations of Patriotism Between Countries? Contextual Explanations 
of National Pride”. 
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How People Evaluate Patriotism 


The previous section provided an overview of a predetermined definition of patriot- 
ism — national pride. While covering numerous countries, this was limited in its 
value. A recent study investigating public perceptions of “national pride” in Ger- 
many, the USA, Mexico, Spain, and the UK evinces a significant variation between 
and across countries. This undermines the validity of employing national pride as a 
proxy for patriotism across countries (Meitinger 2018). While Table | thus presents 
perceptions relating to multiple countries, the precise nature of national pride across 
these remains uncertain. This circumstance highlights our lack of knowledge regard- 
ing the way in which lay people view patriotism. Most cross-national studies ignore 
the question of how people themselves evaluate patriotism: is it a positive or 
negative phenomenon? The Third National Identity Module (2013) of the Interna- 
tional Social Survey Programme affords an opportunity to address this issue, includ- 
ing the question: 

How much do you agree (strongly = 1) or disagree (strongly = 5) that strong 
patriotic feeling in [country]: 


¢ Strengthens [country’s] place in the world. 

* Is necessary for [country] to remain united. 

¢ Leads to intolerance in [country]. 

¢ Leads to negative attitudes towards immigrants in [country]. 


This item facilitates evaluation of whether the respondents believe “strong patri- 
otic feelings” to be positive (helping the country remain united and strengthening its 
world status) or negative (fueling intolerance and negative attitudes towards immi- 
grants). Figure 1 presents the average perceptions of patriotism as positive or as 
negative across the countries. 

The overall view of patriotism tended to be more positive than negative. The 
negative consequences of patriotism were only deemed to be higher in Sweden and 
Spain. In all other countries, the positive overrode the negative aspects. By and large, 
people thus appear to view patriotism more positively than negatively. The figures 
also evince that perceptions of patriotism varied greatly across the countries. In 
Spain, for example, positive perceptions of patriotism were nearly 1.5 points lower 
(on a 5 points scale) than in India. 


What Explains the Variations of Patriotism Between Countries? 
Contextual Explanations of National Pride 


In order to analyze what explains variations in national pride across countries, a set 
of factors — state performance, globalization, social diversity, and conflicts — were 
analyzed. Variations in within-country national pride and the dissimilar effect of 
contextual variables on diverse segments of society in each country prompted us to 
control for three individual-level characteristics — education, age, and income. The 
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Fig. 1 Positive and negative perceptions of patriotism. Notes: Positive patriotism = “patriotic 
feelings towards [country] strengthen [country’s’] place in the world and are necessary for [country] 
to remain united.” Negative patriotism = “patriotic feelings towards [country] lead to intolerance 
and negative attitudes towards immigrants in [country]. 5 = “strongly agree.” (Source: ISSP 2013) 


young and more educated tending to be less attached to their countries, controlling 
for these individual-level variables assured a more precise analysis. A hierarchical 
linear modeling (HLM) approach was employed in order to test whether levels of 
national pride are related to the contextual explanations. The respondents being 
nested within countries, this forms a methodologically appropriate strategy, enables 
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contextual and individual-level explanations to be accounted for simultaneously (for 
details of the contextual measures and the analysis, see Ariely 2017). In other words, 
this method can explain if differences in national pride are related to the contextual 
explanations that are measured at the country level while taking differences in age, 
gender, and education between respondents. Overall, the between-country variation 
in national-pride levels across the 93 countries lay at 17.4%. This indicates the 
relevance of the multilevel analysis (Hox 2010). 

The findings evince that citizens of more developed and globalized countries are 
less likely to be proud of their nation. Figure 2 evinces that, on average, respondents 
in more globalized countries were less likely to display high levels of national pride. 
It also demonstrates that the more globalized countries were usually those that were 
more developed, however. This pattern is in line with the argument that globalization 
undermines feelings of national attachment, people having become global con- 
sumers of goods and information in today’s “global village.” In a wired world, the 
government also no longer serves as the exclusive source of cultural control over its 
citizens and/or territory (Guibernau 2001), the cross-border flow of information 
further impinging upon the sense of a unique national identity. Eric Hobsbawm 
thus argues, for example, that having become “historically less important,” attach- 
ment to one’s nation is likely to cease being a vital political program the more 
“supernational” the world becomes (1992, p. 191). State performance in the form of 
regime (level of democracy) and statehood (failed states) was found to be unrelated 
to national pride when globalization was taken into account. 
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Fig. 2 Patriotism and globalization. (Source: WVS 2000, WVS 2005, EVS 2008) 
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Fig. 3 Patriotism and income inequality. (Source: WVS 2000, WVS 2005, EVS 2008) 


Patriotic sentiments are higher in countries marked by higher levels of income 
inequality. As Fig. 3 illustrates, the greater the income-distribution inequality from 
which a country suffers, the higher the levels of patriotism its citizens display. This 
pattern is in line with the diversionary theory of nationalism (Solt 2011), which 
posits that national sentiments are frequently stoked in an attempt to counteract high 
levels of economic inequality. National sentiments enable citizens to form a sense of 
solidarity irrespective of the unequal conditions they may experience and discourage 
them from challenging country institutions that benefit only the few. They thus tend 
to be promoted by political elites seeking to mask discriminatory governance. 

Citizens of countries that have experienced intense conflict are also more likely to 
be patriotic. The analysis thus further investigated whether patriotism is related to 
conflict. In line with the multidimensional character and lack of agreed measurement 
of conflict, two aspects — mobilization and actual conflict — were examined. Mobi- 
lization of society for conflict (economic resources allocated to the military and 
relatively large numbers of military personnel) was not found to be related to 
patriotism. Citizens of countries exposed to terror displayed higher levels of national 
pride. As Fig. 4 illustrates, this holds true across such widely differing countries as 
Iraq, Colombia, and India. Respondents from countries that have suffered deaths 
from external conflict also evinced higher levels of national pride. 

These findings are in accord with the common argument that wars, conflicts, and 
external threats directly influence the development of patriotism (Cook-Huffman 
2009). Various explanations of this mechanism have been adduced (Korostelina 
2007). According to social-identity theory, the relationship between in-group iden- 
tification and out-group hostility depends on specific social contexts, in-group 
identification, and negative attitudes towards the out-group increasing when clashes 
occur, particularly in zero-sum conflicts (Brewer 2001). Terror-management theory 
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Fig. 4 Patriotism and conflict. (Source: WVS 2000, WVS 2005, EVS 2008) 


posits that people cling to protective worldviews when their lives are threatened, 
regarding their in-group beliefs as ensuring security and safety on the one hand and 
the threatening behavior of “others” as demanding an aggressive response on the 
other. Under such conditions, in-group/out-group distinctions become more pro- 
nounced, willingness to use extreme political measures against the out-group 
increasing (for a review, see Pyszczynski et al. 2003). 


Evaluation of Patriotism Between Majorities and Minorities 


Historically, national sentiment has formed a crucial element in legitimizing the 
authority wielded by the modern nation state, enhancing state taxation capacities, 
fostering obedience to the law, blunting dissent, and mobilizing citizens for combat. 
Many governing elites have sought to achieve political and national unity by 
constructing a common national identity and encouraging national sentiments 
amongst diverse groups (Mylonas 2013). The very emergence of the modern nation 
state is frequently understood as a homogenization process dissolving class, ethnic, 
linguistic, and religious disparities (Tilly 1992). In the face of threats to territorial 
integrity, governing elites have frequently sought to mass-school uneducated 
populations into a coherent shared national identity that supersedes ethnic, family, 
and kinship ties to ensure resistance to alien rule (Darden and Mylonas 2016). 
Commonly serving as a tool for uniting societies, diversionary theory holds that 
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patriotism is frequently invoked to counteract economic inequality between hetero- 
geneous segments (Solt 2011). Enabling citizens to form a sense of solidarity 
irrespective of the unequal conditions they may experience and discouraging them 
from challenging state institutions that benefit the few, patriotic sentiments tend to be 
promoted by political elites seeking to mask discriminatory governance. 

Nation-building has frequently been predicated upon an elite ethnic group that 
establishes itself as constitutive of the nation. When this new national entity joins 
forces with other ethnic, linguistic, and religious sectors, a nation is created 
(Wimmer 2013). National identity thus constitutes the most central form of identity 
in the modern world (Greenfeld and Eastwood 2007). Various strategies have been 
adopted to foster common identity, with diverse outcomes. In France, for example, 
heterogeneous groups have been assimilated into the national core. In Spain, in 
contrast, some groups have preserved their unique nature and status. Traditionally 
homogeneous countries (e.g., Germany) are now becoming highly diverse due to the 
influx of migrants and refugees into Europe. While France has historically succeeded 
in “making peasants into Frenchman,” the recent waves of immigrations have 
created new social and political divisions. Countries are thus characterized by 
diverse types of minorities — territorial, religious, ethnic, linguistic, and immigrant. 

Empirical studies have found evidence for ethnic asymmetry across various 
countries and dissimilar majority/minority settings (Verkuyten and Yildiz 2007; 
Sidanius et al. 1997). An analysis of the differences between core and non-core 
group members across countries yields great variation in patriotism levels. Elkins 
and Sides (2007) employed data from the World Values Survey to capture core and 
non-core group members’ patriotism across 51 countries, examining religious (e.g., 
Egyptian Copts), ethnic (e.g., Turkish Kurds), and linguistic (e.g., Canadian Quebe- 
cois) divides. By and large, minorities generally demonstrate lower levels of national 
pride and attachment than majorities. Thus while 61% of the majorities reported 
being “very proud” of their country, only 42% of the minorities did so. Levels of 
national pride and attachment to the country or ethnic group also diverge signifi- 
cantly across countries, however. In some cases — such as Egypt and Venezuela — no 
disparity at all was evident. In others, however — such as Macedonia and Israel — 
huge disparities obtained. Another study, based on the ISSP National Identity IL, also 
found cross-national variation. Despite the fact that the groups were classified on the 
basis of divergent criteria (US: Blacks, Latinos, and Asians; Norway: non-Euro- 
peans) and different sets of countries were included, the majority only exhibited 
higher levels of national identification in 17 countries (Staerklé et al. 2010). A study 
focusing solely on immigrants vs. nonimmigrants across 29 European nations found 
that immigrants tended to be less proud of their host country, favoring sub- or trans- 
national identification over national identity (Reeskens and Wright 2014). 

While the previous section presented an overview of various contextual explana- 
tions for the levels of national pride, here the focus lies on disparities between 
majority and minority views of patriotism, together with state policies towards 
minorities. This section examined whether any differences obtained between major- 
ities and minorities based on a clear distinction between the core and minority groups 
sufficiently represented in the ISSP National Identity III 2013 sample. The majority 
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and minority groups were categorized in each country on the basis of the respon- 
dents’ ethnic identification, religiosity, citizenship, parent citizenship at birth, coun- 
try of birth, and parent country of birth (for details, see Ariely 2018). 

Overall, divergences existed; these also varied across countries (see Fig. 5). In 
some (e.g., Turkey and Slovakia), the majority tended to evaluate patriotism much 
more positively than minorities. In others, no differences were seen between the 
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groups (e.g., the USA), or minorities favored patriotism more than the majority (e.g., 
Ireland). A hierarchical linear modeling analysis found that, despite the between- 
group variation, majorities and minorities perceived patriotism disparately, minori- 
ties tending to view patriotism less positively than majorities (age, education, and 
gender being controlled for). This finding reflects the different levels of patriotism 
attributed to “ethnic asymmetry” — wherein the majority exhibits higher levels of 
patriotism than those displayed by minorities (Elkins and Sides 2007; Staerkle et al. 
2010; Wimmer 2017). Patriotism thus appears to be favored more by majorities than 
by minorities. 

The study also examined whether institutional policies are related to between- 
country variation in patriotism assessment. In other words, it analyzed whether 
cross-national disparities are associated with policy divergences (measured at the 
country level). To this end, we measured the institutional inclusiveness of minorities/ 
immigrants via the Migrant Integration Policy Index (MIPEX) scale — a cross- 
national collaboration that inquires into and compares cross-national integration 
policies. Constructed by national experts and standardized by Migrant Integration 
Policy researchers, this covers more countries than other indices (Koopmans 2013). 

The analysis found that institutional inclusion was strongly negatively correlated 
with perceptions of positive patriotism (see Fig. 6). The more inclusive a country 
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policy is towards minorities, the less positively patriotism is thus evaluated highly. 
This finding points to the fact that country policies are also related to the way in 
which citizens view patriotism. By and large, the countries that follow this route also 
tend to adopt less coercive approaches towards integration — and vice versa (Banting 
and Kymlicka 2015). 

These findings are in line with studies indicating that inclusive policies are 
associated with a broad conception of national identity (Wright 2011), host members 
being less anti-immigrationist (Weldon 2006; Schlueter et al. 2013; Hooghe and de 
Vroome 2015). Overall, inclusive policies towards immigrants/minorities go hand in 
hand with a more open and broad-based conception of the nation. 

While the previous section focused on differences between countries, this 
addresses the question of whether institutional inclusion is related to disparities 
between majority/minority views of patriotism. Here, the interaction between minor- 
ity group status and the MIPEX index revealed whether the divergences varied in 
accord with institutional policy (for details of the analysis, see Ariely 2018). Figure 7 
presents the results by plotting the MIPEX scores of the aggregate coefficients of 
country-by-country regressions (controlling for age, education, and gender) between 
minority status and positive patriotism evaluation. Minorities in countries with a 
more exclusive policy (e.g., Latvia, Turkey) were more inclined to view patriotism 
more negatively (8 ~ —0.4) than those in countries such as Sweden, Norway, and 
Belgium (/ ~ 0.1). 
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These findings suggest that despite divergences in policies, political institutions 
and policies are routinely regarded as instruments through which political elites 
dictate social norms and attitudes. While in this sense they represent public senti- 
ment, they also reflect variant conceptions of national identity. Inclusive policies 
view the latter in terms of “becoming” rather than “being” (Papademetriou and 
Kober 2012). In traditionally immigrant countries, such as the USA, national identity 
is predicated upon the successful assimilation of minorities (Schildkraut 2011). In 
such settings, where patriotism is not held to be responsible for exclusionary 
attitudes, non-core groups are more likely to regard it in a positive light. Exclusive 
policies, in contrast, are frequently based on a closed and rigid conception of national 
identity, non-core groups thus being far more inclined to disfavor it. 


Conclusions 


Donald Trump’s 2017 inaugural speech championing patriotism — echoed in Marine 
Le Pen’s claim that “patriotism is the policy of the future” — has added further fuel to 
the long-running debate over patriotism. Normatively, while some regard patriotism 
as a Civic virtue, others argue that, as the “last refuge of the scoundrel,” it serves to 
marginalize minorities. Empirically, evidence exists for both the positive effects of 
patriotism (e.g., political participation and tax-paying) and its correlation with 
negative attitudes towards minorities. Some inconsistencies between majorities 
and minorities also obtain in expressions of patriotism. In several cases, minorities 
tend to hold less patriotic feelings than majorities. To date, copious studies have 
measured levels of patriotism and its manifestations across numerous countries, the 
factors that shape patriotic feelings, and the ways in which various dimensions of 
patriotism are related to a broad set of attitudes and behaviors. 

This chapter demonstrates how the use of cross-national survey data sheds light 
on the debate surrounding the concept of patriotism. As noted at the outset, this 
perspective must be viewed in light of its inherent limitations. Patriotism is a 
complex, multidimensional notion that can only be properly understood to the extent 
that the survey measures are valid. While this chapter reviews the use of the most 
common measure — national pride — and explores how people themselves view and 
evaluate patriotism, the conceptual vagueness of the notion must be kept in mind. It 
is unclear whether the measures relate to patriotism or nationalism, few studies 
establishing a clear conceptual distinction between these two phenomena. The use 
of survey questions across such a diverse set of countries also constitutes a cause for 
concern in relation to measurement equivalence: it cannot be conclusively deter- 
mined whether the items are understood in the same way across all the countries. 
More significantly, even were this possible to ascertain, the cross-sectional design 
precludes any determination of causality. Patriotism being perceivable as either/both 
cause and effect in the models employed, the cross-sectional design severely restricts 
theoretical conclusions. 

Despite these limitations, the chapter illustrates how these surveys can add to the 
understanding of patriotism. By and large, the findings clearly indicate that 
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patriotism is viewed more positively than negatively by the public in nearly all the 
countries sampled. Despite the ambivalence towards patriotism in political theory 
and findings relating to the negative consequence of patriotism, the public thus tend 
to believe that strong patriotic feelings are necessary for national unification and 
status rather than being responsible for an increase in intolerance and xenophobia. In 
most countries of the world, the majority of the public also tend to be very proud of 
their country. 

Higher levels of national pride obtain in countries whose citizens are worse off, 
however. National pride levels thus appear to be lower in societies that form part of 
the globalized community, enjoy more income equality, and are not subject to the 
threat of terror or external conflict. These findings support the claim that globaliza- 
tion and development processes reduce the importance of the national bond. In 
general, citizens who have broad access to a wide spectrum of ideas and information 
are less likely to be overly proud of their country. Consistent with previous studies 
(Solt 2011; Shayo 2009), the close correlation between income inequality and higher 
levels of national pride supports the diversionary theory of nationalism. Rather than 
claiming that elites generate national sentiments as a response to the threat posed by 
high levels of economic inequality, however, the most one can say is that income 
inequality and national pride go hand in hand. In line with the “rallying around the 
flag” (Mueller 1973) thesis, exposure to terror attacks and external conflict was 
correlated with higher levels of patriotism. Taking into account the fact that politi- 
cians, pundits, and philosophers frequently describe patriotism as a mandatory 
political commodity, this study suggests that national pride is related to a less 
attractive environment than its advocates tend to assume. 

This study also demonstrates that majorities and minorities diverge greatly in 
their assessment of patriotism. On average across the pooled sample, majorities held 
more positive views of patriotism than minorities. Significant between-country 
variations nonetheless obtained along the majority/minority divide. The majority/ 
minority variation was directly associated with inclusive policies, minorities in more 
exclusive countries tending to view patriotism more negatively than those in more 
inclusive countries. While the research design precludes any claims regarding the 
causal effect of such policies, it determines that in more inclusive policy settings a 
smaller disparity exists between majority and minority perceptions of patriotism. 
The overall between-country differences are also associated with state policy: the 
more inclusive the country, the more negatively patriotism is perceived. 

Patriotism appears to benefit majorities and, to some extent, disfavor minorities. 
Their marginal status inclines minorities to be less convinced of patriotism’s poten- 
tial for promoting unity and more likely to view it as fostering intolerance and 
discrimination. While this result may appear to militate against the claim that 
patriotism can act as a unifying agent in diverse societies, the majority/minority 
disparity is not a static, predetermined phenomenon. Meaningful divergences occur 
when state policies differ, countries with more exclusive policies tending to perceive 
patriotism more positively than those that adopt more inclusive policies. The indi- 
cation that minorities in more inclusive countries are also inclined to regard patriot- 
ism more positively suggests that policy plays an important role in this context. 
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These results may support the claim that inclusive policies serve to reduce the 
gaps between majorities and minorities; patriotism merely acting as a form of glue in 
diverse societies when the nation is predicated upon inclusion (see also Wimmer 
2017). In a recent review, Banting and Kymlicka note that: “Given the intensity of 
this debate, there has been surprisingly little research done on the impact of either 
multiculturalism or civic integration policies on solidarity” (2015, p. 22). The 
present findings provide some empirical support for the assertion that inclusive 
policies directly impact the majority/minority divide. Policies and institutional 
effects are nevertheless long-term factors, shaping political identity via lengthy 
processes such as socialization. 

In conclusion, this chapter demonstrates that exploring public views of patriotism 
can contribute to our understanding of patriotism. The findings indicate a gap 
between scholarly and public understandings of patriotism. In his reflections on 
nationalism and patriotism, Rogers Brubaker observes that: “For many scholars in 
the social sciences and humanities, ‘nation’ is a suspect category. Few American 
scholars wave flags, and many of us are suspicious of those who do” (2004, p. 118). 
In light of the role “strong patriotic feelings” have played in recent events in Europe 
and the USA, this disparity calls for taking public views of the ambivalent concept of 
patriotism into account. The approach adopted in this chapter can also provide an 
understanding of the social context that sustains patriotism — at least to the extent that 
the measures employed herein accurately reflect the concept. 
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Abstract 


Contemporary philosophers see patriotism primarily as an attachment to a coun- 
try expressed in the form of personal loyalty and special concern for that country. 
But some philosophers believe that patriotism is constituted by a constancy in 
love for one’s patria. The latter form of patriotism, it is argued here, provides 
reasons for fighting and killing in defense of one’s patria which the former does 
not. Thus a loving patriot’s killing of armed invaders of her patria is, it is argued, 
analogous to killing in self-defense in at least the following two aspects: the 
armed invaders force the patriot to kill them (i.e., she has no option but to kill) 
and, in defending her patria, the loving patriot is defending something she 
considers as valuable as her own life. Against Rodin it is argued that threats to 
the existence of one’s patria are not easily removable conditional threats analo- 
gous to armed extortion of money; and against McMahon, it is argued that killing 
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soldiers in pursuit of a just cause whose invasion still threatens the existence of a 
patria is not analogous to a (impermissible) murder of a police officer attempting 
to kill a criminal. 


Keywords 
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Introduction 
Dulce et Decorum est pro Patria Mori 


After extolling the hardship young Roman soldiers need to undergo, their skill with 
spear and horse and well as their fierceness in battle, Horace mentions, in passing, 
that it is sweet and glorious (or noble) to die for one’s patria: Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori (Horace 1924, p. 174; Nisbet and Rudd 2004, p. 27). And in the next 
line, he says that even those who flee the fight (for patria) get killed. “Sweet” in this 
line is usually interpreted more broadly as “pleasure-giving” and “glorious” as 
including “being fit and proper” (Moles 2007); “patria” is translated, literally, as 
“fatherland” or in a gender-neutral way as “one’s country.” From the rest of the ode, 
it is clear that the sweet and glorious death comes from or during fighting in a war for 
one’s patria. In this ode Horace does not say that it is sweet and glorious fo fight and 
to kill the enemies of patria; but it is quite clear from the ode that it is the fighting, 
which includes killing, and not only dying while fighting that brings glory. These two 
lines appear to suggest that we have both the Epicurean reasons, the pleasures, and 
the Stoic reasons, the duty (as in the glory), to fight for one’s patria in the knowledge 
that we can die in the fight (Moles 2007). 

Like Horace, a number of distinguished contemporary philosophers — such as 
MacIntyre (1984), Nathanson (2009), van der Hooft (2009), Kleinig (2015), 
Primoratz (2015), and Callen (2010) — also suppose that it is fit and proper, at least 
in some cases, for patriots to sacrifice their life fighting for their patria. Like Horace, 
they too defend a form of patriotism, but, unlike Horace, they do not suggest that it is 
glorious or admirable or pleasure-giving to die for one’s patria. Yet, like Horace, 
most, if not all, of them consider killing enemies in defense of patria morally 
permissible (at least in some cases). This is one reason why patriotism which they 
advocate or defend is of interest to moral theory or theory of ethics. 

Unlike philosophers who go no further than moral permissibility, living patriots, 
like Horace, consider killing enemies, while fighting for one’s patria, not only 
morally permissible but also a patriotic duty. Some may also regard fighting and 
killing enemies as an admirable exercise of patriotic virtue and/or as a demonstration 
of love for one’s patria — provided that in fighting and killing, a patriot shows 
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readiness to die fighting for one’s patria. It is the readiness to sacrifice one’s life for 
the sake of one’s patria that is considered admirable — glorious or noble — and not 
killing and fighting on their own. This seems to be the main point of Horace’s 
famous verse — and this is the reason why this chapter starts with his verse. Other 
poets, for example, Wilfred Owen (1920) and Ezra Pound (1919), strongly disagree: 
for them dying for one’s patria brings no joy nor honor, and Horace’s “dulce et 
decorum est” is only an “old lie.” The controversy over the truth of Horace’s verse is 
not, however, a topic of this chapter. 

This chapter is examining the reasons which patriotism offers to justify killing for 
one’s patria. For this purpose it is assumed that killing for the love of one’s patria 
takes place in the situations in which the patriot killer is showing her readiness to die 
for one’s patria: readiness to die while fighting for one’s patria is an essential or 
necessary aspect of a patriots fighting for her patria. In consequence, if her fighting 
is carried out only via remotely controlled devices — for example, via drones — and at 
no point of fighting she is exposed to the risk of being killed, she is not fighting as a 
patriot should; fighting solely via remotely controlled devices is thus beyond the 
scope of this chapter. 

From this it follows that a patriot is always ready to fight — and kill — under a 
threat to her own life. A person who is killing in her own self-defense is also killing 
under a threat to her own life. The existence of a threat to the life of the patriot killer 
(or potential killer) is thus one — but only one — aspect of the analogy between killing 
in defense of patria and killing in personal self-defense, an analogy that will be 
developed in sections that follow. 

But why are patriotic reasons for killing enemies of patria of any interest for 
ethical theory? Killing people is presumed to be morally impermissible and morally 
wrong; and most contemporary theorists of ethics share a strong moral presumption 
against killing of people (Norman 1995, p. 109). Patriotism offers reasons to believe 
that this moral presumption does not hold universally — that in some cases, it is 
morally permissible to kill people. Of course, patriotism is not unique in this respect 
— homicide in some cases of personal self-defense is generally regarded, both in 
ethical theory and among those unfamiliar with ethical theories, to be morally 
permissible or justifiable (Norman 1995, pp. 121-128). If so, one can then ask: 
Does patriotism offer reasons for killing people which are of the same kind or same 
weight as those offered by ethical theories of killing in self-defense? 

The argument to be developed in this chapter attempts to offer a positive answer 
to this question and to refute the view, put forward earlier by Pavkovié (2007, pp. 
232-233), that killing in self-defense provides no appropriate analogy for killing in 
the defense of patria. Of course, even if one grants that patriotism offers a few 
reasons for killing people which do have moral weight, it does not follow that 
patriotism offers an encompassing ethical theory which offers moral reasons for 
other actions apart from those which are performed in defense of one’s patria. The 
general question of whether patriotism, as a particularistic normative theory, can 
offer reasons for actions which would pass the universal or universalizing tests of 
moral quality is not addressed here; this question is subject to an ongoing scholarly 
debate. In contrast to Nathanson (2009, p. 414), this chapter does not assume that 
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patriotism and its justification for killing in defense of one’s patria need to pass the 
test of acceptability by “rational impartial people.” For living and loving patriots, 
their fighting, dying, and killing in defense of their patria are not subject to the 
approval of “rational impartial people”: they would fight and die out of their love for 
their patria even if such people would disapprove. It is also difficult to see who these 
“rational impartial people” entitled to assess patriotic reasons for action would be. 
Cosmopolitans — people who, by definition, have no attachment to any one patria — 
are certainly not impartial since they, from the outset, regard one’s attachment to a 
patria as having little or no moral weight (Macintyre 1984). 


Patriotism as a Love for One’s Country (Patria) 


All forms of philosophical patriotism — of patriotism advocated by philosophers — 
require of patriots to have an attachment to their patria, and this attachment, it is 
assumed, configures the identity of the person who is so attached. There are, 
however, differences among philosophers-advocates of patriotism regarding the 
nature of this patriotic attachment. In one form of philosophical patriotism, the 
attachment to one’s patria is not, necessarily, an attachment of an emotional kind: 
for a patriot it is sufficient to feel loyalty or allegiance to one’s patria that makes her 
ready to sacrifice at least some of her personal interests for the sake of patria and not 
for any other country or people. This loyalty and special concern may arise from love 
for one’s patria (Nathanson 2009; Primoratz 2015) or may be accompanied by love 
(Kleinig 2015; van der Hooft 2009). In short, the first form of patriotism emphasizes 
loyalty and allegiance to one’s patria and not love. Most contemporary philosophers- 
advocates of patriotism have little if any interest in love for one’s patria and in patria 
as an object of that love; in consequence, most of them endorse the first form of 
patriotism. In contrast, the second form of patriotism requires of patriots to love their 
patria first and foremost; in this form, patriotism is constituted solely by this 
exclusive emotional attachment to one’s patria, an emotion which patriots feel to 
no other country or people or individuals (Callan 2010). In the first form of 
patriotism, patriotic loyalty does not, necessarily, include the readiness to die in 
fighting for one’s patria; one can be a non-emotional patriot, loyal to one’s patria, but 
still decline to fight and die for one’ patria (Kleinig 2015). Not so in its second form 
of patriotism: patriots who love their patria are ready to fight and die for the object of 
their love and this is, indeed, how love for one’s country it understood among loving 
patriots. The second form of patriotism is thus more likely than the first to offer 
reasons for fighting, killing, and dying for one’s patria as the object of patriots’ love. 

In his account of the second form of patriotism, Callan (2010, p. 253) defines 
patriotism as “...constancy in love of country,” where “country” is “a territorially 
concentrated community that extends across generations.” While this country is not 
a State, “. . .patriots believe that the country they love cannot thrive in the absence of 
some form of self-rule....though the form of self-rule they favor need not be 
democratic” (Callan 2010, p. 253). Further, as Callan (2010, p. 254) points out, 
love for one’s country involves “a desire that it sustain some excellence already 
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evinced or realizes the potential for excellence it harbors” and hence “. . .love at issue 
here is about the diachronic . . .orientation . . .[that]. . .is allied with trust and hopes in 
the realization of potentials that may be remote from what is currently evident in the 
beloved.” In Callan’ s view, love of one’s country brings a distinctively emotionally 
charged perspective on one’s country: 


. ..things that might threaten the beloved will evoke a fear or anger that threats to other things 
one values do not; emotional investment in the well-being of the beloved will arouse hopes 
that a more dispassionate viewpoint might dismiss as idle wishes. . ..love will nourish fears 
and anxieties that are hard to keep under rational control, and these are apt to pull us in 
destructive directions... (Callan 2010, p. 254) 

In love of country, natural disaster and war may trigger a sorrow parallel to grief in its 
power to engross us and exact a radical re-direction of our lives. And so for something to 
count as love, it must be internal to the self, something that makes one the distinctive person 
one is. Real love ramifies widely across the choices I make and deeply colors my overall 
affective and interpretive response to the world. When there is nothing left to love there is 
little reason to live. (Callan 2010, p. 255) 


Like most advocates of patriotism, Callan here emphasizes that patriot’s attachment 
to her country — described as love — is a necessary part of patriot’s conception of her 
own self (her identity) and that in this way it shapes the patriot’s conception of the 
meaning and purpose of her life. This is the key aspect of patriotism that enables 
patriots to view a threat to their patria as a threat to their own self and their 
conception of a worthwhile life. 

What does her love for her patria mean to a patriot? Her patria, together with her 
family, plays a central part in her life and her conception of herself. So much so that 
she cannot conceive of herself in any other way. Whenever she thinks of herself, she 
thinks of her as, say, a mother of her children, a daughter of her parents, a spouse, 
and a patriot who loves her patria. It is in this way that she identifies with her patria 
which provides a setting for her whole life. She feels that her patria is her home 
which she prefers to any other region or place; she is often ready to forgo various 
advantages of living and working in other parts of the world, to living at her home, 
her patria. 

Further, as Callan suggests, her love for her patria means that she has a unique 
experience in visiting and contemplating the familiar landscapes and landmarks, 
reading literary works associated with her patria, and interacting with her compa- 
triots. This experience is a blend of joy and pride which has no parallel in any other 
experiences arising from similar kinds of interactions in a non-patriotic setting. In 
everyday work, she feels she is contributing to the well-being of her patria or its 
constitutive community, and this also makes her proud and gives her work a 
particular sense or meaning. 

Finally, she finds herself ready to sacrifice her worldly goods — her money and 
career prospects — for the benefit of the patria and her life, if necessary, in defense of 
the patria. Her readiness to fight and die for her patria thus forms a part of her love 
and attachment to her patria. 

The loyal patriots — within the first form of patriotism — are commonly deemed to 
be reflective and ethical persons who can decide not to fight in the wars which they 
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consider to be lacking in moral qualities; for example, if a war waged by her patria is 
an unjust war — by universal or cosmopolitan criteria of justice — an ethical critical 
patriot can, rightly, refuse to fight in it (Primoratz 2015; Kleinig 2015). And a 
reflective patriot, according to Nathanson (2009), and Kleinig (2015), can refuse 
to fight and die for one’s country even in those wars which may be considered just. 
Readiness to fight and die as an expression of patriotic loyalty appears to be an 
optional extra for loyal and reflective, as opposed to loving patriots. 

In short, loyal/reflective patriots have the capacity to assess the acts of their patria 
using the criteria for assessment which are not linked to their patriotism; and they are 
ready to use those criteria in their assessment of the wars — as well as other actions of 
the government and the people of their patria. 

How does one’s love for one’s country affect the loving patriot’s readiness to 
fight, kill, and die for one’s country and her ability to assess the wars in which she is 
called upon to fight? As Callan points out, love in general leads to the idealization of 
the object of love as well as heightening of other emotions linked to the object, e.g., 
fear and sorrow. While this may interfere with an impartial assessment of the actions 
of the patria or its political authorities, it does not preclude or prevent their assess- 
ment. In fact, if a patria is an idealized object of love, its lover can be more sensitive 
to its actual failings than an unattached observer may be. Be that as it may, a loving 
patriot, on the basis of her conception of patria, is capable of deciding what 
constitutes a threat to the existence of the patria he loves and thus of deciding 
whether to fight or not fight in a war which purports to remove such a threat. For 
the purpose of this assessment, she does not need to appeal to universal moral criteria 
and decide whether, from the point of view of these criteria, that war is just or unjust. 
She can base her assessment on the type of threat that another, allegedly hostile, state 
or government poses to her patria. For example, she can decide that geographically 
distant countries with no capacity to project military power at great distances do not 
and cannot present a threat to her patria. Moreover, she can also decide that a 
neighboring country demanding a piece of territory from her patria presents no 
threat to the existence of patria but only to its current — and contingent — borders. 
In other words, she may decide that her love for her patria is not a love for its current 
borders or territories nor for its interests in distant, nonthreatening, countries in the 
world. And although she loves her compatriots living in other countries, she can also 
decide that her love for such compatriots does not lead her — or justify — her fighting, 
killing, and possibly dying in order to bring those compatriots within the current 
borders of her patria. Her love for her patria is not the same as her love for her 
compatriots living outside it. 

In contrast to a patriot, a nationalist is attached to her nation and its state: her 
nation has to “own” a state of its own (preferably incorporating most of the members 
of the nation and its “historically owned” lands); this enables the preferred nation to 
successfully compete with other nations and their states and thus to assert its 
superiority over or parity with other nations. In competing for or in maintaining 
their status and influence, nations-states wage wars even when their existence is not 
threatened in any way; in contrast to a patriot, a nationalist would be ready to fight, 
kill, and even sometimes die in the wars, such as the ones above, in which a patriot 
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would refuse to fight. A nationalist can be attached to her nation and its state and also 
view the state as her patria; a nationalist thus can be both a nationalist and a patriot; 
in fact, nationalists often tend to conflate these two attachments and worldviews (see 
also Primoratz 2015, pp. 74-75; and Kleinig 2015, pp. 40-42). But a patriot, as we 
have seen, can reject various nationalist attachments and their demands for sacrifice 
for the simple reason that her patria is not a nation nor a nation-state. 

A loyal (and reflective) patriot is not a nationalist either, and, like the loving one, 
she would refuse to fight in many wars of the kind in which a nationalist would be 
ready to fight. Yet a loving patriot may be ready to fight and die even in a defensive 
but hopeless war in which a loyal patriot would refuse to fight. Following the just 
war theory, a loyal and reflective patriot would require of any war in which she 
engages to have a reasonable prospect of success — in this case, of removing the 
threat to her patria. In view of this, she would refuse to fight in a war in which there is 
no such reasonable prospect of success. The loving patriot does not see the prospect 
of failure to win a war as a good ground for refusing to fight: because she loves her 
patria, she would fight even in a war in which her patria is likely to be defeated, 
occupied, and ruled by non-patriots. A loyal patriot may consider this attitude 
irrational and harmful, because it leads to a useless loss of life, to humanity at 
large, as well as to patria itself. In 1939 the Czech and in 1940 the Danish 
government, faced with the invasion and occupation by the Nazi Germany, decided 
that armed resistance would be harmful and ineffective; a loyal patriot, following the 
precepts of the just war theory, would have been likely to agree with this assessment. 
Yet some Czech and Danish patriots fought and killed the occupiers and died in the 
fight; in a case of defense of her patria, a patriot is obliged to follow neither these 
universal precepts nor the orders of her own government (see Pavkovi¢ 2007, pp. 
230-231). In contrast to these two cases, in December 1939, the Finnish army (and 
its patriots) resisted the invading Soviet army although there was no reasonable 
prospect of stopping the invasion by their armed forces; as a result of their resistance, 
a large number of people died, mostly soldiers on both sides, but Finland escaped 
Soviet occupation. This is a case of a war in defense of a patria which we shall 
explore in some detail below. 

In other words, a loving patriot may decide that her love for her patria overrides 
her concern or respect for human life, her own, as well as that of others, in situations 
in which loyal and reflective patriots would not do so. Likewise, adherence to a just 
cause in a just war (e.g., a war against an oppressive regime) overrides, as noted 
below, the respect for human life among those who kill or are ready to kill people in 
pursuit of such a cause. It is a separate question whether, in situations such as those 
above, those who disagree with a loving patriot (e.g., on the grounds of the just war 
theory) are forced to regard the loving patriot or her actions/attitudes unjust and thus 
immoral. In other words, whether the case of our loving patriot above represents a 
case of a conflict of two values, those of a loving patriot and of a universal humanist 
or a cosmopolitan. This question will be explored below. 

In short, a patriot who loves her country/patria, in deciding whether to fight for 
her country, can assess the war her country is fighting without reference to any non- 
patriotic or universal criteria. In consequence, her reasons for deciding to fight — and 
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kill — in a particular war are purely patriotic, since they do not rely on non-patriotic 
criteria of assessment of wars. This is why the reasons of a loving patriot are of 
primary interest for discussion of patriotic reasons for killing in war. In the rest of the 
chapter, we assume the patriot is motivated to fight in wars solely or primarily by his 
love for his patria. 


A War in Defense of One’s Patria: An Outline 


What is then to “fight for one’s country/patria”? Patria is, of course, what a patriot 
imagines it to be: but whatever it is in her imagination, patria is usually conceived as 
a community of people living for generations on a specific territory and aspiring, as 
Callan points out, to a some degree of self-rule. Thus conceived, patria is not 
equivalent to a single state — a patria can share the same state structure with other 
patriae. 

The primary model of a patriotic war is the one in which one’s patria is threatened 
with obliteration by an outside enemy. In Ancient Greece, a number of city-states — 
small patriae — were destroyed by other such states; and Athens and other Ancient 
Greek cities were threatened by destruction during the first Persian War (Christ 2012, 
p. 122). This obliteration involved both the destruction of the infrastructure (build- 
ings, sacred and temporal, agricultural land) and removal, enslavement, and/or 
killing of the population. From this model, one can argue that obliteration of a patria 
may result from the military occupation of patria’s territory, a systematic destruction 
of infrastructure, and/or killing or removal or coercive intimidation of population. 
These violent actions destroy the existing environment and public order, including 
self-rule, in which the community had lived and the necessary conditions for the 
continued life of the community which constitutes that patria. 

Fighting for one’s patria is thus fighting to prevent one’s patria’s obliteration or 
damage, in order to enable that patria and its constitutive community to continue its 
life as before. As a patriot’s love for her patria is, as pointed out by Callan, 
diachronic, the role or place of a particular territorial part of patria in her love for 
her patria may also differ over time. A piece of territory which patriots deemed 
ancestral or essential to their patria in the past may lose this quality over time. In 
post-World War II period, this happened with Alsace and Lorraine (for German 
patriots), and it might have recently happened with Kosovo (for Serb patriots). 
Therefore, one could argue that not all wars fought over a particular territory linked 
with one’s patria in the past or present are or were wars in which the patria itself was 
being defended from obliteration. 

It is perhaps even more difficult for loving patriots to decide whether to fight 
against the invaders who aim not to obliterate a patria or take away a part of its 
territory but only to replace a particular regime in control of a patria with another 
regime which, in their view, would be appropriately just. In such a situation, a patriot 
has to assess whether the invaders, intentionally or not, are likely to obliterate or 
damage her patria and kill and enslave her compatriots. While this is often a difficult 
assessment to make with any certainty, the structure of the attacking state(s), its state 
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ideology, and its past record of militarized conflicts can provide a good basis for 
assessing potential threats to patria. 

Fighting for her patria involves not only readiness to die fighting but also killing 
other people who are threatening patria. What kind of threat is it that they present to 
the patriot and her patria? In an interstate war, these are soldiers or armed agents who 
are invading or preparing to invade her patria with an intent to kill anyone resisting 
their invasion by armed force and to occupy the patria. In short, these are soldiers 
threatening the lives of armed patriots who are ready to resist their armed invasion. 
The patriots know that if they surrender, those who carried arms will be imprisoned 
for an indefinite period of time in conditions which amount to slavery — they will be 
threatened with death if they try to escape. They also know that the invading force 
will impose a government responsible to themselves — thus abolishing any self-rule — 
and that they will imprison or kill anyone who may deemed threatening to the new 
regime. Further, the invading force will suppress a variety of everyday as well 
particular cultural/religious manifestations and institutions, including the media, 
and will remove or destroy important landmarks and impose their own school and 
media programs. These systematic measures are meant to remove the distinctive 
aspects of patria and to incorporate and assimilate her patria into another, previously 
foreign state structure. The overall outcome of invasion is, in her view, the obliter- 
ation of her patria. 

In confronting and fighting the invading soldiers, the patriot is thus aiming to 
remove this threat. In spite of a potential military superiority of the invader, the 
patriot may hope that the systematic resistance will either dissuade the invader from 
occupying the country or if the country is occupied the continued patriotic resistance 
will thwart a forced assimilation into another patria. In the view of our patriot, a 
resisting patria simply cannot be assimilated and by its resistance patria is surviving 
as a distinct patria. 

But how can the patriot know that the soldiers he is fighting aim at the obliteration 
of her patria? The latter may believe that their aim is only to change the ruler and his 
coterie and replace the ruling group with a more just group from the same patria: they 
may believe that in invading the country, they are trying to help its inhabitants and 
that therefore they are doing good. In the academic jargon, they believe that they are 
waging a just war. In armed pursuit of their conception justice, they are ready to kill 
those who do not agree and who resist by armed force: they believe that their cause 
justifies the killing of the resisters — and, at least implicitly, they believe their cause 
justifies their own dying for the cause of justice. In this sense their commitment to 
their cause is, in regard to killing those who confront them, on par with the resisting 
patriots. 

There is however significant asymmetry in the terms of the threat posed in each 
case: first, the invaders intend/threaten to invade someone else’s patria by the force 
of arms and, second, they threaten to kill all who resist their armed invasion. The 
patriots do not intend or threaten to do anything to the potential invaders or their 
patria as long as they do not in fact invade; they only intend to defend their patria 
from armed attack. The patriot’s threat to kill armed invaders of her patria in 
response to their threat to kill any patriotic resisters of their invasion is in this aspect 
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analogous to the threat a potential victim of an armed attack may make to kill in self- 
defense anyone who attacks her with lethal force. 

Among many possible responses of a patriot to the threat of the invaders pursuing 
a just cause, we shall not consider the one in which our patriot refuses to fight armed 
invaders, because she believes that her patria needs a foreign armed invasion in order 
to replace the ruler of her patria. In such a case, she believes that the present ruler 
should be replaced by a (more) just ruler but her compatriots cannot do so by 
themselves. This might have been a view of at least some German patriots in July 
1944, following the failed attempt to assassinate Hitler, or of some Ukrainian patriots 
in 1941 when the Nazi-led armies invaded the Soviet-held Ukraine. In such a 
situation, a patriot may believe — rightly or wrongly — that the damage that her patria 
and her compatriots will suffer will be offset by the benefits to her patria of the 
consequent regime change. Since she believes that the patria she loves will ulti- 
mately benefit from such a foreign armed invasion, she is not resisting it and is not 
ready to die fighting it and is thus of no interest to the present discussion. 

But our patriot can decide to fight the invaders because their attempt to replace the 
ruler will, in her opinion, lead at least to the serious or irreparable damage of her 
patria if not its obliteration. Their military invasion will inevitably provoke armed 
resistance and war, and under these conditions, the invaders will occupy and 
obliterate or damage her patria. In view of this, her and her compatriots’ immediate 
resistance to them may dissuade them from pressing on and occupying the country 
and thus prevent a more serious damage to or the obliteration of her patria. 

Moreover, our patriot can decide to fight the invaders because she believes that 
their leaders (if not the rank and file soldiers) intend to obliterate her patria; she bases 
her belief on the past actions of the leaders of the invading state and their state 
ideology — their ideology justifies the destruction of patriae, and they have in the past 
obliterated patriae which offered no or little resistance to its invasion. 

In short, in these two imagined scenarios, her choice was between not fighting 
and a certain obliteration/damage of her patria or fighting and a possible preservation 
of patria. In these two cases, our patriot can say that she could not choose the 
obliteration of her patria or that this was beyond her capacity of choice; therefore, 
she can say that she had no choice but to fight or that, in that kind of situation, she 
was forced to choose to fight. Analogously, in a case of self-defense, a victim of the 
armed attack is forced to kill the attacker to prevent being killed herself; the victim in 
cases of self-defense had no choice but to kill or was forced to choose to do so. 


A Defense of Patria: Finland in December 1939 


The above two scenarios outline the choices of a loving patriot in at least one 
historical case: the invasion of Finland by the USSR in December 1939. To under- 
stand these choices, one needs to also take into account the historical context of this 
invasion (see van Dyke 1997 and Trotter 2000). In August 1939, Nazi Germany and 
Stalin’s USSR signed the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact which in its secret protocol 
assigned east Poland, the Baltic states, and Finland to the USSR sphere of influence; 
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through their German contacts, the Finnish government became aware of the intent 
of those secret protocols. In September USSR occupied east Poland, while the rest 
was occupied by Nazi Germany; in the Soviet occupation zone, all government 
officials were dismissed, and hundreds of thousands of civilians and soldiers were 
imprisoned or killed. In September and October 1939, the USSR forced Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania to accept Soviet armed forces, deposed the government, and 
imprisoned its top government officials, some of whom later died in prison. In early 
October, the Soviet government demanded that Finland cede a large border territory, 
dismantle its defenses, and allow Soviet military bases on its territory in return for a 
larger territory from the USSR. As a counteroffer, the Finnish government offered to 
cede a smaller territory than the one the Soviets demanded. The Soviet government 
rejected the offer, staged a fake attack on a Soviet border post, and, immediately, on 
30 November launched an invasion on several fronts, aiming to cut Finland in two. 
One day prior to the invasion, the Soviet Union announced the formation of a new 
government of Finland, made of the Finnish Communist Party members residing in 
the USSR, and installed this government in the first town its army occupied. Fierce 
resistance by a small but well-trained Finnish military force prevented the Soviet 
army from occupying or splitting the country. The war ended on 30 March 1940 with 
a peace settlement in which Finland ceded a larger territory than originally 
demanded, comprising 11 percent of its territory and 30 percent of its industrial 
assets. In the war 26,000 Finnish soldiers died, while the estimates of the Soviet dead 
range well over 100,000. Four hundred twenty thousand Finnish citizens moved 
from the ceded area to the rest of Finland, leaving that territory virtually uninhabited. 
At the end of the war, the Soviet-installed government was dissolved, and the 
previous Finnish government and armed forces remained in place in Finland. 

When the Soviet army invaded Finland, a Finnish patriot and his fellow patriots, 
called up to fight the invaders, faced the threat of being killed (unless they surrender) 
and the threat of the obliteration of their patria resulting from the forced change of 
government, the introduction of a Soviet type of control of everyday and cultural life, 
an indefinite imprisonment of large numbers of people, as well as a forced assimi- 
lation to the USSR of the kind imposed on the Baltic states (which, soon after the end 
of the war with Finland, were incorporated into the USSR). Each patriot individually 
could remove the immediate threat of his own death by surrendering, but an 
individual surrender would not remove the threat to his fellow soldiers nor to the 
patria as a whole. In a sense, he (Finnish soldiers were all male) was forced to choose 
between saving his life and leaving the lives of his fellow patriots and the whole 
patria under threat or fighting (and killing) invaders and thus attempting to remove 
the threat of death from his compatriots and his patria. His saving his own life would 
not be an effective way of saving the lives of invading soldiers either: while he would 
not be killing them, they would still be in danger of being killed by other Finnish 
soldiers as well as dying of frostbite and disease (a large number of Soviet soldiers 
died from those causes). 

While surrendering would have a minimal effect on saving lives, except his own, 
his fighting, together with his compatriots, had a chance of preventing the death of 
some of his fellow Finnish soldiers as well as the imprisonment and death of his 
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compatriots and the obliteration of his patria. His fighting, together with his fellow 
soldiers, was likely to increase the number of killed Soviet soldiers. The invasion 
appeared to have forced him to choose, as a patriot soldier, between the life of his 
compatriots and the existence of his patria and the life of invading soldiers. Facing 
the forced choice, his love for his patria and his compatriots and his readiness to die 
for it have left him with no option but to fight and to kill the invading soldiers. In a 
sense, he did not want to choose the option of killing the invading soldiers: it was the 
invading soldiers in this context that forced this particular choice on him. 

In this sense, it will be argued, his killing was analogous to his killing in self- 
defense someone who is threatening and trying to kill him. 


Killing People in Self-Defense and in Defense of One’s Patria 


If someone kills someone else in self-defense, that is, in a situation in which she is 
defending herself from an immediate threat to her life, the killer is not blamed for that 
killing, although as Norman (1995, p. 124) points out, she can indeed feel remorse 
for doing this. This is because, Norman argues, the killer has faced “enforced choice” 
due to the threat to her own life: the person who was threatening to kill her forced her 
to choose, very quickly, between letting herself being killed and killing the person 
who was forcing her to choose this. Under the enforced choice, she could not help 
but to kill: as Norman (1995, p. 128) argues this was a “matter of necessity” — or at 
least this is how the killer and people who empathize with her plight understand it. In 
killing the person threatening to kill her, Norman writes, she was not punishing him 
nor following the dictates of justice but simply preventing herself being killed. 

In self-defense, the situation in which the killer found herself and which she did 
not choose provides a moral justification for the killing: killing in self-defense is 
killing which one did not choose freely and was carried out only to prevent another 
killing. Yet philosophers — in particular those that consider that a person always has a 
choice not to kill other people — have challenged this moral justification of homicide 
in self-defense (Rodin 2002, p. 14). 

The standard philosophical challenge, which Rodin (2002) follows, is to show 
that in some cases in which a threat to life is made, the threat could be removed 
without killing the person making the threat: if you are confronted by an armed men 
in a certain area of New York who says “a dollar or your life,” you remove the threat 
by giving that person the dollar he or she demanded. This argument attempts, first, to 
remove the threat of death, by saying that this is a conditional threat which can be 
easily removed, and, second, to remove the enforced choice between the two lives 
(the life of the one who threatens to kill and her intended victim) and to replace it 
with an apparently rational choice between a dollar and the life of the victim. 

David Rodin believes that the threat faced by a Finnish patriot soldier (and the 
Finnish government) was an analogous conditional threat which was easily remov- 
able. The Soviet government, according to him, confronted its Finnish counterpart 
and its patriots with the demand: “Give us the territory we want or else we shall kill 
anyone who resists our taking the territory” (Rodin 2002, p. 136). Of course, it was 
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not in power of a patriot soldier to give up the territory but in the power of the 
government representing him and others. Perhaps as a sign that he would give up the 
territory, he could have simply surrendered. 

In response to this money extortion argument and its territorial analogue, one can 
point out that extortion threats, against random targets in a public space, are not 
equivalent to death threats and are not deemed to be so. In order for an extortion 
threat to be easily removable, the threat needs to be understood as strictly extortion- 
ist: since an extortionist is primarily interested in money, not in killing, his condition 
— your money or your life — is meant to present an easily removable threat. But if it is 
easily removable, it is not an actual threat to the life of the intended victim but rather 
an instrument of extorting money through fear of uncertain outcome; in order to 
succeed as an instrument for extortion, its victim needs to understand it as an 
instrument of extortion and not as an actual threat to her life. This is easily seen in 
a situation in which the victim does not give the money to the extortionist either 
because she has no money to give or because she rejects the extortion (perhaps 
indicating at the same time that she will resist, by lethal force, any attempt on her 
life). If in such a case of rejected extortion, the extortionist still attempts to kill the 
victim, this is no longer a case of armed extortion but an actual threat to the life of 
victim. In a situation of rejected extortion in which the victim fails to give the money 
and the extortionist then attempts to kill the victim, killing the extortionist would be 
homicide in self-defense, that is, killing an attacker who forced the killer to choose 
between his own life and the attacker’s. Moreover, in some situations the victim may 
not understand the situation as an extortion. For example, a victim, coming from 
another culture or environment, may understood the mugger’s “a dollar or your life” 
not as extortion but as just as a convenient way of distracting her attention so as to 
kill or maim her easier; under such an understanding, the mugger’s utterance plus the 
drawn weapon is taken to be a sign of an actual threat to kill. In keeping with this 
understanding of the situation, if the victim killed the mugger, this would still be 
homicide in self-defense. 

According to the view presented here, armed extortion of money from a random 
target does not constitute, in itself, an immediate threat to the life of the victim of the 
extortion, as long as it is a case of armed extortion. If so, killing the extortionist 
would not be killing in self-defense. But one can still ask: Is it morally permissible to 
kill the extortionist in a case of armed extortion of this kind, instead of handing him 
the demanded money? An argument that it is morally permissible to do so could take 
two forms: one would be to try to show either that this was not merely a case of 
extortion but of an actual threat to kill the victim, regardless of the money transaction 
demanded, or, alternatively, that this case of armed extortion still presented a 
sufficiently grave threat so as to warrant the same response as in a case of self- 
defense (see Rodin 2002, pp. 135-136). Each of these two strategies leaves self- 
defense as the default situational justification for killing other people. 

In the case of the invasion of Finland in 1939, neither side presented the invasion 
on the analogy of an armed extortion of territory, in which the threat to invade would 
be easily removable by giving up a piece of territory, analogous in value to a small 
amount of money. The Soviet general in command of the operation proclaimed to his 
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soldiers that their aim was to “free the Finnish people from the clutches of land- 
owners and capitalists.” (van Dyke 1997, p. 27). In the Soviet official narrative, this 
was defense of their proletarian state (the USSR) from an attack (which was in fact 
faked) of a fascist bourgeois government; this defense required the replacement of 
the Finnish government by a politically and ethically just — that is, a genuine 
proletarian — government. In the official Soviet narrative, this was a just war. The 
Finnish government and soldiers saw the Soviet invasion as an attempt to occupy 
their country, imprison those who are resisting (including the government officials), 
and end its self-rule. In their view, this was an attack aiming to obliterate their patria. 

In any case, the invasion of Finland was not analogous to a case of armed 
extortion of money from a random target (as in a street mugging). It was perhaps 
analogous to an armed invasion of a home with the intention of taking over the 
home, killing any resisting occupants and kidnapping the others. In such a situation, 
the home invaders, surrounding the target home, would arrange a fake gunfire 
allegedly emanating from the home so as to give themselves an excuse for attacking 
the home and would attack from several directions with the aim of overcoming the 
occupants and taking the home (see Pavkovié 2007, p. 224). Both this tactics and the 
previous actions of these home invaders gave good reason to the occupants of the 
home to believe that they are facing either death or kidnapping/slavery and the 
permanent loss of their only home. Under these conditions, they were either forced to 
choose to defend themselves and their home from armed intruders or had no choice 
but to do so. Theirs was a case of self-defense, defense from kidnapping and from 
armed take-over of their only home. 


Is the Analogy of Self-Defense with Defense of Patria Valid? 


Even so, one could argue that the analogy with personal self-defense here fails 
because the goods — one’s patria and the freedom of compatriots — that are defended 
are not on the same scale of values as that of human life. As Norman (1995, p. 137) 
puts it: 


...once you’re dead, you’re dead, and nothing further can then compensate for the loss. This 
is why a threat to one’s life is such as to justify exceptional measures. A threat to the life of a 
political community is not like that. 


The argument here is that once a patria is obliterated and a large number of people 
are imprisoned and dead — as in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in 1940 — one can 
compensate for all those losses in a way that one cannot compensate for the loss of 
life of an individual victim of an armed attack. Leaving aside the question of how 
one can compensate for the death of thousands of civilian prisoners (as in case of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania), how can one compensate for the loss of a patria? 
One can argue that unlike human death, a loss of patria due to foreign occupation is 
not, necessarily, a loss for ever: it is not “final” in this sense. Against this argument 
one can point out, first, that the above situation, a patriot defending patria, is not in 
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position to know whether the potential loss of his patria is going to be final or not. In 
the past some patriae were obliterated forever and had thus died in the way that 
humans die. Further, even in those cases of revived patriae (such as Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania which regained independence in 1991), the damage done to these 
patriae — such as the large human losses and displacements, the degradation of its 
environment, and unwelcome settlement of a large number of non-patriots, people 
who had no love for the patria — is permanent and irreparable. 

In spite of this, one can still argue that the death of a patria and a death of a human 
being are not commensurable for the simple reason that a patria is an entity that can, 
in principle, be revived but a dead human being cannot. A Finnish patriot, like any 
other patriot in a war, is thus facing a choice between the obliteration of a revivable 
patria and his killing of non-revivable human beings. 

This is however not a complete description of his choice: the obliteration of the 
patria involves the kidnapping (imprisonment) of a large number of his compatriots. 
Kidnapping does not have a finality of death — and yet in individual self-defense, 
killing to remove the threat of kidnapping is considered on par with killing to remove 
the threat of death. In other words, even though kidnapping is not analogous to death 
in its finality, it is considered to be a threat of the kind such that its removal justifies 
killing. This may be because kidnapping is equivalent to forced enslavement and like 
enslavement is enforced by a threat of death. Therefore, kidnapping may be viewed 
as a situation involving a threat of death too. 

In view of this, one can say that a patriot is confronted with a threat to the life of 
her patria involving a threat of the enslavement of a large number of her compatriots. 
Fighting in order to remove these threats, she is ready to sacrifice her own life: she 
clearly believes that her life and the lives of her fellow soldiers are worth at least as 
much as the life of patria and the freedom from enslavement. And her killing of the 
invading soldiers for her is a case of forced choice: it is the invading soldiers and 
their leaders who forced her choice. 

As in self-defense, her primary intention was not to kill but to prevent the loss of 
something very valuable to him — as valuable as his own life — and enslavement of 
people close to her. As in a case of self-defense, a patriot soldier can feel remorse for 
her killing, although she was forced to do it. She may also feel pity for the enemy 
soldiers she is killing: their leaders, in her view, use them as instruments in a project in 
which they, the invading soldiers, have no stake and from which they can gain nothing. 


Justice or Patria: What should a Patriot Choose? 


There are other cases in which homicide in self-defense does not appear to be 
morally permissible: if a policeman, trying to stop a criminal from killing others, 
threatens him, the criminal, with death, and the criminal kills the policeman in self- 
defense, this is not a case of justifiable homicide but of murder (McMahan 2009, p. 
14). McMahan (2009, p. 16) argues that attacking or killing a warrior/soldier fighting 
for a just cause, even in self-defense or in the defense of a patria, is in some sense 
analogous to the attacking or killing a police officer performing his duty and 
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protecting innocent victims from lethal attack. In his view, it is morally impermis- 
sible to attack and kill soldiers, “just warriors,” in a war, while they are fighting for a 
just cause. 

But the killing of the police officer in the above case is obviously not only an 
attempt to protect the killer’s own life (an act of self-defense): the killer here has also 
been killing other (innocent) people and wants to continue to do so. His killing of the 
police officer prevents the police officer (a) from performing his duty, enforcing the 
law, and (b) from stopping the killing of other people. These two aspects of the 
killing of the police officer are not, in any way, constitutive of self-defense or 
necessary for it. And yet these are the two aspects of the killing of the police officer 
that make his killing morally impermissible. If so, it is not the act of self-defense that 
is morally impermissible but the murder of the police officer, attempting to perform 
his duty, which has another consequence, that of protecting the life of the killer. 
According to this reading of the above case, it is murder of the police officer that 
results in saving the murderer’s life. 

Where should we now find an analogy between this scenario and that of a war in 
which patriots, defending their patria, kill “just warriors” invading it? The action of 
invasion of a patria, even if regarded as just, is not a case of enforcement of any 
law; even if the ruler(s) of a patria have committed crimes and are deemed to be 
criminals, an invasion of that patria by armed force is not analogous to an attempt 
to arrest criminals and stop their crimes. The “just warrior’s” use of violence/force 
is simply not analogous to the use of lethal force by police officers. Their role is to 
defeat the enemy soldiers, using massive lethal force appropriate to this task; this 
task involves killing anyone who resists them by armed force, destroying instru- 
ments of war, and finally disarming the enemy soldiers, that is, effectively dis- 
mantling their adversaries’ military apparatus. In contrast, police officers use lethal 
force only in specific circumstances in a way which is necessary to stop or prevent 
criminal acts. Stopping and preventing crime is quite a different task, both in its 
objectives and in its use of force, from inflicting a military defeat and achieving 
victory in war. 

Equally importantly, by resisting the armed invaders of their patria, patriotic 
soldiers are not killing, not even threatening to kill, nonthreatening and unarmed 
civilians. They are risking their own life to defend against armed attack something 
that is valuable to them — something that the armed invaders and their leaders 
consider dispensable and liable to destruction if necessary. In defending their own 
values, they are not breaking any laws. And thus their defense of their patria and their 
use of lethal force in their defense is not analogous to a criminal killing or threat- 
ening to kill nonthreatening victims. 

But as noted earlier, a loving patriot could, in some situations, choose not to fight 
the soldiers of another state who are trying to bring about justice in her patria in spite 
of the damage that their armed pursuit of justice can cause to her patria. In fact she 
can make this choice because she loves her patria and does not see any other way of 
bringing justice to her compatriots. If so, she values both justice and her patria and 
for this reason wants her patria to be just even if this requires (in her view) temporary 
damage to the patria. 
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But if she believes that her patria will be obliterated or irreparably damaged by an 
attempt to impose justice on it by armed force, she may be facing a conflict of the two 
values both dear to her: justice and her patria. If she decides for justice and declines 
to resist the foreigners’ invasion carried out for the sake of justice, she will show that 
she cares for (or loves) her patria less than for justice. Her preference for justice is 
then stronger than her attachment for her patria. She is still a loving patriot but a 
patriot with a (greater) love for justice. 

Some contemporary advocates of patriotism — such as Nathanson (2009), Kleinig 
(2015), and Primoratz (2015) — appear to believe that this is the only possible ethical 
preference any reflective or ethical patriot can have: to prefer one’s patria to justice is 
morally impermissible or wrong. This would imply that armed defense of a patria is 
morally wrong if the defense is directed against those who claim to be fighting for a 
just cause (and whose cause is indeed just). Note that in such a scenario, a patriot 
does not have to reject justice or a just cause in war: a patriot defending her patria in 
such a case need not be endorsing injustice. In such a scenario, she believes that the 
life of her patria for her and her patriots is more valuable than any justice imposed by 
force on her patria; at the same time she may be believe that her patria should be just 
or become more just than it is at present. In her view, those who are still intent on 
pursuing justice by armed force are devaluing the worth of her patria — they think it is 
morally permissible to obliterate or damage it, if this stands on the way of pursuing 
justice, however unlikely or imperfectly justice is to be achieved in this case. The 
pursuit of justice in itself is, in their view, more valuable than the continuing 
existence of her patria. This is the view that a loving patriot, defending her patria 
from “just warriors,” is rejecting. 

There are then at least two views on the moral value of patria: the one which ranks 
justice higher than patria and thus allows for the obliteration of patria in pursuit of 
justice and the one which ranks the life of patria higher than that of justice pursued 
by armed force and endangering the existence of patria. How does one decide which 
one is right or wrong? Any criterion of value that one would use to decide between 
the two appears to assume that one of the two values — justice or patria — is overriding 
or more important. If so, such a criterion is not impartial. The criterion of utility — 
which in itself is highly controversial — does not offer a systematic and consistent 
answer to this question. In some cases, an armed pursuit of justice may bring greater 
overall utility (e.g., a smaller total number of deaths), and in others, greater utility 
would be brought by defense of a patria. More importantly perhaps, utility in this 
context would be understood differently by justice-pursuers and by defending 
patriots. Hence it seems difficult to find an impartial decision procedure or a criterion 
which would decide which one of the two views is correct. One reason for this may 
be that the two values — armed pursuit of justice and armed defense of patria — are not 
commeasurable or morally assessable on the same scale (Norman 1995, p. 226). Be 
that as it may, it is far from obvious that the loving patriot’s preference for her patria 
to the armed pursuit of justice which threatens its existence is morally wrong. 

The pursuit of justice is not, of course, the only justifiable reason for military 
invasion of another country: an attempt to save lives of the inhabitants of a country 
who are exposed to the threat of massacres — sometimes called “humanitarian 
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intervention” — 1s another. But if a large number of people in a country are exposed to 
such a threat, this indicates that this country or patria is not functioning and that any 
patria there has already been severely damaged if not fully obliterated. In many such 
cases in which the inhabitants of the country are threatened or subject of massacres, 
the previous patria or patriae have already been obliterated through civil strife (e.g., 
Rwanda in 1994, Khmer Rouge-ruled Cambodia in 1979), and hence foreign 
military intervention aiming to save lives poses no threat to the existence of patria. 


Killing in Defense of a Patria: A Continuing Debate 


The above argument was an attempt to show that at least some cases of defense of 
patria are, in important aspects, analogous to the cases of personal self-defense or 
defense of a homestead and its inhabitants. From this one would like to conclude that 
a patriot’s killing of the invading soldiers is justifiable in the same way that killing in 
personal self-defense is. 

The argument assumes that for a loving patriot, the life of her patria and freedom 
of her compatriots from imprisonment/slavery are measured on the same scale of 
values as human life; the patriot’s readiness to give her life in defense of her patria 
indicates that for her human life and the life of her patria are commeasurable in this 
way. Whether this is so is, of course, a subject of continuing debate. 

In this chapter, it has been argued that in some — but not all — cases, the value of 
justice may conflict with that of the defense of patria and that it may be difficult to 
find an impartial decision procedure which would decide which of the two values is 
morally overriding. This is also a subject of continuing debate: does patriotism 
provide moral reasons for killing people which override the considerations of 
justice? 

In our discussion, a clear distinction has been made between patriotism as a love 
for one’s country (patria) and nationalism as a commitment to a nation and its 
existing or aspiring state. In some cases of interstate wars, it is not easy to draw 
this distinction partly because the existence of the state which is under armed attack 
is often necessary for the continued life of a patria and its constitutive community. In 
such situations, in order to defend its patria and its continued life, a patriot is forced 
to defend the state under attack. If that state, enabling her patria’s life, were not under 
attack, the patriot may have no reason to support or defend its governing structures 
(e.g., he may reject the type of regime and its practices). Patriotism does not 
necessarily entail the support for the regime ruling in the patria, and fighting for 
one’s patria is not, necessarily, fighting in support of that regime. Contrary to 
Pavkovic’s (2007) earlier view of patriotic motivation, it is not specific political 
views or preferences that motivate loving patriots to fight and kill for one’s patria but 
their love of their patria. This enables them to persevere in their fight for their patria, 
even if their political preferences, over time, change: the constancy of their love for 
their patria is impervious to changes in their political preferences or views. 
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This chapter explores how wars shape state formation and what role nationalism 
plays in this process. In the first part of the chapter, the author offers a critical 
analysis of the classical and contemporary bellicits theories of state formation. 
Although bellicits offer persuasive arguments about the relationship between 
wars, geopolitics, and state formation, they largely neglect to analyze the internal 
dynamics that mold the nationalist ideas and practices. To counter this analytical 
omission, the second part of the chapter develops an alternative explanatory 
framework centered on the historical dynamics of grounded nationalisms and 
their relationship with war and state formation. The rest of the chapter applies this 
analytical framework to the case study of the nineteenth and twentieth century 
Balkans. 
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Introduction 


Since the end of the WWII, nationalism has mostly been associated with disorder 
and violence. Initially nationalist ideologies were blamed for the rise of fascist 
movements that brought about the most destructive war ever fought on this planet. 
With the collapse of the imperial order in the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, the anti- 
colonial nationalisms were held responsible for the disarray and protracted brutal 
conflicts witnessed throughout Asia and Africa. The violent collapse of communist 
federations in 1990s and genocide in Rwanda firmly established the popular per- 
ception of nationalism as an extremist and violence-prone ideology. More recently 
the global rise of nativist and populist movements defined by pronounced hostility to 
immigrants has reinforced this image of nationalism as a force of darkness. How- 
ever, nationalism is rarely if ever a direct cause of violence. More often than not 
nationalism emerges as an indirect consequence of larger structural changes includ- 
ing the making, breaking, and reshuffling of states. In this chapter, I explore how 
warfare shapes state formation and what role nationalism plays in this relationship. 
The first part of the paper offers a review of the classical and contemporary bellicit 
theories of state formation. These theories interpret nationalism through the prism of 
warfare and geopolitics while largely neglecting the internal social dynamics of 
nationhood. Hence, in the second part of the paper, I provide a critical analysis of the 
bellicist approach and also offer a brief outline of an alternative explanation that 
centers on the historical development of grounded nationalisms and its relationship 
with war and state making. The final two parts of the paper explore the strength of 
the main argument using the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Balkans as a case 
study. 


Warfare and Making of Nation-States: The Bellicist Perspective 


Charles Tilly is now universally regarded as the progenitor of the war makes states 
thesis. His highly influential early articles (Tilly 1975, 1985) and the more compre- 
hensive book dealing with this topic (Tilly 1992) have become classics in the field. 
However, Tilly was certainly not the first scholar who articulated this idea. The 
plethora of the late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century German and Austrian 
thinkers have already formulated similar arguments and have also applied this 
analytical framework to understand the long-term patterns of state formation. 
Hence, Austrian sociologists Ludwig Gumplowicz (1899) and Gustav Ratzenhofer 
(1881) developed theories that linked state formation to warfare. In their interpreta- 
tion, the states emerged through the violent conquests whereby the organized groups 
subdued their disorganized neighbors. In a similar fashion, German theorists Franz 
Oppenheimer (2007) [1926] and Alexander Riistow (1980) [1950] argued that 
historically states originated in violence and have also been sustained by violence. 
As Oppenheimer emphasized: “States are maintained in accordance with the same 
principles that called them into being. The primitive state is the creation of warlike 
robbery; and by warlike robbery it can be preserved” (Oppenheimer 1926: 57). 
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However, the most elaborate early model of the violent state formation is Otto Hintze’s 
theory that links the rise of statehood with the development of military organizations. 
More specifically for Hintze (1975 [1908] “all state organisation was originally 
military organisation, organisation for war.” Even the institutions that are today 
perceived to be the epitome of peaceful and institutional regulation of conflicting 
social interests such as the parliaments have their origins in organized violence. In 
several of his studies, Hintze traces the development of the parliamentary systems to 
assemblies of warriors whose membership in a specific political community was 
dependent on their willingness and ability to fight in various wars. By exploring the 
historical dynamics of traditional European institutions including the ancient Greek 
and Roman assemblies, the medieval congregation of warriors, the polity of estates 
structure (Stdndestaat), and other forms of social organization, Hintze surmises that 
the state formation has historically been shaped around two central processes: the 
external ordering of states and the structuring of social classes. In his view both of 
these processes are closely linked to war and are often mutually interdependent in a 
sense that the external conflicts stifle internal animosities and vice versa. 

These original bellicist arguments were developed further by several anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists, and political scientists. In 1970 anthropologist Robert Carneiro 
articulated the circumscription theory that links state formation to the environmental 
constraints and population pressure. His key argument is that “in areas of 
circumscribed agricultural land, population pressure led to warfare that resulted in 
the evolution of the state” (Schacht 1988: 439). Within sociology a number of 
scholars drew on the classical bellicist tradition, and Hintze in particular, to formu- 
late a new war-centric explanations of state formation — Chris Downing (1992), 
Thomas Ertman (1997), John A. Hall (1986), and Anthony Giddens (1986). Several 
political scientists have also embraced this type of explanatory framework including 
Geffrey Herbst (2000) and Mohammed Ayoob (1995). However, it was Charles Tilly 
(1975, 1985) and Michael Mann (1986, 1993, 2012) who developed the most 
influential war-centered theoretical frameworks while also providing the historical 
contextualization to test these explanatory models. Furthermore, unlike the classical 
bellicists who largely neglected to analyze the role of nationalism in this process, 
Mann and Tilly developed influential accounts on the relationship between warfare 
and state making and nationalism. 

For Tilly (1985, 1992), warfare was a principal vehicle of state transformation in 
the early modern Europe. He argues that warfare and the preparation for wars were 
decisive for the development of state institutions, infrastructure, and technology that 
allowed for the greater extraction of resources for wars. Tilly insists that this was a 
complex process that gradually expanded over several centuries involving coercion 
and bargaining between the state rulers and their subjects which ultimately resulted 
in a high concentration of coercion and capital that have proved instrumental in 
waging and winning protracted wars. As wars intensified in the early modern 
Europe, they generated a small number of relatively powerful states which destroyed 
many of their weaker neighbors in the process. These small states and the non-state 
organizations were eventually absorbed by their much more powerful adversaries. 
The end product of this lengthy process was the moder nation-states that acquired 
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enough coercive power, economic capital, and political legitimacy to monopolize the 
legitimate use of violence over the territories under their control. 

This coercive historical process allowed states to mobilize people and resources 
to wage long wars. However, the long-term unintended consequence of this process 
was also the strengthening of states infrastructure, legal system, fiscal capacities, and 
capital accumulation. The states were able to extract more taxes and conscript more 
soldiers, but in exchange, the rulers were forced to expand the political, civil, and 
economic rights to their citizens while also allowing for the development of 
parliamentarism and constitutionalism. Tilly (1992) distinguishes between coercive 
intensive- and capital-intensive pathways of state formation while acknowledging 
that the most efficient states combined the two and experienced the capital-coercive 
path of state development. For example, Brandenburg-Prussia was a typical example 
of the coercive-intensive state formation as the rulers expanded tax intake through 
coercion, while the Dutch United Provinces exemplified a capital intense model 
where bargaining replaced coercion. Nevertheless, Tilly sees France and England as 
benefiting the most from combining the coercive and the capital-intensive systems. 

For Tilly (1996) nationalism is a side effect of state formation which in itself was 
a consequence of intensified warfare. Hence, war has proved to be an impetus for 
state and nation formation. In his interpretation different historical trajectories of 
state formation produced two distinct models of nationalism: the state enforcing and 
the state seeking nationalisms. Whereas the former was a top-down process led by 
the central authorities focused on assimilation and centralization, the latter was a 
bottom-up development led by the elites speaking for the ethnic minority groups 
who developed narratives of national victimhood and resistance to imperial rule. The 
typical examples of the state enforcing nationalisms would be France, Spain, and 
Portugal, while the state seeking nationalisms are associated with the numerous 
“small” national movements including Ireland, Norway, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Slovakia, Croatia, Czech, and so on. 

Although Tilly’s model has received more attention, Michael Mann (1986, 1993, 
2012) has also articulated a powerful theory of state formation that centers on 
warfare and geopolitical competition. For Mann war has been a key catalyst of 
social change and has made state formation possible through the continuous orga- 
nizational expansion. In this context Mann (1986: 112—14) introduces the concept of 
social caging which stands for the capacity of state rulers to enforce organizational 
constraints on individuals including the gradual and progressive curtailment of 
liberty in exchange for the political and social security, military protection, and 
access to some economic resources. The social caging is a structural and historical 
process linked to the ever-increasing organizational capacity of states that is often 
reflected in the development of hierarchical and stratified social organizations and 
centralized political authorities. To fully understand the historical dynamics of war 
and state making, Mann explores four interdependent sources of social power: 
political, economic, ideological, and military. He argues that for much of history, it 
was the military power that proved decisive for the creation, development, and 
destruction of states. However, the success of military power was often dependent 
on other power sources including economics, politics, and ideology. In this context, 
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he differentiates between the despotic and infrastructural powers of the state with 
both developing on the back of war making and war preparations. The despotic 
power stands for the repressive capacities of a state; it is a power over society. In 
contrast infrastructural power refers to state’s ability to penetrate society and imple- 
ment its decisions; it is a power through society. While the despotic power entails 
coercive imposition of rulers’ will, the infrastructural power involves cooperation 
between the state representatives and the citizens. Mann argues that the competitive 
geopolitical context has historically influenced state formation in a sense that wars 
and the preparations for war contributed toward the development of despotic and 
infrastructural capacities of states. Unlike Tilly who largely focuses on the early 
modern Europe, Mann provides a wider comparative historical analysis which 
explores the war and state-making processes throughout the world. Mann shows 
how the intensification of warfare contributed to the chronic fiscal crises which 
ultimately forced the rulers to devise more efficient ways of extracting resources, 
recruits, and servicers from their populations. The ever costly and more destructive 
wars put greater strain on taxes and the military conscription policies and forced the 
rulers to borrow more money from the banks. The unintended consequence of these 
protracted wars was the increase of both despotic and infrastructural powers of the 
state. To finance these wars, the governments had to develop stronger infrastructural 
capacities including more centralized state apparatuses, the bigger and more efficient 
civil service, the larger tax-collecting agencies and exchequers, the professional 
police and military forces, as well as the state-wide legal systems. The preparations 
for war were also instrumental in fostering development of better transport, com- 
munication, and information networks necessary for the effective running of the state 
and waging of wars. Nevertheless, the increase in the infrastructural powers of the 
state also entailed expansion of citizenship rights: the religious toleration, the free 
speech and assembly, political representation and voting rights, as well as some 
social and economic benefits. The states could not recruit and arm their citizens 
without being secure that their citizens will not use these weapons to turn against the 
state. Hence, the increased organizational capacity developed together with increase 
in civil, political, and social rights. 

Mann shares Tilly’s emphasis on war and geopolitical factors as being crucial for 
state and nation formation. However, he develops a more elaborate understanding of 
nationalism. For Mann (1995) European nationalisms grew gradually though three 
distinct historical periods: (a) in the early and mid-eighteenth century, the combina- 
tion of expansive state power, commercial capitalism, and the proliferation of 
discursive literacy among the cultural, political, and economic elites generated 
development of the narrow, elite-based, proto-nations; (b) in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century, the fiscal crises of the state, generated by protracted 
warfare, impelled European rulers to concede some civil rights to the middle classes 
who then gradually became receptive to nationalist ideas already promoted by the 
elites; and (c) with the intensified development of state power and commercial 
capitalism, both of which enhanced the infrastructural capacities of nation-states, 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth century, nationalism became a society-wide 
phenomenon now encompassing majority of population. 
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Hence, for both Tilly and Mann, nationalism was a consequence of wider 
geopolitical changes where the proliferation of warfare stimulated development of 
new forms of polity (nation-state), and it is this new polity formation that ultimately 
gave birth to nationalism. 


Nationalisms, States, and Wars: The Critique of Bellicist 
Perspective 


Both Tilly and Mann provide comprehensive and persuasive explanations which 
demonstrate that state formation and warfare have historically been dependent on 
each other. Nevertheless, both of these, highly compatible, theories of state have also 
been put under scrutiny by the critics. There are four main criticisms of the 
war-centered approach to state formation: 


1. The theory is often criticized for not clearly identifying the causal direction 
between the state and war making (Teschke 2017; Sharma 2017; MaleSevic 
2012, 2019; Centeno 2002). As Teschke (2017: 38) argues, Tilly’s argument is 
tautological as it is not clear what comes first — war making or state formation: 
“the interstate system cannot function simultaneously as the explanandum and the 
explanans — as outcome and the presupposition. It remains therefore unclear how 
Tilly explains the rise of the interstate system and where the locus of causality 
lies. The formula that ‘war made states, and states made war’ retains therefore an 
inescapably circular and tautological ring.” The same criticism is made against 
Mann’s approach as it is not clear whether increased infrastructural powers are the 
consequence or the cause of warfare (MaleSevi¢ 2016). 

2. Other critics question Tilly’s and Mann’s retrospective and deterministic form of 
argument (Spruyt 2017; Teschke 2017; Halden 2017; Laitin 2007). For example, 
Spruyt is highly critical of this approach seeing it as a form of the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fallacy that retrospectively focuses on the “winners” (i.e., existing 
states) while ignoring the historical alternatives: “without explicit comparison 
between successful states and forms of organisation that did not survive, we can 
suggest that failures lacked the attributes of those that survived, but we do not 
know for sure. . .it is equally plausible to argue that shifts in artistic mentality, 
belief systems or economic changes caused the emergence of the state” (Spruyt 
2017: 86). 

3. For some scholars, the war-centered paradigm is too historically structuralist and 
as such ignores the complex and contingent character of agency and individual 
decisions of rulers and other influential individuals and groups (Spruyt 2017; 
Kurtz 2009; Laitin 2007). For example, Kurtz (2009) shows how Peru and Chile 
had a very similar structural conditions for the state development, yet while 
Chile’s elite bargaining ultimately led toward building of an infrastructurally 
stronger state, the large landowners prevented such developments in Peru as 
they feared emergence of the militarized native population. Even the quintessen- 
tial example of the coercive militarist state, Prussia owed its rise less to 
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geopolitical pressures and much more to the compromise between its aristocratic 
elites (Spruyt 2017: 90). 

4. A number of authors see this approach as being deeply Eurocentric and as such 
inadequate for the explanation of the war state relationships in other parts of the 
world. Herbst (2000) explored the sub-Saharan state formation using the 
war-centered approach and concluded that African wars did not aid state-making 
process. Barkawi (2017), Leander (2004), and Reno (2003) have also questioned 
the wars make states thesis arguing that it reflects only the West European 
experience while neglecting the geographical and historical variations. Both 
Holden (2017) and Centeno (2002) argue that Tilly’s theory simply does not 
work in the context of Latin American state-making. For example, the three most 
effective state building projects in South and Central America — Uruguay, Chile, 
and most of all Costa Rica — developed potent state apparatuses without signif- 
icant warfare, whereas the states that experienced much more warfare such as 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, or Peru possess substantially weaker state 
structure. As Holden (2017: 254) points out “by 1920s Costa Rica had allowed its 
armed forces to shrink to the point that the national military establishment could 
be abolished after 1948 civil war with scarcely a word of dissent and replaced 
with a national gendarmerie. Tilly’s dictum would suggest ‘no military, so no war, 
and therefore no state’. But this is exactly the opposite of Costa Rica’s 
experience.” 


Many of these critiques are quite persuasive and identify the weak points of the 
war-centered paradigm. However, they do not necessarily disprove all aspects of the 
war and state-making thesis. The recent scholarship has also revised and further 
developed the original arguments of Tilly and Mann, and these more empirically 
informed studies have highlighted the heuristic potential of the war-centered ana- 
lyses. For example, Jung (2017) and Lustick (1997) have argued that the 
war-centered models are quite successful at explaining the chronic state weakness 
in the Middle East, while Tin-Bor Hui (2017) and Zhao (2015) have demonstrated 
validity of Tilly’s and Mann’s models in explaining the state formation in the 
premodern and early modern China. Others such as Taylor and Botea (2008) have 
applied war-centric thesis to the specific countries such as Vietnam and Afghanistan 
and have found with some refinement and with addition of other variables the Tilly/ 
Mann’s general argument is still valid. 

Hence, the jury is still out on whether the general bellicist argument is applicable 
to different geographical and historical contexts. However, what has not been 
scrutinized properly are the inherent weaknesses of the bellicist’s view of national- 
ism. For both Tilly and Mann, nationalism is only a by-product of the war-state 
nexus. In other words, rather than having any autonomous quality, nationhood 
transpires through the war and state-making processes. Although warfare and state 
formation certainly play significant role in nation formation, they are far from being 
the only causes of this multifaceted process. For one thing, the war-centered 
paradigm tends to ignore or downplay the ideological factors where ideas, values, 
and emotions are secondary to self-interest and other materialist sources of collective 
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action. Thus, Tilly is explicit in his overly instrumentalist view of state and war 
formation (Tilly 1992). Although Mann recognizes significance of ideological power 
in some historical periods, he too privileges military, political, and economic powers 
and sees ideology as playing less of a central role in the twentieth century (Mann 
1993). This view has already been criticized by several scholars who argue that 
ideology and cultural values are as important to social action as are politics, 
economic, and military power (Gorski and Sharma 2017; Brubaker 2010). In this 
context one can analyze nationalism’s ideological power. There is no doubt that 
nationalism is a potent ideological force that has proved capable of mobilizing 
millions of individuals for political action while also developing into a powerful 
doctrine for the legitimacy of political rule. Simply put nationalism has not only been 
central to the state formation but also to proliferation of social movements and 
non-state organizations focused on the political and cultural autonomy, popular 
sovereignty, creation of independent states, and unification of distinct political 
entities into a single polity. Furthermore, the emergence, development, and spread 
of nationalist ideology were crucial in generating a potent social glue that has proved 
effective in bounding different social groups together. As I have argued before, 
nationalism has gradually become the dominant operative ideology of modernity as 
it could offer the grand vistas of collective liberation and emancipation by couching 
its principles in the language of moral rightlessness and by invoking the universal 
ethical parameters of justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity (MaleSevic 2006: 
83-108; 2019: 11-12). Moreover, these wide moral precepts have proved appealing 
to the majority of population in the modern world thus making nationalist ideas 
highly receptive to diverse audiences. In this way nationalism has proved highly 
adept at penetrating different social strata and at linking micro-level solidarities with 
the wider, nation-centric, interpretations of reality. Nationalism is an ideologically 
grounded yet also flexible phenomenon which filled in the ideological gap that war 
and state making created in the early modern world. Hence, whereas the premodern 
empires and patrimonial kingdoms legitimized their existence through the divine 
authority of monarchs and various imperial and religious creeds, the rulers of 
modern nation-states had to justify their right to rule by invoking the principles of 
popular sovereignty, cultural authenticity, or shared moral worth of all its citizens. 
For another thing the bellicist approach operates with overly narrow understand- 
ing of political power. Although both Tilly and Mann emphasize the centrality of 
organizational capacity for the expansion of nationalism in the wake of war and state 
formation, they associate political power with the state and leave little or no room for 
the non-state actors. Nevertheless, the proliferation of organizational capacity in 
modern world cannot be reduced to the states, but it has affected variety of social 
organizations including private corporations, religious institutions, social move- 
ments, political parties, clandestine political and military associations, and so 
on. In fact, the first organizational channels for the spread of nationalist ideas and 
practices were non-state entities: secret revolutionary societies such as Italian 
Carbonari, Greek Philiki Etaireia, or Society of United Irishmen. Although mostly 
small such associations were effective as they operated through the disciplined 
membership organized in a hierarchical cell-based structurers with the clear division 
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of labor. Many nationalist movements utilized private funding and the available 
organizational channels of private guilds, merchant networks, and corporations, 
while others were often supported by the religious institutions such as Catholic 
Church in Poland or the Armenian Orthodox Church in Turkey and Russia. With the 
collapse of imperial structures and composite kingdoms, the nation-state has become 
a key organizational vehicle for the nationalist agitation and institutionalization of 
nationalist habitus, but many non-state organizations remain crucial to success or 
failures of specific nationalist campaigns. In other words in addition to being 
ideologically grounded, nationalism is also an organizationally grounded phenom- 
enon (MaleSevi¢é 2019: 10-11). 

Finally, as the bellicist approach is almost completely centered on the macro-level 
structures, it cannot properly deal with the micro-social dynamics that shapes the 
relationships between nationalism, state formation, and warfare. The sociologists of 
everyday life have demonstrated convincingly that nationalism is not only a struc- 
tural force but something that entails micro-interactional action — the active and 
habitual reproduction of nationhood in everyday banal practices (Billig 1995; Fox 
and Miller-Idriss 2008; Skey 2011). Nationalism is perpetuated through mundane 
activities — from the routine talk practices that take nationhood for granted to 
sporting events, song contests, and beauty pageants to the ritualist enactments of 
nationhood and the everyday consumption of national symbols. The historical 
transition from the world of heterogeneous and deeply hierarchical empires toward 
relatively homogeneous and socially mobile nation-states was not only a structural 
shift, but it also was highly dependent on the micro-interactional grounding of 
nationalism. Thus, one cannot properly explain the relationship between state 
formation, warfare, and nationalism without engaging with this micro-world. It is 
the interplay of increased organizational capacity, greater ideological penetration, 
and the envelopment of micro-solidarities that has made nationalism the dominant 
operative ideology of modernity (MaleSevicé 2006, 2013, 2019). 

To sum up the bellicit perspective is highly relevant and insightful in teasing 
out the complex historical dynamics between war and state formation, but this 
overly instrumentalist, state-centered, and structuralist account cannot adequately 
explain how war and state making shape nationalist discourses and practices. 
Nevertheless, by widening this perspective to include the undercurrents of 
ideological, organizational, and micro-interactional grounding, one can provide 
a more accurate interpretation. Let us now see and illustrate the relevance of this 
argument in a concrete empirical setting — the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Balkans. 


War, State Formation, and Nationalism in The Balkans 


Despite the stereotypical view of the Balkans as a region engulfed by the never- 
ending wars and violence, as I have argued elsewhere, the region has historically 
experienced quantitatively less violence than many other parts of Europe (MaleSevié 
2012, 2019). It is only in the early twentieth century that the Balkan populations 
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became involved in substantial warfare.’ Most wars of this period were extremely 
destructive — the two Balkan wars (1912-13), WWI, the Greco-Turkish war of 
1919-22, the WWII, and the Greek civil war (1946-49). Hence, while the eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century Balkan wars were mostly rare, small-scale, low 
casualty, and short-duration affairs, the early twentieth-century Balkan wars were 
the opposite — the regular, protracted, large-scale violent conflict involving very high 
death rates and enormous destruction. For example, the typical nineteenth-century 
Balkan wars such as the Serbo-Bulgarian war (1885) and Greco-Ottoman war (1897) 
were very small conflicts that lasted no more that few weeks and resulted in minimal 
casualties (cc 1300 and cc 1900 deaths respectively). In contrast, the early twentieth- 
century wars were protracted and devastating conflicts involving enormous casual- 
ties — the death toll of the two Balkan wars was over 150,000 (Singer 1972), while 
the total WWI casualties counted into millions (i.e., Greece 155,000, Serbia 750,000, 
Turkey 2,825,000, Bulgaria 187,500, Romania 586,000, etc.). This staggering 
difference between the two periods allows for the straightforward application of 
the bellicit model. If the argument is that the higher levels of warfare lead to higher 
capacity states, then one would expect that early twentieth-century states in the 
Balkans have benefited greatly from their war experience and as such have been able 
to build powerful state apparatuses. 

However, the historical narrative seems to be much more complicated than this. 
On the one hand, the evidence points that the early twentieth-century Balkan states 
had managed to build a more centralized and more developed state machines than 
their nineteenth-century predecessors. The early and mid-nineteenth-century Bal- 
kans states were puny leviathans. For example, in 1837, the whole Serbia adminis- 
trative apparatus consisted of less than 500 civil servants. Similarly both Greece and 
Bulgaria had a very small civil service at the time of their independence 
(Roudometof 2001). The new states possessed very poor transport and communica- 
tion networks. For example, in mid-nineteenth century, Serbia had only 800 km of 
paved roads, while Greece, which relied more on the naval transport, had only 
168 km of such roads (Roudometof 2001). The Balkan polities also had no railroads, 
factories, and national banks until the second half of the nineteenth century. Since 
overwhelming majority of population were illiterate peasants, the new states had no 
substantive urban centers or towns over 30,000 inhabitants well until the late 
nineteenth century. Their armed forces were small, poorly equipped, and inade- 
quately organized, while their legal systems were largely underdeveloped. Hence, it 
is no surprise that such small and weak states could not wage large-scale wars. 
Instead most of the violent conflicts fought in this period were small-scale affairs. 
This historical experience resembles the Latin American situation where as Centeno 
(2002) and Holden (2017) show small states were engaged in small wars thus not 


‘Even for much of the nineteenth-century wars in the Balkans were very small resulting in minimal 
casualties, the only exception is the Greek War of Independence (1821-9), but this war was largely 
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100,000 casualties were civilians who were massacred by various brigand forces (Roudometof 
2001; Mazower 2000). 
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following the West European trajectory. The nineteenth-century Balkan small con- 
flicts could not and have not created strong polities. Even the most devastating 
Balkan war of the period, Greek War of Independence (1821-9), had no positive 
impact on the development of the Greek state capacity. Nevertheless, since Tilly and 
Mann argue that the state building entails the presence of the large-scale and society- 
wide mobilizing wars, the nineteenth-century Balkan experience cannot really 
disprove their main argument. The true testing ground for the war-centered paradigm 
of state building is the twentieth-century experience. 

The 1912-1913 Balkan wars inaugurated a new period in Southeast European 
history which was characterized by protracted and highly destructive warfare. Unlike 
the small-scale, disorganized conflicts of the previous periods, these wars relied on 
extensive expert planning involving modern armaments, well-trained soldiers, and 
officers that were educated in the most up-to-date military doctrines. As Hall (2000: 
15—18) indicates, the militaries of the small Balkan states were deeply influenced by 
the, at that time, fashionable military doctrine of the French Colonel Louis de 
Grandmaison who advocated the lightening and forceful attacks on the enemy 
forces. The two Balkan wars also involved unprecedented scale of mass conscription 
with Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria capable of mobilizing up to a million soldiers at 
the beginning of the First Balkan War (Pelt 2010; Hall 2000). In addition to 
enormous casualties and destruction brought about by these wars, the winners of 
the Second Balkan War have also managed to substantially expand their territories. 
Thus, the Treaty of Bucharest (1913) divided the territorial spoils of war in a way 
that Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro dramatically enlarged their territories - Mon- 
tenegro by 62%, Greece by 64%, and Serbia by staggering 81%.” The territorial 
explosion also involved enormous population increase with Greece and Serbia 
almost doubling their populations — from 2.7 to 4.4 million and from 2.9 to 4.5 
million, respectively (Hall 2000). 

The same pattern was discernible during the WWI which erupted only a year later 
and resulted in even more devastating death rates and destruction of infrastructure 
and resources. Even though the small Balkan polities had little time to recover and 
integrate new populations and territories within their borders, they were soon 
involved in another mass recruitment wave that generated very large military forces. 
Hence, Bulgarian raised an enormous army involving over 1.2 million soldiers, 
Serbian government managed to mobilize over 700,000 soldiers, Romanian military 
force involved cc 660,000, Greek government recruited around 230,000 soldiers, 
and even tiny Montenegro managed to raise 50,000 strong military force (Tucker 
1996). Just as with the Balkan wars, the outcome of this protracted violent conflict 
was territorial and population enlargement for the winning side with Romania 
benefiting the most (acquiring Transylvania, Dobruja, and Bessarabia), while Serbia 
and Montenegro unifying with the former Austro-Hungarian Slavic provinces to 
establish the large new polity — The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and 
Greece gaining Western Thrace from Bulgaria. Here again the Balkan states had to 
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find the way to integrate new populations and territories while maintaining the 
functioning state apparatuses. Soon after this unprecedented total war, Greece and 
Turkey were involved in yet another large-scale conflict, Greco-Turkish war of 
1919-22 that resulted in over 50,000 deaths and mass mobilizations involving 
over 400,000 soldiers. The direct outcome of this war was the Lausanne Treaty 
that stipulated the so-called population exchange involving over 1,6 million refugees 
and almost complete reordering of population structure. Less than 20 years later, the 
Balkan region was yet again engulfed in another total war — WWII — which claimed 
even more casualties and destruction and the outcome of which was further territorial 
reorganizations. The total rough war-related death tolls for the region amount to 2,5 
million with the populations of Yugoslavia, Greece, and Romania experiencing most 
casualties (cc | million, 700,000, and 500,000, respectively). In Greek context 1945 
was not the end of violence as Greece experienced another civil war that lasted until 
1949 and resulted in another large death toll with around 160,000 killed. The last 
wave of twentieth-century Balkan wars includes the 1990s wars of Yugoslav suc- 
cession which resulted in the break-up of communist Yugoslavia with over 140,000 
fatalities and the creation of seven new independent states. 

There is no doubt that these protracted and destructive wars have shaped the 
Balkan state structures. However, it is less clear that the wars themselves have 
generated powerful and functioning state apparatuses in the region. The Tilly/ 
Mann argument works better in the context of war preparation than the actual waging 
of wars. More specifically if one looks at the state formation before the Balkan wars, 
it is possible to see that all Southeast European polities had experienced substantial 
state development. For example, the late nineteenth- century Balkan governments 
have deliberately modeled their state apparatuses on the Belgian, French, and 
Prussian examples of state centralization and have adopted highly hierarchical 
administrative models of rule (Pippidi 2010). The state administration has expanded 
outside of the capital cities, and the middle range and local systems of administration 
were put in place. By the end of WWI, all Balkan polities boasted huge administra- 
tive class. For example, by mid-1920s, one quarter of all inhabitants of Belgrade 
were administrators and their families (cc 30,000 people). Similarly in 1930s Greece 
and Bulgaria civil servants and their families accounted for a third and a quarter of 
each country’s urban population, respectively (cc 650,000 people) (Roudometof 
2001; Stoianovich 1994). 

The governments have also improved their tax intake and have managed to build 
large military and police forces. For example, in 1903 Serbia possessed a military 
force that was four times larger than it was only 10 years ago, while the Greek officer 
corps grew in just over 20 years (1872-1895) by no less than 240% (Roudometof 
2001). The Balkan states have also invested much more into the development of the 
industrial infrastructure with Romania becoming by 1920s one of the leading petrol 
producers in Europe. There were also substantial improvements in the communica- 
tion and transport infrastructure as governments and private sector embarked on the 
expansion of the road and railroad networks as well as the commercial shipping. 
Hence, in the period between 1885 and 1912, Bulgarian railway lines increased by 
841%, while Greece and Serbia also experienced substantive development with 
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613% and 285% increases, respectively (Lampe and Jackson 1982: 211). All of this 
data indicates that much of state building took place before the major wars erupted. 
Thus, it seems that war preparation rather that war execution played more significant 
role in state making. There is no doubt that the governments of Balkan states 
invested heavily and deliberately into building of the state apparatuses and infra- 
structure. It is clear that early twentieth-century Balkan polities were more potent 
than their early nineteenth-century counterparts. The new polities have increased 
levels of state centralization and have pacified much of their domestic realm. They 
were able to mobilize large sectors of their male population for war and were 
effective in controlling resources and capital to wage these wars. 

However, as I have argued before, this was an uneven modernization that 
privileged coercive and administrative sectors such as the military, police, and 
civil service while underinvesting in most other areas (MaleSevié 2019: 188-212). 
In some respects, the Balkan experience resembles Tilly’s (1992) coercive intense 
pathway of state formation. Hence, the war-centered thesis holds in a sense that war 
preparation contributed to some form of coercive state building. Nevertheless, the 
long-term trajectory of state formation in the Balkans diverges substantially from the 
West European model of war and state making. For one thing, the late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century wars did not create stable, economically prosperous or 
the legal-rational bureaucratic orders in a classical Weberian sense. Instead the 
Balkan polities largely remained weak, patrimonial states beset by corruption, 
nepotism, clientelism, and the low levels of production. Since much of their devel- 
opment was not rooted in the local economies but was overreliant on the short- and 
long-term loans from the foreign (mostly French) banks, the Balkan states accumu- 
lated enormous international debts and high interest rates. Furthermore, the pro- 
tracted warfare had only limited impact on the development of civil society. Both 
Mann and Tilly emphasize that the long-term pattern of state and war making in the 
early modern Western Europe contributed not only to formation of powerful states 
but also vibrant civil societies, robust and independent parliamentary institutions, 
and greater economic prosperity for many groups. However, this did not happen in 
the Balkans. Regardless whether a particular Balkan state ended as a winner or loser 
in the early twentieth-century wars, they all experienced very similar postwar 
situation: economic stagnation, state’s inability to fully collect revenue, weak par- 
liaments and civil societies, decrease in individual liberties, and the entrenchment of 
authoritarian rule. Despite their military successes and substantial territorial expan- 
sion by 1920s, many of the Balkan states were so underdeveloped and indebted that 
they looked more like colonial possessions rather than independent and sovereign 
nation-states (Biondich 2011). 

So why protracted warfare did not create strong states in the Balkans? The main 
problem with the bellicit thesis is that it overemphasizes macrostructural, materialist, 
and geopolitical variables while largely ignoring the internal causes which generated 
different social dynamics in the Balkans. Hence, in order to show why intense 
interstate wars did not generate infrastructurally strong polities in Southeast Europe, 
one has to explore the role of ideological power and nationalism in particular while 
also analyzing the micro-social dynamics of Balkan societies. 
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Nationalism and Social Order in the Balkans 


Despite the conventional views that see early nineteenth-century Balkans as the 
cradle of nationalist uprisings, this ideological doctrine was in fact almost 
completely underdeveloped in the region until early twentieth century. If one 
conceptualizes nationalism as an ideology that “rests on the popularly shared 
perceptions and corresponding practices that posit the nation as a principal unit of 
human solidarity and political legitimacy” (MaleSevié 2013: 75), then the early 
nineteenth-century movement in the Balkans had little or anything to do with 
nationalism. The direct legacy of the Ottoman imperial rule was the dominance of 
religious affiliation, kinship networks, and social status over ethnicity. The millet 
system cemented the religious divides within the empire, while the aristocratic 
organization of the state privileged noble lineage over ethnic attachments (Kumar 
2017). In this environment, the early nineteenth-century uprisings such as the First 
(1804-1813) and Second Serbian Uprising (1815-1817) or Wallachian and Cretan 
insurrections of 1821 were much more the expressions of social discontent than any 
coherent nationalist project. 

The same applies to the largest Balkan conflict of the early nineteenth century — 
the Greek war of Independence (1821-29). There is no doubt that some elite 
participants in the conflict were inspired by the West European ideas of popular 
sovereignty, but most participants were motivated by religious and social rather than 
national concerns (Roudometoff 2001, Mazower 2000). While the peasant masses 
had no conception of what a sovereign nationhood is, the elites largely benefited 
from the status quo and were not particularly eager to dismantle the Ottoman order: 
the top Greek Orthodox clergy, wealthy merchant families, and the Ottoman Chris- 
tian administrators (i.e., Phanariots) largely prospered under Ottomans as the leaders 
of churches, trade, banking, administration, and foreign policy. Both the Phanariot 
and Boyar families were often the pillars of this very system enjoying various 
privileges and large-scale estates. The dominant source of collective identity in the 
Balkan peasant societies was local (i.e., clan, kinship, village) and religious (Ortho- 
dox Christianity and Islam) rather than national. Hence, the rulers had to invest 
heavily into nationalization of the masses in order to turn peasants into nationally 
conscious Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, Romanians, and Albanians. Nevertheless, this 
was a very slow and uneven process that took a century or so to fully materialize. 
The very low literacy rates together with the poor educational standards and under- 
developed mass media all mitigated against the nationalist projects. For example, 
even in 1864, just 4.2% of Serbian citizens were literate, while in 1884, in Bulgaria, 
there were only 4.5% literate men and 1.5 literate women. Greece had a bit higher 
literacy rate with 12.5% for men and 6.3% for women (Ekmeéié 1991; Roudometoff 
2001), but this was still far cry from the mass literacy that is necessary for the 
existence of nationalism as sociological reality (Gellner 1983). It is only after the 
independence that the Balkan governments developed policies aimed at the nation- 
alization of their populations. The state budgets for education increased substan- 
tially, and all Balkan states established the pillars of national project — the national 
academies, universities, theatres, opera houses, concert halls, museums, etc. The 
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governments also provided overt and covert support for the irredentist movements in 
neighboring states in order to further their nationalist ambitions and have also 
devised various plans for the territorial expansion (i.e., Megali Idea, Greater Serbia, 
Greater and Unified Bulgaria, Greater Romania, and Ethnic Albania). 

However, the process of turning peasants into good nationalists was extremely 
arduous. Even after decades of intensive state and civil society propaganda, nation- 
alism was largely an elite and middle-class phenomenon that did not penetrate deep 
into the rural area until the early twentieth century. In fact, the state-sponsored 
national projects often did the opposite of what they intended — instead of generating 
greater national homogenization, they polarized societies. The long-term conse- 
quence of the government’s focus on state building was a bloated state apparatus 
that privileged military, police, civil service, and the state intelligentsia. Thus, it was 
no surprise that the members of these professions tended to be highly supportive of 
the nationalist projects. In contrast, other social strata were less enthusiastic about 
the nationalist and expansionist ideas. The majority population including peasantry, 
urban unskilled labor, and some sections of the lower middle class were not 
particularly loyal to their nation-states. For example, peasantry was initially sympa- 
thetic toward the promises made by the new governments about the land distribu- 
tion,° but since the land reform proved to be a failure in most cases, this social strata 
largely remained distrustful of the state representatives. With the ever-expanding 
state apparatuses, the government kept imposing heavy tax burden on small farmers. 
The cash economy forced small farmers to enter the market and seek loans at 
draconian rates thus making them even more impoverished and resentful toward 
the state. The relatively speedy and uneven modernization had a clear winners and 
losers thus generating a deep class polarization with the state employees against the 
rest. These asymmetric structural positions stimulated development of very different 
ideological commitments: while the civil servants, military, police, and state intelli- 
gentsia were in favor of nationalist and expansionist projects, the small farmers, 
unskilled labor, and even lower middle classes favored peasant populism, religious 
conservatism, and anti-statism over nationalism (Pippidi 2010; Stojanovic¢ 2003, 
2017; Roudometof 2001). 

The 1912-1913 Balkan wars together with the WWI contributed toward greater 
nationalization of Balkan societies. However, even at this time, nationalism was 
resented by many peasants. Biondich (2011: 43) shows how many peasants did 
everything to avoid being drafted, and he concludes that “in the period between 1878 
and 1923, when the Balkans experienced some of its worst political violence, the 
bulk of population, the peasantry, still lacked a strong national consciousness.” 
Hence, despite decades of state and civil society indoctrination, nationalism was 
not a society-wide unified force but instead polarized different strata of the same 
society. 


3The Greek and Serbian governments distributed the land to peasants, but in most cases, the land 
plots were too small and as such economically nonviable for decent living. 
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In addition, rather than being fully grounded in the networks of everyday life, 
nationalist ideology was for the most part a top-down, state-sponsored, project. The 
postindependence governments of the Balkans states invested heavily in building the 
ideological infrastructure for the proliferation of nationalist ideas and practices. They 
allocated substantial parts of the annual budget on education and culture much of 
which was aimed at “nationalisation of the masses.” For example, Bulgarian gov- 
ernment increased its budget for education from 1.5% in 1879 to 11.2% in 1911 with 
overall increase of 650% for this period (Biondich 2011: 54: Pippidi 2010: 128). The 
Greek authorities sponsored publications of numerous works that were eager to 
show alleged “unbroken continuity” between the ancient Hellenic world and the 
contemporary Greeks. The pinnacle of this nationalist project was the publication of 
Constantine Paparrigopoulos’s The History of the Greek Nation which appeared in 
six volumes between 1860 and 1877 and which instantly became a compulsory 
reading for all higher education institutions in Greece. The Serbian and Romanian 
governments have also financed similar “patriotic” projects including the theatre 
plays depicting the glorious national past. For example, the repertoire of the Serbian 
National Theatre, established in 1861, was filled with plays centered on mythical 
topics from the national history — “the Great Exodus of the Serbs” (referring to large 
migrations of the Christian Orthodox population from the Ottomans in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century), Milo’ Obili¢é (a medieval Serbian knight), and 
Maksim Crnojevic (a mythical character from the epic poetry) (Stojanovic 2017: 
209-15). The Romanian writers and playwrights were also encouraged to focus on 
the national themes with the depictions of great national heroes such as the medieval 
princes Stephen the Great and Mihai Viteazul among others. The governments have 
also financed publication of school textbooks espousing nation-centered curriculum 
including references to territories which were considered to be a part of nation but 
are “temporarily under foreign control.” Nevertheless, despite this concentrated and 
organized campaign, nationalism was very slow to penetrate majority of population. 
In other words, this ideological offensive was resisted by the citizens who lived 
outside of the main urban centers and who had no professional links with the state. 
Thus, while the civil servants, intellectuals, military and police, and other middle- 
class people were generally enthusiastic about these nationalist projects, the majority 
of mostly peasant population were still largely detached from these grand vistas of 
nationhood. Not only that the small farmers saw no economic benefits from their 
independent small states, but more significantly, the local networks of villages and 
kinship remained disconnected from the national public sphere created in the large 
cities. This disconnect between the nationalist ideology and micro-level solidarities 
was in part caused by the low organizational capacities of the state infrastructure 
(1.e., poor transport and communication networks, low literacy rates, etc.) and in part 
by the inability of the governments to integrate their large rural populations with the 
urban centers. In this context, the dominant nationalist narratives, often framed as 
glorification or memorialization of previous wars, and national traumas such as the 
Kosovo Battle (1389) in Serbian nationalism or the Dance of Zalongo (1803) in 
Greek nationalism had little resonance outside of the urban environments. Rather 
than going along with these, state-sponsored, nationalist campaigns, most peasants 
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remained skeptical toward the state authorities and were often reluctant or even 
hostile toward the expansionist ambitions of the Balkan state governments. For 
example, in 1913, an Austrian high-ranked official described the Orthodox Christian 
rural population in Bosnia as uninterested in political and national issues: the local 
peasant “is atavistically burdened by great suspicion, overall wants to hear nothing 
of newspapers, the efforts of Serb-enthusiasts founder on passive resistance of the 
rural population” (Okey 2009: 213). Similarly when a Greek activist approached 
local population in the villages around Salonika in 1912 asking them whether they 
are Greeks or Bulgarians, they could not comprehend the question: “whenever I 
asked them what they were — Romanoi [Greeks] or Voulgaroi [Bulgarians], they 
stared at me uncomprehendingly. ..Well, we’re Christians — what do you mean, 
Romanoi or Vulgaroi?” (Mazower 2000: 50). Thus, for the majority of population, 
the kinship, clan, and village-based solidarities were still much more powerful 
source of identification than nationalism. Instead of being a wide-reaching social 
glue capable of bridging and integrating micro-level solidarities across the Balkan 
states, nationalism was perceived as a state-imposed project and as such was resisted 
by most of the population. 

The 1912-1913 Balkan wars together with WWI were important catalysts of 
nation building as many peasants were conscripted into the national armies which 
often acted as the effective machines of nationalization. In this process, ordinary 
individuals were taken away from the remote villages and exposed to the coercive 
organizational and ideological apparatus of the nation-state where the military 
hierarchy played an important role in the nation-centric socialization of young 
recruits. Moreover, the micro-level bonds of solidarity forged in the difficult times 
of war fostered greater link between the micro-interactional and the macro-national 
world. The shared experience of suffering and fighting for their lives proved a potent 
mechanism to translate strong micro-level bonds into the mythical narratives of 
sacrifice for one’s nation. The bellicist argument captures well the structural context 
whereby warfare contributes to state making and nation building. However, this 
approach does not account properly for this micro dynamics that helps transform 
shared emotional experiences of fighting and enduring into lasting bonds that 
underpin the nationalist narratives. Rather than being self-evident automatic pro- 
cesses, war making, state formation, and nation building involve complex relation- 
ships between the micro- and macrolevel worlds. 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that the outbreaks of interstate wars are often preceded and 
followed by the intense nationalist propaganda. From the second Boer war 
(1899-1902) to more recent conflicts such as the US invasion of Iraq (2003) and 
Afghanistan (2001) or the Russian Georgian war (2008) and the ongoing conflict in 
Ukraine, the governments of nation-states involved have deployed fervent national- 
ist rhetoric to justify their use of violence. Moreover, the nongovernmental organi- 
zations and the independent mass media have also been at the forefront of these 
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nationalist campaigns. This all may point toward the conclusion that nationalism and 
war are inherently linked. Nevertheless, there is nothing inevitable about this 
relationship. For one thing, wars have been fought for thousands of years without 
any reference to nationalism. The premodern rulers waged wars for territorial 
conquest, for economic resources and slaves, for disputed dynastic claims, for 
broken royal marriage arrangements, for personal insults, and for so many other 
reasons. However, as a distinctly modern phenomenon, nationalism played no 
significant role in warfare until the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
Hence, nationalism could not be present in over 97% of wars waged in human 
history (MaleSevié 2013: 94). 

For another thing, even when it accompanies a specific war, nationalist ideology 
is not necessarily spread equally and fully through a society. In fact, the outbreak of 
war can generate sharp polarizations within societies involved in the conflict where 
some groups fiercely contesting and challenging the established nationalist narra- 
tives. For example, when the German military, following the Ludendorff offensive 
(Kaiserschlacht) in March 1918, was at the brink of victory in WWI at the Western 
Front, the series of mutinies and uprisings throughout Germany indicated that 
many people were unhappy with the ongoing war and the official nationalist 
narratives. Hence, the German sailors revolted and organized a mutiny in the 
several naval ports, while civil unrest speared across Germany leading to the 
overthrew of Hohenzollern monarchy and the establishment of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. Similarly, the majority of Bulgarian rural population lead by the Bulgarian 
Agrarian National Union, a leading political party at that time, fiercely opposed 
Bulgaria’s involvement in the WWI with many peasants rejecting the compulsory 
military draft. 

This complex relationship between war and nationalism is mediated by the state 
as the states wage wars and also utilize nationalism for its political legitimacy. The 
bellicist perspective, as articulated by Mann and Tilly, demonstrates convincingly 
that warfare has historically been a decisive mechanism for state formation. More 
specifically, this approach shows that war and the preparations for war have played 
a crucial role in the creation of European nation state system. It is the intensifica- 
tion of warfare in the early modern period that forced the rulers to increase their 
organizational and infrastructural capacities and reach toward their societies to 
fund and participate in these protracted violent conflicts. The direct consequence 
of these policies was the unprecedented increase of state power and the expansion 
of citizenship rights. Although the bellicists offer convincing account of the 
historical interdependence between war and state-making processes, they have 
less to say about the role of nationalism has in this. In this chapter, I have tried to 
show that rather than being an automatic social glue caused by the war and state- 
making practices, nationalism is a multifaceted phenomenon that can unite but can 
also divide societies. Hence, in addition to developing potent coercive organiza- 
tional capacities, the success or failure of nationalist projects also depends on the 
level of ideological penetration and the ability of social orders to envelop 
the networks of micro solidarity and frame them as society-wide nationalist 
narratives. 
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Abstract 


How does war affect the ties that bind together the members of a nation? This 
chapter examines the connections among compatriots and the effects that war has 
on nationality and patriotism. It considers the ways in which the expectations that 
society has of its members, mediated through institutions as well as shared across 
horizontal civic connections, change and intensify as a result of the pressure that 
war generates. Common conceptions of citizenship, particularly liberal and 
republican ones, are considered in light of the demands that war creates within 
a nation, and some of their limitations in explaining the relations among citizens 
as well as the civic relations to the nation are examines in the unique context of 
war. This chapter focuses on shared fate citizenship, which emphasizes ties 
among citizens, as a productive lens to add to the common focus on identity- 
based conceptions in the analysis of patriotism during war. 
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Introduction: Nationality as Membership, Patriotism as 
Membership in Good Standing 


What is the glue that binds together people of the same nationality? Is it made of 
emotions, of actions, of histories? Is it made of soil and blood? And how does 
wartime affect the nature, and the consistency, of this glue? Among personal 
affiliations, nationality takes a special place. In most cases it is an identifier that 
one is born into; a small (though growing) percentage of the world’s population 
seeks a new nationality through migration. National affiliation stands in complicated 
relations to family ties, tribal histories, ethnicity, religion, and race. It is based on 
procedural aspects regarding one’s eligibility, procedures which are often accompa- 
nied with a slate of burdens and benefits. Finally, national affiliation generates moral 
scrutiny and value judgments, assessing one’s performance as a member of the 
nation. 

These value judgments are at the core of the questions explored in this paper. To 
sustain their ties, fellow nationals differentiate the in-group from the out-group in 
formal terms, but they also evaluate each other’s commitments and contributions. 
These evaluations feed the debates on what it means to be a member of this particular 
nation, what it means to be a good member of this nation, and how the next 
generation of such good members can be cultivated. 

Patriotism is a key aspect in the evaluation of fellow nationals. Patriotism stands 
for the love of country; one of its effects is the elevation of compatriots as individuals 
who share one’s ties with, and love for the nation. If the state is deserving of one’s 
love, and if it generates special emotions, commitments, and duties, those are 
reflected on individuals who share the same relationship with the nation. The love 
of country thus entails some special relations not only with the country and nation as 
the objects of this sentiment but also with those who share it. 

Or does it? In his widely debated article, Goodin (1988) suggested that there are 
various laws which mandate that we treat foreigners better than we do our own 
fellow countrymen. This is part of his discussion of the special duties we may or may 
not have toward our fellow countrymen, duties that make them “special.” Goodin 
denies that we have special duties to our fellow countrymen, as well as the notion 
that special duties of this sort multiply or magnify existing moral duties. He also 
rejects the idea of a mutual benefit society as the basis for special duties, along with 
the suggestion that our special duties arise from the contributions we make to other 
members of our society, and from the benefits we incur from their contributions. 

Goodin (2007) developed the principle of affected interests to describe the ties 
among compatriots and the duties and obligations they entail. His argument brings 
him close to making the case for world government or a global civil society, based on 
the suggestion that decisions taken anywhere can affect the interests of anyone, not 
only those who share the same national borders in which the decision was made. It 
coincides with other arguments for cosmopolitanism (Nussbaum 1996), and in a way 
is a continuation of his earlier argument which focused on the incoherence of 
assigning special moral duties to fellow countrymen. In his earlier work, he con- 
cludes that our fellow countrymen are not so special after all, because the moral force 
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of our special duties toward them is derived from general duties, and thus can be 
overridden in various circumstances by our general duties to humankind. National 
boundaries are thus mere practical devices for distributing general duties that arise 
from our status as human beings. 

This universalist view of affiliation and obligation is attractive in its tidy, coherent 
justification, which takes into account humanity and individualism as the corner- 
stone of our duties. But while it may provide a good approximation of an ideal theory 
of duty, it fails to take into account a host of moral realities that are essential aspects 
of a non-ideal theory. Nationality is a contingent fact rather than a necessary feature 
of the human condition, but its long-standing history, its practical implications, and 
the attachments it supports make it an apparent constant in the contemporary 
political landscape. Hence it makes sense to take it into account in the investigation 
of attachments, affiliations, interests, and political organization. 

Considering affiliations borne of territoriality, history, war, and the constitutive 
stories of nation-building (Smith 2003) generates a view of commitment which is far 
closer to social reality, albeit being much messier. As George Orwell observes in his 
Notes on Nationalism, patriotism for him meant “devotion to a particular place and a 
particular way of life, which one believes to be the best in the world but has no wish 
to force on other people. Patriotism is of its nature defensive, both militarily and 
culturally.” 

This essay’s goal is not to justify national affiliations as laudable or even as 
logically necessary. Rather it begins by accepting the moral reality of nations, and 
the affiliations they generate among fellow nationals. Next, it considers ways to 
formulate citizenship and nationality in democratic societies, particularly during 
wartime, in ways that are supportive of collective goals including survival and the 
maintenance of democracy. The inherent defensiveness of patriotism which Orwell 
identifies is intensified during war, resulting among other things in belligerent forms 
of citizenship which demand stronger forms of loyalty of citizens. Finally it suggests 
that conceptualizing citizenship as shared fate to mitigate some of the wartime 
effects on nationality and patriotism. 


What Makes a Demos? Contested Notions of Citizenship and 
Patriotism 


To begin rethinking the place of national affiliation in our moral landscape, consider 
the common conceptualization of citizenship as an aspect of personal identity. 
Conceptualizing citizenship solely as an aspect of one’s identity is an insufficient 
framework for thinking about national membership, more significantly for the 
current purpose that it fails to address the complex changes in the relations between 
individuals and their democratic state that wartime breeds, which give rise to what is 
dubbed here “belligerent citizenship.” Augmenting the concept of citizenship as 
identity with a vision of citizenship as shared fate can better address the web of 
relations between citizens and state and the interrelations of compatriots, both during 
war and in other times. 
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The delineation of national membership is central to the distribution of its benefits 
and duties. It commonly relies on legal procedures, but those often relate not only to 
facts (such as one’s place of birth) but also to traits that they are meant to signify. 
Most conceptions of democratic citizenship regard it — directly or by implication — as 
an aspect of individual and collective identity. The formulation of citizenship as 
identity stems from the fact that citizenship is a membership-based notion, founded 
on an alliance of an individual with a nation-state. Acquiring citizenship in a nation- 
state is commonly based on either birthright or formal processes of naturalization 
(Shachar 2009), which in turn requires a manifestation of certain forms of worthi- 
ness. Republican approaches to the acquisition of citizenship focus on virtue, history, 
and existing ties to justify the formation of the demos. Liberal approaches focus 
more on procedures and on a vision of actual or implied consent to account for 
membership. This web of virtues, procedures, emotions, and histories (including 
national, ethnic, and racial pasts) is presumed to reflect — or at the very least to 
cultivate — aspects of one’s identity which make her a member in good standing of a 
particular nation. As MacIntyre argued, there is no place to start thinking about the 
political, or to analyze associated living, outside of our national context. For him, 
therefore, the identity citizens share as citizens of a particular nation stands at the 
heart of the moral web of commitments they have to others. MacIntyre claims that it 
is the thickness or robust nature of our national identity and its claim on our sense of 
self which make patriotism unavoidable and provide the basis of our political virtues. 
Understood this way, patriotism constitutes not only of a love of one’s country of 
citizenship but also of a commitment to that country’s good, and, significantly, of 
experiencing membership and belonging to that country as an aspect of one’s 
identity (Nathanson 1993; Primoratz 2013). 

However, understanding citizenship as first and foremost a dimension of one’s 
identity is insufficient and that the conceptual limitations are especially stark during 
war. Regarding citizenship solely as a form of identity fails to recognize the fealty it 
demands to a particular regime as well as the web of connections it generates to the 
other citizens who inhabit it. Moreover, emphasizing citizenship as identity requires 
an assumption, as well as a political insistence, that unity is prioritized over diversity 
(Macedo 2000, p. 3). Many theorists are concerned mostly with the containment of 
diversity within the polity so as to protect the integrity of civic identity. For them the 
definition of citizenship as a form of identity is a helpful response to possible 
challenges from individuals’ affiliation with other subgroups (or supranational 
groups). If citizenship is an aspect of one’s identity, the main threat against desirable 
forms of civic affiliation is diversity, or competing commitments to groups other than 
the nation. Although individuals are assumed to possess a multiplicity of identities, 
their national identity is expected by many republican as well as liberal thinkers to 
trump conflicting demands from other identities. For various ends, most notably 
nation-building, affective attachments to the regime and to fellow citizens serve as 
fundamental prerequisites. Regarding oneself as a member of the nation by identity, 
and not only by virtue of interest or choice, is seen as conducive to cultivating such 
attachments and thus to political cooperation among members of the national 
community. It can support the processes of choosing personal ends and pursuing 
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them within the context of a community, of constructing a public agenda and 
deliberating the desirable ways of advancing it. Additionally it can enhance mutual 
cultural (and other communal) practices that maintain justice and a sense of belong- 
ing. Callan (1997) regards the emotional attachment of citizens to each other as a 
basis for liberal patriotism, which is a condition of liberal justice, or the pursuit of 
just causes within the context of a democratic nation-state (he thus makes a case for 
teaching certain forms of patriotism in public schools). This approach to pluralism is 
part and parcel of “identity citizenship.” It is based on an assumption — an overstated 
one, as was suggested — that national identity should help citizens overcome other 
affiliations. It assumes that affective attachment to fellow citizens should serve as a 
barrier for oppositional demands or even secession by subgroups within the nation- 
state. National identity in its liberal form supersedes other forms of identity, to the 
extent that the various groups and individuals that make up the nation all regard 
themselves as integral and willing parts in it. This liberal conception of identity 
citizenship lies at the heart of liberal nationalism. 

Identity citizenship raises some concerns for a democratic society, most signifi- 
cantly the potential suppression of other forms of membership. While this is a 
general concern, it intensifies during war. Wartime casts a different light over the 
assumptions of identity citizenship that relate to pluralism and diversity. In times of 
war, some aspects of ideological diversity diminishes, and with them the tolerance to 
other forms of diversity and plural memberships. Conceiving of citizenship exclu- 
sively as an aspect of identity, and inculcating this form of citizenship through state 
institutions such as the public education system, threatens to further escalate these 
expressions of belligerent citizenship. To expand on this critique, the next section 
considers the effects of war on national and patriotic affiliation. 


Wartime and Belligerent Citizenship 


A belligerent conceptualization of citizenship often emerges as a response to real and 
perceived threats to national security (see Ben-Porath 2006). Regarded through the 
narrow lens of threat and fear, the first responsibility of the state toward its members 
as it is quickly reconfigured in the public sphere is to protect their lives. Part of the 
emotional attachment to the state which is expressed through patriotism is based on 
gratitude toward the state for the benefits that it provides to its members; wartime 
enhances this aspect of patriotism by generating a stronger expectation of gratitude 
for the protection from external threats that the state offers its members. The 
refocused relationship among fellow nationals relates most significantly in such 
times to mutual support, a sense of shared purpose, and a common struggle to 
persevere. The in-group is defined primarily in national terms, and in opposition to 
national enemies; other forms of membership and affiliation are assumed to be of 
lesser importance and more readily defined as undermining national and patriotic 
causes. 

Belligerent citizenship is characterized by a reinterpretation of key components of 
democratic citizenship, among them participation, unity and solidarity, and public 
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deliberation. Briefly (with further elaboration below) in times of war, the democratic 
commitment to participation takes the form of an emphasis on citizens’ contribution 
to the country rather than on voluntary participation; the broad notion of liberal 
justice as the cornerstone of patriotic unity is largely replaced by support for social 
unity and specific forms of patriotism over a commitment to diversity; consequently, 
instead of a democratic commitment to open deliberation, a stronger expectation 
emerges that citizens support their country and express narrow visions of patriotism. 
In more peaceful times, it is relatively easier to present a dissenting conception of 
patriotism, including a vision of patriotic dissent, as emanating from a commitment 
to the country’s core values and as representing an effort to revive or strengthen the 
country’s “true” self (Archard 1999; MacIntyre 2002). During conflict and war, 
social tolerance toward dissenting voices tends to wane, and is replaced by a stronger 
expectation to express one’s love of country through acceptance of its current 
policies and through participation in mainstream forms of civic engagement. 

The focus on civic participation during periods of conflict or security threats shifts 
from the open and voluntary to the directed and mandated. The measure of civic 
participation is not so much civic engagement as the readiness to contribute to the 
war and the survival effort, and possibly to risk one’s life for the sake of the country. 
The very concept of “the citizen,” revered in peaceful times as the cornerstone of 
democratic practices, is undercut in times of war by its comparison to a more 
powerful one, namely, “the soldier.” The focus of belligerent citizenship on contri- 
bution to the war effort makes the citizen second in rank to the soldier, who actively 
participates in the struggle. The soldier is joined by others who contribute to the 
security effort, or respond to threats: this is what happened to the image of fire- 
fighters and rescue workers for a while after September 11. (Women are often 
characterized through their traditional gender roles as contributing to the war effort 
by supporting the fighters.) The expectations of good citizenship are hence related 
more to committing oneself to performing one’s narrowly conceived patriotic duties 
as constructed through the lens of security threats. 

Belligerent citizenship is also expressed in the overpowering form of patriotic 
unity that ensues from the sense of threat. War and perceived threats on national 
security tend to generate a strong unification response. “This is an attack on all 
Americans,” President Bush said in one of his first responses to the September 11 
attacks. Three days after the attacks, he said “Our people are together, and we will 
prevail.” A sense of solidarity, unity, and a common cause are regarded by political 
psychologists as part of the required attitudes for enduring an intractable conflict. 
These attitudes, prevalent during war, serve as coping mechanisms, supporting 
perseverance through uncertainty and distress (Bar-Tal 1998). The ensuing solidarity 
enables recuperation from the distress that conflict or an attack creates, as it 
strengthens the ability to envision a positive response beyond the vulnerability 
generated by the threat. 

The demand for unity has a simple control mechanism over the public debate, 
encapsulated in the sentiment that “we are all in this together.” The demands for 
patriotic expressions of this form of unity quell the breadth of ideas the public sphere 
tolerates, and not merely because of a cynical exploitation of stress and related 
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feelings. The demand for national unity or avoidance of controversy during war 
seems to be a manifestation of a social need. This demand for unity combines an 
affiliation with compatriots and with the state — it is a compressed version of vertical 
and horizontal citizenship, connecting the individual to others who are in the same 
position, her fellow nationals, and to the leaders and the state who together symbol- 
ize the spirit of endurance and common struggle (Kiwan 2008, pp. 113-114). 

The suppression of deliberation and consequently an attenuation of the public 
debate further characterize belligerent citizenship. During wartime deliberation and 
disagreement are sometimes presented as threats to the security effort, and the more 
real and pressing the security threat becomes, the narrower the limits of acceptable 
perspectives in public discussions. In situations of a protracted conflict, the public 
agenda tends to be focused around security issues, and range of views deemed 
relevant or reasonable narrows. There are fewer subjects that are perceived as worthy 
of public discussion, and fewer perspectives that are regarded as deserving repre- 
sentation in the public debate. 

Even in times of a controversial conflict, when large parts of society do not 
subscribe to the patriotic unity expected in times of war, or fail to join the rally 
around the flag, patriotism is stressed in the public debate more forcefully. It is the 
role of the dissenting parties to prove themselves still entitled to be fellow nationals, 
and they face an ongoing struggle not to be described as unpatriotic. 

Belligerent citizenship and the challenges of democratic citizenship during war 
reconfigure the demands of democratic citizenship. When the public sphere is 
dominated by belligerent forms of citizenship, diversity of issues, views, and 
expressions of patriotism is suppressed for the perceived sake of national survival. 
This tendency is intensified when membership in the nation is viewed as a matter of 
identity. 

When citizenship is conceptualized as based on personal and group identity, the 
threat on the nation is more easily conceived of as a personal and existential threat. 
Moreover, the sense of personal attachment that is the basis of identity citizenship 
intensifies in times of conflict. If citizens conceive of their membership in the 
political community mainly as an identity matter, they are less likely to find ways 
to mitigate the less democratic effects of belligerent citizenship. Many civic institu- 
tions and voluntary associations also tend to participate, in the name of patriotic 
commitment, in the processes that reflect and promote the narrow, unifying, and 
exclusive conceptualizations of national group membership. 

When democratic commitments are suppressed by the public’s response to 
perceived threats, there is a growing risk that the democratic ideal will become 
subordinate to the survival of the state. Belligerent citizenship is not dichotomously 
distinct from democratic citizenship. The move from one to the other does not 
happen overnight. Rather it is a gradual closing of options and narrowing views, a 
slippery slope from the wide-open democratic entrance to the funnel, to its author- 
itarian closed end. 

Civic and democratic commitments should be promoted through the public 
institutions, including the school system, and during wartime they need to be 
maintained against the stifling effects of mandated national solidarity. Inculcating 
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civic affiliations in the form of identity through the public schools’ curriculum and 
other public institutions could unwittingly harm the democratic project of civic 
nationalism (Callan 1997; Gutmann 1987; Macedo 2003). Thus the civic project 
of containing diversity to ensure the prioritization of national commitments, as the 
vision of citizenship as identity requires, can negatively affect democratic commit- 
ments in wartime. On the other hand, working to preserve rather than contain 
diversity is a public and educational aim that can be met through teaching patriotism 
as stemming from citizenship as a form of shared fate rather than solely as identity, as 
the next section elaborates. 

Conceptualizing citizenship as shared fate can offer a direction for public insti- 
tutions including schools to address some of the challenges enabled and encouraged 
by the forms of patriotism that belligerent citizenship engenders. 


Citizenship as Shared Fate 


Shared fate as a framework for understanding citizenship and patriotism is based not 
on interpretations of identity but rather on ties among the members of the commu- 
nity. Its focus is on the mutual effects of their political choices; on historical, 
institutional, linguistic, territorial, and other linkages among members of the nation, 
linkages that are inclusive and flexible and able to encompass multiplicity and 
diversity in these aspects; and on the view that nationality is a shared project that 
is meant to be reinterpreted by those who participate in it. Thus it does not fully 
replace a vision of citizenship as a form of identity and patriotism as a sentiment that 
affirms it, but it can stand independent of it or along with it. 

Democratic societies are served by a public and educational focus on what the 
citizenry shares as related to individuals’ fate rather than to personal and communal 
aspects of their identity. Members in a democratic society share a commitment to the 
social contract that unites them; they share a voice in the choice of representatives 
and in those representatives being held accountable to them as a citizenry. They 
share access to public institutions, and commitment to at least some basic symbols of 
their national group as expressed in the democratic processes and the basic structure 
of their society. Conceiving of national affiliation as an aspect of identity marginal- 
izes these issues while focusing on what is conceptualized as “essential,” namely, 
those matters that are derivative of the nationalism as identity. Conceptualizing 
citizenship as shared fate offers a more persuasive understanding of citizenship as 
well as a more valuable educational endeavor. Citizenship as shared fate can be 
based on a shared cultural identity (much like identity citizenship), but its founda- 
tions incorporate a host of other features, among them institutional linkages (such as 
a representative government), material linkages, and “seeing our own narratives as 
entwined with those of others” (Williams 2003, p. 231). Related to this shift in focus 
is the effort to constitute citizenship on historical perceptions rather than naturalistic 
ones (Smith 2003). Naturalistic understandings of citizenship are broadly equated 
with identity citizenship, in particular in those common cases where this identity is 
portrayed as given — based on ethnic, racial, or religious attributes — rather than as a 
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historical notion that can be revised, criticized, reinterpreted, and amended by the 
individuals and groups that make up the national community. The historical under- 
standing of national affiliation transforms citizens’ conception of themselves as 
belonging to a group, and helps them own it in a different and more active way, as 
they see themselves as individuals (or members of specific groups within the nation) 
as responsible for the reinterpretation of their national group over time. Smith 
addresses the role of constitutive myths in the narration of what it means to be a 
nation member, and he concludes that, at least to some extent, it is the narratives that 
we share with others that turn us into compatriots in the fuller sense. This conclusion 
is echoed in Williams (2003, p. 231): “Having a sense of ourselves as members of a 
community of fate entails telling ourselves (true) stories about how we came to be 
connected.” Narrating, like other acts of civic participation and engagement, serves 
the democratic purpose of the nation and allows members to engage in it rather than 
perceiving it as static. 

The conceptualization of citizenship as shared fate, or as a historical and political 
rather than a natural and identity-based endeavor, is echoed in contemporary dis- 
cussions of citizenship. Some of the recent writings on multiculturalism and citizen- 
ship rely on a related notion of citizenship (Blum 2007; Kymlicka 2011; Wingo 
2007). The suggestion that the institutional linkage creates a unique obligation to our 
compatriots can be traced to David Miller’s “argument from mutual affect,” (1995) 
or the claim for prioritizing the interests of our fellow citizens because our political 
choices will result in laws that they too must obey. Kymlicka’s view (2001) of 
citizenship as arising from shared membership that takes political and other forms 
echoes a similar view. More broadly, the officials citizens elect together will imple- 
ment policies that influence all of their lives, whether they voted for them or not. 
Therefore the shared fate can be partially described as part of the aggregative model 
of citizenship, based, as an educational endeavor, on an argument from mutual 
effect. 

The shift from a naturalistic or identity-based view of citizenship to a shared fate 
one is not merely conceptual but also political and practical. Consider the acceptable 
ways of expressing one’s love of country during wartime under these different 
conceptions of citizenship. When citizenship is perceived as a form of identity, 
and especially when it is tied to naturalistic attributes such as race, religion, or 
ethnicity, nation members who are not seen as sharing this identity in full can 
become suspect. The internment of Japanese families in the United States during 
World War II is a revealing case. The American public, threatened by the continued 
war, reverted to naturalistic visions of citizenship based on racial and ethnic identity. 
Citizens of Japanese origins were seen as potential traitors, thus justifying their 
internment against legal and democratic practice. These citizens were barred from 
expressing their commitment to their country because of the view that their ethnic 
identity undermined their ability to belong. A view of citizenship as shared fate 
would more readily allow for “the egalitarian treatment of citizens from cultural and 
religious minorities” (Williams 2003, p. 218). The undemocratic consequences of 
focusing on identity can grow into a significant threat due to the centrality of loyalty 
in wartime. While loyalty to the nation can be expressed in democratic ways and 
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even support democracy by contributing to political stability, the valorization of 
citizen loyalty which often characterizes wartime patriotic visions can prove prob- 
lematic for a democracy. “The dark side of the claim that we have good reason to 
trust fellow citizens who affirm their [civic and national] commitment... is the 
implication that we have good reason to distrust individuals who refuse to affirm 
this commitment” (Williams 2003, p. 219). Clearly this dark side grows darker when 
citizens distrust individuals and groups within the nation, and when they define their 
trust in narrow patriotic terms. In circumstances of conflict, the distrustful responses 
to certain ethnic and religious minorities, such as the responses to Muslim citizens 
and refugees after some of the terror attacks in the United States and Europe, grow 
more evident and more violent. When loyalty and mutual trust serve as the basis of 
identity citizenship, it becomes too easy to suspect ethnic and religious minorities of 
disloyalty. Wartime creates a demand for unconditional loyalty, and “treats every- 
thing short of such loyalty as an act of unforgivable treason” (Bauman 2001, p. 4). 
The stress and uncertainty of a conflict make such responses more likely when 
citizens learn to regard themselves as nation members by identity, and to trust those 
(or only those) who identify themselves similarly to a satisfactory level. 

Moreover, the promise of political stability which is supposed to stem from the 
concept of citizenship as identity can turn sour in times of war. “Traditionally,” Tony 
Gallagher reminds us, “we have tended to think of the role of mass education 
systems in maintaining the stability and reinforcing unity within state territories” 
(2004, p. 139). Political stability, often a desirable factor, can signify in times of war 
unwillingness or inability to support change (Norman 2001). Stability can turn into 
rigidity, or stagnation, when the notion of citizenship narrows down to a demand to 
identify with a common perception of national goals, and to contribute to the cause 
of national survival. Thus again the more dynamic vision of citizenship as shared 
fate, endorsed as both a descriptive and a public educational endeavor, can amelio- 
rate some of the undemocratic tendencies of belligerent forms of patriotism and 
citizenship. 

Conceptualizing citizenship as membership in a community of shared fate sup- 
ports an a-hierarchical notion of community, as all can participate in its construction, 
a thin (and flexible) layer of identity which promotes trust among a wide variety of 
subgroups, and practical reciprocity in the continual process of shaping the meaning 
and implication of membership. Many of the drawbacks of belligerent citizenship are 
exacerbated by the ubiquity of the perception that citizenship is at its core an aspect 
of identity. Since this form of identity is conferred on the individual by the regulatory 
power of the state, as well as by other procedural and substantive characteristics 
which are mostly ascribed, the perception of citizenship as identity puts far more 
weight on vertical forms of citizenship. As such, it neglects many of the productive 
aspects of horizontal or relational citizenship, which are beneficial to the mainte- 
nance of democratic affiliations. In other words, looking at normative relations with 
compatriots and incorporating those into the vision of citizenship, or the relations 
one has with the state and the nation, can support a more enduring commitment to 
democratic values and institutions. Those are beneficial in any period in a nation’s 
existence; along with other implications, they can be proven crucial in times of war, 
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in their ability to offset the undemocratic consequences of belligerent citizenship. 
A community that is open to different interpretations can support and validate an 
open-minded response to a wide range of conceptions about its characteristics. 
Fostering shared deliberation, skills of critical reasoning and reflection are all civic 
virtues that legitimize the love of country expected of wartime citizens, and arise 
from conceiving citizenship as shared fate, and all of them are potential reinforce- 
ments to democracy in times of war. 

Conceiving of citizenship as shared fate thus creates a more robust basis for 
legitimate forms of patriotism, and is thus a productive addition to its conceptuali- 
zation as identity, in peaceful times and even more so in times of conflict. Societies in 
conflict can maintain a debate along sectional lines, thus perpetuating rather than 
transcending conflict through deliberative practices in public institutions, including 
schools (Gallagher 2004). Emphasizing the shared destiny of members supports 
democratic commitments when it is encouraged along with stressing the importance 
of critical appraisal, alternative narration, or multiple perspectives on what consti- 
tutes this fate while acknowledging and mitigating the common perception of 
membership by identity. A productive democratic response to belligerent citizenship 
would be based on an endorsement, and ongoing evaluation of beliefs related to 
membership in the group along with acts that express and construct the communal 
shared fate. 


The Making of Wartime Patriots 


What are the implications of the expanded version of citizenship developed here for 
wartime patriotism, and to the education of citizens who might act as such? To 
answer this question, it is important to keep in mind that the discussion hinges on the 
question of compatibility between patriotism and democratic justice, and the proper 
prioritization between them when they collide, which is to be anticipated during war. 
For some critics, patriotism is merely a primordial attachment to a territory and a 
society which may not be an appropriate political or educational aim. Indeed, some 
suggest that a more proper aim would be to overcome such primordial emotions, and 
to train future citizens to rely more on their reason and less on urges in making 
political choices. Some suggest that overcoming national attachments in favor of 
cosmopolitan affiliation or of rationality would provide a stronger foundation to just 
democratic institutions (see discussion in Hand 2011; Merry 2009; Nussbaum 2006). 

National sentiments are not based on truisms, or on descriptions of history which 
aim to correspond with established facts, but rather on the emotions they cultivate. 
Teaching patriotism can thus elevate the nation-state’s values or perspectives over 
those of its subgroups and neighbors. Consequently some claim that history teachers 
should direct their efforts not to the teaching of patriotism at all but to the presen- 
tation of a variety of accurate and responsible perspectives on historical events. The 
aim should be the development of appropriate knowledge of the nation’s history, or 
“teaching what happened and teaching them skills essential to figuring out why” 
(Brighouse 2006). 
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However, patriotism “is a sentiment rather than a moral perspective” (Gutmann 
1999, p. 312); dismissing national sentiments or ignoring them in the classroom may 
render the civic educational effort detached and irrelevant, especially for a society at 
war. It would be more useful as well as justified to work with the national sentiments 
(rather than against them or apart from them). This is even more important in 
wartime than in peaceful eras, for those emotions take a more central place in the 
public life of a nation at war, serving the needs of endurance through periods of 
uncertainty and threats. The demand to dismiss patriotic and national sentiment in 
favor of cosmopolitanism, liberal individualism, or fact-based rational debate is 
generally impractical but may prove to be alienating during war. How then can 
patriotism be reconciled with the civic aims of education in a democratic society, 
without creating a risk of uncritical acceptance of wrongful actions by the state? 
Gutmann (2002, p. 49) suggests that “democratic education opposes this kind of 
patriotism when it encourages students to think about their collective lives in morally 
principled terms.” Similarly, the compatibility thesis which assumes that democracy 
and national sentiment can in fact reinforce each other when properly constructed as 
educational aims generally incorporates patriotism into an overall democratic frame- 
work (Callan 2006; Miller 1995; Tamir 1993). According to this view, nation 
members have special obligations toward compatriots because they share the same 
political fate. Their decisions and choices, as discussed above in the context of the 
principle of affected interests, influence the lives and opportunities of those who 
share our nationality. This argument goes part of the way toward establishing the 
claim for teaching citizenship and patriotism in relation to a vision of shared fate. 
However, the argument for citizenship as shared fate developed here goes further in 
that it responds not only to political institutions and decisions but also to historical 
narration, sentiments associated with communal affiliations, and other forms of 
existing and possible horizontal connections among citizens. 

Moreover, it is unclear that the liberal versions of national sentiment correspond 
with the needs that motivate patriotism. The persistence of crude and supremacist 
versions of patriotism and nationalism suggest that maybe the tamed versions cannot 
suffice as a unifying notion of common purpose. 

To face and respond to these realities, political institutions including schools 
should work to diversify the views of patriotism they present as acceptable and 
desirable, a change that is enabled by framing citizenship as shared fate. Using a 
nuanced, contextualized discussion of patriotism in times of conflict can strengthen 
attitudes that support the nation both in the short and the long term (Ben-Porath 
2007). The more immediate or short-term aim of endurance during war requires 
learning to feel and be united as a nation, believe in the just causes that guide the 
nation, and endorse a positive version of its narrative — in short, they require patriotic 
unity. The long-term values and perceptions required for national endurance in times 
of conflict are primarily related to democratic principles, practices, and commit- 
ments. A worthwhile form of patriotism during war endorses both types of aims, 
recognizing that abandoning the short-term aims may increase society’s vulnerability 
and weaken the perseverance powers of the nation and its members, while 
abandoning the long-term aims may render the nation vulnerable to a diminished 
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sense of purpose, a decline in civic engagement, and a lack of common democratic 
political foundation. 

In sum, this essay made the case that wartime creates belligerent forms of 
citizenship, ones which are reflected in expected and accepted forms of attachment 
to the nation, or patriotism. It was suggested that thinking about citizenship solely as 
an aspect of identity is not only inaccurate but also stands the risk of undermining the 
democratic educational project of citizenship, particularly in wartime. Shared fate 
was developed as a productive vision to add to common understandings of demo- 
cratic citizenship, one which supports democratic affiliations which can frame 
patriotism and withstand the threats that war breeds within a democratic society. 
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Abstract 


This chapter shows that conscientious objection (henceforth CO) to military 
service is essentially not a dilemma of freedom of conscience versus the duty to 
obey the law but, above all, a dilemma between two conflicting patriotic moral 
obligations: the patriotic obligation to serve in the military versus the patriotic 
obligation to resist service in the military under certain political circumstances. 
Furthermore, the chapter demonstrates that CO is justifiable, based on what is 
known as moderate patriotism, that is, out of a patriotism which is committed 
simultaneously to universal and particular values. 
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The chapter consists of three parts. The first part introduces the idea of patriotic 
CO (PCO) in three stages. First, a presentation of the basic idea of CO to military 
service is given. Then, the concept of moderate patriotism is presented, followed 
by a discussion of the notion of PCO and how moderate patriotism can justify 
refusal. The second part presents the foundation of a Theory of PCO to Military 
Service and shows how it differs from other liberal theories of disobedience. The 
chapter ends with a critical discussion of theoretical weaknesses in liberal thought 
of CO. The conclusion is that if CO on patriotic grounds is morally justifiable, it 
follows that this is an act committed within the framework of legitimate political 
discourse. Therefore, PCO is politically legitimate even if it is not always legal. 
Among other things, the Theory of PCO offers a theoretical distinction between 
political legitimacy and legality. 


Keywords 
Civil disobedience - Conscientious objection - Illegality - Legality - Political 
legitimacy 


Introduction 


Many believe that conscientious objection (henceforth CO) to military service is 
necessarily antagonistic to patriotism. Therefore, at first glance, the title of this 
chapter may seem to lack internal consistency. This is an erroneous assumption: 
patriotic CO (henceforth PCO) is internally consistent. Literature on CO tends to 
distinguish legal from illegal CO. However, in the majority of democratic states 
today, CO to military service is legal when it takes the form of principled resistance, 
such as pacifism. CO on specific grounds is legal today in several states, such as 
Denmark and Holland. It was legal in England too, for example, during the Second 
World War (Singer 1973; Moskos and Chambers 1993). Moreover, when CO is 
illegal, usually the main accusation against COs is of lack of patriotism (and not of 
breaking the law). Legal and illegal, pacifists and non-pacifists: COs always were 
and still are accused mainly in lack of patriotism. 

Therefore, CO is essentially not a dilemma of freedom of conscience versus the 
duty to obey the law. Above all, it is a dilemma between two conflicting patriotic 
obligations: the patriotic obligation to serve in the military versus the patriotic 
obligation to resist service in the military under certain political circumstances, in 
which case the question of illegality is secondary. The question of legality — or more 
precisely, of illegality — is not nonexistent or never relevant. When it does exist, the 
question of legality is secondary in relation to the issue of patriotism. Since the 
argument is that the question of legality is secondary, it follows that the argument is 
relevant to both kinds of CO to military service (legal and illegal). Consequently, this 
argument is relevant to democratic societies that enforce military conscription and 
volunteer armies that encounter cases of legal or illegal CO. In cases of volunteer 
armies, CO appears in relatively low numbers. Nevertheless, its existence indicates a 
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dilemma on the part of the resisters, regardless of whether or not military service is 
compulsory and regardless of the question of obedience to the law (McMahan 2013; 
Brownlee 2004; Carter 1998; Jamail 2009). 

However, the argument which will be developed below focuses on justifying 
illegal CO. Illegal PCO can be justified on the basis of theories of moderate 
patriotism, namely, a form of patriotism that is committed to universal values 
(such as freedom, equality, and impartiality) and particular values (such as nation- 
alism and deliberate preference for one’s country) at the same time. Moderate 
patriotism enables individuals to promote particular values and interests of their 
country while taking into consideration the values and interests of other countries, as 
long as compatibility with universal morality is maintained (Nathanson 1989). Thus, 
PCO can be regarded as an act committed within the framework of legitimate 
political discourse, even if it is not (always) legal. In other words, a distinction 
should be made between what is legal or illegal and what is politically legitimate. 
PCO (legal or illegal) is politically legitimate. 


What is PCO? 
Conscientious Objection to Military Service 


Conscientious objection to military service emerges out of a moral dilemma experi- 
enced by the citizen. The essence of this dilemma is commonly regarded as consisting 
in the need to decide between two value commitments, which are sometimes in 
mutual conflict. 

A distinction needs to be made between two types of principled resistance to 
military service: 


(a) General resistance that opposes the very idea of conscription. This type of 
resistance to military service is due to a general, context-free principle, such as 
pacifism, anti-militarism, an absolute commitment to nonviolence, and so on. 

(b) Resistance to military service (or a specific kind of military service) on some 
specific ground. To be sure, this is a principled resistance to military service, but 
it is context specific, for it derives from resistance to a specific situation, and 
since this situation is alterable, it follows that a principled resistance of this kind 
is also alterable (in contrast to the first kind of principled resistance). 


The type of CO, i.e., general or specific, tends to be interconnected with the 
acceptance or rejection of the just and unjust war doctrine. Rejection of the very idea 
of a just war (all wars are unjust) mostly is connected with opposing the very 
idea of conscription (there are exceptions, such as COs, which serve in noncombat 
roles). By contrast, acceptance of the distinction between just and unjust wars (some 
wars are just) usually is connected with context-specific CO. PCO deals mainly 
with principled CO on specific grounds, i.e., with CO that is based on the claim of 
unjust war. 
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Moderate Patriotism 


Contemporary philosophical discourse distinguishes five types of patriotism: 
extreme, robust, moderate, deflated, and ethical (Primoratz 2017). Extreme patriot- 
ism is irrelevant to the CO dilemma for its absolute rejection of moral considerations. 
That leaves us with the other four types or, more precisely, with three main 
approaches to patriotism that are the most relevant to CO (Bar-Tal and Staub 
1997; Schatz and Staub 1997). 

The first approach regards patriotism as a virtue, justifies it, and gives it prefer- 
ence over other values, even if patriotism, according to this view, is a fundamentally 
particularistic value. This approach is identified with Alasdair MacIntyre, who 
contends that patriotism and the loyalties it involves are not just ordinary virtues 
but primary virtues. If so, then in cases of tension between such patriotism (and its 
attendant values) and other values, patriotism will be given preference over other 
values, even if such patriotism is perhaps unjust from a universalistic standpoint 
(MacIntyre 2003). 

The second approach offers a cosmopolitan view of patriotism, namely, one 
which rather than being based on national identity (as in the first approach) is 
based on exclusive commitment to universal principles, hence to cosmopolitanism. 
The claim is that patriotism justified in terms of a particularistic moral duty toward a 
specific community, nation, or state is dangerous due to its moral proximity to 
chauvinism, nationalism, and even extreme nationalism. That is, particularistic 
patriotism is illegitimate given the assumption that it is perforce antagonistic to 
universal values (Kymlicka 1995; Nussbaum 2008, 2010). Hence, the second 
approach is based on a primary commitment to universal values and offers a 
cosmopolitan variant of patriotism or, as Jurgen Habermas puts it, constitutional 
patriotism (Habermas 1996; Primoratz 2002; Taylor 1996; Cronin 2003). 

The third approach criticizes both the particularistic and the universalistic 
approaches, claiming that both fail to reflect the complexity of reality and the diversity 
of commitments held by most people. Hence, this approach justifies a form of 
patriotism committed to both universal and particular values, based on the assumption 
that it is possible to combine the two (for criticism of Patriotism see Gomberg 1990 
and Nathamson 1992; for criticism of moderate patriotism see Canovan 2000). 

This approach has been given various titles (Miller 1995; Blattberg 2012). 
Stephen Nathanson has formulated the moderate conception of patriotism, which 
assumes that commitment to particular (alongside universal) values is an inextricable 
part of the lives of most people, and, therefore, a moral theory that disregards it 
would be inadequate. The moderate character of this patriotism is achieved by 
reining in the particularistic dimension and balancing it with universal commitments 
(Nathanson 1989). Maurizio Viroli argues that patriotism is an inborn feeling that 
cannot be denied and that republican patriotism is intrinsically opposed to nationalist 
aggression. In contrast to nationalism, republican patriotism is not exclusive, uncrit- 
ical, or aggressive and is therefore compatible with universal values. Moreover, 
Viroli’s patriotism does not require ethnic or cultural homogeneity, making it tolerant 
and inclusive of diversity as well (Viroli 1995). Cecile Laborde makes a distinction 
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between constitutional and civil patriotism, the latter stressing the link to democracy 
and enabling a justification of commitment to particularistic values, such as the 
nation-state and political identity (Laborde 2002). Charles Taylor justifies state 
patriotism, not only because it can be rendered compatible with universal values 
but mainly because it is indispensable for ensuring the existence of democracy, 
including both representative and participatory democracy (Taylor 1996). 

Having briefly presented three main approaches to patriotism, the argument is that 
two of them are irrelevant to the discussion of PCO. Armies, or military service, are 
usually inseparable from the political entity of the state. Hence, justifications of 
resistance to military service, which are based on state patriotism, are stronger than 
those based on theories of cosmopolitan patriotism (in this respect, it can be argued 
that resistance to supra-state military service can be justified by cosmopolitan 
patriotism). However, what makes cosmopolitanism almost irrelevant to PCO is its 
(absolute or partial) rejection of particularism. That leaves us with two concepts of 
patriotism that both relate to state patriotism, as well as to particularism. The 
problem with radical patriotism is its principled rejection not only of universalism 
but also of the just and unjust war distinction. Just as some people reject this doctrine 
because there are no just wars, radical patriotism tends to reject it for the opposite 
argument, that is, that my country’s war can be justified solely because it is my 
country (almost regardless of moral consideration concerning other parties). Hence, 
justifications of PCO, which stem from moderate patriotism, are the strongest, due to 
their consistency with both state patriotism and a moral commitment to universal and 
particular values. Therefore, begins the discussion of moderate patriotism and PCO, 
showing how the latter stems from the former. 


Moderate Patriotism and PCO 


As noted above, the third approach is based on the assumption that universal 
morality and impartiality can coexist with particularistic moral commitments. Par- 
ticularistic commitment is justified, for example, in the name of giving special (or 
privileged) treatment to certain people: our children, our family, people with dis- 
abilities, discriminated groups, and so on. That is, particularism as such is not 
necessarily in conflict with universal morality. There is also the more far-reaching 
claim, as argued by Pauline Kleingeld, that particularistic patriotism may be 
regarded as a universal duty based on Kantian morality and that on this basis, 
patriotism does not have to involve giving preference to the country’s natives over 
other nations or countries (Kleingeld 2000). 

It is only when particularism is unrestrained, when it overrides every other value, 
that it is immoral. Such restraint and balance are essential: patriotism is unjustifiable 
in their absence. In other words, moderate patriots recognize the existence of con- 
straints on the attainment of national interests (not everything is allowed in order to 
attain the national interest). In addition to the obligation to both universalism and 
particularism, moderate patriotism is characterized by the following four qualities: 
special affection for one’s country, special identification with it, special concern for its 
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well-being, and a willingness to sacrifice to promote the country’s good (Nathanson 
1993). This is a relatively broad definition, so that it may be applicable to people with 
commitments to different values. Patriots, according to this definition, can differ 
widely from each other as long as they meet these four criteria (Nathanson 1997). 

Note that the four elements of moderate patriotism are interconnected, for exam- 
ple, the commitment to moral obligations toward people of other countries. Resisters 
may refuse military service because their own country is fighting an unjust war that 
violates the rights of people in other countries. In this case, the resister is motivated 
(at least in part) by a sense of duty to people in other countries. This motivation can 
be linked to a special concern with one’s own country, but the special concern is that 
one’s own country acts in morally appropriate ways that respect the rights and 
interests of people in other countries. 

As noted earlier, a moderate patriot is obligated to act for his country within the 
framework of universal morality, i.e., not only are criticism, resistance, and protest 
during wartime by no means unpatriotic but patriots, precisely because of their 
patriotism, are in fact morally obligated to express their criticism for the sake of 
the country (and of others) (Nathanson 1993). Thus, the moral dilemma faced by the 
moderate patriot with respect to an unjust war arises from the need to choose one of 
the four options: 


1. Obeying the law, participating in the war, and refraining from protesting against it 
(even though it is unjust) 

2. Obeying the law, participating in the war, but protesting against it in legal ways 

. Protesting against the war while refusing to enlist or to fight 

4. Renouncing one’s patriotism and, consequently, refusing to enlist and to partic- 
ipate in the war 


Ww 


Options (1) and (4) are the least reasonable for the moderate patriot. Option (1) is 
unreasonable because the moderate patriot’s moral duty is to resist an unjust war. 
Option (4) is unreasonable because moderate patriots have a sense of belonging and 
connection to their country and of obligation to defend it, including during wartime 
(on the other hand, one cannot completely rule out the existence of certain extreme 
circumstances in which a war waged by the state, or some other state policy, would 
be immoral to such an extent that renouncing patriotism would become a moral 
duty). This leaves options (2) and (3). 

Many believe that the moderate patriot’s moral decision must be option (2), and 
indeed, such a decision may be based on patriotism. It may be argued that when the 
cannons roar and the country is in danger, it is the duty of patriots to subordinate their 
personal moral judgment to the country’s interests, or that the good of the country 
during wartime consists above all of attaining victory, so anything that may prevent 
victory is immoral or unpatriotic, or, as David Estlund argues, that the decision to 
wage an unjust war has been made by a legitimate representative of the state and 
therefore patriots are bound to it (a specific variant of this argument would be the 
claim that the decision has been made by the state’s democratic institutions, which 
one proudly accepts) (Estlund 2007). 
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Deciding in favor of option (2) is, therefore, not unpatriotic. The argument 
presented here is that deciding in favor of option (3) is also a patriotic decision. 
Moderate patriotism implies a duty on the part of the patriot to criticize a specific 
policy when he/she believes that this policy is erroneous and may even be harmful to 
the country’s interests. This argument may be elucidated by an analogy to relations 
between parents and children. Parents relate to their children in a manner similar to 
the way patriots relate to their countries. Parents love their children and are proud of 
them, are willing to make sacrifices for them, and regard them as part of their own 
selves. At the same time, parents also have a sense of duty to criticize their children 
and their behavior. It may be argued that the right and even the duty to criticize 
children when, in the parents’ opinion, they behave improperly derives precisely 
from the special relations between parents and children and from the former’s 
feelings of concern and responsibility for the latter. This moral right arises from 
the parents’ sense of responsibility, their loyalty to their children, and their readiness 
to protect and make sacrifices for them. It is also seen as more likely that the children 
will alter their behavior because of their parents’ criticism than in light of criticism 
from a third party. 

One could then argue that unlike the parent who is in a powerful position and 
thereby well placed to criticize the child’s behavior, the citizen is not (as an 
individual) in a powerful position relative to the government and yet must decide 
whether to refuse to fight. However, even if citizens have to decide as individuals, 
their moral duty to decide stems from their love for the country (patriotism is divided 
equally between the powerful and powerless) and the principles of sovereignty of the 
people and responsibility of the public. In other words, patriots should be seen as the 
parents of their homeland (unlike nationalist patriotism, in which patriots are 
perceived as the children of the motherland). 

It should be emphasized that in this analogy, the PCO’s sense of responsibility 
stems from their sense of special concern for the well-being of the country and 
compatriots. This is quite similar to the argument made by Socrates, whose disobe- 
dience was out of respect and love for the polis (Plato 1977). However, the analogy 
suggested here 1s quite different from Viroli’s claim, that is, that our commitment to 
our country stems from our sense of gratitude to our country (Viroli 1995). In the 
analogy presented here, the citizens are the parents and the state is their child. 
Therefore, if there is any room for gratitude at all, it is the country’s gratitude toward 
its citizens and not vice versa. 

Moderate patriotism, just like democracy, obligates citizens to voice their criti- 
cism (Pasternak 2011). If they succeed in persuading others using legal and accepted 
channels, so much the better; but they must consider carefully whether or not to 
persist in their attempts to persuade, including through extraordinary measures such 
as CO. If they decide to persist in their efforts at persuasion in order to make their 
criticism heard (or because they must follow their moral obligation) and to undertake 
CO, the resisters must meet the moderate patriotic criterion of willingness to make 
personal sacrifices for the country. If they meet the four criteria of moderate 
patriotism, including the requirement for personal sacrifice for one’s country, then 
this is a legitimate form of PCO. 
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In discussing PCO, the element of willingness to make sacrifices for one’s 
country, that is, a willingness to be socially stigmatized, punished, put to trial, and 
jailed, is central, for it constitutes a robust expression of patriotic sentiments, such as 
love, identification, belonging, pride, concern, and responsibility among military 
resisters. Many regard the willingness to enlist, to fight, to kill, and to be killed for 
one’s country as the highest expression of the willingness for self-sacrifice, hence of 
patriotism. This widespread view of patriotism posits a necessary link between 
patriotism and military conscription or fighting for one’s country. If there is a 
necessary link of this kind, then a pacifist cannot be a patriot. Yet if this link is 
questioned and the willingness to make personal sacrifices for one’s country can be 
expressed in other ways, then patriotism is not conditional upon just one type of 
sacrifice but upon the willingness to make sacrifices in general. 

The willingness of resisters to make personal sacrifices for the country’s sake 
manifests at two levels: the social and the legal. Sacrifice in the social sense means 
exposing oneself to public criticism, including in the media, to find oneself outside 
the consensus, and to paying an economic price. Sacrifice in the legal sense is the 
willingness to be put on trial, punished, and jailed (sometimes recurrently). Natu- 
rally, when the resistance is illegal, the willingness to sacrifice is present in both 
senses, social and legal. When the resistance is legal, the willingness to sacrifice is 
present only in the social sense. There are resisters who, while making personal 
sacrifices in both senses, believe that the social cost is the most difficult part of the 
sacrifice (Le Meur 1959). It should be emphasized that the willingness to be 
punished alone does not prove patriotism (it might be strategic rather than patriotic). 

Pacifists as well as PCOs meet the demand for sacrifice. However, PCOs meet it 
more so for two reasons. One is that PCOs show a willingness to sacrifice both as 
soldiers and as COs. The second reason is their desire to participate. Since PCOs’ 
refusal includes political and communicative components, such as the attempt to 
change the policy that has led to unjust war, it is easier to show that their refusal 
stems from patriotism (as opposed to the sacrifice of pacifists, who perhaps sacrifice 
primarily for the sake of their clear conscience and not from love for the country). 


A Theory of Patriotic Conscientious Objection 


PCO is based on the concept of moderate patriotism. The Theory of PCO to Military 
Service is characterized and thereby differs from liberal theories of civil disobedi- 
ence, by the following four elements: 


1. It focuses on legal and illegal PCO to military service. 

2. It is based on empirical argumentation found in public debates and subjected to 
critical scrutiny; hence, it includes arguments made not only by philosophers. 

. It justifies PCO based not only on liberal values. 

4. Patriotic justifications of CO stem primarily from love for the country. 


ies) 
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As for element (2), the issue of disobedience as a moral dilemma is of universal 
character, making it possible to engage in theoretical and analytical discussion about 
it. At the same time, this dilemma is related to specific (political) events and is 
repeatedly created anew under circumstances that are peculiar to it. While putting 
greater emphasis on the political reality indeed adds a degree of complexity to the 
universal character of the dilemma, it is nevertheless important — for not only 
enriching the discussion but also for upgrading the theory and adapting it to the 
contemporary discourse on CO. 

Put differently, liberal philosophy has been preoccupied with justifications of 
disobedience, including illegal CO, but what about justifications as they emerge in 
public debates over CO to military service? Ignoring arguments that do not conform 
to liberal theoretical definitions does not accurately reflect the full complexity of the 
empirical argumentation that exists in public debates on CO. It is important that the 
philosophical discussion of CO take into consideration all arguments because the 
assumption is that a theory in political philosophy that takes public intuitions and 
theories into account will be unable to ignore the multifarious arguments made by 
the public. That is, when discussing the CO dilemma, there are different kinds of 
justifications — some very familiar to liberal philosophical discourse and others 
which originate from and preoccupy the public — are less familiar. 

Ignoring arguments that do not comply with liberal theoretical stipulations has two 
consequences. First, it puts into relief the limitations of the theory, which is only 
capable of dealing with arguments that adhere to the definitions and justifications of 
liberal philosophy. Arguments that do not meet these criteria are deemed irrelevant or 
erroneous and remain outside academic discourse. In this way, the theoretical discus- 
sion is doomed to incompleteness at best or to focusing on the marginal aspects of the 
dilemma at worst. Surely a philosophical discussion of a political issue can only be 
thorough and complete if it takes into account all relevant arguments. 

A second consequence of ignoring certain arguments is that the philosophical 
discussion may be occluded precisely with respect to (more) important and pivotal 
arguments, at least in the eyes of those who partake in public debates. For people 
who are preoccupied with the CO dilemma not just as a philosophical issue but as a 
question that bears directly on their lives (soldiers who are contemplating whether to 
refuse, engaged citizens, public figures, community leaders, public opinion leaders, 
and politicians), a theory that ignores arguments central to the public debate may 
render itself irrelevant and inapplicable. This is unacceptable if one believes that 
political theory should be, to some extent, relevant and helpful when people face 
moral and political dilemmas. 

Therefore, it has been argued that a good theory in political philosophy would be 
one that meets the twofold requirement of both internal and external consistency and 
coherence, as mentioned above. In order to do so, the current chapter employs the 
public reflective equilibrium (PRE) methodology, which makes it possible to bring 
nonphilosophical arguments into philosophical discussion (de-Shalit 2006). All 
arguments are subject to critical scrutiny according to the criteria of the PRE. 
These are internal consistency and coherence, external consistency, that is, 
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faithfulness to the intentions of those making the claims beyond the given claim at 
hand and consistency with other theories and intuitions held by the same people, and 
the ability to justify the position of those making the claim. 

As for element (3), the intention is not to claim that every argument uttered by the 
public should be accepted as justified once the process has been completed and PRE 
has been attained. Rather, a good argument is one that can put into relief the 
limitations of liberal theories of disobedience. This may be achieved in two ways: 


1. If arguments are found which do not, and cannot, appear in liberal theoretical 
literature 

2. If the application of liberal theories to argumentation found in public debates 
over CO which have existed in reality yields an incompatibility between the 
justifications on the one hand and moral intuitions on the other 


Definition, Justifications, and Function 


Definition of PCO 

PCO is resistance to military conscription or service, based on commitment to 
moderate patriotism. It can be legal or illegal, namely, one that is undertaken within 
the framework of general loyalty to the democratic regime. Hence, revolutionaries or 
those who rebel against a democratic regime cannot justify their acts in terms of this 
theory. 


Justifications of PCO 

CO that stems from moderate patriotism derives its justifications from its commit- 
ment to both universal and particular values. By contrast, a form of CO based solely 
on particular values, or one stemming from an extreme patriotism, cannot be justified 
by this theory. As for CO that stems from other formulations of patriotism, such as 
cosmopolitan patriotism, it would be justifiable in terms of a Theory of PCO to 
Military Service only to the extent that it meets the theory’s requirements. 

In order to be justifiable, PCO needs to meet the following four conditions: 


. Patriotic obligation according to the four characteristics of moderate patriotism 
. Comprise an element of criticism 

. Undertaken publicly 

. Undertaken nonviolently 


BRWN eR 


As for the first condition, in reality, there may be a situation where the patriotic 
obligation is accompanied by other obligations, such as an obligation to justice, rights, 
religious faith, and so on. If the latter (rather than patriotism) is the primary obligation, 
then this CO may be justified in terms of other theories (of disobedience) but not in 
terms of patriotism. To be clear on the issue of willingness to make personal sacrifices 
for the country, first, willingness to make sacrifices is not sufficient in itself, because a 
revolutionary or a rebel, for example, can also demonstrate such willingness, even 
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though he/she does not meet the proposed definition of PCO. The willingness to make 
personal sacrifices needs, therefore, to be embedded within the framework of CO (and 
general loyalty to the democratic regime) as well as the other conditions. The second 
clarification is that one’s willingness to make personal sacrifices is sufficient even 
without an actual materialization of such sacrifice, just as what is demanded of soldiers 
is the willingness to make personal sacrifices rather than the actual sacrifice. 

It should be noted that a Theory of PCO to Military Service is particularly 
compelling when examining CO on specific grounds, such as unwillingness to 
fight an unjust war, rather than on the grounds of principled pacifism or anti- 
militarism. In this sense, it is somewhat different from Nathanson’s formulation of 
moderate patriotism. With respect to specific CO, the presence of the conditions of 
public criticism and willingness to make personal sacrifices for the country are 
evident (although the possibility of at least some of the patriotic motives existing 
in cases of principled CO as well cannot be completely ruled out). 

As for the third condition, it is not claimed that publicity is a precondition for 
public and political influence; there may be a variety of ways to persuade the public 
and to influence policy. Yet publicity is necessary when the goal is to persuade the 
public and decision-makers; it also expresses the patriotic resister’s concern and 
responsibility and bolsters the communicative nature of the resistance. 

As for the fourth condition, this theory rejects violence for various reasons, 
especially to avoid hurting others and to reinforce the communicative aspect of the 
resistance since others are less likely to be persuaded by violent measures. Never- 
theless, if the other conditions have been fulfilled, then an unintentional deterioration 
into violence (not necessarily on the part of the resisters) would not nullify the 
patriotic nature of this form of CO and its justifiability. 


Functions of PCO 

Liberal theories of civil disobedience note its stabilizing function in democratic 
regimes including appealing to the majority’s sense of justice and sounding the 
alarm on serious harm (injustice) (Rawls 1990; Markovits 2005). PCO has two 
additional functions: (1) criticism and participation out of a sense of belonging and 
responsibility and (2) providing the resisters with a support group and an alternative 
patriotic framework of belonging. 


1. Patriotic resisters are willing to take responsibility and to pay a price — that is, to 
make a sacrifice for the country’s sake (and not only for one’s own sake or for the 
sake of justice or morality or religious faith). The function of PCO in this context 
is to sharpen the critical and, therefore, patriotic (and democratic) dimension of 
resistance to military service. This function is, generally speaking, similar to the 
corrective function of civil disobedience as it is described in liberal theories, but 
in this case, it is undertaken above all on the basis of patriotic obligation. 

2. Sometimes military resisters are supported by a group. This support group serves 
above all in the conscientious and moral sense but also in the political (enabling 
them to influence policy as a group), judicial (representation by a lawyer), and 
social (showing at least some public legitimacy) senses. The group of resisters, or 
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the organization(s) supporting them, makes it possible not to remain solely on the 
personal level of resistance but to resist as part of a group. Belonging to the new 
group — the group of resisters — constitutes a (temporary) substitute for belonging to 
the group from which they have been excluded. Therefore, it strengthens the group 
of resisters’ sense of belonging to the state (and perhaps prevents their transforma- 
tion into non-patriots). It also highlights not only their sense of membership and 
citizenship but also the mutual solidarity and the responsibility and concern for the 
fate of the resisters. Thus belonging to a resisters’ group serves to some extent to 
balance the sacrifice for the country, to which the patriotic resisters commit 
themselves. In societies in which resistance takes on a largely individual character, 
the second function may be less significant, but in societies with strong community 
and collective values, there is a significant patriotic function to the existence of a 
support group for the individual resister. In this sense, the existence of a group or 
organization(s) has a double patriotic function: one is external, strengthening the 
critical, democratic, and political aspect of the struggle, and the other is internal, 
addressing the needs of the resisters themselves, to provide them with various kinds 
of support and, consequently, with a sense of still belonging to the state. 


How Does This Theory Differ from Other Theories of Civil 
Disobedience? 


CO to military service challenges a social convention considered by many to be a 
central manifestation of citizenship and patriotism. CO to military service differs 
from other dilemmas of disobedience in its questioning of certain (but common) 
conceptions of patriotism. In other words, a unique challenge posed to liberal 
theories of disobedience by CO to military service is the question of patriotism. 
As noted earlier, an act of PCO is committed when it is justified first and foremost by 
a sense of patriotism. In other words, it investigates whether CO based on patriotism 
(and not, say, on a sense of justice or religious belief) is justifiable. 

There are military resisters who wish, in principle, to serve in the military 
primarily because they are patriotic and not because they are legally obligated to 
do so. Yet sometimes their conscience tells them not to serve, and therefore their 
moral dilemma stems from the tension between their patriotic obligation to serve in 
the military and their patriotic obligation to resist military service. Furthermore, as 
noted earlier, one of the main accusations leveled against military resisters, insofar as 
they are military resisters, is that of lack of patriotism (and not necessarily that of 
disobedience). Therefore, when one commits resistance to military service first and 
foremost out of patriotism, one commits an act of patriotic CO. 

It may be argued that patriotism should give rise to a straightforward patriotic 
duty to refuse to fight (at least in unjust wars). First, there is no contradiction between 
the claim that there is a moral duty not to participate in unjust wars and the patriotic 
obligation not to serve under certain circumstances. Second, the argument of an 
unequivocal moral duty to refuse to fight emphasizes the avoidance of taking part, 
whereas the patriotic obligation offered here stems from the desire to participate, 
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to take part, and to take responsibility. Using Hirschman’s terms, one could argue 
that the sweeping abstention is an exit, while the patriotic obligation is a voice 
(Hirschman 1970). 

Now, if the argument for conflicting patriotic obligations is accepted, one may 
wonder whether it could be patriotic for a person to refuse to fight when the war is 
just. Nathanson argues, for example, that a pacifist can be a patriot (Nathanson 
1997). Logically, if a pacifist who refuses military conscription on principled 
grounds can be a patriot, then patriotism is all the more applicable to non-pacifist 
resisters. Pacifism is not unpatriotic. However, it is difficult to justify a refusal to 
fight a just war on the basis of patriotism, because a patriot is obligated to protect his 
homeland, at least in the case of a just war. In other words, it is more consistent to 
justify a refusal to fight just wars on the basis of pacifism than patriotism. Patriotism 
is better at justifying specific rather than absolute refusal to fight. 

Another point that may be argued against the formulation of the dilemma in terms 
of a tension between two patriotic obligations is that there are reasons other than 
patriotism for which citizens enlist. Of course, one’s willingness to enlist and to fight 
(or to resist service) may stem from a variety of reasons. The argument here is that 
military service, and even the willingness to die in battle, can also be driven by non- 
patriotic reasons (albeit not unpatriotic either), such as the wish to be like everyone 
else, continue the family tradition, meet the expectations of parents and friends, be a 
hero, or attain official national commemoration. Hence, just as the refusal of military 
service can be compatible with patriotism, military service — including the willing- 
ness to die in battle — does not necessarily testify (exclusively) to patriotism, as in 
military service driven primarily by the prospect of social mobility. 


Theoretical Weaknesses in Liberal Thought of CO 
Political Legitimacy and Legality or Illegality Are Not Interdependent 


Twentieth-century liberal philosophy regards CO essentially as a dilemma of free- 
dom of conscience versus the duty to obey the law, i.e., that of individual liberty or 
moral obligation to a community versus majority rule. Consequently, liberal philos- 
ophers tend to see this dilemma as a good example of the tension between liberalism 
and democracy (Rawls 1990; Raz 1979; Singer 1973; Greenawalt 1987; Walzer 
1970). However, as mentioned earlier, in the majority of democratic states today, 
principled CO is legal but generally illegal when presented as resistance on specific 
grounds — for example, out of objection to what is defined by resisters as an unjust 
war. However, CO on specific grounds is legal today in several states. 

Moreover, during the second half of the twentieth century, most democratic 
societies gradually moved from compulsory conscription to voluntary military service. 
However, CO, as well as public opposition to it, is still prevalent — for instance, in the 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. Legal or not (and absolute or specific), the public in 
democratic societies tends to see CO as a politically illegitimate act. Mainly fierce 
public opposition demonstrates the political illegitimacy of CO: COs are exposed to 
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public criticism, including in the media, and are often denounced and slandered. There 
may be an economic price in the form of difficulty in finding a job, compromising on a 
job that falls below one’s real earning potential and even being fired or finding that 
one’s professional development has been blocked. When CO is illegal, COs are put to 
trial, punished, and jailed (sometimes recurrently). Political legitimacy of CO — unlike 
political illegitimacy — would manifest mainly in the absence of social and economic 
punishment. In other words, the first claim is that for many years CO was — and to 
some extent still is — politically illegitimate even when legal (the complementary 
argument below is that CO can also be politically legitimate even if not always legal). 


The Commonly Known Liberal Distinction Between Conscientious 
Objection and Civil Disobedience Is Inadequate When Applied to CO 
to Military Service 


As for the second claim, liberal theories of disobedience recognize that there are 
similarities between CO and civil disobedience (CD), such as the conscientious 
component and the nonviolent nature of the act. However, they tend to begin the 
discussion of disobedience by making a distinction between CO and CD. 

CO to military service was at first conceived of as a subtype of CO, and only 
subsequently were more and more elements of CD identified in it, to the extent 
that Joseph Raz writes: “Selective conscientious objection to the war in Vietnam in 
the USA during the Sixties provided many illustrations of people combining civil 
disobedience and conscientious objection in one act” (Raz 1979). Moreover, 
Margaret Levi and Stephen DeTray argue that the only difference between CO and 
CD is the question of legality: “Conscientious objection bears an obvious family 
resemblance to civil disobedience. Where it differs is that it has become a legal act of 
resistance” (Levi and DeTray 1993). 

In addition, the distinction between CO and CD is terminologically problematic; 
specifically, it reflects a narrow (and incorrect) interpretation of CO to military 
service. The three main complications arising from the distinction between CO 
and CD are as follows: 


1. The possible implication that one of the two is morally superior to the other 
2. The distinction between foreign and domestic affairs 
3. The distinction between personal and political motives 


Each of these three problems will be discussed below: 


1. The distinction between CO and CD may imply a form of moral superiority of 
conscientious objectors over those committing civil disobedience or vice versa. 
While conscientious objection is regarded as personal and principled in nature, 
civil disobedience is perceived as a political act, seeking to change a specific law 
or policy through refusal. When the claim is to moral superiority of CO over CD, 
what is meant is that the former is a conscientious (hence not political) and 
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principled (not specific) kind of resistance and is therefore deemed more moral. 
By contrast, those who commit CD, that is, those whose resistance is specific and 
undertaken with the explicit intention of bringing about political change, are 
perceived as making use of moral justifications according to momentary conve- 
nience, in the service of some ideological or political goal. Therefore, CD may be 
perceived by the general public as less conscientious or moral than CO. 

When the claim to moral superiority is asserted in the opposite direction, it can 
have two meanings. In one sense, it may be argued that CD is morally superior to 
CO because those who commit it display a recognition of their responsibility for 
their act, whereas conscientious objectors refuse in effect to assume such respon- 
sibility. The second sense in which it may be claimed that CD is morally superior 
to CO is based on the doctrine of just and unjust wars. It may be argued that 
resistance to military service in the form of CD is compatible with the just war 
doctrine and hence is morally valid. That is, specific resistance to military service 
is ethical because it stems from the distinction between just and unjust wars (and 
not because of its political motive). By contrast, resistance to military service as 
principled CO (pacifism, principled objection to violence, anti-militarism) rejects 
the doctrine of just and unjust wars, for it does not accept the possibility of a just 
war. Consequently, it cannot derive its moral validity from the concept of just 
wars, widely accepted in liberal democracies today. 

2. The second inaccuracy is that of subsuming resistance to military service under 

the category of CO and associating the latter with resistance to foreign affairs, in 
contrast to CD, which is conceived as a form of protest against domestic policy. In 
reality, there are cases of CO to military service as a form of resistance to 
domestic policy — resistance to racial discrimination or unjust economic policy, 
for instance. This problematic distinction leads to internal as well as external 
theoretical weaknesses. 
Internal weakness is a lack of coherence or consistency within the theory itself, 
and it may arise from a tension or contradiction between different elements of the 
theory (definitions, justifications) or from a sense that these elements are coun- 
terintuitive. External weakness, on the other hand, exists when the theory is 
inconsistent with empirically existing intuitions, theories, actions, or situations 
related to CO, which are external to the theory; hence, they can serve as a mirror, 
which reflects the degree of the theory’s external validity. External weaknesses 
exist when it is difficult to make use of the theory in actual instances of CO, 
rendering it irrelevant to the political reality. Jonathan Wolff and Avner de-Shalit 
have shown that external strength may be achieved by employing the principle of 
PRE, which highlights the importance of public intuitions and theories (Wolff and 
de-Shalit 2007; de-Shalit 2006). 

The internal weakness is that according to the distinction at hand, it is unclear 
whether resistance to military service in protest of domestic policies constitutes 
conscientious objection or civil disobedience, giving rise to confusion regarding 
the mode of justification (and even the degree of legality) associated with it. The 
external weakness is that in reality, military resisters do not make an unequivocal 
distinction between domestic and foreign policy; on the contrary, they often link 
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the two, such that their resistance to domestic policy justifies, in their view, a 
refusal to serve in the military or to participate in war. 

3. A third problem that arises from the distinction between CO and CD is the 
reference to the former as aimed at resolving personal distress, as opposed to 
the latter, which seeks to change policy and thereby influence the public sphere. 
However, the two are not mutually exclusive; quite the contrary, the two usually 
exist simultaneously (Ziv 2004). 


Discussion of Similarities and Differences Between the Dilemma of 
Disobedience in General and That of CO to Military Service, 
Shows that the Latter Has Its Own Distinct Characteristics 


Once one accepts that the dichotomy between CO and CD is largely inaccurate, the 
narrow conception of CO to military service is also called into question. In other 
words, CO and CD should be regarded as a continuum. However, alongside argu- 
ments that appear in discussions of disobedience, the debate about CO to military 
service also includes unique arguments: security and military arguments and argu- 
ments accusing resisters of treason, of disloyalty to the homeland, of posing a 
security risk, and even of constituting a danger to the very existence of the state. 


Summary and Future Directions 


The history of legalization of CO shows that achieving legality does not necessarily 
lead to political legitimacy. In other words, CO may be legal but perceived as not 
politically legitimate. Yet if PCO is morally justifiable based on moderate patriotism, 
it follows that this act can be perceived as politically legitimate; in fact, this would 
then be true regardless of whether such acts were recognized as legitimate within the 
legal framework. In other words, the concept of PCO offers a theoretical distinction 
between political legitimacy and legality on moral-patriotic grounds. 

In this sense, it is possible for the state to acknowledge the political legitimacy of 
PCO. If the law has been breached, the state may take the accepted juridical steps, 
putting the resisters on trial and even punishing and incarcerating them yet not as 
criminals, traitors, or non-patriots but as those who have breached the law out of a 
sense of love, belonging, responsibility, and concern for the country. Resisters out of 
patriotism may disobey the law, but they are patriots nonetheless. 
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The existence and development of organized societies brought up also the 
question of security. From the very beginning, societies had to organize them- 
selves in the way of resisting the challenges that endangered them. Security- 
related question became one of utmost importance as the competition over 
resources and welfare of traditional societies was linked to violence and conquest. 
Establishing defense capabilities rested to a large extent on the loyalty to one’s 
homeland. Only tightly coordinated efforts of all members were to be successful 
on the battlefield and citizenship along with political rights was inseparably 
combined with military duty. Defending a way of life and one’s political com- 
munity therefore led to a reciprocal linkage between patriotism and defense. With 
new thoroughly changed security challenges alongside modifications in the 
understanding of patriotism as being outdated, one may raise the question of 
future security and above all by whom and how it will be provided in the future. 
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Introduction: The Anatomy of Patriotism 


Patriotism is one of the most common terms universally used among different 
nations on all continents but for different purposes. Patriotism as a noun is insepa- 
rably associated with the term patria that might be explained as a sum of homes. 
However, these homes are to be understood not only as shelters but as an area 
inhabited by people who share some basic characteristics. Among them may be 
blood relation or kinship, language, rituals, religion, culture, etc. (Grosby 2005, 
p. 46). That is why patriotism is both one of the most important attachments to one’s 
patria as well as a universally recognized value on the other. From the very start of 
human existence, questions related to security as a means of survival, encouraged 
cooperation between members of the group and additional component of patriotism 
was added — loyalty and, if necessary, the sacrifice for one’s community (Prebili¢é and 
Juvan 2014, p. 32). Interestingly enough, the inflation of its everyday use and 
common belief in understanding it is worth discussing further. 

With the historical development of human societies, more and more institution- 
alized and formal relations were established. Creation of states, where first social 
systems came into existence, has had an important influence also on the role of 
patriotism. Patria became state, and with that philosophers in the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, for example, Thomas Hobbes and especially Jean-Jacques Rousseau, exten- 
sively wrote on the legitimacy of the authority of the state over the individual. Social 
contract arguments typically posit that individuals have consented, either explicitly 
or tacitly, to surrender some of their freedoms and submit to the authority (of the 
ruler, or to the decision of a majority) in exchange for protection of their remaining 
rights or the maintenance of the social order (Rousseau 2012, p. 259). Patriotism 
should therefore support the existence of such relationship between legitimate 
authority and ruled population. Based on the French political scientist and historian, 
Alexis Charles Henri Clerel de Tocqueville patriotism is defined as instinctive love 
towards one’s own country. It is, therefore, a natural tendency for territoriality, 
which, together with the concept of family, represents the primary bond of an 
individual with the territorial community, which he/she has internalized. Individuals 
thus become committed to the people and places known to them, and to their 
upbringing, perceived as the roots of patriotism. Patriotism therefore is found on 
the list of civic virtues, as a derived virtue that depends on place and time and not on 
the general moral characteristic of a person (Prebilié et al. 2013, p. 11). 

Nevertheless, despite the fact that there are some similarities between patriotism 
and nationalism, the two should not be equated. In particular, there is a significant 
difference in understanding of one’s own identity between the two concepts. While a 
patriot draws from the knowledge of national history together from cultural and 
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ethnological characteristics, this cannot be claimed for a nationalist. The latter stems 
from the comparison and the glorification of their own national achievements in 
comparison with other nations (Prebili¢ et al. 2013, p. 11). Nationalism is primarily 
associated with the concept of a nation, that is, a constituent nation, a nation that has 
reached or secured a country. It is therefore intentionally or inadvertently linked to 
national attributes and, in this respect, it is an umbrella term for patriotism that can 
and does form in a multinational state. The relationship between the two is therefore 
not complementary but rather causes several tensions. Furthermore, there is another 
difference between the two meanings. Patriotism primarily means a positive emo- 
tional relationship to the country, that is, one’s homeland and the people who belong 
to it, and as such most often has a favorable attitude towards people of other 
nationalities, cultures, and races (Sruk 1995, p. 234). For nationalism, this primal 
positive characteristic cannot always be proved. Nationalism has very different 
political and socio-moral implications and manifestations, from extremely positive 
to utterly unacceptable, which include all those forms imbued with extreme national 
chauvinism, extreme xenophobia, and a superior ideology based on the humiliation 
or subjugation of other, as a rule smaller nations (Prebilié et al. 2013). 

The sense of belonging to a country (patriotism) and nation (national identity) is 
usually referred to as national identification. Nationalism differs from patriotism in 
that it includes national identity apart from patriotism. Patriotism and national 
identity are indeed two dimensions of national identification, measured by indepen- 
dent scales. Nevertheless, this does not mean that national identity is necessarily 
aggressive and linked to xenophobia. Xenophobia is another variable that differs 
from patriotism but may be equally related to patriotism and national identity (e.g., 
Gomberg 1990). Of course, it is possible for national identification to be given a 
negative connotation in particular circumstances; in this case, nationalism, xeno- 
phobia, and chauvinism are very close in meaning. Patriotism and national identity 
are also linked to knowledge of one’s national community and the country itself. 
National awareness is developed through cultural content and knowledge of one’s 
homeland. Also, this awareness exists both in an objective and subjective sense, 
which differ from one another, since no individual can know everything about his or 
her nation and homeland. A certain minimum is therefore required that all individ- 
uals should know in order to build solidarity among members of national community 
(Prebilié and Juvan 2014, p. 3). 

National identity is the way in which individuals or communities differ in 
comparison to other individuals or communities (Nastran Ule 2000). In fact, national 
identity is the core of a nation as it provides its essence and a sense of existence. 
National identity must therefore be understood as a sharpened and tangible compo- 
nent of an otherwise broader national awareness, which Juzni¢ understands as the 
most essential component of national identity (1993, p. 320). It is formed over long 
periods of time and is inextricably linked to a space and the nation of that space. And 
it is precisely the spatial component that is most easily to be identified with and it is 
an indirectly as well as a directly important factor affecting national identity. 
According to Smith (1998, p. 42), national identity has a dual function: economic- 
territorial-political functionality that provides a country with resources, territory and 
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labor, and relies on rational processes, but also intimate internal functionality that 
provides an individual with self-respect and the perception of both oneself and the 
others. In addition to the aforementioned elements, one of the fundamental features 
is the ability to identify with both individuals and social groups. 

Furthermore, a recent development in the discussion over patriotism has brought 
up an additional dimension in its understanding. Kiernan (2010, p. 44) argues that 
patriotism is not to be understood as unwavering faith in traditional values by 
hanging the flag above the driveway or pledging support for the troops. Nor should 
patriotism be scorned as weak or simple or compliant with outdated norms expressed 
by a protest. Free speech is essential to healthy democracy and dissent is an 
important manifestation of liberty. Nevertheless, these expressions of liberal per- 
spectives are far too superficial to be considered as real patriotism. According to 
Kiernan, authentic patriotism is genuine love for a common purpose and shared 
values within geographic boundaries. 

Kahne and Middaugh (2006, p. 603) also agree with this interpretation, consid- 
ering that active patriots are an important element and even the foundation of modern 
democracies, as they demonstrate political participation through their activity, thus 
co-shaping the country in which they live. In other words, they do not preserve their 
views for themselves, but make a constructive contribution to national identity 
through various activities, including the exercise of passive and active political 
rights. Based on these facts, it can even be argued that such active members of a 
community are “evolutionary” creators of patriotism. 

This is how individuals become dedicated to a population, to places familiar to 
them, and, with their education, it represents the roots of patriotism (Schaar 1981, 
p. 287). Ultimately, one must not forget the fact that this entire process is happening 
in given socio-cultural, historically regional, and other circumstances that are largely 
independent from individuals. The primary attachment to a particular territory and 
society mirrors particular patriotic emotions and feelings (Ben-Porath 2007, pp. 4— 
59). Patriotism also exists on the list of citizen virtues, namely, a derived virtue 
dependent upon place and time and not general moral characteristics of individuals 
(Janowitz 1983, p. 8). In fact, patriotism is neither purchased or ordered, nor 
forbidden. It is to be understood as a special emotion, which is why it has an 
important place in the hierarchy of values. Loyalty to a home and one’s homeland 
in a wider context remains a noble act as it helps and assures survival of the family as 
well as the nation or nation-state. In particular, expressions of patriotism become 
especially important in times of crisis, conflict, and direct threats to a particular 
community (Rather 2017, p. 3). 


Patriotism and Security 


Security in the broadest sense can be defined as a state in which a balanced physical, 
spiritual, and mental as well as material existence of an individual and a social 
community is ensured in relation to other individuals, social communities, and nature 
(Grizold 1992, p. 29). Patriotism needs to be understood as a positive feeling that in its 
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narrowest sense determines the relationship towards one’s country as a basic living 
environment and, at the same time, represents the foundation for a variety of actions 
by individuals. A high level of patriotism among members ofa state’s security system 
who are consequently providers of national safety is to be expected. In this respect, 
members of the armed forces have perhaps the highest level of patriotism. Further- 
more, in liberal democracies patriotism mirrors the idea of duty and loyalty that unites 
a population and makes it willing to do almost everything in support of their nation 
state including, at times, dissent (Prebili¢é and Juvan 2019, p. 101). 

Apart from the debate between security and patriotism, the term state has evolved 
as well. Max Weber defined the term as a human community that successfully claims 
the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical force within a given territory. Such a 
widely used definition in contemporary political theory implies also the responsibil- 
ities of the state, the most important one being the provision of security to the 
inhabitants in exchange for loyalty and paying taxes. In fact, security has been 
perceived by many as the basic and most important value. Without security we 
may not be able to perceive secondary goals of a good life, we may become 
immobilized by existential anxiety, which is why security is the language of political 
priority. And the state should provide it (Browning 2013, pp. 5-6). 

For that reason, states are ready to provide special means — the resources that the 
nation is willing and able to commit to achieve its security. They are finite and 
organized within the system of national security. The means could be presented at 
two levels of abstraction: instruments and mechanisms. On the one hand, instru- 
ments of power are spread across the agencies of governments that provide the 
mechanisms necessary to implement the policies chosen by the elected and 
appointed officials. Instruments are stable. On the other hand, mechanisms are a 
slowly shifting mix (Worley 2015). Both are pillars of a national security system that 
aims to deliver security. 

The most robust part of the national military system is represented by armed 
forces. They are authorized to exercise power in order to defend the nation and 
execute orders of political decision makers. Since members of armed forces are 
highly trained and equipped professionals that have access to weapons, their actions 
have to be under strict control. For these purposes, soldiers or members of the 
defense forces are supposed to identify with the state that they protect and whose 
interests have to be implemented. Exactly from that point of understanding derives 
the message of Horace from Ancient Rome: it is sweet and right to die for one’s 
country [Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori] (Lanning 2005, p. 14). But such 
patriotic defense that rested on a citizen army of propitiated farmers, commanded by 
elected magistrates, was only applicable during the period of city states and the 
Roman Republican. In such a way patriotically organized armies were extremely 
successful on the battlefield. When a handful of Greek cities defeated the imperial 
army of Persia in 480-479 BC, Herodotus concluded that because they fought of 
their own free will, citizens’ soldiers fought better and could therefore defeat soldiers 
who obeyed a king whose will was not their own (Urban 2007, p. 15). 

Such an idealized understanding of a soldier’s tasks came primarily from his 
patriotic components: protecting one’s polity and preserving its way of life, culture, 
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tradition, and language. However, the military history of the Old and Middle Ages 
does not significantly emphasize the role of patriotism in organizing military sys- 
tems. This is partly due to the social system of the period, which stemmed from 
social and legal inequalities within individual societies and the role or reasons for 
waging wars at that time. They performed internal security or duties to maintain 
order and peace, which in particular meant maintaining the exploitative feudal order 
and privileges of a handful at the expense of the majority. It may be noted that 
patriotism as a fundamental component of organizing military systems was replaced 
by blind allegiance to power and money. In this way, military organizations based on 
mercenary organization of the army gained increasing primacy in the Middle Ages. 

When the citizens opted out of their military responsibilities in the tenth century, a 
new golden age for mercenaries began. Soldiers and armies were hired from afar and 
often for a single campaign. Most famous among mercenaries in the fifteenth century 
were the Condottieri. The term itself stands for Italian military leaders or captains 
who were commanders of mercenaries’ military formations. Since condottiero 
means contractor, they were loyal to the master that provided them the expected 
financial compensation. The brighter side of condotierri soldering was respecting the 
other side on the battlefield and North Italian cities were spared the destruction and 
annihilation by the conquerors (Trease 1971, p. 342). Yet patriotism cannot be traced 
as part of their actions. 

The climax of mercenaries’ presence on the battlefield was represented by the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). But not all were inclined to such development. 
Florentine statesman Niccolo Machiavelli was one of them. He blamed Italian 
failures on the half-heartedness of mercenary captains who fought to live another 
day, perhaps under a different paymaster. Machiavelli sought instead of reviving the 
Florentine militia, believing citizens could match the military successes citizen- 
soldiers of the Roman Republican had so gloriously exemplified. His condemnation 
of professional mercenaries colored the republican ideal thereafter, bearing fruit 
among both the founding fathers of the United States as well as French revolution- 
aries who made military service obligatory for young male citizens in 1792, and 
actually did save the republic in the next few years with the much-enlarged French 
armies created by conscription. In the course of the nineteenth century, other 
European countries followed that development by introducing universal military 
training even in peacetime — conscription filled the ranks of the vast armies that 
fought World War I and World War II (Urban 2007, p. 17). 

Nevertheless, discussion on the role of patriotism and military system should also 
be emphasized by the definition of mercenaries. Most critics argue that two main 
components have to be highlighted. First, mercenaries are foreign individuals having 
no national association with any of the parties to the conflict in which they fight. 
Second, a mercenary’s dominant motive is financial gain. Both components may be 
challenged. Foreign status was historically incorrect since foreign soldiers were 
common. Furthermore, even nowadays the nature of multinational forces, that is, 
peacekeepers, is common and yet they are not considered as mercenaries. Even if we 
look into the argument of financial gain that should or even does replace the 
importance of patriotism, the correctness of such argument might be subject 
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to relativism. Developing countries often provide peacekeepers to the UN specifi- 
cally to generate revenues for the state and creating jobs for individuals (Percy 
2007, p. 52). 

Since national security systems are a part of social systems, these consequences 
undoubtedly reflect in it; and very often this eventually leads to the loss of its 
legitimacy. In such circumstances, it also loses the purpose of its existence. Despite 
these facts, it is worth mentioning that there is another understanding of patriotism 
that draws attention to the so-called blind patriotism or dictated patriotism (Johnston 
2007, p. 23). It expects or even commands loyalty to the homeland from the nation or 
nation-state and can therefore importantly reduce social pluralism, freedom of 
thought and can even have an influence on democracy itself. Ultimately, another 
distinction between nationalism and patriotism needs to be made. Nationalism 
actually creates, reflects, and reproduces structures of cultural power. Moreover, 
nationalism is a monologue in which one places one’s nation in a position of moral 
and cultural superiority over others. While deeply personal, patriotism is a dialogue 
with fellow citizens and the larger world not only about loyalty to a country but its 
improvement. While unchecked nationalism can usually lead to conflict and war, 
unbridled patriotism can lead to the betterment of society as patriotism is rooted in 
humility, whereas nationalism is rooted in arrogance. 

This is why patriotism remains a core value of every soldier, which raises the 
important question of the connection between patriotism and national security. It is 
precisely because of these facts that it is possible to demonstrate a close and direct 
connection between national and military identity, which complements patriotism. 
As Prebilié and Juvan (2012) note, it can be argued that there are some elements of a 
military tradition that create each army and represent the essence of the defense 
system. These include, among others, “clearly defined patriotism, not as an integral 
part of nationalism in the negative sense of the word, but as a love for one’s 
homeland in the form of a protector.” Military organizations are specific organiza- 
tions with inherent characteristics that derive from the basic purpose of their 
existence, which is state defense of the national territory and increasingly outside 
its national territory in international conflict zones. For the fulfillment of this 
fundamental mission, a military organization has certain demands on its members 
that can be labeled as “greedy” (Coser 1974, p. 5). In extreme cases, military 
organizations demand and expect from their members the willingness to either kill 
or sacrifice their lives for the attainment of military goals (Pavkovi¢ 2007). And it 
does not end there; other demands of military organizations towards their members 
are even more specific. It is possible to identify four key characteristics of the 
military lifestyle: great exposure to danger — injury and death; geographic mobility; 
periodic separations from family; and living abroad (Juvan 2008, pp. 5—8). While 
these individual characteristics can also exist in other professions, a combined 
pattern of demands is the key factor that makes a military organization unique in 
comparison with some of the other institutions. The question arises about what 
makes individuals willing to accept all of these demands from the organization to 
which they belong? Moreover, why are they willing to either sacrifice their lives or 
kill for their country? Some of the answers to these questions reside in patriotism. 
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In addition, we should not forget the well-known Huntington model of the 
military profession, which is based on three dimensions: (specialist) knowledge, 
responsibility, and combat morale (/’esprit du corps) (Ilisoi and Nagy 2004, p. 123). 
The first dimension encompasses education, training, and exercises, the other two 
are related to patriotism, as they relate to the realization of knowledge, and thus to 
the functioning of the armed forces. In doing so, however, we undoubtedly encoun- 
ter the question: who to defend and why? Without a clear and understandable answer 
in content, the third dimension, which relates to combat morale, will undoubtedly 
not achieve its purpose, thereby essentially disabling the military profession and 
directly affecting combat power. 

It may be no coincidence that the main focus of research has been on the 
relationship between patriotism and national security in both the United States 
(US) and Israel (Arad and Alon 2006). Since September 11, 2001, attacks on the 
World Trade Centre, the United States is in a special state of war against terrorism, 
and Israel as a country that has been in a state of alert due to historical circumstances 
since its establishment in 1947. On this basis it can be assumed that a country must 
be in a state of danger (real or apparent) in order to become aware of the importance 
of patriotism as a fundamental component of national security. On the other hand, it 
is certainly possible to find countries that do not deal with the constant and 
immediate threats to their security but are nevertheless known for their high level 
of patriotism. It is essential for the whole debate about the connection between 
patriotism and national security that we reject the links between patriotism, violence, 
and the propensity for war. Undoubtedly someone may be a patriot, but he/she 
opposes war and concrete military intervention. This equation of patriotism and 
support for war came to light in the first years after the start of US military 
intervention in Iraq in 2003. Patriotism in the USA is essentially “a cultural con- 
struction that is reinforced through various symbolic rituals, such as displaying a flag 
and reciting the oath of allegiance” (Hamilton 2012, p. 15). To understand this 
concept, one must also shed light on the historical concept and the diachronic use of 
patriotism. O’ Leary and Platt (in Hamilton 2012, p. 17) argue that patriotism-related 
rituals were “institutionalized during the period between the 19th Century Civil War 
and the World War I.” The rituals and symbols we take today as characteristically 
American are in fact the result of conscious construction. Love for the homeland and 
national identity must be nurtured, strengthened, and learned. During the time of 
designing and developing patriotism in the USA, two expressions of patriotism were 
formed: patriotism as love for the homeland and patriotism as love for the principle. 
Love of the homeland touches on the issue of loyalty: the homeland must be loved 
and requires loyalty regardless of policies and actions. The love of principle, 
however, touches on the issue of national values: one must love and be loyal to 
the homeland for what it represents or defends (Hamilton 2012, p. 17). 

This is why patriotism, as a constructed emotion based upon which the nation’s 
confidence and, with it, tolerance must be understood as the guarantor for reducing the 
possibility of conflicts and greater social cohesion in society regardless of the potential 
differences therein. All of the above-mentioned characteristics are typical of a func- 
tioning state, based on a high level of legitimacy and the rule of law. It ensures stability 
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and a state’s residents a high level of welfare, an essential part of which is security. At 
the same time in its most important part, patriotism relates intrinsically to each state’s 
defense system, which is twofold. The first meaning relates to civil society that 
perceives the existence of the defense system through the prism of patriotism and, 
hence, gives it a certain level of legitimacy. In the tasks confronting a defense system 
centered on armed forces, patriotism is primarily the factor that ensures purpose and 
rational understanding. In other words, why do male and female soldiers have to 
implement tasks in combat even if they pay the ultimate price and lose their lives? The 
other meaning characterizes patriotism. It constitutes that indispensable element in the 
existence and operation of a defense system which individuals integrate into, and with 
a presence of patriotism it enables them to implement their tasks effectively and 
efficiently. Therefore, in a defense system, patriotism is an emotion and a value that 
determines what an individual is willing to do. 

Patriotism is the most fundamental condition for the existence and operation of 
every defense system. Especially in reference to national armed forces, all charac- 
teristics devolve from the forming elements that actually define the state. Deriving 
from these elements, armed forces members have to identify completely with the 
state they are supposed to defend and work in its interests (Juznié 1993, p. 84). It is 
difficult to expect highly motivated members of any armed forces who are, if need 
be, willing to sacrifice their own lives. Consequently, patriotism remains and always 
has been one of the fundamental values of every soldier. 

What remains unanswered and is often an ongoing matter is the loyalty towards 
political elites, which use military power and the military to govern. This question is 
even more important when political decision-makers act contrary to fundamental 
democratic values and do not work in favor of their nation state. In other words, the 
question is whether the military system supports political decisions even when these 
are no longer patriotic and whether they can signify, as such, neglect of the nation 
itself because of their own political survival? (Blum 2013, p. 305). A high level of 
military professionalism should therefore be the element that prevents such anom- 
alies. Even further, patriotism is not the blind tracking of ideological orientations of 
different political elites, but it is a state-forming act and is therefore a critical and 
reasoned judgment of decision-maker actions, the prevention of deviant conduct 
through political participation, as well as an active participation in civil society. 

Still, where should one search for the correlation between patriotism and the 
functioning of defense systems? As already noted earlier, patriotism is the emotion 
that importantly influences an individual’s behavior. When it comes to exceptional 
circumstances, which direct participation in the defense of one’s homeland definitely 
is, patriotism is a fundamental source of combat morale formation, internal cohesion 
of units, as well as the system, ensuring the military tradition, and with it, the identity 
that importantly influences the image of the defense system as a whole. Through the 
study of military history, people were aware of all of the above, and it is not 
surprising that different military scholars conditioned battlefield success with patri- 
otism and the moral-ethical values in general (Manning 1991, pp. 453-454). By 
establishing a direct correlation among patriotism and values, ways of life, culture, 
and language, there is an expectation for a high level of patriotism among the 
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members of any defense system, enabling them to implement a particular task easier, 
more efficiently, and more effectively. Yet, it does not end there. Defense system 
tasks obtain their purpose only when put in the context of patriotism, which 
establishes the basic relationship between a nation’s expectation of safety, and the 
defense system, providing such safety. And there is another dimension: armed forces 
can operate as a patriotic structure only if their members guarantee patriotism 
through emotional expressions reflected in their actions. 

Patriotism is the foundation of every defense system, underscored by two key 
elements. First, homeland defense signifies the protection of a nation’s living space, 
which is the condition for the existence of armed forces that embodies the protection 
of a nation. The second element involves patriotism suffusing the need to protect the 
home. Hence, the expectation is that armed forces members identify with their 
homeland, which in its institutional form is the state. The latter requires defense 
and its national interests protected or extended. This process then indirectly presents 
a form of caring for the population’s needs. Deriving from such a description is also 
the antique glorification of dying for one’s homeland. From antiquity onwards, from 
Europe to East Asia and places in between, and even when patriotism involved 
dynastic loyalty, it is axiomatic that it is possible to use the lens of military service 
also to recognize patriotism. 

A key question arises in the correlation between patriotism and national security. 
Moving in the opposite direction of such a connection reflects the appearance of 
mercenaries in the military, nowadays upgraded by private security companies. 
Financial compensation for completing a task should substitute the role of patriot- 
ism, but analysts draw attention to the questionable applicability of this model in the 
existence and operation of the national security apparatus (Lanning 2005, p. 234). 
Clearly, the existence of mercenaries in the future will continue in the form of a 
systemic substitute and as a potential complement. 

These facts provide a tight and direct correlation between national and military 
identity that complements patriotism, establishing that it is possible to claim some 
elements of military tradition from every military and represent a system’s essence. 
Among others in this group of elements is “a clearly defined patriotism, not as a 
component of nationalism in the negative connotation, but as a form of love towards 
the homeland and nation in the form of a protector” (Prebilié and Juvan 2012, p. 58). 
With the aforementioned in mind, there is the well-known Huntington model of the 
military profession grounded on three dimensions: professional knowledge, respon- 
sibility, and combat morale —/ esprit du corps (MacCoun et al. 2005, p. 7). If the first 
involves education and training, the second and third dimensions relate to patriotism 
because they concern knowledge implementation and, with it, armed forces opera- 
tions. This undoubtedly raises another question: who to defend and why? Without a 
substantive and understandable answer, the third dimension — combat morale —will 
not achieve its purpose; this in essence affects the military profession and has a direct 
effect on combat power. 

When discussing the relationship between patriotism and national security, it is 
essential to avoid correlations among patriotism, violence, and the propensity to war. 
Individual citizens can be patriots and at the same time oppose war and military 
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interventions. For example, the equating of patriotism and support for war emerged 
in the United States during the first years of the American military intervention in 
Iraq after 2003. To understand American patriotism at that time, the American 
understanding of patriotism possesses a general resonance for many other states. 
Patriotism in the United States is essentially a “cultural construction which is 
strengthened through different symbols of ritual, such as the flag display and pledge 
of allegiance recitation” (Hamilton 2019, p. 205). To appreciate this idea, it is also 
necessary to highlight its historical concept and the diachronic use of patriotism. 
There is a notion that rituals related with patriotism “were institutionalized in the 
civil war period of the 19th century and in the First World War period” (Hamilton 
2019, p. 209). Rituals and symbols seen today as “typically American” are actually a 
“consequence of a conscious construction.” In the period of patriotism construction 
and development in the United States, two expressions of patriotism were formed: 
“patriotism as love towards the homeland” and “patriotism as love towards the 
principle” (Schatz and Stauc 1997, p. 232). Love towards one’s homeland refers 
primarily to loyalty: citizens should love their homeland and be loyal to it regardless 
of policies and actions. Whereas love towards the principle refers to national values, 
the homeland has to be loved, and loyalty emerges to what it represents or for which 
it stands (Hamilton 2012, p. 18). 


Patriotism in a Changed Security “Architecture” 


Globalization as the outcome of a swift technological development and vast cultural 
changes shrank our planet, enabled easier migration of people, increased economic 
streams, and deepened political cooperation. In short, different cultures became more 
open and reachable (Steger 2013, p. 1). But such development has significantly 
changed the international security architecture, the means for modern warfare, 
threats, and consequently military systems as well as war itself. The definition of 
war that involves all responsible means of a nation and has to be supported by strong 
patriotic feelings went through gradual evolution since it possesses very deep 
historical roots. English offers one of the many definitions: war involves heteroge- 
neous, organized, mutual enmity, and violence between armed groups on more than 
minor scale, carried out with political objective, possessing socio-political dynamics, 
and focused on the exerting power in order to compel the opponents. The last or 
fourth generation of war development rests on a post-Cold war context, information 
technology, asymmetric warfare, insurgent-focused, involving political-economic- 
social networks, as well as the military resources. With that, many types of conven- 
tional military force were left near-absolute, as intelligence-gathering, sophisticated 
communications systems, the deployment of small forces, and the use of precision- 
directed weapons have replaced prior centrality (Steger 2013, pp. 13-14). Having 
said that, we can conclude that the military character of war and warfare continues to 
change as does the character of those societies that wage war, by extension; there will 
be more than one characteristic form of war (and warfare) in existence at any given 
time. It has become fashionable in recent years to conclude that future conflict will 
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be predominantly asymmetric as it will occur between irregular combatants or 
between them and regular armed forces and that interstate conventional warfare is 
a thing of the past. 

While interstate wars may have declined recently in terms of size, intensity, and 
import, this may not represent as radical a change as is sometimes claimed (Jordan 
and Kiras 2016, pp. 5—6) as the boundaries of contemporary warfare are becoming 
increasingly blurred. War morphs into seemingly unfamiliar forms that combine 
regular and irregular forces on the same battlefields; various defense analysts have 
posited the emergence of a new type of war — hybrid war (Williamson and Mansoor 
2012). New technology and new military techniques may give lesser powers the 
ability to defend themselves without having resorted to asymmetric tactics that see 
their institution topped and their cities occupied (Jordan and Kiras 2016, p. 8). 
Although the most recent development that reshaped the face of war and conse- 
quently warfare is to be considered from the site of information and communications 
technology that exceeded the promises of the Revolution in Military Affairs in the 
1980s and 1990s (Svete and Juvan 2016, p. 2), one thing has still not and most 
probably will not change. Human beings are the cause of war, and future wars will be 
waged by human beings. By focusing mainly on the higher level of professionali- 
zation and specialization, radical reforms of national security systems have therefore 
become a necessary requirement (Prebili¢é 2008, p. 3). 

Nevertheless, in order to ensure a certain level of security, the precondition 
undoubtedly lies in the personal motive or motivation of individuals both before 
they join the military service and when they perform duties within the national 
security system. Motivation, more than anything else, derives from an individual’s 
sense of patriotism. Therefore, individual countries devote considerable attention to 
patriotism in modern national-security systems. At this point the question arises 
whether such behavior is also reflected in civil society, whose important part is 
national security. It is particularly interesting to determine a connection between the 
youth, patriotism, and national security, as this relationship is important for the 
future of both, the national security system and the provision of security itself. 

Ultimately, unclear distinctions between patriotism and nationalism on one side 
and individualization of society together with the avoiding accepting responsibility 
on the other are leading to confusion among the youth which might be the reason for 
great difficulties to fill the ranks of defense structures (Prebilié and Juvan 2012, 
p. 29). The question that arises from all the issues being discussed is: can the 
expected (and deserved) security for modern society be provided when patriotism 
is not considered as a viable value for contemporary globalized societies? It may not 
be the only and/or most important reason but it is definitely one of those that are not 
helping functioning a national security system as a backbone of our safety. 


Conclusion 


When it comes to patriotism in a globalized world, it seems to be a completely faded 
terminological relic of recent history as the entire period after World War II was 
aimed at closer cooperation between nations in an institutionalized form through the 
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formation of international organizations as well as through less formal forms of 
cooperation. The reason is that we are deeply convinced that mutual cooperation, 
communication, and mutual respect can prevent conflicts of global proportions, as 
were the two world wars. Is patriotism a value needed at all in such a concept, or is 
patriotism the one that hinders such development? The answer, while it may not 
seem like it, is simple. Patriotism as a value is a precursor of cooperation, as it 
requires both toleration and respect beforehand, but there is also an exchange of 
opinions and respect for them even when we do not agree with people who have a 
different opinion. If we understand patriotism and separate it from nationalism, a 
frequent companion of populism and thus a generator of conflicts, then everything 
tums out as straightforward. 

But that is not the case! Patriotism has become a hostage of nationalism, which 
takes it away from one of the desirable values in contemporary societies. In fact, we 
could conclude that a patriotic person should be one who appreciates security and 
defense of one’s homeland. However, that is not really the case either. First of all, an 
(un)patriotic person is not socially active, which means that he or she is distanced 
from what and how is happening in their homeland. Because that person is not an 
active member of the community but a distinctly passive element of society, in many 
cases he/she completely ignores the life around him/her. The growth in such 
thinking, however, undoubtedly marks a crisis of our social system — democracy 
as it requires the participation of all members of a community. If there is lack of 
participation, it is no longer the rule of a majority, as we simply define it, but the rule 
of a minority, which in history proved to be an unsuccessful form of regulating 
socio-political life. Adding the national security component, it is clear that inactivity, 
social noncooperation, apathy, and individuality lead to an increased vulnerability of 
a society. Only close socially cohesive societies turn out to be successful, as they are 
based on mutual assistance, understanding, and redistribution of national wealth on 
the one hand, and burdens on the other among all members of this community. 
Security and patriotism are no different. Patriotic societies, in addition to respecting 
culture, language, history, and tradition, are based first and foremost on respect of 
their own members. Such self-image, however, is the basis for defense against the 
various anomalies including extreme nationalism, related chauvinism, and 
xenophobia. 
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Abstract 


This chapter identifies and examines the patterns of patriotism in the period after 
the attacks of September 11, 2001. In broad psychosocial terms, these patterns 
were initially characteristic of wartime patriotism throughout US history. They 
revolved around fear and aggression, in-group loyalty and racial and religious 
exclusion, suppression of dissent, and deference to authority that tolerated viola- 
tions of human rights and civil liberties. Gestures of patriotic solidarity ranged 
from ritual honoring of flag and troops to interfaith gatherings and antiwar 
demonstrations. What has emerged in the USA and much of Europe through 
the subsequent experience of war, immigration, terrorist attacks, and growing 
economic polarization is populist and reactionary movements that have super- 
imposed sharply opposing forms of patriotism on conflicting responses to this 
experience. 
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Introduction 


The expression of patriotism in the USA following the terrorist attacks of September 
11, 2001, was strongly influenced by the administration of President George W. 
Bush and its media and congressional allies. Americans were called not to public 
service or to sacrifice unnecessary luxuries in order to fund the wars deemed 
necessary by the administration. They were not called to participate in examining 
what had gone wrong or to defend liberal democracy, with its protections of 
individual rights and limitations of executive power (Didion 2003: 12-15; Ben- 
Porath 2006: 11-21; Gusterson 2010). Nor were the citizens of “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave” called upon to respond with courage and intelligence. 
They were called upon to continue shopping and to acquiesce in the administration’s 
unprovoked invasion of Iraq and assaults on human rights, civil liberties, and a 
democratic rule of law both at home and abroad. Manipulation of fear, retaliatory 
impulse, evangelical faith, and patriotic sentiment was a hallmark of the adminis- 
tration’s management of an open-ended “war on terror” that defied norms of due 
process and the Geneva Conventions governing the conduct of war (Cole 2003; 
Didion 2003: 29-30; Gilliland 2010; Phillips 2006; Gusterson 2010; Rosenblum 
2010; Sharlet 2010). 

Public responses to administration attempts to shape patriotism in the imme- 
diate post-9.11 period were nevertheless deeply divided in ways that reflected 
preexisting social, political, and religious divisions. Dissent and worshipful rev- 
erence for Bush were both common, as were interfaith friendship gatherings and 
xenophobic fear, antiwar protests and volunteering for military service. From this 
wider perspective, 9.11 is a landmark falling within larger overlapping periods: 
the post-Vietnam War era and the post-Cold War era. The civil rights, antiwar, 
feminist, and environmental movements of the Vietnam War era inaugurated a 
new age of progressive activism but also inspired reactionary countermovements 
that have mixed evangelical religion with politics and denigrated public institu- 
tions, all at the expense of liberal democracy. The Vietnam War also marked the 
end of the post-WWII golden age of the US middle class and advent of declining 
indices of social well-being (Phillips 2002). The end of the Cold War inaugurated 
a period of ethnic conflict in Europe, together with armed Islamic radicalism and 
large-scale immigration. The period since the 2008 financial collapse on both 
sides of the Atlantic brought these factors together in radical right populist 
movements that have brought tensions between opposing forms of patriotism to 
a head. 
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Radical right populism is defined by Cas Mudde as having three core features 
(Mudde 2017a: 4-5). The first is nativism, a combination of nationalism and 
xenophobia, which sees citizenship and residence as properly limited to members 
of a native or national group and sees nonnatives as a threat. The second feature is 
authoritarianism or desire for strictly enforced hierarchical authority, and the third is 
populism, which conceives society as divided into a “pure people” and a “corrupt 
elite” and holds that politics should express “the will of the people.” Mudde holds 
that “the populist radical right is democratic, in that it accepts popular sovereignty 
and majority rule,” but that “tensions exist between the populist radical right and 
liberal democracy, in particular arising from the constitutional protection of minor- 
ities” (5). These elements of radical right populism more or less define populism, as 
it is characterized by Jan-Werner Miiller, though Miiller argues that true populism is 
so much in tension with liberal democracy as to be antidemocratic (Miiller 2016). 
Populism is a distinctive form of authoritarian and anti-pluralist leadership, he 
writes. Populist movements and leaders present themselves as the singular voice of 
a morally pure unitary people, contrasting this true people with elites and institutions 
that are portrayed as corrupt and unjustly catering to others who are not “the” (true) 
people. 

This moralization of political conflict is deeply polarizing, and it cultivates an 
expectation of apocalyptic confrontation. It incites the “true” people to support the 
“strong” leader in delegitimizing any voice but his own and consolidating authori- 
tarian power in his own hands. Liberal institutions that would be regarded as 
essential checks on executive power in another era, such as independent courts 
and a free press, are attacked as undemocratic “enemies of the people.” The patterns 
identified by Miller were evident in Donald Trump’s presidential campaign and the 
early months of his presidency, inspiring sharply opposing reactions from his 
political base and from defenders of the US liberal democratic constitutional tradi- 
tion, both reactions being framed as patriotic. That said, the factors Miller and 
Mudde identify are pivotal in the bitterly partisan landscape of post-9.11 patriotism. 

The patriotism of the post-9.11 era is also often reactionary and hostile to the 
Enlightenment ideals of reason and self-governance to which the architects of the US 
Constitution were committed. It exhibits a militant nostalgia for an imagined golden 
age not yet threatened by the values of liberal elites — a golden age before the 1960s, 
before Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal “socialism,” before the Enlightenment and 
French Revolution, or before some other imagined fall from Eden instigated by 
traitorous elites (Lilla 2016). Reactionary movements conceive themselves as restor- 
ative or counterrevolutionary and may strongly oppose a country’s existing constitu- 
tion. In such cases, they cultivate and exhibit a form of anti-constitutional patriotism 
that may be cloaked in “originalist” constitutional doctrines, such as the myth of a 
covenant with God that frames the US Constitution as an expression of American 
“exceptionalism” or commitment to Christian purity and global evangelism (Loveland 
1996; Smith 2002; Sharlet 2003, 2010; Youngman 2005; Phillips 2006). 

A confluence of theocratic and free market versions of such anti-constitutional 
patriotism has been influential in US politics since well before 9.11, but has played a 
pivotal role in elevating the populist, reactionary, and “post-truth” politics of the 
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Trump-Pence era. To the extent that reactionary movements are shaped by theological 
myths of a fallen state from which human beings cannot extract themselves without a 
savior, their theocratic conservative adherents are primed to embrace leaders they 
accept as God’s chosen and to believe whatever those leaders say. 

The period since the 2008 financial collapse has witnessed a polarization of 
economic fortunes that had been playing out for decades but has only recently 
resulted in an endemic crisis of downward mobility for those without a college 
education. Housing, college, and health care would already have been out of reach 
for much of the US middle class if not for an unsustainable growth of debt that came 
crashing down in 2008 and 2009. As regional and residential segregation by college 
attainment has grown and the number of people who see themselves as belonging to 
the middle class has declined, so too has belief in the justice of liberal-democratic 
systems that have done too little to prevent this from happening (Luce 2017). 
Resentment toward the “smart people” who control everything has emerged as a 
potent political force together with skepticism about the claims of experts and belief 
in conspiracies. Authoritarian attitudes are associated with perceiving threats to 
one’s culture or society (Stenner 2005), and the rising preference for authoritarian 
“strong” leaders in the USA and much of Europe seems to be primarily associated 
with economic, political, and social marginalization (Gest 2016; Taub 2016; Luce 
2017; Miller 2016). 

Apart from the cities where privilege is concentrated, the communities of these 
societies are dying for lack of economic opportunities and political voice, while the 
members of these communities who dominated the culture of the society as a whole 
are experiencing a “profound sense of social displacement — a shift to the periphery” 
(Gest 2016: 187). The integration of Muslim immigrants is meanwhile uneven and 
strongly influenced by barriers to integration, including prejudice and exclusionary 
employment, housing, and education policies (Vigdor 2011; Laurence 2012; Saunders 
2012; Adida et al. 2016; Gest 2016). These rooted and immigrant populations are 
similar in being more inclined to embrace extremist movements and actions if they 
experience political and other forms of marginalization, though the majority of both 
groups remain “peaceful, adaptive, and tolerant” (Gest 2016: 186). Those who are 
older, more affluent, and more educated are more uniformly inclined to embrace 
democratic processes and ideals of inclusion. Their patriotism is more likely to be 
moderated by cosmopolitanism than the patriotism of the rural poor, for whom 
national identity may be a more dominating source of dignity (Diuna 2017). 

The sections that follow will expand upon these themes, examining the forms of 
patriotism in play and considering what can be done to overcome the polarized 
citizenship of the present era. 


The Patriotism of a Nation “at War” 
American flags began to appear in great abundance within a few days of the 9.11 


attacks and before long it seemed to be regarded as tantamount to treason for a 
political leader to appear in public without displaying the flag in the form of a lapel 
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pin. Within a matter of days the musical selections for school concerts were altered to 
include patriotic tunes; and patriotic messaging, music, and ritual pledges to the flag 
became more pervasive at all school functions. Calls for unity and sensitivity to the 
nation’s grief softened the hard edges of partisanship (Didion 2003: 9) and for a few 
hopeful weeks pundits imagined that a new era of national unity and restored faith in 
public institutions had dawned (Schulman 2002; Wolfe 2002). Patriotic messaging 
became even more prevalent in spectator sports than in the past, and a message it sent 
was that standing for the national anthem honors not just the country but those who 
bear arms on its behalf (Lukacs 2005: 211; Zirin 2005; Almond 2014). This was one 
manifestation of a phenomenon aptly identified by Sigal Ben-Porath as the status of 
citizen being “undercut in times of war by its comparison to a more powerful one,” 
the status of soldier (Ben-Porath 2006: 13). This undercutting of citizenship was 
further manifested in President George W. Bush’s illicit references to himself as the 
Commander in Chief not of the armed forces, which would be accurate, but of the 
country, which implicitly demoted US citizens to the status of subjects. 

The infusing of gladiatorial spectator sports with patriotism and military imagery 
also reinforced a form of civic spectatorship that embraced aggression and doing 
whatever is necessary to win. The spread of spectator sports, and of a culture of 
entertainment and celebrity worship generally, has coincided with a decline of 
participatory citizenship mediated by political parties, labor unions, and other 
institutions of civil society — a condition associated with the rise of (radical right) 
populism (Miiller 2016; Luce 2017). Without such institutionally mediated face-to- 
face participation, the work of citizenship and expressions of patriotism may become 
attenuated or reduced to little more than what team one is a fan of or whose flag one 
waves. Publicly questioning the innocence of US military presence in the Middle 
East, the wisdom of the Bush administration’s “war on terror,” or the administra- 
tion’s endless references to the courage of US military personnel became unaccept- 
able. The comedian Bill Maher learned this when his comments about the relative 
courage of the 9.11 hijackers who faced certain death and US personnel who fire 
cruise missiles from a safe distance led ABC to cancel his television show, “Polit- 
ically Incorrect” (Freeman 2011). Attempts to shed helpful light on the events of 9.11 
were typically denounced as “insensitive” and “tasteless,” “blaming America first,” 
or giving comfort to the enemy. Legislation that vastly expanded domestic spying 
was named the “Patriot Act,” as if to insist that patriotism should lead all US citizens 
to accept without question the threat to their civil liberties posed by an invasive 
expansion of government power. 

Many Americans evidently took comfort in these gestures of national solidarity. 
Many also accepted the premise that the normal constraints of a rule of law should 
not stand in the way of protecting Americans, as long as the thousands who were 
detained indefinitely without evidence of criminal wrongdoing were identified as 
“potential terrorists” and did not look like them (Cole 2003). Many other Americans 
were uneasy about all of this, however, especially as it became apparent that the 
administration’s calls for “bipartisanship” and “national unity” required “‘acquies- 
cence to the administration’s preexisting agenda” (Didion 2003: 6), which included 
an invasion of Iraq advertised as necessary to US national security. 
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There can be little doubt that fear plays a role in the acceptance of such claims of 
necessity, but another factor is fear’s “passionate twin,” a “latent hunger for aggres- 
sive action” that “can only be satisfied by. .. measures that burst the bounds of law” 
(Rosenblum 2010: 172). A patriotism moderated by courage and intelligent restraint 
would be less vulnerable to manipulation and the seductiveness of unbridled power, 
but the administration displayed little interest in encouraging either courage or 
intelligence. It evidently regarded the fear, aggression, and patriotism engendered 
by the events of 9.11 and its own color-coded terrorist “threat level” alerts as 
sufficient to blind many Americans to the folly and lawless immorality of what 
proved to be the worst foreign policy disaster in the country’s history. Prominent 
critics received death threats and the “No Iraq War” yard signs displayed in middle- 
class neighborhoods were torn up and stuffed into mailboxes or run over by 
indignant patriots in their pickup trucks (Burkeman 2003; Paretsky 2003; Reuters 
2003). It is unclear whether those who found opposition to invading Iraq so 
unacceptable would have cared that the families of men and women serving in the 
US armed forces were among those whose signs they destroyed. 

As the occupation of Iraq dragged on and revelations of torture, incompetence, 
and corruption horrified half of the country, the other half that followed commentary 
loyal to the Bush administration accepted what they knew of this as necessary. They 
believed falsely that Iraq had attacked the USA, that it was threatening to do so again 
with “weapons of mass destruction,” and that such weapons had been found by the 
invading US troops (Associated Press 2005). “The Bush administration ... system- 
atically mis-educated the American people about the true state of the world” (Flynn 
2007: 46), and it was aided and abetted in this by partisan media outlets that violated 
the public trust by failing to set the record straight. 

It bears emphasizing that a public can scarcely conceive itself and function as one 
public without participation in a common national conversation in which different 
views are expressed and tested by evidence. From 1949 to 1987 this was more or less 
ensured in the USA by the dominance of a handful of broadcast television networks 
that were regulated by the Federal Communications Commission under a Fairness 
Doctrine that required the airing of important controversies in a manner that was 
honest and equitable in the presentation of opposing views. The Reagan era aban- 
donment of this regulatory requirement for television and radio broadcasting, pro- 
liferation of niche broadcasting with the advent of cable television, and invention of 
the internet has made it more difficult for Americans to conceive of themselves as 
one public sharing a common reality and seeking a common good. It has also 
facilitated a deepening mistrust, a proliferation of conspiracy theories, and a crisis 
of belief in the integrity of the epistemic evidence, standards, and institutions on 
which a public must rely in order to have any chance of solving its problems 
(Anderson 2017). 

It was in this context that Bush’s faith-based presidency could be defended by his 
advisor Karl Rove in opposition to the evidence- or reality-based alternative; “judi- 
cious study of discernible reality [is] ... not the way the world really works 
anymore,” he is quoted as saying (Anderson 2017: 88; Suskind 2004). Cleft by 
this faith-based versus evidence-based divide, citizens of the post-9.11 USA were 
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deeply polarized and their forms of patriotism became almost incomprehensible to 
one another. This was true despite the fact that nearly all would have described 
themselves as ready to defend the US Constitution. Since the USA was not at war 
with a foreign power that threatened to subjugate its people or replace its constitu- 
tion, it should have been evident that the most significant threat to American 
democracy posed by terrorism was that it might precipitate an unwarranted aban- 
donment of civil liberties or provide cover for an internal revolutionary movement 
(Cole 2003; Curren 2005; Youngman 2005). As it happens, there were already 
elements of a revolutionary movement in play in the Bush administration and US 
foreign policy, and it was a movement hostile to the vision of a liberal pluralistic 
democracy taken for granted by most Americans. 


The Patriotism of American Exceptionalism 


There were Americans who asked immediately after the attacks of 9.11, “How could 
God let this happen?” The answer that revealed the most about the patriotism of the 
Bush administration’s supporters was offered by the late Rev. Jerry Falwell, who 
suggested that God was displeased because the USA had become a country of 
“pagans, abortionists, feminists, gays, lesbians, the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the People For the American Way” (Kaczynski and McDermott 2017). 
The background assumption, shared by many Protestant fundamentalists, is that the 
USA was founded on a covenant with God to play a unique evangelizing role in the 
world. The covenant is understood to give the USA an “exceptional” role in the 
world and to ground the US constitution in a way that requires a Christian theocracy. 
“To the fundamentalist front [in the US military]. .. the Constitution is itself a 
blueprint for a Christian nation” (Sharlet 2010: 215). The influence of the movement 
committed to these ideas largely explains the failure of the USA to ratify the 
international Convention on the Rights of the Child and its own Equal Rights 
Amendment (granting women equal rights). It largely explains the erosion of public 
educational authority since the 1972 Yoder decision, readiness to make war on 
“godless” communism, references to the “war on terror” as a “crusade,” and 
readiness to make war in the Middle East (Loveland 1996; Smith 2002; Youngman 
2005; Phillips 2006; Hedges 2006). Feminists are on Falwell’s list because the 
conservative Christian vision of a covenant nation is a patriarchal one in which 
women stay home, obey their husbands, and bear children. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and the People for the American Way are both on the list because 
they are guardians of the equal rights and separation of church and state affirmed in 
the US Constitution as it is widely understood. 

Dana Milbank wrote in The Washington Post in 2001 that, “For the first time since 
religious conservatives became a modern political movement, the President of the 
United States has become the movement’s de facto leader” (Phillips 2006: 171). The 
White House under the presidency of George W. Bush has been described as guided 
by a faith-based “writ of infallibility’” whereby Bush did not explain his decisions 
and did not “want to hear from” anyone who doubted him (Suskind 2004). “I trust 
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God speaks through me,” he reportedly said in addressing a group of Amish farmers 
on one occasion, and he did not demure when a long-time Republican voter told him 
on another occasion, “this is the very first time that I have felt that God was in the 
White House” (Suskind 2004). The core of his activist political base evidently 
believed he was “a messenger from God” and was rightfully president for that 
very reason (Suskind 2004). Some of them staged a counterdemonstration at a 
large antiwar rally in Washington, DC, in October 2003, carrying a banner that is 
noteworthy for its conflation of divine authority, presidential authority, and righteous 
warfare. The words “SUPPORT PRESIDENT BUSH” and “TRUST JESUS” were 
printed in large block letters, above and below block print images of military aircraft, 
a tank, a battery of missiles, a bomb, an automatic rifle, and a pistol. 

The idea that trusting Jesus would entail supporting the war Bush’s “intuition” 
told him was necessary may seem odd. Yet, “upwards of forty percent” of Americans 
reportedly accepted the End Times prophesies reflected in aspects of Bush admin- 
istration foreign policy and popularized in Tim LaHaye’s Left Behind book series. 
The common themes are “a global tribulation of good versus evil, the falsity of the 
United Nations, the emergence of an antichrist from Europe, the complicity of the 
French, the building of the second Babylon in Iraq, and its emergence as the 
headquarters of the antichrist” (Phillips 2006: 253). Americans who regarded them- 
selves as God’s “newly chosen people” and regarded “Saddam Hussein as another 
Nebuchadnezzar and Baghdad as the second Babylon” were primed to accept the 
fantasy that Iraq was behind the 9.11 attacks and Saddam was the antichrist that 
Christ and his armies were prophesied to defeat (129, 253; Hedges 2006: 186-193). 
They were similarly all too ready to rain hatred on French nationals living in the 
USA and to rename French fries (Belgian frites) “freedom fries” when France 
prudently declined to join the USA led invasion of Iraq. If this is patriotism, it is a 
patriotism that rejoices in the prospect of apocalyptic violence, the death of all non- 
Christians, and the end of civilization as we know it. 

“Trusting Jesus” has also evidently entailed a rejection of any science that is 
inconsistent with a literal interpretation of the Bible and accepting pseudo-scientific 
faith-based public policy (Hedges 2006: 113-128). “There is significant evidence 
that the scope and scale of the manipulation, suppression, and misrepresentation of 
science by the Bush administration are unprecedented,” wrote the Union of 
Concerned Scientists in its 2004 report on Scientific Integrity in Policymaking 
(Union of Concerned Scientists 2004: 2). The rejection of science by the members 
of Bush’s party, or refusal to publicly affirm it, has only deepened in the meantime. 
“In 2008, three-quarters of the major GOP [Republican] presidential candidates said 
they believed in evolution, but in 2012 it was down to a third, and then in 2016, just 
one did. That one, Jeb Bush, was careful to say that evolutionary biology was only 
his truth. .. [Meanwhile] a two-to-one majority of Republicans say they ‘support 
establishing Christianity as the national religion’” (Anderson 2017: 89). The Estab- 
lishment Clause of the First Amendment to the US Constitution bars the US 
government from establishing a national religion, and the country’s first president, 
George Washington, and other founders took pains to assure world leaders that the 
USA was not an exclusively Christian nation. 
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Once again, if this is patriotism, then the patriotism of those who have most 
tightly wrapped themselves in the American flag is an anti-constitutional patriotism. 
It locates the source of political authority not in the cooperation of the diverse 
members of a society who would rightly regard free and equal citizenship and 
nonsectarian reliance on evidence as foundational to fair terms of cooperation, but 
in matters of faith that no one else has any reason to accept as authoritative. The form 
of national sovereignty it asserts is similarly a rejection of impartial norms and 
institutions of international cooperation. 

A key player in the promotion of this theocratic vision and understanding of 
patriotism is the radical Christian movement known as dominionism, a sect with 
roots in radical Calvinism and Christian reconstructionism. Dominionists reportedly 
control half a dozen national television networks, nearly all of the religious radio 
stations in the USA, and the Southern Baptist Convention, giving the movement a 
reach far beyond its base of adherents estimated at 7-12% of the American public 
(Hedges 2006: 10, 19). The movement’s foundational text is R. J. Rushdoony’s 1973 
book, Jnstitutes of Biblical Law, which draws heavily on Calvin’s vision of a 
repressive theocracy in Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion (Hedges 2006: 10-14). 
The movement has colonized the US armed services and the Republican Party, 
shaping appointments to the US Supreme Court and a series of legal decisions and 
initiatives that have facilitated fundamentalist homeschooling and weakened public 
education (Loveland 1996; Smith 2002; Phillips 2006; Hedges 2006; Sharlet 2010) — 
the primary vehicle for shaping patriotism through the country’s history (Curren and 
Dorn 2018). 

By contrast with the inclusive aspirations of public schools, the history of the 
country commonly taught in Christian schools and by homeschoolers defines “lib- 
erty” as Christian obedience to God and progress in freeing society “from the slavery 
imposed by ‘secular humanists,’” making liberty a kind of “theocratic tyranny” 
(Hedges 2006: 15). The aim of Generation Joshua, the civics program launched by 
the Home School Legal Defense Association in 2003, is thus to “‘take back the land’ 
for God,” through political training framed in the language of war and conquest 
(Kunzman 2009: 101). “Rarely do GenJ students or their leaders ... consider that 
reasonable disagreement might exist on important issues. Such an approach results 
in seeing others as simply wrong-headed adversaries to be opposed at every turn” 
(110). Long a bastion of racial and religious integration, the US military academies 
and armed services are also experiencing an increasing incidence of anti-Semitism 
and anti-Muslim intolerance, as the priority of God before country is advanced by 
Christian fundamentalists (Sharlet 2010). 

One of the most surprising aspects of the movement, given its ostensibly Chris- 
tian character, is that it has allied itself with a theology of the “Up and Out” — the 
titans of industry mythologized in Ayn Rand’s novel Atlas Shrugged — and “sanc- 
tified a ruthless unfettered capitalism” (21; Sharlet 2003, 2010; Phillips 2006). The 
political guidance offered by fundamentalist churches has consequently fit hand in 
glove with an agenda of corporate deregulation and defunding of public services, 
and the combined package has been rationalized as “liberty” promoting. A related 
development, which became visible with the election of Barak Obama, was the 
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coordination of an antigovernment “Patriot” movement and theoconservative move- 
ments under the umbrella of a libertarian, free market Tea Party created and funded 
by fossil fuel and tobacco interests (Nesbit 2016a, b). The power of fiction to shape 
American patriotism may be nowhere clearer than in references to Atlas Shrugged at 
Tea Party rallies (Nesbit 2016b) and Speaker of the US House of Representatives 
Paul Ryan’s remark in 2009 that “we are right now living in Ayn Rand’s novel” 
(Anderson 2017: 88). Also named by Secretary of State Rex Tillerson as his favorite 
book, Atlas Shrugged is “the story of a heroic cabal of men’s-men industrialists who 
cause the U.S. government to collapse so they can take over, start again, and make 
everything right” (88). This alliance of radical Christian fundamentalists and liber- 
tarian business interests has been in the vanguard of discrediting public institutions 
and playing off “true Americans” against a corrupt “liberal elite.” In these respects, it 
has been instrumental in the rise of divisive populist politics in the USA, both 
directly and through policies that have contributed to the economic crisis widely 
regarded as pivotal in the post-2008 era. It has fostered the hybrid of populism and 
plutocracy that made Trump’s election possible (Luce 2017: 196). 


American Patriotism and the Legacy of Southern Regionalism 


An important aspect of the religious polarization of politics and patriotism in the 
USA is its relationship to the legacy of the Civil War, the influence of the south in 
national politics, and the South as “the region most caught up in manifest destiny and 
covenanted relationships with God” (Phillips 2006: 125). In the aftermath of the 
Confederacy’s defeat, southern church leaders promoted a resurrection narrative 
predicated on the assertion that the South and its white supremacist politicians had 
kept the covenant with God (130). A movement took root to promote the South’s 
white supremacist “Lost Cause” as noble, and the subsequent rise to national 
prominence of southern politicians and organizations was instrumental in 
establishing the system of Jim Crow racial apartheid that took root in the early 
decades of the twentieth century (Van Woodward 1974; Landrieu 2017; Staples 
2017). Although monuments to “heroes” of the Confederacy had been erected within 
a few years of the South’s defeat, it was largely through the efforts of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy that stained glass windows honoring Robert E. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson were installed with accompanying words of praise in the 
National Cathedral in the US capital in 1953. Explaining the decision to remove 
these memorials in September 2017, a cathedral spokesperson explained that, “The 
problem is that they are shown as saints” (Boorstein 2017). As saints and as patriots, 
presumably, for the National Cathedral is a monument to the civil religion of 
sanctified patriots and heroic deeds with which public schools in the USA were 
long imbued (Curren and Dorn 2018). From any perspective but the myth of a racial 
covenant violated by the North, Lee and Jackson were the farthest thing from 
patriots, having led an armed rebellion against their own country in which 620,000 
soldiers and 50,000 civilians perished. 
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The southern sense of “biblical nationhood bathed in blood and tribulation” 
remains today a divisive influence in the contested landscape of American patriotism 
(Phillips 2006: 130-131). The “real America” is the “Great Anglo-Saxon South- 
land,” insisted George Wallace, in the 1963 inaugural address in which he 
denounced the Kennedy administration’s steps toward racial equality as “tyranny” 
and pledged himself to the preservation of racial segregation “in the name of the 
greatest people that have ever trod this earth” (Miller 2016: 21). The “real” 
Americans he called upon as “brothers with us in our fight” began with “native 
sons and daughters of old New England’s rock-ribbed patriotism” and included 
“sturdy natives of the great mid-West’” and the descendants of pioneers of the far 
West (21). “Real” Americans are White Anglo-Saxon Protestants (WASPS), in other 
words, and Wallace marks himself as a populist with his pretense of being the true 
voice of this “native” true people, protecting them from the betrayal of liberal elites 
who would grant full citizenship to nonnatives at their expense. Americans of 
African descent had been granted full citizenship by the Reconstruction Amend- 
ments passed after the Civil War, but these rights remained a dead letter. 

The significance of this for understanding the fault lines of American patriotism is 
that a racially focused form of southern regional resentment has survived as a 
national phenomenon, in part through a theology of the covenant. Research on 
populism in the era of Brexit and Trump identifies the economic conditions on 
both sides of the Atlantic since the 2008 financial collapse as pivotal in the rise of 
populist movements and candidates. This consensus notwithstanding, there are 
obvious manifestations of nativist racial resentment in the proliferation of white 
supremacist, white identity, neo-Confederate, neo-Nazi, anti-Muslim, and anti- 
government “Patriot” groups during the 8 years of the Obama administration 
(Potok 2017). Further evidence of such resentment would include the groundless 
questioning of Obama’s right to be president, celebratory hate incidents immediately 
following Trump’s election, and subsequent confrontations over the removal of 
Confederate monuments and protesting of police killings of black Americans during 
the singing of the national anthem at football games (Potok 2017; Coates 2017; 
Landrieu 2017; Leonhardt 2017). The “anti-establishment vitriol” of Trump’s cam- 
paign rallies drew extremists in such numbers that the sponsorship of rallies by 
established hate groups declined over the course of the election, even as the number 
of such groups held steady (Potok 2017: 38). 

“Patriot” movement organizations form a significant portion of these groups and 
are “composed of people who believe that the government is plotting to deprive 
Americans of their liberties” (38-39). “Intensely focused on the federal govern- 
ment as its chief enemy, the Patriot movement swelled when the nation was led by 
a black man suspected of being a foreign-born Muslim and worse” (39). Its militia 
groups have engaged in armed standoffs with federal authorities and contested 
federal control of public lands, as in January 2016 when a Patriot mob, armed and 
emblazoned with American flags, seized control of the Malheur National Wildlife 
Refuge in Oregon (Healey and Johnson 2016). Its brand of patriotism is focused on 
the gun rights that it erroneously supposes are granted without qualification in the 
Second Amendment to the US Constitution, and on pressuring the federal 
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government to relinquish title to millions of acres of Western public lands. How- 
ever, leading Patriot groups had also adopted extremist anti-Muslim ideologies by 
the time of Trump’s election on November 8, 2016, and in October 2016 members 
of a Kansas Patriot group, the Crusaders, were charged with plotting to blow up an 
apartment complex residence of 120 Somali immigrants on November 9 (Potok 
2017: 38, 42). 

Emboldened by Trump’s election and his choice of senior advisors and cabinet 
appointees, including the self-declared Leninist Steve Bannon (Luce 2017: 148), 
white nationalist or “‘alt-right” groups established a more visible presence in Amer- 
ican public life (SPLC 2017). Within days of Trump’s January 2017 inauguration, 
his administration announced plans to rename the “Countering Violent Extremism” 
program the “Countering Islamic Extremism” or “Countering Radical Islamic 
Extremism” program and to narrow its focus so that it no longer targets extremist 
violence of the radical right. The white supremacist Andrew Anglin wrote in 
response that, “Donald Trump is setting us free” (SPLC 2017: 19). Days later the 
GOP-dominated US Senate confirmed the appointment of an attorney general, the 
country’s top law enforcement official, with “strong ties” to anti-Muslim extremist 
groups, further signaling a retreat from equitable enforcement of civil rights pro- 
tections (19). Given these and related developments, it should have been no surprise 
that members of white supremacist, neo-Nazi, and other radical right hate groups 
rallied against the removal of Confederate monuments in August 2018 in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, wielding torches and semiautomatic weapons, and drove a 
speeding car into counterdemonstrators, killing one and injuring 19. Nor should it 
have been any surprise when Trump resorted to “blaming both sides for the deadly 
violence. ... and at one point questioned whether the movement to pull down 
Confederate statues would lead to the desecration of memorials to George Washing- 
ton” (Shear and Haberman 2017: Al). Although much of the leadership of Trump’s 
party “was in shock,” many of his supporters were “ecstatic as they watched their 
president fume against the ‘violent’ left [to which no deaths have been attributed] 
and declare that ‘very fine people’ were being besmirched for their involvement in 
the right wing demonstration” (Peters et al. 2017: Al). 

The counterpoint to this politics of division and the South’s Lost Cause has also 
been widely evident, in pushback from leaders of both major political parties, leaders 
of the business community, sports figures, and the wider public. Months before the 
events in Charlottesville, the mayor of New Orleans, Mitch Landrieu, eloquently 
evoked the inclusive civic mindedness and patriotism to which the majority of 
Americans surely still aspire. Speaking as Confederate monuments in New Orleans 
were being removed, he noted that, “These monuments purposefully celebrate a 
fictional, sanitized Confederacy, ignoring the death, ignoring the enslavement and 
the terror that it actually stood for.” He called upon his audience to find a “straighter 
path toward a better city and a more perfect union” and thereby demonstrate “that we 
as a city and as a people are able to acknowledge, understand, reconcile and most 
importantly, choose a better future for ourselves, making straight what has been 
crooked and making right what was wrong. Otherwise, we will continue to pay a 
price with discord, with division and, yes, with violence” (Landrieu 2017). 
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Populism and Reactionary Politics in the Age of Trump 


Jan-Werner Miiller argues that “The danger to democracies today. .. is populism — a 
degraded form of democracy that promises to make good on democracy’s highest 
ideals. (“Let the people rule!”)” (Miller 2016: 6). His book What Is Populism? reads 
like a prediction of the early months of Trump’s presidency, beginning with Trump’s 
tweet on and about the day of his inauguration: “January 20th, 2017 will be 
remembered as the day the people became the rulers of this nation again” (Estrepa 
2017). This embodies the fiction that the populist leader is the one true voice of “the 
people.” “The claim to exclusive representation is not an empirical one; it is always 
distinctly moral,” notes Miller (2016: 3). That is, it assumes a singular popular will 
and public good that is not an aggregation of the wishes or good of all the actual 
members of the society determined through democratic procedures, and this singular 
will and good are inevitably those of a moral “true people” or their “substance” 
or “true identity” (20-32). Populism is thus antipluralist and a form of identity 
politics that contrasts a “true people” with those who do not belong. “Populists do 
not claim ‘We are the 99 percent.’ What they imply is ‘We are the 100 percent’,” 
writes Miiller (3). 

The logic of this is consistent with Trump’s statement that, “The only important 
thing is the unification of the people — because the other people don’t mean 
anything” (CBS Weekend News 2016). It allowed him to identify his presidential 
inauguration as the moment “the people became the rulers of this nation again,” 
glossing over the fact that 54.1% of voters preferred other candidates. Confronted 
with the news that he had received almost 3 million fewer votes than Hilary Clinton, 
he insisted without evidence that he had won the majority of votes cast by bona fide 
Americans and later defied the judgment of election officials across the country by 
appointing a commission to investigate the massive voter fraud he alleged. 

In the moral imagination of populism, there can be no legitimate opposition. The 
populist candidate is the one true voice of the “pure, innocent, always hardworking 
people,” betrayed by a corrupt elite, who are portrayed by right wing populists as 
unjustly favoring groups that “do not really work and live like parasites off the work 
of others” (Miiller 2016: 23). A system controlled by this corrupt elite could thus be 
condemned as “rigged,” allowing candidate Trump to threaten Clinton with impris- 
onment if she won the election and to suggest that he would only accept the outcome 
of the election if he won (Landler and Parker 2016). The same logic allowed him to 
attack “so called judges” who blocked his ban of immigrants from Muslim countries, 
to violate constitutional norms by demanding personal loyalty from others whose 
government positions are designed to ensure independence, and to unrelentingly 
impugn the character and professionalism of serious journalists, condemning 
them as “enemies of the people” and dismissing documentation of his failings and 
corruption as “fake news” (Cole 2017; Grynbaum 2017). Conspiracy theories 
“are rooted in and emerge from the very logic of populism itself,” writes Miiller 
(2016: 32). 

Populist leaders are inclined to open direct channels of communication with their 
followers, to control the message and to “provide a sense of a direct connection” or 
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“direct representation,” as Trump has with his Twitter feed, Victor Orban has with 
his weekly radio interviews in Hungary, and Beppe Grillo has with the blog he used 
as a platform for launching his Five Star Movement in Italy (34-35). And just as 
Trump made his way largely outside any established political party, populist leaders’ 
claims to exclusive and direct representation are more easily reconciled with a 
“movement” or “front,” as in the case of Jean-Marie and Marine Le Pen’s Front 
National in France, Geert Wildres’s Party for Freedom in the Netherlands (a party 
whose two members are Wildres and a foundation of which he is the sole member), 
and Beppe Grillo’s movement in Italy (36-38; Mudde 2017b: 428). 

Populists are enemies of institutions and mechanisms of representation “that fail 
to vindicate their claim to exclusive moral representation” (Miller 2016: 39). Like 
the demagogues condemned by Aristotle and other proponents of “mixed” consti- 
tutions that divide power and protect the fundamental rights of all members of the 
society, populists present the consolidation of power in their own hands as conducive 
to the public interest (Lukacs 2005: 10-11, 24). Yet, not all are as successful in 
attaining office and disabling or colonizing institutional structures as Turkish Pres- 
ident Recp Tayyip Erdogan and Hungary’s populist leader Victor Orban have been. 
“Colonizing” or “occupying” the state is an aspect of populist governance that may 
be manifested in curtailing the independence of courts and placing loyalists in 
ostensibly nonpartisan bureaus, as Orban did with the Hungarian civil service and 
Trump has done by appointing opponents of the missions of agencies of the federal 
government as their heads. A second common feature of populist leaders in power is 
mass “clientelism” or corrupt exchanges of favors and support, and a third is 
harassment and suppression of NGOs that put up resistance. Several of these aspects 
of populist leadership imply a passive form of citizenship, beginning with the 
weakness or absence of mediating institutions, such a parties, through which citizens 
can participate and contribute. 

If the supporters of populist governments are little more than spectators, however, 
they may be cheered by the affirmation of their identity and prospect of their country 
becoming “great again.” An aspect of this on both sides of the Atlantic is support for 
“national sovereignty.” In the USA this has been focused on an assortment of 
international institutions and trade agreements. In the European context it has been 
associated with perceptions of the EU as corrupt and as a homogenizing force that 
interferes in countries’ internal affairs, threatening their national character and 
traditions — their identity, in a word (Betz and Johnson 2017: 76). Hence, the 
campaign message of the Alternative for Germany (AfD) party, in the September 
2017 elections that gave it 100 seats in the German parliament: “We will take our 
country back” (Cohen 2017). Cas Mudde argues that these radical right populist 
sentiments are simply a more radical version of widely held nativist and anti- 
establishment sentiments, with a greater prevalence of the latter in the USA being 
explained by evangelical Christianity having much greater influence there (Mudde 
2017b: 430). The majority of Europeans are proud to be members of their nation- 
state, feel that further growth of minority groups would be a problem, and view the 
EU as a corrupt bureaucracy (430-432). 
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Nationalists take the nation-state to be a natural and desirable arrangement, 
affording the “self-determination of peoples” recognized in the United Nations 
Charter, while liberal democrats have no obvious principled basis for saying how 
inclusive or exclusive membership in a polity should be (Mudde 2017b: 429; Miiller 
2016: 80), apart from treaty and humanitarian obligations to accept a manageable 
number of refugees and members of separated families. So while populists may 
unjustly preempt what is properly a matter for democratic debate, it is impossible to 
say in the abstract that a widely held view that one’s society is struggling to 
accommodate a large influx of immigrants is objectionably nationalistic. It could 
be consistent with a form of patriotism along the lines of the Irish Constitution’s 
expressed “firm will of the Irish Nation, in harmony and friendship, to unite all the 
people who share the territory of the island of Ireland, in all the diversity of their 
identities and traditions” (Mudde 2017b: 429). What is characteristic of radical right 
populism is the apocalyptic vision of traditional societies being destroyed from 
within by nonnatives who will not become French, or Dutch, or truly American. 
Reactionary politics takes this to be a fait accompli awaiting a counterrevolution. 

“The betrayal of elites is the linchpin of every reactionary story,” writes Mark 
Lilla (2016: xiii). The story “begins with a happy, well-ordered state where people 
who know their place live in harmony and submit to tradition and their God. Then 
alien ideas promoted by intellectuals. .. challenge this harmony and the will to 
maintain order weakens at the top.. .. Only those who have preserved memories of 
the old ways see what is happening. Whether the society reverses direction or rushes 
to its doom depends entirely on their resistance. Today political Islamists, European 
nationalists, and the American right tell their ideological children essentially the 
same tale” (xiii). Their politics of militant nostalgia is exemplified by the announced 
mission of the reactionary magazine National Review to “stand athwart history, 
yelling Stop!” (xiii). 

From this perspective, the French Revolution, Roosevelt’s New Deal “socialism,” 
and the 1960s are revolutions that reactionaries in Europe and the USA want to 
reverse. Christian fundamentalism and libertarianism are reactionary movements, 
allied within the Tea Party movement in the USA, which have powerfully shaped the 
patriotism of the right for several decades. An aspect of this that deserves further 
comment is the dismantling of the New Deal and decline in social well-being of the 
US middle class since the 1960s. 

There is an undeniable reality behind the politics of economic nostalgia and 
resentment in the USA and Europe, and studies of electoral results make it clear 
that this has played a large role in the rise of populism since the 2008 financial 
collapse (Judis 2016; Gest 2016; Luce 2017). “The West is suffering from acute 
polarization,” manifested in two-tier economies, residential and regional segregation 
of those with and without college education, and a collapse of equal opportunity that 
is so obvious that 50-65% of Americans now say that opportunity is hereditary 
(Luce 2017: 41, 44). It is in this context that, “The populist right only began to do 
really well at the ballot box after they began to steal the left’s clothes. In each case, 
including Donald Trump, populists broke with centre-right orthodoxy to argue in 
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favour of a government safety net” (101). Luce argues that populists were also the 
first to grasp that citizens whose insecure employment made them most dependent 
on that safety net were also most distressed by the erosion of benefits in the same 
period that immigration was surging and putting demands on the system by new- 
comers who had not been paying into it (101-102). Trump promised not only a 
restoration of manufacturing jobs but increased public spending on Social Security 
and health care (103). Of the Republican voters, his were the most negative about the 
state of the economy, most skeptical about the fairness of the economy, most 
convinced that trade agreements hurt US workers, most opposed to reductions in 
Social Security, and most convinced that immigrants imposed burdens on the 
country (Judis 2016: 76-77). 


Patriotism and the Fate of Democracy 


The economic factors in populists’ recent electoral successes suggest that the 
plutocratic element in Trump’s pluto-populism must be subdued and the polarizing 
inequality in the West reversed if democracy is to be secured against the threats it 
now faces. The institutions of the mixed constitutional system we call democracy 
have exerted some patriotic resistance to Trump’s autocratic instincts and colonizing 
of the US federal bureaucracy, but there is no counting on this in the long run without 
policies to reduce inequality and overcome the social divisions that threaten to make 
the country ungovernable. The constitutional system that Aristotle championed as 
the best that could be widely achieved was not just a mixed constitution that gave all 
sectors of society a political voice and legal protections. It was also a middle 
constitution, by which he meant a society that is politically shaped and moderated 
by a large middle class. Without this, he perceived a constant threat of oligarchies 
arising and being toppled and democracies descending into tyranny as demagogues 
(literally, leaders of the poor) unleash resentment against the rich. The truth in the 
present populist moment is that the rich and powerful have created an unjust 
economic system, and that reducing inequality will be essential to restoring the 
belief in a common good and common justice on which a viable liberal democracy or 
mixed constitutional system depends. People must grasp that the system is one in 
which their concerns will be addressed, if not in this election then the next one. They 
must be and perceive themselves as a politically viable percentage of the whole and 
not be convinced that they must delegitimize other political voices in order to have 
one themselves. 

Only on this basis of relative economic and political security is the ideal of an 
inclusive form of patriotism devoted to the whole of a country’s good and to wider 
cooperation in the world possible. Patriotism of this kind would be grounded in 
recognition of the inherent value of all the people comprising the society, as well as 
their opportunities to live well and necessities for living well — including the qualities 
of the land itself, a just constitutional structure, opportunity-sustaining institutions, 
and practices and traditions that contribute to flourishing lives (Curren and Dorn 
2018). Such patriotism would offer and appraise dissent in the public interest on its 
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rational merits. It would be justice-seeking and compatible with the global cooper- 
ation that is required by justice and essential to the well-being of one’s own country. 
It would avoid destructive racialized responses to perceived threats and it would face 
challenges with courage, moderation, and endurance. 

Even as numerous political leaders have set bad examples for what could 
constitute a virtuous form of patriotism, and even as they have manipulated patriotic 
sentiments to have their way with a fearful and divided public, other leaders and 
members of the public have displayed this more admirable form of patriotism. 
They have displayed virtues of civic friendship and intelligence, stood for justice, 
served their communities, defended the integrity of science, worked tirelessly to 
protect the land on which opportunities to live well depend, sought peace, and 
devoted themselves to the global cooperation on which the fate of civilization 
depends. In the face of these divisions — and whether our fear is fundamentalist 
immigrants who do not share our liberal democratic values or fundamentalist 
nationalists who do not share our liberal democratic values — it would make sense 
to do what is possible to ensure that all children learn the liberal democratic values of 
mutual respect, tolerance, justice, cooperation, and reasoning together, in schools 
that welcome and respect all children. 


Summary and Future Directions 


This chapter has argued that expressions of patriotism in the USA following the 
attacks of September 11, 2001, differed in ways that reflected preexisting social, 
political, and religious divisions. These revolved around the role of Christian 
fundamentalism and theological variants of it that influenced the Bush administra- 
tion’s response to 9.11, the role of Southern regionalism and race in shaping US 
policy and citizenship, and the reactionary movements and economic polarization 
that set the stage for the emergence of populism in both the USA and Europe 
following the financial collapse of 2008. The events of 9.11 are identified as a 
landmark within larger overlapping periods in which reactionary fundamentalist 
and libertarian movements have emerged, together with the declining economic 
fortunes of Western societies, waves of immigration, and declining trust in public 
institutions. 

Examination of the patterns of populist and reactionary movements suggests that 
patriotism in the context of such movements is likely to be sharply polarized between 
reactionary nationalists who accept the authority of an anti-pluralist constitutional 
ideal, conceived as essential to a once and future golden age, and those who would 
seek fair terms of cooperation predicated on a pluralistic present. The latter find the 
source of political authority in the cooperation and claims of the diverse members of 
the public, while the former find the source of political authority in something 
external to the polity as it presently exists — a way things were and should be or a 
god whose existence can be no more than a matter of speculation from the perspec- 
tive of a multicultural democratic public. The latter is similarly committed to 
tolerance of reasonable pluralism as an inevitable aspect of free and equal citizenship 
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and fair terms of cooperation, while the former may be precluded from tolerance by 
the exclusive claim to the country it stakes or by a doctrine of collective salvation or 
covenant. 

If there is a way forward it is in resisting populist and reactionary claims that “We 
are the 100 percent,” while demonstrating that populist and reactionary catering to 
nostalgia for a lost golden age of middle-class prosperity is not a sound basis for 
policy, because there is often no going back to the “road not taken.” There is no way 
to, or sense in, restoring jobs in coal mining or jobs in manufacturing that have been 
displaced by robots, and there is no going back to a world in which high school 
diplomas were rare and those fortunate to have them could live more comfortably 
and securely than most college graduates can today. There is no restoring the 
American theocracy that never existed, short of a military coup. The necessary 
task of leadership and citizenship is to find a realistic and equitable way forward 
from where we are now, through a democratic conversation about who we are and 
can be in the world as it is. This will require more trust, cooperation, and respect for 
evidence and each other than we have mustered in some time. 

The twenty-first century has already witnessed the demise of 25 democracies and 
with them the triumphalist post-Soviet era faith in the inevitability of liberal democ- 
racy and open markets. Countries that are already struggling to integrate immigrants 
will face the prospect of growing flows of refugees as the droughts, crop failures, and 
storms associated with climate change become more severe. A global politics of 
cooperation will be essential to a liveable future, and the way societies do or do not 
shape patriotism will have consequences for the extent and success of such cooper- 
ation. The evidence suggests that the work of “thought leaders” will play a role and 
that future scholarship on patriotism will be most significant if it engages present 
realities in ways that advance sound policy. 
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Abstract 


How does right-wing populism combine with various attitudes to one’s country or 
transnational culture? This question has often been mentioned but never system- 
atically dealt with. We propose the following: high-profile patriotism and its 
closest cousin, classical nationalism, fit the populist agenda very well; the “peo- 
ple” are seen as one’s ethno-national community. Moderate statist nationalism 
might be too elitist for some populist tastes, but it still connects well with 
mainstream right-wing populism. Transnational communitarian (belonging to a 
confession, religion, and the like) is the main populist alternative to nationalism. 
Which of the two will dominate depends on the nature of cleavage(s) dominant in 
any given society. Liberal nationalism is not suitable for right-wing populism and 
cosmopolitanism even less so; it does, however, attract some left-wing populists. 
Having explored this further, the last part of the paper will be dedicated to 
analyzing the wider causes of populist success, with the conclusion sketching 
the way toward blocking or eliminating these causes, pointing to an aspirational 
picture of a more just society in which populist extremism would have very little 
or no chance of success. 


Keywords 


Patriotism - Populism - Nationalism - Refugees 


Introduction 


A volume on patriotism certainly requires a sketch of the new context in which the 
topics of patriotism and nationalism appear in the last two decades. The author 
considers that the traditional context, characterized by nationalistic conflicts in post- 
communist countries at the beginning of millennium, is now clearly marked by 
profiled patriotism-nationalism, of the classical varieties (to be summarized in section 
“The General Framework: Nationalists of All Countries Unite!””). Generally, the same 
time is the period of liberal-democratic hopes, theoretical and practical, prominent in 
particular for Central and East European countries but present almost everywhere. 
On the global level, the old playground is characterized by the process that, at the 
time, looked like the beginnings of a worldwide functioning arrangement: the UN 
seemed at least moderately successful, and those of us who were oriented in 
a cosmopolitan direction saw it as the beginning of a realistically possible worldwide 
arrangement. The end of tensions with the Soviet area looked like the revolutionary 
decline of a polarization that was pointing toward a new cosmopolitan unity. 
Interestingly, the countries that did need help were for us at that time distant 
suffering countries; in my own Yugoslavia, the only information available was 
a quite abstract one, and other North Hemisphere countries were similar in this respect. 
In the last decade and a half, all this changed. For one, the migration crisis 
brought the suffering once distant folks to our doors. The ethical issue was not 
anymore the one of whether and how to help people you never met nor will meet but 
whether and how to help people in dire need facing you directly. The migration crisis 
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helped awaken in the developed countries a very strong and very unattractive 
patriotism-nationalism in synergy with other identitary communitarian preferences 
— religious-cultural, etc. — and the phenomenon which occupy us in the present 
chapter. Migration crisis and populism formed a vicious circle: the new migrant 
arrivals have been fueling waves of populist negative reactions, and the reactions 
have tended to make the crises unresolvable. Of course, this decline of liberal- 
democratic hopes, theoretical and practical, spread over many parts of the world: 
in Europe it is symbolized by the fate of liberal efforts in Hungary and Turkey, with 
other countries threatening to take the same route. Unfortunately, this was accom- 
panied by the eclipse of the functioning worldwide arrangement. The UN became 
singularly inefficient, and new multipolar arrangement(s) appeared at the horizon: 
notably, Trump’s USA, Putin’s Russia, and Xiaoping’s China. 

This is then the new playground on which the political game of patriotism, 
nationalism, and their cosmopolitan opponents is nowadays being played. This 
makes our present topic of utmost relevance and cries for deeper understanding 
and analysis. 

The next two sections are dedicated to one of our main topics, populism and 
patriotism-nationalism each. Thus, the next section offers an introduction to the 
notion of populism, based on the recent work of the new classics in the area, Mudde 
and Miiller. The third turns to the varieties of patriotism and nationalism. 
Section “How Populism Enters The Picture,” the central section of the paper, 
articulates together the two divisions and sketches the various ways in which 
kinds of populism fit with traditionally available forms of nationalism and ways in 
which they go beyond them, to wider cultural (confessional and the like) identities. 
Finally, the conclusion turns very briefly to a question that would require a new 
chapter for itself, namely, to the causes of the populist uprising and ways they could 
be neutralized. 

Let me note two features of the chapter that might constitute its limitations or, 
more optimistically, help to focus the discussion the right way. Firstly, we shall 
discuss right-wing populism, since the left-wing version is not particularly 
concermed with patriotism. Also, populism is a very thin concept, and introducing 
one variety — in this case, the right-wing one — makes the topic more concrete. 
Perhaps, left-wing and right-wing varieties are more of genuine social-political kinds 
than the relatively abstract general populism. 

Second, the view taken in this chapter is from Europe and its close neighbors, 
such as Turkey and similar countries on the periphery; it is the view I am most 
familiar with. The problems to be addressed are sufficiently rich, and I hope 
sufficiently typical to offer a view of the relation between populism and patriotism 
that will be universally relevant. 


What Is Populism 


The term “populism” covers a very wide area. In the present chapter, we shall rely on 
recent proposals focused on the present meaning(s) of the term. Here, we offer a very 
simplified sketch of what populism is. Many authors, prominently among them 
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Jan-Werner Miiller and Cas Mudde, note that the form common to all sorts of 
populism is quite simple and describe it as “thin.” Mudde explains: 


Populism is understood as a thin-centered ideology that considers society to be ultimately 
separated into two homogeneous and antagonistic groups, ‘the pure people’ versus ‘the 
corrupt elite,’ and which argues that politics should be an expression of the volonte generale 
(general will) of the People. (2007, p. 23) 


Mudde notes that “populism, (...), has two opposites: elitism and pluralism” 
(2004, p. 543). Following Mudde and Miiller, we shall assume several dimensions in 
the characterization of populism but talk primarily about two of them. Simplifying a 
lot, we can start from the elite versus people (“underdog”) contrast and then 
distinguish two ways of characterizing “the people”: either in terms of social status 
(class, income level...) or in terms of ethnic and/or cultural belonging. 


Elite 


Social (class) < People > ethnic, cultural 


De Cleen (2017) locates the “articulation” of populism and nationalism by 
specifying a dimension of populism distinct from the elite/underdog dimension 
and having to do with ingroup/outgroup contrast (he does not go into varieties of 
nationalism and of patriotism and how they fit with each other, our central topic in 
next two sections.) 

The second, horizontal dimension will also distinguish predominantly left-wing 
from predominantly right-wing populisms and also leave a place for a centrist 
populist option: 


Elite 


Social (class) < People > ethnic, cultural 
Left Center Right 


Leftist parties (the original SYRIZA, Podemos, and Latin American leftist parties) 
stress the social nature of the contrast: the poor versus the rich, the lower and lowest 
classes versus the upper class, and the like. Right-wing parties look at the ethnic and 
cultural-linguistic characteristics of the “demos,” so that our topic, populist national- 
ism, definitely belongs on the right side of the picture. The centrist populist parties, like 
the Croatian Human Shield (Zivi zid) party, borrow from both sides. 

Mudde (2017, p. 27) notes that “populism” is an essentially contested concept. 
So, we should be cautious. Here is a methodological warning, not sufficiently voiced 
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in the literature. When taking an “ideational” approach, we are often interested in 
conceptual relations (or relations in reality that correspond to the conceptual ones): 
Is nationalism a kind of populism? Does the extension of the concept “nationalism” 
have a non-empty intersection with the one of the concept “nationalism’’? and the 
like. However, the issue of the relation between populism and its cognates can also 
be a historical, factual link and the account closer to a historical and sociological 
causal story. To vary the example, one can be interested in the historical nationalistic 
roots of Austrian populism and turn to the history of the Freiheitliche Partei, its 
problematic causal-historical link with Austrian Nazi forces (including the SS), and 
their ideology under German occupation and so on. We thus have to distinguish 
conceptual from causal link, and in the sequel we shall pay attention to both. 

In the sequel we shall look at connections of (right-wing) populism with other 
ideologies, more or less close to nationalism — except for the last one, cosmopoli- 
tanism. We shall try to be more systematic than usual in the literature on populism 
and at least sketch out the connections with every available alternative in the political 
space: various kinds of patriotism and nationalism and two kinds of supranational, 
clearly communitarian sub-kinds. 

As mentioned, Pierre-André Taguieff in his (2015) book about populism, with 
a telling title, La revanche du nationalisme, presents populism as a kind of national- 
ism; he invented the useful term “national-populist” which we shall be using 
here. However, it has become quite clear that nationalism is only one of the political 
“isms” attracting right-wing populists. The migration crisis has brought to the forefront 
populist self-identification with linguistic-cultural communities (“we Christians”) that 
go way beyond nationalism, and we shall pay attention to this as well. 

This chapter, therefore, shall look at the wider neighborhood of nationalism, 
starting with patriotism (of stronger and weaker variety), and then pass to three 
species of nationalism: the classical kind; the moderate, statist (rule-of-law) kind; 
and the liberal nationalist kind. I am not aware that various kinds have been 
explicitly systematically discussed in relation to populism, so I hope to be able to 
present a small, as yet unexplored area of connections around populism. We then 
pass to the “isms” wider than nationalism, based on cultural belonging (Christian 
vs. Muslim, and so on), that have become central for right-wing populists in the last 
decade. 


The General Framework: Nationalists of All Countries Unite! 


“Nationalistes de tous les pays unissez-vous!” [Nationalists of all countries unite!] (Jean- 
Marie Le Pen (FN)) 


We start by distinguishing a number of political ideas or ideologies in the wider 
field of national or national-like attachment. 

The most famous modernist account of nationalism comes from Ermst Gellner 
(1983). Nationalism demands congruence between culture and state. Classical 
nationalism is the political program that sees creation and maintenance of a fully 
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sovereign state owned by a given ethno-national group (“people” or “nation”) as 
a primary duty of each member of the group. 

Besides classical nationalism (and its more radical extremist cousins), various 
moderate views are also nowadays classified as nationalist. Indeed, the philosophical 
discussion has shifted to these moderate or even ultra-moderate forms, and most 
philosophers who describe themselves as nationalists propose very moderate nation- 
alist programs. These can be characterized briefly as follows: 

Nationalism in the wider sense is any collection of attitudes, claims, and direc- 
tives for action ascribing a fundamental political, moral, and cultural value to 
a nation and a nationality and deriving obligations (for individual members of the 
nation, and for any involved third parties, individual or collective) from this ascribed 
value. 

We shall briefly address two versions (with some subversions) of this wider 
project. The first is moderate statist nationalism, where the nationalist program is 
tempered by the set of minimal accepted human rights, in particular rights of 
minorities, and also by the requirements of the normal parliamentary systems. 

The second version is even less traditionally nationalistic; it is the liberal nation- 
alism, friendly to minorities, not just tolerant of them, possibly culminating in 
a multiethnic multinational state. 

We shall pass to the central category of this volume, close to nationalism, but 
often treated as distinct from it, namely, patriotism. We shall distinguish high-profile 
from low-profile patriotism. We then move to varieties of nationalism-nativism, our 
central topic. 

After nationalism, we address a wider populist alternative, namely, communitar- 
ian nonnational belonging: for instance, being Christian (in some very wide sense) 
as opposed to being Muslim. This is the crucial populist alternative to the ethno- 
national identity that shows that populism is not identical to nationalism, so we shall 
discuss it a bit longer. 

We shall conclude with a few words about the alternative traditionally opposed to 
nationalism, namely cosmopolitanism, and its possible relations to populism. 

So, here is a schema (we leave high-profile patriotism without a pigeonhole, since 
it mostly coincides with nationalism): 


the main division 


patriotism nationalism communitarianism cosmopolitanism 
(low- (trans-national) 
profile) 


Starting with our main target, we explore the weakest category still close to 
nationalism, namely, patriotism, in particular its low-profile variety, then proceed 
to the high-profile variant, before passing to nationalism in its simplest form. 
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Patriotism 


As the present volume testifies, the term “patriotism” is used in many senses. It is 
sometimes taken to be centered on one’s “patria”: patriotism is attachment to one’s 
country in contrast attachment to one’s people and its traditions (nationalism). 
Sometimes, it is taken to be much less aggressive than nationalism. As George 
Orwell (2000, p. 469) put it, almost three-quarters of a century ago, “patriotism is of 
its nature defensive, both militarily and culturally. Nationalism, on the other hand, is 
inseparable from the desire for power.” Together, the two characteristics (land 
vs. ethnic community, and moderate vs. extreme) are often taken as the defining 
features of patriotism. Of course, the actual use of the term in political discourse is 
much less precise than the one standard in theoretical writings. In the USA, “patri- 
otism” is often used for attitude(s) that would in the theoretical literature be 
described as “nationalistic” (see, e.g., the newspaper debates on Trump’s self-alleged 
patriotism). One problem is that love for a country is not in actuality love of a piece 
of land; normally it involves attachment to the community of its inhabitants, and this 
introduces “nation” into the conception of patriotism. Let me then distinguish 
low-profile patriotism from the high-profile patriotism, very much close to nation- 
alism, or, as Nathanson puts it, moderate and non-moderate, extreme patriotism 
(1993, p. 30). High-profile patriotism can be aggressive to others; the low-profile one 
is more turned inwardly. High-profile patriotism enjoins its holder to believe in some 
kind of superiority of one’s patria, from the innocuous and convention-regulated one 
in sport, through insistence on the alleged unique virtues of one’s land, all the way to 
contempt, scorn, and disdain of others. The low-profile one is compatible with high 
regard for others and can be combined with moderate cosmopolitan stance (see again 
Nathanson 1993). 


Low-Profile Patriotism 

We noted that such patriotism is benign: it claims that we have only minimal 
Samaritan responsibilities to foreigners but have much more robust obligations to 
assist compatriots. It is morally acceptable to feel special attachment to one’s own 
political community and institutions and take special pride in its just accomplish- 
ments, which is perfectly acceptable. 

The low-profile patriotism is hardly attractive to a right-wing populist. It is much 
more interesting for the left. To illustrate, the intellectuals who fought in Interna- 
tional Brigades in the Spanish Civil war were internationalists, but they also 
supported the patriotism of their Spanish co-fighters. One talks of a “left patriotism” 
or, to follow Orwell’s term, “revolutionary patriotism” 

(see Orwell 1941, p. 235). Orwell is joined in his revolutionary patriotic feelings 
by other leftist intellectuals, such as the Australian poet and fighter Jack Lindsay 
who wrote “Requiem Mass for the Englishmen Fallen in the International Brigade” 
(1938), where he praises a fighter (Jack Atkinson) for “journeying to Spain where the 
people claim their birthright.” 

How much would the characterization of “leftist populist” fit these intellectuals is 
an open question, but if one needs examples, they could perhaps serve this purpose. 
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High-Profile Patriotism 

We now briefly pass to the more typical combination: right wing populism would fit 
well with high-profile patriotism. Roger Scruton, the best known British defender of 
such patriotism, brings it close to nationalism and writes that patriotism/nationalism 
stresses political loyalty; the focus of the national comes from the nature of the 
modern state (1990, pp. 299-328). Law and legality require jurisdiction, but the 
safety, continuity, and stability necessary to a rule of law are unobtainable until 
territory is secure. The national loyalty is the same as patriotism: loyalty to one’s 
country, the “natural love of country, countrymen and the culture that unites them” 
(Scruton 2004, p. 4). Indeed, patriots are attached to the people and the territory that 
are theirs by right; and patriotism involves an attempt to transcribe that right into 
impartial government and a rule of law. Territorial loyalty is at the root of all, it might 
be claimed. 


Regionalism 


Before passing to nationalism proper, it is important to mention non-ethnic strong 
regionalism, similar to the one that has been characterizing Lega Nord in Italy (until 
this year when it changed the name and the policy). Such regionalism demands 
statehood for a particular region, not based on nationalistic-ethnic criteria; for 
instance, in Italy, Padania was supposed to have a right to become a state since it 
is economically and politically advanced in comparison to the rest of Italy. 

The populist movements in this context resemble national populism, and the case 
of Lega Nord, which has recently given up regionalism in favor of more traditional 
Italian nationalism, finely illustrates the affinity between nationalism and such 
regionalism, with the difference concerning the non-ethnic character of the charac- 
teristics that are supposed to make the region eligible for the statist status. 


Classical Strong Ethnic Nationalism 


As we said above, classical nationalism is the political program that sees creation and 
maintenance of a fully sovereign state owned by a given ethno-national group 
(“people” or “nation”) as a primary duty of each member of the group. Starting 
from the assumption that the appropriate (or “natural”’) unit of culture is ethno-nation, 
it claims that a primary duty of each member is to abide in cultural matters by one’s 
recognizably ethno-national culture. Classical nationalists-nativists are usually vigilant 
about the kind of culture they protect and promote and about the kind of attitude 
people have to their nation-state. This watchful attitude carries some potential dangers: 
many elements of a given culture that are simply not recognizably national might, and 
sometimes will, fall prey to such nationalist enthusiasms. Classical nationalism in 
everyday life puts various additional demands on individuals, from buying more 
expensive home-produced goods in preference to the cheaper imported ones to 
procreating as many future members of the nation as one can manage. 
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Moderate Statist Nationalism 


We now turn to a movement close to classical nationalism but with the difference of 
being center-right in contrast to “pure” right. In the case of such moderate statist 
nationalism, the nationalist program is tempered by the rule of law (involving the 
minimal set of accepted human rights, in particular rights of minorities) and also by 
the requirements of the normal parliamentary systems. 

In search for examples, I shall refer to Iavor Rangelov’s useful 2014 book on 
recent history of changes in the Balkan region. He notes, rightly, in my opinion, that 
“/L/aw plays a distinctive and rather ambivalent role in the ethnic citizenship 
construct, (...): it serves as an instrument of formalization and codification of 
membership tied to particular projects of the nation-state and, at the same time, it 
also provides a potential arena for contestation and transformation of citizenship 
along the lines of alternative logics and normativities” (2014, p. 20). A classical 
nationalist agent does not have to take into account these alternatives. He or 
she proceeds with defending the narrow interest of ethnicity. “Slovenia to the 
Slovenians” is the favorite slogan of Slovenian nationalist populist, sometimes 
accompanied with the sequel “Foreigners out!’ A run-of-the mill Slovenian politi- 
cian cannot allow himself to use such a slogan, because of the strong system 
of protection of human rights, built by Slovenian state, initiated by Slovenian 
mainstream politicians but also by local NGOs, and strongly supported by the EU. 

In such a rule-governed arrangement, the ruling nationalist elite could not silence 
the voice of nonnationalist opposition in parliament and in local representative 
bodies; in Slovenia, this was the case with the right-wing Jan8a government (JanSa 
was Slovenian prime minister twice, the second time in 2012/2013), whose nation- 
alist ambitions were consistently frustrated by a very powerful and active opposition. 
In our context, this is important because the rule-governed arrangement might 
minimize or block the possibilities of a populist solution. The national-populist 
option needs a free space, and it cannot find it in the situation in which the ruling 
team is clearly patriotic and thus above the accusation of being composed of 
traitors but where its actions are strictly limited by the rule of law, in particular by 
appeal to human rights, in a manner that does not leave open space for populist 
“spontaneity” of the leader. 

To widen the range of examples, Netanyahu’s Israel might be a typical case of the 
country with moderate statist nationalism as the leading ideology. It would turn 
into the immoderate, classical nationalist version, where it’s not for the constant, 
loud criticism and active fight of the local Palestinian opposition, criticism of the 
local Israeli opposition, wider Arab condemnation, and international surveillance 
and criticism. To mention the recent dramatic example of Ahed Tamimi, a populist 
nationalist state could allow itself to arrest and keep in prison a minority teenage girl; 
now, that she has become a national Palestinian symbol of resistance, the arrest and 
prison seem unreasonable reactions, and the rule of law blocks the possible populist 
negative and violent reaction. Thus, the need to respect the law, even with some 
amount of cheating, cutting edges, and the like, prevents Netanyahu’s rule from 
becoming a clear case of national populism. 
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Liberal Nationalism 


Let us pass to the self-proclaimed nationalist option that is farthest from right-wing 
populist interests, namely, liberal nationalism, promoted by authors like Yael Tamir 
(1993) and Will Kymlicka (1995, and Banting and Kymlicka 2017). 

The liberal and the nationalist component often sit at odds to one another, but 
liberal nationalists stress the practical importance of ethno-cultural membership, 
various rights to redress injustice, democratic rights of political association, and 
the role that ethno-cultural ties and associations can play in promoting just social 
arrangements. These liberal culturalists have proposed minimal and pluralistic 
versions of nationalism built around such arguments. 

In these minimal versions, due to Kymlicka and his followers, the project 
of building classical nation-states is moderated or abandoned and replaced by 
a more sensitive form of national identity which can thrive in a multicultural society. 
Terminology varies, for instance, for Kymlicka patriotism is “the feeling of alle- 
giance to a state” (in Banting and Kymlicka 2017, p. 13), and national identity is 
the sense of membership in the national group. He claims that probably, any 
legitimate form of liberal nationalism must be supplemented and constrained by 
multiculturalism. Patriotism, characteristic of overall national identities, must be 
supplemented by a public recognition of ethno-cultural diversity within a “shared 
national identity and narrative.” The idea of such “multicultural nationalism” goes 
well with liberal nationalism and may be needed to ensure that the privileging of 
national identity does not come at the expense of minorities (2017, p. 34). 

Yael Tamir, one of the main proponents of liberal nationalism, has proposed 
a non-multicultural version (Tamir 1993), and recently (Tamir 2019) defended the 
notion that her version offers an antidote to phenomenon we describe here as 
“populist”: she does not use the term, but clearly talks about the same phenomenon. 
Her proposal merits attention, and the question whether liberal nationalism is the 
right cure for populism is an important theoretical and political one. Here is her most 
general picture of the situation: 


My argument highlights areas where liberal democratic theory draws on national criteria to 
counter the pressures of globalism, and where nationalism relies on liberal- democratic 
principles to strengthen its claims for self- determination. The nation- state has been an ideal 
meeting point between the two, and hence it is here to stay. Democratic regimes require a 
pre-political partnership that turns citizens into a collective entity that has a common past 
and a common future. In the absence of a political we, states disintegrate, and the political 
structure that allows them to turn into democratic and decent entities dissolves. (2019, p. 6) 


Her diagnosis of the present-day political crisis, with politicians like Trump and Le 
Pen coming to the forefront, is that “liberal democrats were paralyzed by their assumed 
victory” because of their exaggerated universalism and globalism, whereas “‘national- 
ists felt defeated and obsolete” (2019, p. 7). She lists two kinds of reasons that 
guarantee special political status to nations. First, that no other political entity “is 
more able than the state to promote ideas in the public sphere” (2019, p. 52) and the 
second that nation needs continuous creative effort to make it functional and attractive. 
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The historical development of liberalism turned it into a universalistic, anti- 
communitarian principle; this has been a fatal mistake that can be and should be 
corrected by the liberal nationalist synthesis. Can we revive the unifying narratives 
of our nationality, without sacrificing the liberal inheritance of freedom and rights? 
Liberal nationalism answers in the affirmative. From its standpoint, national partic- 
ularism has as primacy: “The love of humanity is a noble ideal, but real love is 
always particular. . .” (2019, p. 68). 

We have noted that liberal nationalists diverge on the value of multiculturalism. 
Kymlicka takes it as fundamental for his picture of liberalism, Tamir dismisses it 
without much ado, stating: “multicultural, multiethnic democracies have a very poor 
track record” (2019, p. 62). What is needed is a single nation-state that is kind and 
open to minorities, without letting them threaten the dominant nationality. 

Can such a single-nation-focused liberal nationalism save the day against popu- 
lism? In some cases it might; I can think of Slovenia becoming even more ideally 
liberal than it is now and then opening its borders to a limited number of say Arabs 
and Afghans. The two new ethnic groups are treated hospitably, offered conditions 
for decent life, and that’s it. In no way does Slovenia become a partly Arab or partly 
Afghan country. 

Can we, however, take it as a general solution? Imagine a country where a huge 
number of newcomers of the same ethnic belonging have been accepted. The 
two-nation country, like Belgium, opens its door to the Arabs, even more than it 
did already, and Arabs become as numerous as one of the receiving ethno-nations is 
(see the discussion in Patten 2014, Chap. 8). Should they not be treated as one of the 
constitutive nations? Tamir’s project seems to forbid this. 

Staying with Europe, the continent in its present state offers an interesting 
challenge to the focused liberal nationalism: the central bulk of the continent is 
already united into the EU, and several countries surrounding EU are eagerly trying 
to join it. Could Tamir allow giving up part of national sovereignty in favor of 
a transnational body? Unfortunately, not. For a liberal nationalist, sovereignty is 
indivisible, with no subsidiarity starting from supranational level. In a polemic with 
a sovereigntist populist, she has to agree with her interlocutor on the most sensitive 
point. 


Communitarianism 


Communitarianism has built its picture of society and citizenship around the 
notion of “community,” seen as a network of relations that are constitutive of 
one’s identity and one’s ethical life. In the literature, the chosen community has 
often been the nation, but we shall put this choice aside, since it is already 
addressed in the sections of patriotism and nationalism. Here, we shall be 
interested in nonnational communities, in particular those that go beyond nation, 
since the appeal to them is essential for a significant part of populist parties (see 
also > Chap. 12, ““Communitarianism” and Patriotism” by Vicki A. Spencer in 
this volume). 
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Taken in the wide sense, communitarianism is characterized by the thesis that 
belongs to a community, preferably one sharing language, tradition, and the like, 
which is the precondition of one’s rich identity. This idea leads to the rejection of 
strong individualism and an almost essentialist view of cultural properties as defin- 
ing the identity of their individual bearers. In the communitarian tradition, the typical 
reasoning about matters of belonging starts from the claim that conditions of one’s 
identity are indispensable for one’s being as a full human subject, adds the claim that 
the crucial pole of identification is language-cum-culture, moves to the idea that the 
availability of a linguistic-cultural community is indispensable for one’s being a full 
human subject, and concludes that we have a right to demand from others that they 
respect our communal belonging. In this form, it is due to Charles Taylor, to be 
found, for example, in his book The Politics of Recognition. MacIntyre’s version is 
more nationalistic and demanding, while Walzer and Sandel sound more moderate, 
but the general shape is common to the communitarian tradition. 

The most dramatically used transnational belonging is the racial one, usually 
ill-defined in the context of populist rhetoric: think of North-American Latinos that 
are sometimes contrasted to the “whites,” although the distinction seems far from 
racial. In Europe, the main contrast is structured around confessional-religious 
traditions: the central example is the Christian-Muslim division, but the Catholic- 
Orthodox contrast also plays a role in populist rhetoric in various countries. 

We shall be talking of transnational communitarian identities in this context, 
leaving aside the thorny issue of identities of minorities that would require a chapter 
of its own. 

We are left with a stance that is singularly unsuitable for right-wing populism, 
namely, the cosmopolitan stance. 


Cosmopolitanism 


The cosmopolitan stance involves the view that one’s primary moral obligations are 
directed to all human beings (regardless of geographical or cultural distance) and 
political arrangements should faithfully reflect this universal moral obligation in the 
form of supra-statist arrangements that take precedence over nation-states (Beitz 
1979; Pogge 1989; Moellendorf 2002; Caney 2005; Tan 2004; Brock 2009; Held 
2010; Risse 2012 and Ypi 2012). 

Again, this stance has nothing to recommend itself to a right-wing populist. There 
might be elements attractive for a centrist or left-wing populist. James Ingram notes 
that “/T/here have been and continue to be more and less cosmopolitan, universal- 
istic, and inclusive populisms, just as there have been and continue to be more and 
less popular, common, and inclusive cosmopolitanisms” (2017, p. 656). However, 
he is relying on Laclau and Ranciére who are primarily interested in leftist or quasi- 
leftist populism. He mentions scholars that “have reconstructed a variety of ‘rooted,’ 
‘subaltern,’ ‘peripheral,’ ‘discrepant,’ and ‘transgressive’ cosmopolitanisms devel- 
oped by marginalized or displaced people who build and maintain social, cultural, 
and political networks across national frontiers” (ibid., p. 653). Among recent 
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phenomena, he mentions the “Occupy” movement, and discusses its populist char- 
acteristics as well as its possibly cosmopolitan features. It is also worth mentioning 
Chavez, who called his somewhat leftist project an “international integrative 
nationalism.” 

This brings us to the end of our attempt to systematize potential links between 
populist movements and various subspecies or wider relatives of nationalism 
(including its opposite, cosmopolitanism). Here is the summary: 


KINDS 

PATRIOTISM NATIONALISM COMMUNI- COSMOPOLI 
TARIANISM TANISM 

High Low Regio- Classical Moderate Liberal Not Liberal Strong weak 
-profile -profile nalism liberal 
Ethnic 
(quasi- 
nationalist) 


How Populism Enters the Picture 


We will now explore possible combinations of populist attitudes and given species of 
nationalism or other nation-related stances. 


Patriotism and Populism 


The general tenor of high-profile patriotism would fit a possible populist attitude. For 
instance, the Centre for Brexit Studies lists as relevant questions for study the 
following two (among others): 


* What is “new” about the current populism in austerity Britain? Can we call a 
combination of anti-welfarism with business protectionism populist? 
¢ How are patriotism and populism shaping Britain’s new relationship with the EU? 


The questions suggest that Brexit is linked to a populist patriotism, obviously of 
the high-profile variant. 

The problem here is that the distinction between high-profile patriotism and 
classical nationalism is minimal, that prominent authors like Scruton group the 
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two together in a single attitude, and that populist politics is not sufficiently subtle to 
keep the distinction alive; I would suggest that in the populist context (if not 
elsewhere), high-profile patriotism collapses into classical nationalism. 


Classical Strong Ethnic Nationalism and Populism 


The relation between populism and classical strong ethnic nationalism is very close, 
and this has led some theoreticians to present the nationalist populism as the only or 
main form of populism; the best known author claiming that patriotism is just 
a variant of nationalism is Taguieff (2015). He seems to us to capture exactly the 
synthesis of populism and the strong ethnic nationalism or nativism. From populism, 
it takes the general schema of anti-elitism: the leader is addressing directly the people 
and is allegedly following its interest. From nationalism, it takes the characterization 
of the people: it is an ethnic community, in most cases a state-owing ethnic 
community, or ethno-nation. So, we shall use the term “national-populism” in this 
section to refer to the relevant kind of populism (We shall argue in the next section 
that it is far from being the only kind, as Taguieff seems to suggest). 

Here one may note the interaction between the conceptual and causal connection. 
For example, a country that has a strong nationalistic tradition, like France, will be 
typically the context in which historical nationalism acts upon would-be populist 
politicians: they see the traditional nationalistic elements, like the cult of Joan of Arc, 
as the fine material to integrate with their populist projects. Once this is done, the 
more constitutive, conceptual link is formed: the populism will take the form 
of national populism. In a country in which the nationalist tradition is being shunned 
for its historical effects, such as Germany, the project will give birth to populisms 
that are not so much nationalistic but rather turn to cultural, say, religious identities, 
e.g., Christianity/Islam contrast. 

Let us finally briefly turn to the opposite extreme, the authors that minimize or 
deny the relevance of nationalism for populism. We shall take Benjamin Arditi 
(2007) as our example. He claims that “...Things have changed quite radically in 
recent years without dispelling the polemic around the meaning of the term popu- 
lism. Populism today seems to bear very little in common with its classical referent, 
....” He then passes to the question about the referent and claims that, as targets 
of populist enthusiasm “... Nationalism and economic protectionism are virtually 
gone, and popular mobilization tends to be minimized; in its wake, we are left with 
what some describe as a marriage of convenience between neoliberal economics and 
neopopulist politics (.. .)” (ibid., p. 56). His only references for these claims concern 
his native Latin America; no examples of European or US populism are given, nor 
analyzed. Nationalism is virtually gone, he claims. In Italy, at the time the book is 
written, there is Berlusconi, in France the National Front, and in Great Britain, UKIP, 
that started in the 1990s, and in post-Communist Central Europe, there is no dearth 
of nationalist parties. No wonder he is left with the term “‘anexact” object borrowed 
from Deleuze and Guattari (ibid., p. 57); his characterization of populism as anexact 
object just gives a fancy name to the underlying confusion. 
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We are thus left with the conclusion that the classical strong ethnic nationalism 
(nativism) is very relevant for historical genesis and for conceptual understanding of 
populism; its combination with populism, the national populism, is one of the central 
kinds of populism, prominent on several continents. 


Moderate Statist Nationalism and Populism 


Moderate statist nationalism has not been particularly discussed in the literature on 
nationalism, probably because its main features are just a weakening of classical 
nationalism and therefore trivial for the theoretician. However, it is being noticed 
more and more in the recent times, not so much for its theoretical importance but for 
its great practical-political relevance. This also accounts for our interest: we stress 
that moderate statist nationalism, the center-right attitude that respects rule of law 
and in particular human rights (to an important extent, if not perfectly), is a potential 
barrier to an all-our national populism. The barrier is not perfectly stable and safe, 
but it is still better than being politically helpless. 

Here are some of the most obvious components of the barrier. Firstly, the respect 
for minorities blocks the unitary populist fantasy of unique, homogenous ethnicity 
as the basis of the nation-state. This relativizes the distance from the Other; to use the 
Western Balkan example, once we have recognized local Muslims as “ours,” it is 
inconsistent to treat Muslims in general as a different, exotic, and threatening 
species. 

Secondly, respect for the rules blocks pompous radical “solutions” to current 
social-political problems, such as Trump’s idea of separating immigrant parents 
from their children or Orban’s maneuvers in the direction of prohibiting the work 
of NGOs in Hungary. Similarly, in the context of Russia, a state that is not clearly 
populist, had the rule of law and the respect for human rights been more powerful, 
the arrest and prison sentences for members of Pussy Riot would have not taken 
place. 

Thirdly, the rules of parliamentary procedure open space for constant criticisms 
of the party in power; none of its moves are sacred; none are the incarnation of the 
will of the people as a whole. The amount of excuses and justifications of the ruling 
party, normally performed by its leaders and functionaries in the course of normal, 
everyday functioning of the parliament (and its lower-level counterparts), is unthink- 
able for the populist in power. 

Fourthly, in the case of problematic moments in history, like the one of Balkan 
conflicts in the 1980s and 1990s, the respect for rules requires self-criticism, 
admission of having committed war crimes, and the giving up of “heroically 
conquered” territories (from Krajina to Crimea), deeds that the authoritative, not to 
say authoritarian, populist ruler is hardly capable of performing. 

This does not make the center-right moderate nationalism ideal nor close to the 
ideal. For my own rather cosmopolitan taste, it is just lesser evil than the immoder- 
ate, purely right-wing one, but it can be very useful against the rise of the populist 
threat. 
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Liberal Nationalism: Uninteresting for Right-Wing Populists 


As has been stated, a thinned and multicultural liberal nationalism is a viable and 
important political source of solidarity in the contemporary world. 

However, it remains quite irrelevant for right-wing populism. On the opposite end 
of the spectrum/on the other hand, leftist populism might find a liberal perspective 
attractive; since it involves several weakenings of the traditional nationalist stance. 
The first weakening concerns the force of national claims. For starters, the liberal 
framework takes some values or obligations to be absolute: human rights being the 
case in point. A dramatic weakening awaits the paradigm nationalist claim to state. 
For a liberal nationalist, the right to national self-determination can be satisfied 
through a variety of political arrangements — including formation of autonomous 
communities or the establishment of a federal or confederal state. Similarly, with 
ethno-national versus civic loyalties, the liberal nationalist typically sees the diffi- 
culty and searches for a compromise. Robert S. Jansen points out that populist 
rhetoric posits the natural social unity and inherent virtuousness of “the people” 
that includes workers, the urban poor, the landed and landless peasantry, and 
indigenous populations, as well as professionals, the middle class, or even particular 
segments of the elite (2009, p. 56). But then he notes that “/I/n so doing, they adopt 
nationalist ways of speaking and framing situations, sometimes alongside tropes of 
indigenismo or mestizaje, which sounds exactly like the tactics Kymlicka and other 
liberal nationalists would recommend for including various ‘ethnicities’ into 
a covering statist organization.” 


Transnational Communitarianism: The Main Populist Alternative 
to Nationalism 


For the populists, the transnational communitarianism is the main populist alterna- 
tive (or quasi-alternative) to national populism. We have already mentioned that in 
some countries some populist groups/parties appeal to properties wider in their reach 
than ethno-national belonging, typically to religious affiliations. Others combine this 
appeal with the ethno-national one. These phenomena constitute the main evidence 
for the wider reach of populism — as against Taguieff’s exclusive focus on national 
populism and identification of it with populism. 

Let me start with a few illustrations followed by a theoretical examination. 
The German AfD party, quite successful at parliamentary elections, produced 
a series of posters, some focusing exclusively on cultural differences, others com- 
bining wider cultural belonging with the national one. Take one with Muslim burka. 
It first quotes the President Gauck depicting him covered with a burka; his fault was 
saying “Burka? I can well live with it.” Then, on the same poster, there is a photo of 
burka with a stop sign and text: “Burka? No, thanks!” Other similar ones refer to 
Ramadan fasting. 

The posters nicely illustrate the exclusive appeal to wider (not narrowly national) 
cultural belonging. The Austrian political philosopher Harald Stelzer has talked in 
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this context about communitarian attitudes and even communitarianism simpliciter 
(in his “Communitarianism and Right-Wing Populism,” 2018, a talk on philosophy 
conference in Bled, Slovenia, for the moment not accessible; I thank Harald for 
sending me his PowerPoint). 

He lists among elements common to communitarians and populists the impor- 
tance of “embedded individual identity in the community,” then criticism of the 
liberal understanding of democracy, fear of cultural dissolution, and assuming the 
homogeneity of collectives. On a more sophisticated level, we have the accent on 
the shared notion of the good, explicit in communitarian theory and implicit in some 
populist rhetoric. Stelzer does not draw the implicit/explicit distinction, but I con- 
sider this to be helpful for his own thesis. For him, the deep common element 
is criticism of the liberal notion of the self; it is questionable whether existing 
populisms are subtle enough to voice a stance of this topic. 

Since “communitarianism,” when used with no qualifications, usually refers to 
theories (even philosophical ones), a more useful term to distinguish political 
activism is “practical communitarianism,” like the one presented in the posters, 
from theoretical elaborations. 

As expected, the AfD posters also appeal to a sense of ethno-national belonging. 
Some, for instance, depict young women in bikinis and comment “Burkas? 
We prefer bikinis,” but then add the slogan: “German, have confidence in yourself.” 
The domain varies: from the national one, to the wider communitarian one, to the 
combination of both. The stance can be understood as “wider practical communi- 
tarianism” to concentrate on its non-liberal variety; in philosophy it would perhaps 
come close to MacIntyre (1984) but in a much less civilized form. Of course, the 
more liberal communitarianism of Sandel (1998) or Walzer (1989) is not 
documented in the wider practical context of populist ideology. 

The idea of circles of cultural belonging, of rather equal moral weight, stressed by 
liberal communitarians, is unusable for right-wing populism. If you tell such 
a person that Mexicans are Latinos, and so non-Anglo-Americans, but that they 
share the Christian faith with many Anglo-Americans and Catholic confession with 
American Irish, Poles, or Croats, this would prove conflicting to them. In any given 
context, a particular belonging of the Other is chosen as the target and contrasted 
with the “opposite” affiliation, characterizing the “We” group. 

The basic fact relevant for us here is the plasticity-malleability of appeals to the 
practical communitarian belonging. “Nationalisms” are seen (rightly) as rather fixed 
in their extensions: a Croatian nationalist cheers for Croats and their community and 
so on. Interestingly, authors writing about the topic, Stelzer among them, rarely note 
this central piece of news brought by populism, the flexibility and malleability of the 
particularist option. To reiterate it can be determined by a number of factors, ethnic 
or, more rarely, statist nationality, or any kind of cultural-linguistic communitarian 
belonging, contrasted to another one from the typical contrast class at the same level: 
Catholics versus Orthodox, Christians versus Muslims, we Germans (typically 
Christians but also atheists) versus Muslims, and so on. 

These options then offer ad hoc choices to populist politicians. The contrast 
between the causal and the conceptual connection turns out to be useful. Conceptual 
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connections (or connections of social kinds) are there: the target populus is affiliated 
to other populi by some features and is contrasted to others by the opposite or quasi- 
opposite features. Croats are close to Slovenians due to the same Catholic confession 
and their very similar language (and there are dialects that are almost common to 
both); they can be contrasted to Slovenians by being the non-Slovenian former 
Yugoslav nation (there is a special pejorative term for these nationalities, including 
Serbs, Bosnians, and so on, “Cefurji,” very much alive in the extreme right-wing 
discourse) and by being a Balkan people (which Croats themselves prefer to deny) 
and so on. 

Which contrast will be chosen by the populist rhetorician? The decision depends 
on the causal forces in the relevant context. The practical non-liberal populist 
communitarianism is anti-pluralistic, but here it has to cheat, given the wide varieties 
of actual belonging, among which the populist has to choose one in a given context, 
pretending that others do not exist. Again, it is useful to heed the conceptual-causal 
distinction, since each of them accounts for the different aspect of practical 
non-liberal populist communitarianism: the conceptual one for the variety of options 
that are in principle available to the populist and the causal one for the pressure in the 
direction of a particular choice of one of them. 

This concludes our sketch of attitudes suitable for right-wing populists. Strong, 
high-profile patriotism certainly belongs here, then varieties of nationalism, with the 
classical, right-wing view being a central candidate, and finally the wider practical 
communitarianism, popular all over the world, in a very different context. 
Low-profile patriotism and liberal nationalism fall outside of this case, naturally 
aligned with a more leftist or center-leftist political choices. 

Let us now combine our tree with indication of how strong the factual, historical 
connection between particular kinds of nationalism and the populist attitudes. 


KINDS 
PATRIOTISM NATIONALISM COMMUNI- COSMOPOLI 
TARIANISM TANISM 
High Low Regio- Classical Moderate Liberal Not Liberal Strong weak 
-profile -profile nalism liberal 
Ethnic 
(quasi- 
nationalist) 
STRONG NO STRONG VERY VERY WEAK VERY WEAK WEAK 
LINK STRONG STRONG STRONG 
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The main contrast here is between the classical ethnic nationalism-patriotism and 
the much wider kinds of communitarian belonging often treated by populist politi- 
cians in a promiscuous ad hoc fashion. 


Conclusion: Possible Causes and the Way Out 


Before concluding, we must address, at least briefly, two further questions: What are 
the causes of populism? And how should we properly respond to populism? Why is 
populism in Slovenia, Croatia, and Serbia strongly nationalistic (or high-profile 
patriotic, if one prefers), whereas it is wider, more transnationally culture-centered, 
in Germany or the Netherlands? The answer to the first question might point to the 
direction for answering the second. 

Sociopolitical studies in the last three decades have suggested an interesting 
answer. Relying on ideas of S. Rokkan and his collaborators, political sociologists, 
studying Eastern, Central, and Western European states and societies, have noted 
that deep sociopolitical cleavages offer an immediate answer to the present question 
(see Lipset and Rokkan 1967). For our purposes we shall point to authors studying 
Central and Eastern Europe (see, e.g., Berglund et al. 2013). They point out that 
countries like the three ones mentioned are marked much more by ethno-national 
cleavages than by class-related economic ones. The case of Bosnia is even more 
dramatic. 

In all these countries (and similarly in Hungary and some others), the main 
contrast is the ethno-national one, well-embedded into the content of historical 
alliances and enmities. 

An opposite cleavage concerns class contrasts, primarily low versus high. Ger- 
many is a good example, with ethno-nationalism being significantly suppressed. 
However, populist parties like AfD with communitarian transnational options focus 
on ethno-nationalist divides: Christian civilization versus Muslim (anti-)civilization 
is the prime candidate. And we have combinations, with lots of inconsistencies. 

Ethno-cultural cleavages are clear proximate causes of nationalist populism. 
What about right-wing populism in general? What are its possible wider causes, 
and how can we avoid them? 

One of the most solidly identified deeper cases of the populist revolt is the 
growing class differences. The gap between the rich and poor is growing. Issacharoff 
(2019) points also to the lack of solidarity on the side of the rich, accompanying this 
growth. Consequently, some poorer communities are looking for possible further 
threats and pressures, and immigrants, as one obvious source of competition, are 
a possible threat. French National Front under Le Pen, the father added the new anti- 
Muslim, anti-immigrant stance to the old anti-Semitism, won over Jospin in 2002. 
Marine Le Pen replaced the old anti-Semitism with an anti-immigrant stance and 
became the second most popular politician after Macron. Geert Wilders, following 
Pim Fortuyn, developed the anti-immigrant populist propaganda with comparable 
success. Similar developments took place in Austria (with Freedom Party almost 
doubling its support in 1992 with similar anti-immigrant agenda), and the Progress 
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Party in Norway did the same in 1977). The parties mentioned played with the same 
success in later elections, and they continue till the present day (see, for instance, 
Judis 2016, p. 95 ff.). A similar story has been told about Trump’s electoral success 
in 2016. Let me quote Issacharoff for a fine summary: 


Among the contemporary challenges in advanced democratic societies are significant ero- 
sions in the sense of collective solidarity that provided the historic glue for the common 
project of democratic governance. For immediate purposes, I focus on two: the challenge of 
immigration and the challenge of declining living standards of the broad mass of the 
population — the toilers, soldiers and voters of democratic states. There are many manifes- 
tations of contemporary social dissolution. But the combination of economic insecurity and 
the presence of perceived outsiders seems invariably to lead to fear of the other as taking 
over and blame on the other for the corresponding loss in social standing and wealth. (2015, 
p. 27) 


Other causes of populist explosion have to do with the crisis of traditional 
parliamentary democracy. Authors mention weakening of political parties (Ypi and 
White, p. | ff) and the weakening of the legislative that becomes secondary, or even 
subservient to the executive branch (Issacharoff 2019). If the diagnosis is correct, the 
therapy should address each of the possible (and actual) etiologies. Given the profile 
of aggressive right-wing populism, it seems that the most urgent task is to go against 
ethno-cultural cleavages. The next struggle should be combatting growing class 
differences and the lack of solidarity. The two together should bring with them the 
maximal reach of rights, political, cultural, and social. 

On the organizational side, both Issacharoff and Ypi and White suggest that 
strengthening of political parties might be useful. It should go with strengthening 
of the legislative done in a deliberative manner, in contrast to the tyranny of the 
executive. Let us look at each intervention in turn. 

Against ethno-cultural cleavages, one should strengthen inclusive, trans-ethnic 
solidarity. A natural way to look at the task is to start with a kind of solidarity within 
constitutional community that would go beyond cultural-religious differences (say, 
in Balkans bringing together Catholics, Orthodox, and Muslim co-nationals) 
or beyond cultural and racial differences (say, in the USA bringing together 
Anglophone whites, Latinos, and Afro-Americans). Call it “constitutional solidar- 
ity.” However, it should be a graded attitude, extending beyond the borders of the 
nation-state, thus involving a cosmopolitan aspect. 

Against growing class differences and the threatening lack of solidarity, one 
should enhance social solidarity. But how far should this solidarity go? A very 
generous welfare state would be a minimum. Difference principle and/or guaranteed 
minimal income might also make a significant difference. Should one go all the way 
toward socialism? And of what kind? This is a difficult question. However, no matter 
how far one goes toward social equality, one should assure and defend the maximal 
reach of rights, political, cultural, and social. 

Strengthening of the legislative is another task. Parliaments should become 
centers of the formation of political democratic will. For Europe, this would mean 
overcoming the democratic deficit of the European Union, not a negligible task, in 
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a very demanding context. A further political ideal is enhancing the deliberative 
character of democratic decision-making. Technically, all this might demand the 
strengthening of political parties and a positive transformation of “partisanship.” 
Experts should join laypeople in party confrontations, each side or party having its 
own experts and its own democratic basis (on highly theoretical level, this would 
bring Habermasian-Scanlonian contractualist methodology to the fore, but this is 
a topic for another occasion). 

Is this just an ideal theory, sketching a desirable but unreachable end state, an 
extreme utopia, or is it usefully aspirational, at least pointing in the right direction? 
Let us hope that it is the latter. 
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Abstract 


While patriotism is a frequent element in public debates about economic issues — 
from corporate ownership to taxation and redistribution — the patriotism/economy 
nexus is underexplored in academic research. Political economists have tradition- 
ally used the term “economic nationalism,” conceptualized as an illiberal eco- 
nomic doctrine, which manifests itself in various kinds of protectionist state 
policies; this left little scope and interest to study the economic dimension of 
broader patriotic sentiment. Scholars of nationalism and patriotism, on the other 
hand, tend to approach the economy as an external realm, rather than as a 
constituent part of nationalism. Based on a critique of these prevailing approaches, 
the chapter widens the scope to look at recent innovative scholarship on the 
patriotism/economy nexus in other disciplines. This literature is scattered across 
subjects, and it has so far been very limited in its visibility. To structure the 
material, the chapter makes a distinction between patriotic identification on the 
one hand and patriotic concern for country and compatriots on the other. The 
analysis of patriotic identification pays particular attention to economic 
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performance and material culture, while the section on patriotic concern focuses 
on taxation and economic redistribution through the state. The conclusions high- 
light the need for stronger conceptual grounding in the future. 


Keywords 


Economy - Consumption - Economic culture - Taxation - Redistribution 


Introduction 


That patriotism is a relevant category for the analysis of economic phenomena is 
easily discernible in recent media debates around the world. In the United States, for 
example, Ex-President Obama’s call for a “new economic patriotism” (Obama, 
2012) triggered a range of public controversies, in particular with regard to taxpay- 
ing as a (corporate) patriotic duty. In Europe, too, judging by the media coverage, 
the recent Euro crisis entailed a massive upswing in patriotic sentiment in donor and 
debtor countries alike. Planned foreign takeovers of “national champion” firms 
continue to stir public uproar across many countries as well, often explicitly couched 
in the language of patriotism. 

Compared to this prominence in public and policy debates, the patriotism/ 
economy nexus has been little explored in academic research. Among economists and 
political economy scholars, the concept of “economic nationalism” has been used for a 
long time (see Fetzer 2017), but its dominant interpretation as an illiberal economic 
doctrine leaves no room for the analysis of those sentiments — love for and identification 
with one’s country — that form the core of mainstream understandings of patriotism (see, 
e.g., Primoratz and Pavkovic 2007). Indeed, (political) economists rarely bother to 
engage with ideational analysis at all, instead simply equating economic nationalism 
with a set of protectionist state policies (see Helleiner and Pickel 2005). 

Within nationalism studies, on the other hand, research agendas have generally 
been dominated by cultural and political questions. To be sure, many “modernist” 
approaches — from Gellner to Anderson and Hobsbawm — conceptualized economic 
processes as crucial preconditions for the emergence of nationalism (see Smith 
1998). But in all of these models, the economy remained an external realm, rather 
than a constituent part of nationalism (or patriotism). In the political philosophy 
scholarship on patriotism, apart from the literature related to solidarity and redistri- 
bution (see below), economic themes do not play a significant role either. 

This is an unfortunate situation, which arose not least because the economy is 
often conceptualized as the “rational other” of nationalism or patriotism. However, 
economic thought and action rely on cognition and meaning to make sense of the 
world and to face situations of uncertainty (Abdelal et al. 2010). Indeed, while 
processes of economic globalization may undermine national economies as bounded 
and closed spaces, recent research suggests that they reinforce, rather than weaken, 
patriotic sentiment (see, e.g., Young et al. 2007). In turn, this suggests that the 
economic dimension of patriotism should be taken much more seriously. 
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Based on these assumptions, the chapter starts out with a detailed critical review 
of the “mainstream” political economy literature. It then proceeds to the main part, 
in which it widens the scope to look at recent innovative scholarship on the 
patriotism/economy nexus in other disciplines. This literature is scattered 
across subjects, and it has so far been very limited in its visibility. To structure the 
material, a distinction will be made between patriotic identification on the one hand 
and patriotic concern for country and compatriots on the other. The final section 
concludes and discusses implications for future research. 


The Political Economy Literature 


Until very recently, patriotism was a virtually nonexistent category in political 
economy research. Most scholars in that discipline would probably associate it 
with the concept of economic nationalism, which has traditionally been part of the 
established theoretical canon. However, when political economists analyze “eco- 
nomic nationalism,” they are not interested in patriotic sentiments. Instead, they 
conceptualize economic nationalism as an illiberal economic doctrine, which man- 
ifests itself in various kinds of protectionist state policies (see Fetzer 2017). 

This usage dates back to the interwar period when the term was coined by liberal 
economists in the wake of the Great Depression. For them, “economic nationalism” 
was not only a symptom of a severe economic crisis but also the subordination of 
economic rationality to power politics — with disastrous consequences for the well- 
being of citizens, as well as for the stability of the international system (see Heilperin 
1960). Opposition to this liberal critique came from different directions. There were 
those who saw economic nationalism closely tied to state security, while disillu- 
sioned liberals like Keynes questioned the welfare achievements of nineteenth- 
century laissez-faire. Still for others, economic nationalism was an essential part of 
development strategies in poorer countries — a view which built on List’s earlier 
“infant industry” argument (see Fetzer 2017). 

After 1945, this debate lost many of its broader connotations, yet the core idea of 
economic nationalism as the antithesis to international economic integration has 
persisted. Still today, economic nationalism is frequently identified as the cause for 
agricultural protectionism, the persistence of nontariff barriers in industrial trade, 
and the slow progress of liberalization in the service sector. In the wake of the recent 
financial crisis, economic nationalism has been associated with state bailouts of 
banks and car firms (Pryke 2012). Most international political economy handbooks 
routinely link economic nationalism to the broader realist theory of international 
relations and juxtapose it to the rival liberal and Marxist/structuralist approaches 
(see, e.g., Balaam and Dillman 2011; O’Brien and Williams 2010). 

It is only since the late 1990s that constructivist researchers have sought to 
challenge key assumptions of this traditional understanding. Questioning the con- 
flation of “state” and “nation” in that understanding, they have objected against 
labeling protectionist state policies a priori as “nationalist,” given that they might 
equally be nurtured by mundane interests or alternative ideologies like socialism 
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(Crane 1998; Shulman 2000). Constructivist scholarship has also challenged the 
traditional dichotomy between economic nationalism and international economic 
integration. If protectionist state policies may be motivated by nonnationalist con- 
cerns, it is equally plausible that economic nationalism may be compatible with, or 
even conducive to, economic liberalization. In fact, a good part of the revisionist 
scholarship deals precisely with variations of “liberal economic nationalism” (see 
Helleiner 2002). 

Of particular interest for our purpose, another group of revisionist scholars has 
introduced “economic patriotism” as an alternative concept. In line with the broader 
constructivist arguments, they conceptualize economic patriotism as any economic 
choice favoring territorial “insiders” and/or discriminating against territorial “out- 
siders.” In addition, economic patriotism is assumed to be a multilevel phenomenon; 
next to nations it may also relate to subnational or supranational communities. 
Accordingly, case studies address not only countries but also local communities 
and cities, as well as possible instances of a Pan-European economic patriotism (see 
Clift and Woll 2012). 

The new constructivist scholarship is promising in many ways. However, there are 
two problems. First, its impact has been limited. As mentioned earlier, most interna- 
tional political economy textbooks still hold on to the traditional understanding, while 
constructivists also remain in a minority in the more specialized literature. The 
scholarship on cross-border mergers, for example, is still dominated by accounts, 
which equate economic nationalism/patriotism with all sorts of state restrictions 
toward foreign investors (see, e.g., Kim 2007). Indeed, many political economists 
seem entirely unaware of the new constructivist understanding, while some even 
explicitly defend the traditional approach (Pryke 2012). 

Apart from its limited influence, the new constructivist approach also has a 
number of substantive shortcomings (see Fetzer 2017), one of which bears direct 
relevance for the subject under review here, namely, the top-down bias in most of the 
constructivist literature. In other words, much like in the traditional debate, eco- 
nomic nationalism/patriotism is predominantly conceptualized as an economic doc- 
trine, and the bulk of scholarship has concentrated on the link between this doctrine 
and government policies. On the other hand, unfortunately, very little has been 
written about the economic dimension of broader patriotic sentiments. 

Overall, therefore, while constructivists have highlighted the weaknesses of the 
traditional debate, their scholarship has not altered the broader pattern: if patriotism 
is understood in its conventional meaning as a sentiment of belonging, political 
economy research remains of limited usefulness for all those interested to explore its 
economic dimension. 


Patriotism and Economy: Beyond Political Economy 
While having been relatively neglected in political economy research, the patriotism/ 


economy nexus has elsewhere been addressed in a multitude of ways. So far, however, 
this literature has remained scattered across subjects and disciplines — from business 
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studies and economics to history, sociology, law, and cultural studies. In the following, 
the chapter attempts to systematically map this literature through an analytical distinc- 
tion between two sub-aspects of the patriotism concept, first exploring how identifi- 
cation with one’s country is expressed in the economic realm and second addressing 
the economic dimension of patriotic concerns for country and co-citizens. 

Before proceeding, two theoretical and methodological considerations are in 
order. First, how do we “measure” patriotic sentiments? Drawing on political culture 
and social memory research, a useful distinction can be made between “collective” 
and “collected” paradigms in this regard (see Olick 1999). When adopting a “col- 
lective” approach, researchers tend to focus on the impersonal “sites” through which 
patriotic sentiments are acquired and reproduced; in practice, this usually translates 
into analyses of public discourses and/or material culture. The “collected” paradigm, 
by contrast, seeks to directly trace patriotism in the beliefs and practices of individ- 
uals. At the macro level, this is usually done through survey research, while micro 
level approaches employ biographical and oral history methods. Both approaches 
have merits and drawbacks and are best conceptualized as complementary rather 
than mutually exclusive. The chapter will employ a combination of both approaches. 

Second, patriotic sentiments do not exist in a vacuum, neither in the economic nor 
in any other realm. Whether measured through public discourse or surveys, patriot- 
ism needs to be understood within its historical, social, and political context. Its 
expressions will vary over time, as well as across countries. They will reflect power 
relations as well, as state administrations and business lobbies have important stakes 
in the cultivation of patriotic sentiment. Taking these insights on board, the chapter 
approaches patriotism as historically changing, and it will pay attention to the 
configurations of power that shape the ways in which it is being (re)produced. 
Moreover, as much as possible, the chapter will also address the significance of 
cross-country differences. 


Patriotism and Economy I: Identification 


Standard encyclopedic accounts usually highlight the importance of a personal sense 
of identification with one’s country as a core component of patriotism. As Primoratz 
elaborates, it is not least this sense of identification, which gives substance to the 
notion, that a country is considered to be “one’s own,” and it finds expression in 
feelings of pride in one’s country’s perceived merits and achievements but also in 
sadness, anger, or even shame about the country’s shortcomings (see Primoratz 
2007). Frequently, such feelings imply some kind of comparison with other coun- 
tries, whether through direct “ranking” exercises (“we are better/worse” than coun- 
tries X, Y, Z) or through more “qualitative” assessments, which focus on the 
assumed special features of one’s country, which may, respectively, be perceived 
as assets or liabilities. As Poole highlights, negative feelings toward one’s country’s 
“performance” reveal as much about patriotic identification as pride, because they 
demonstrate that a country remains our “own” regardless of whether we consider its 
actions right or wrong (Poole 2007: 138-139). 
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How does the economy feed into patriotic identification? To begin with, and at the 
most general level, perceived economic performance frequently spurs such identifica- 
tion. There is, still today, a taken-for-granted notion that the world economy is being 
made up of distinct and competing national economies whose performances — whether 
expressed in terms of growth, income level, (un)employment, inflation, or other 
indicators — are continuously measured and assessed. (Given that market competition 
takes place between (increasingly transnational) firms, this notion is of course highly 
questionable.) Such economic achievement “league tables” are ubiquitous media 
features, and they become frequently imbued with patriotism — expressed as much 
in the pride of frontrunners as in the crisis and “catch-up” rhetoric in “laggard” 
countries or in claims about a country’s alleged unfair treatment by its competitors. 
Pride in economic achievement can even shape collective memory — witness, for 
example, British nostalgia about the country’s role as “workshop of the world” in the 
nineteenth century or the memory of the “economic miracles” in post-1945 Germany 
and Japan, which acquired a quasi-religious notion of redemption (see Miller 2005: 
144-146). Conversely, economic crises or catastrophes may also leave their traces, 
such as in the case of the Great Famine in Ireland (see Mark-Fitzgerald 2013) or of the 
memory of nineteenth-century imperialist exploitation in China and India. 

Economic achievement fuels patriotic identification in more specific ways, too. 
This is discernible in feelings of pride in homegrown technology (see Adria 2010) or 
in patriotic concern over the fate of specific industries (from steel production to IT 
services) whose performance is held to reflect a country’s economic development 
level. Still more specifically, patriotic identification becomes also frequently associ- 
ated with particular “national champions” firms who are perceived as national “flag 
holders” in the internationally competitive arena. Again, this can entail positive or 
negative patterns of identification — Volkswagen became a symbol of pride in 
Germany’s economic miracle of the 1950s and 1960s (see Rieger 2013), while the 
contemporaneous decline of British Leyland fueled crisis-driven patriotism in the 
United Kingdom. Still firm-specific, but at a different and less visible level, compe- 
tition between subsidiaries within multinational or transnational firms is often 
framed as “miniature” competition between nations and hence also prone to enhance 
patriotic identification (see Fetzer 2012: » Chap. 3, “Patriotism in Ancient Greece”). 

Next to performance and achievement, the economy also feeds into patriotic 
identification through notions of perceived uniqueness. To begin with, many coun- 
tries are associated with specific economic “styles,” which are assumed to reflect 
broader country-specific “cultures” and institutions (Abelshauser et al. 2012). Impor- 
tantly, however, one needs to avoid treating such notions in essentialist ways. 
Economic cultures are always context-specific, and they change over time, not 
least because they are subject to contestation between different groups of actors. 
The growth of a popular culture celebrating Britain as the country of free trade, for 
example, reflected the specific context of imperial rivalry, political emancipation, 
and incipient mass consumerism of the decades prior to World War I (Trentmann 
2008), while the rise of the “social market economy” to an icon of national pride in 
post-1945 West Germany can only be understood against the backdrop of the 
country’s national socialist past and the Cold War context (see Miiller 2005). 
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Moreover, aspects of imagined economic cultures may turn from perceived assets 
into liabilities or vice versa — in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Japan, the 
Confucianist heritage was variably perceived as either a special boost or an obstacle 
to economic modernization (Conrad 2010). In periods of economic crisis, indeed, 
references to country-specific cultures are likely to be of a questioning, rather than 
endorsing nature. At the heart of the “British decline” debate of the 1960s and 1970s, 
for example, lie contrasting assessments about what was “wrong” with the country’s 
economic culture — from an alleged lack of “entrepreneurial spirit” to a supposedly 
damaging “adversarial pluralism” in labor relations (see Tomlinson 2000). 

Beyond the macro level, notions of uniqueness may also be linked to more 
specific aspects of economic life, ranging from economic symbols such as currencies 
to particular state policies or production-related notions of “national work” (see 
Hornbogen 2002). In some countries, relatedly, “Made in” labels are not merely 
product origin markers, but are imbued with patriotic pride in supposedly particular 
standards of workmanship and product quality (see Conrad 2006). Depending on 
time and context, specific firms may become associated with imagined economic 
cultures as well, in particular if their products leave specific traces in consumption 
habits (see Kiihschelm et al. 2012). 

In fact, given the salience of consumption in everyday life, it is in this realm that 
patriotic notions of uniqueness acquire an almost ubiquitous economic dimension. 
Numerous studies have analyzed the discourses and practices through which specific 
consumer goods are invested with patriotic meaning. Food and drink feature prom- 
inently in this literature, analyzing the specific links between culinary products and 
patriotism — from notions of fertile homeland soil to food ingestion as a vector of 
community demarcation (see Scholliers 2001; Wilson 2006) — and the changing 
economic and political context, which helped to entrench such notions: chocolate as 
a marker of Swiss identity could not have emerged without major technological 
innovations and the democratization of consumption since the late nineteenth cen- 
tury (Rossfeld 2012), while the “Frenchification” of wine and champagne was not 
least the result of public producer campaigns and the associated political battles to 
establish exclusive labels of origin (Guy 2001). 

Research on industrial goods provides a still more complex picture — from Austrian 
ski to Italian fashion and Finnish furniture and household design (see Kiihschelm et al. 
2012). Of all industrial goods, however, the automobile is probably the most illustra- 
tive case of the nexus between patriotism-loaded notions of uniqueness and consumer 
goods — witness popular perceptions of particular design and engineering styles or 
clichés about country-specific driving habits (see Edensor 2002: 118-137). 

Even particular brands may turn into icons, which are widely regarded as 
embodying country-specific values or traditions. However, again, such processes 
have to be understood in their context, in particular with regard to the role of 
corporate advertising. Drawing on marketing literature about “country of origin 
effects” (Dinnie 2004), many researchers have pointed to the salience of appeals to 
patriotic identification in advertising campaigns and have highlighted how such 
corporate campaigns help to establish or retain patriotic brand icons in different 
countries and industries (see, e.g., Prideaux 2009). In the twenty-first century, 
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indeed, the instrumental use of patriotic branding has been pushed to a new level, as 
marketing consultants have convinced governments around the world of the need to 
establish a “country brand” for themselves (see Van Ham 2001). 

Importantly, however, media discourses and corporate advertising cannot simply be 
conceptualized as “proxies” of actual consumer practices, as even marketing scholars 
routinely emphasize the difficulty to measure their impact on purchasing decisions. In 
order to do so, one has to shift to the “collected” paradigm, which seeks to trace 
patriotism through studies of individual behavior. So far, this has mainly been done by 
economists of international trade and finance who have, for quite some time, sought to 
understand what they call “home bias,” or “border effects,” 1.e., the fact that consumers 
give preference to products from their own countries in their purchasing and invest- 
ment decisions (Lewis 1999). And, while much of this “home bias” has been associ- 
ated with institutional constraints (transaction barriers, information asymmetries, etc.), 
recent studies have pointed to patriotic identification as an important additional 
variable: consumers prefer to buy domestic products in part to express loyalty with 
their country and because — due to patriotic identification — they tend to overestimate 
the quality of homemade wares. Likewise, they prefer to invest in domestic shares and 
stocks in part because they seem to underestimate the possible risks associated with 
domestic as opposed to foreign assets (see Morse and Shive 2011). 

These results highlight the need for more research on patriotic identification “in 
action.” Economists’ primarily quantitative approach should be complemented by 
historical and sociological analyses, which place specific consumer surveys in their 
larger social and political context and which are more sensitive to change over time 
and cross-country differences in the ways in which patriotism feeds into consumer 
practices. Indeed, other subfields of the nexus between economy and patriotic 
identification should be included in such a research agenda — it would be interesting, 
for example, to know more about how imagined economic cultures or memories 
translate into individual economic practices or about how patriotic identification 
expresses itself inside firms. 


Patriotism and Economy II: Concern for Country and Compatriots 


Next to identification with one’s country, standard definitions also emphasize a special 
concem for the country’s well-being as one of the core elements of patriotism 
(Primoratz 2007). Rather than with pride in achievement or uniqueness, we are dealing 
here with purpose-related patterns of thought and action, i.e., patriotism is measured in 
terms of the active citizen contribution to the good of the country and the well-being of 
his/her compatriots. This also means that we are dealing with a more clearly political 
aspect of the patriotism/economy nexus, which is directly related to notions of 
community, solidarity, and citizenship. In particular, obligation and sacrifice are crucial 
indicators of the salience of patriotism here: patriotic citizens are not least those who 
are prepared to forego personal benefits for the greater good of the country. 

If we start to reflect on the economic dimension of patriotic concern for country 
and compatriots, fiscal systems and policies are a rather obvious point of departure, 
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in particular with regard to the long-standing debates about the link between 
patriotism and taxation. Indeed, these debates appear to have intensified in the 
twenty-first century — witness the extensive recent media coverage of tax evasion 
by individuals and corporations in many countries around the world. 

The academic research on the taxation/patriotism nexus can be usefully divided 
into two broad currents, the first of which seeks to determine whether (and if so, to 
what extent) patriotism has a significant influence on citizen attitudes toward taxa- 
tion. Dominated by economists, this literature is overwhelmingly based on quanti- 
tative survey research, and it emerged as a result of growing unease with standard 
rational choice explanations of tax compliance that had exclusively focused on the 
fear of sanctions and penalties. Researchers started to examine the determinants of 
“tax morale,” and in this context, next to notions of social equity, trust in govern- 
ment, and religious beliefs, patriotism was singled out as a significant variable (see 
Slemrod 2007). 

Empirically, most of these studies address the patriotism/taxation nexus at the 
individual level, i.e., they seek to determine whether there is a correlation between 
the strength of people’s patriotic feelings and their attitudes toward tax compliance. 
To date, such studies have been carried out for nearly all world regions, and the 
overall conclusion appears to be that the correlation is statistically robust and 
significant across countries: the higher respondents’ patriotism scores, the better 
their professed tax morale. In some cases like Latin America, indeed, the impact of 
patriotism on tax compliance was reported to be dramatically high (see Torgler 
2007). Going beyond the focus on individual citizens, a few authors have even 
sought to demonstrate a patriotism/taxation nexus in aggregate cross-country com- 
parisons, pointing to a negative correlation between average country patriotism 
scores and the size of shadow economies, which is conceptualized as a proxy for 
tax evasion levels (see Konrad and Qari 2009). 

While the methodological rigor of economists’ work leaves little doubt about the 
general salience of patriotism for attitudes to taxation, most of their studies provide 
only contemporary “snapshots” and tell us little about how this might have evolved 
over time. Moreover, patriotism is usually treated as an independent variable — and 
thus isolated from the broader social and political context. 

These issues are better addressed in a second body of literature, which relies on 
specific historical case studies to investigate the connection between patriotism and 
taxation. The focus of analysis here is usually not on the individual taxpayer, but on 
the ways in which patriotism finds expression in government policies and in the 
public debates surrounding such policies. 

The bulk of these studies addresses the development of taxation in times of war, 
highlighting the significance of patriotism for the financing of military campaigns. 
Throughout modern history, governments around the world have invoked financial 
sacrifice — through higher taxes and/or special war bonds — to support frontline 
troops. World War I is perhaps the most well-known case in point. The academic 
debate about the link between war and taxation (and the role of patriotism therein) 
has been particularly vivid in the United States, spurred not least by the recent 
controversies about the financing of the “War on Terror” (Mehrotra 2010). Major 
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studies have highlighted patriotism as an important determinant of US tax policy 
since the Civil War but have also pointed to limits and ambiguities in the use of 
patriotic appeals, as well as to their variation over time (see Bank et al. 2008). There 
is also an interesting debate about the effectiveness of such government campaigns; 
the massive purchase of “liberty bonds” during World War I, for example, may have 
had as much to do with patriotic appeals, as with their status as tax-exempt 
investments (see Kang and Rockoff 2006). 

Unfortunately, there is no comparable scholarship on the patriotism/taxation 
nexus in times of peace. How patriotism feeds into taxation debates during periods 
of fiscal or broader economic crises, for example, has hardly been studied. Neither 
has, surprisingly, how such debates are fueled by antitaxation movements or prom- 
inent cases of tax evasion. This is a field, which merits much further work in the 
future. 

If taxation issues have often been connected to patriotic concern for the country as 
a whole, state policies of economic redistribution frequently become focal points of 
debates about the horizontal solidarity dimension of patriotism, 1.e., the concern for 
the well-being of compatriots. But how should we conceptualize this connection 
between patriotism and the support of welfare state programs of redistribution? 

Academic research provides two very different answers to this question. A first 
body of scholarship addresses the basic argument that patriotism and a collectively 
shared identity should be seen as important preconditions for successful welfare 
states. Drawing variably on social psychology of intergroup relations or normative 
political theory, this argument conceptualizes patriotism as the societal “glue,” which 
is crucial for the legitimacy of redistribution programs (see Wright and Reeskens 
2013). In David Miller’s influential “liberal nationalist” approach, for example, such 
a shared sense of community translates into feelings of special moral obligation 
toward compatriots and into the necessary trust that these concerns will be recipro- 
cated by everybody else in the community, which, in turn, generates the willingness 
to make sacrifices for anonymous “others” (see Miller 1995). 

In recent years, the patriotism/redistribution nexus has received particular attention 
in the context of debates about immigration. Many have raised the question whether 
immigration might unsettle historic notions of community, which might weaken the 
trust in fellow citizens and, in turn, undermine the support for state welfare. However, 
most scholars do not conceptualize this tension as inevitable, but rather seek to 
understand the ways in which it is politically and institutionally mediated (see 
Kymlicka and Banting 2006). “Liberal nationalists,” for example, believe that the 
immigration challenge can be met if host society identities are inclusive (i.e., non- 
ethnic) and if migrants are successfully incorporated into the web of patriotic rights 
and obligations, including in the realm of redistribution (Johnston et al. 2010). 

The empirical research inspired by these debates is extensive, and the chapter can 
only highlight a few core debates. As for the general hypothesis about the nexus 
between patriotism and redistribution, few have disputed the salience of national 
identity for the historical emergence of strong welfare states, particularly in Northern 
and Western Europe. However, large-scale comparative studies of contemporary 
societies have yielded contradictory results, with some rejecting the hypothesis 
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altogether (see Wright and Reeskens 2013). As for the impact of immigration, many 
quantitative studies have highlighted the lack of evidence for a systematic correlation 
between immigration levels and welfare state support (see Mau and Burkhardt 2009). 
Critics have pointed out, however, that the key variable is not statistically measured 
immigration levels, but individual attitudes toward immigration and that if this 
approach is adopted, the tension between immigration and welfare support is indeed 
significant (see Kulin et al. 2016). Many researchers now argue for more nuanced 
models, which distinguish between welfare state domains (pensions, healthcare, poor 
relief, etc.), different immigrant “profiles,” and different types of patriotic identity, as 
all those distinctions entail different implications for attitudes to redistribution. Specific 
historical context is also accorded greater weight (see Wright and Reeskens 2013). 

Rather than conceptualizing patriotism as a more or less conducive factor for 
welfare state redistribution, a second body of scholarship addresses the opposite 
question, namely, whether welfare programs might themselves foster patriotic iden- 
tification. While not necessarily incompatible with the literature discussed above — 
after all, such fostering might be more effective if it can draw on preexisting 
community ties — the focus here is much more on processes of change and the role 
of political and social actors in shaping the welfare/patriotism nexus. 

In historical perspective, many scholars have identified the patriotic “imprint” on 
early welfare initiatives in a large number of European countries. In most cases, the 
political mobilization of patriotism served to boost the appeal of state welfare as a 
means to contain class conflict or helped to mobilize national economic resources in 
times of wars or crises. In some Western multinational states, welfare systems have 
also been linked to efforts to contain substate nationalism and to instill patriotic 
loyalty to the state as a whole, particularly in Canada and the United Kingdom (see 
Beland and Lecours 2008). Similarly, state elites in ethnically fragmented African 
societies have sought to use welfare policy as a postcolonial nation-building tool 
(Kpessa et al. 2011). In all these cases, while policy-makers were mostly concerned 
to defuse ethnic and nationalist tension, and to attract the loyalty of citizens from 
minority communities, the perhaps more important longer-term effect was the 
strengthening of horizontal solidarity ties between citizens through the institution- 
alized redistribution of economic resources. 

Regarding the contemporary period, the debate on the impact of political action 
on the welfare/patriotism nexus has mostly revolved around the politics of welfare 
retrenchment. On the one hand, retrenchment may become associated with a weak- 
ening of patriotic sentiment, and it has been argued that this is particularly the case in 
those multinational states where welfare institutions had become important markers 
of collective identity. In the United Kingdom, indeed, Thatcher’s neoliberal policies 
appear to have played a considerable role in the growth of substate nationalism, 
particularly in Scotland, where nationalists now highlight solidarity and the concern 
for economic redistribution as core “Scottish” values, which they seek to protect 
through outright secession (see Beland and Lecours 2016). 

On the other hand, retrenchment policies may also strengthen the welfare/ 
patriotism nexus, not least when they are perceived to originate outside the commu- 
nity in question. This can clearly be observed in the case of the European Union 
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where supranational economic integration has entailed widespread anxiety about the 
erosion of national “social citizenship” in many member states (Ferrera 2003). In 
Scandinavian countries, indeed, welfare redistribution became a key element in 
Eurosceptic discourses of “national exceptionalism” (Tragardh 2002). 

In sum, this review clearly demonstrates the salience of the nexus between fiscal 
policies and patriotic concern for country and compatriots — whether in terms of 
revenue (taxation) or expenditure (welfare redistribution) policies. One could even 
extend this nexus beyond the narrowly defined fiscal realm. Consumption, for exam- 
ple, has also been associated with patriotic solidarity in recent scholarship. On the one 
hand, there is the literature concerned with the ways in which consumption has become 
an implicit element of citizenship — as access to certain consumer goods was elevated 
to a quasi-entitlement, the new “consumer-citizen” also acquired patriotic obligations — 
whether defined as frugality to survive times of hardship and help development 
through high domestic saving rates or, conversely, as a generalized “shopping imper- 
ative” to sustain economic growth (see Daunton and Hilton 2001). On the other hand, a 
more overt notion of patriotic solidarity has been at the heart of “buy national” 
campaigns, which are often conceptualized as necessary to help unemployed compa- 
triots and the country’s balance of payments (see Frank 1999; Gerth 2003). 

Homeland-diaspora relations are another case in point. As emigrants have come 
to be seen as potential assets rather than liabilities, many countries have sought to 
cultivate patriotic loyalty among expatriates not least through economic means. 
Specifically designed programs to target diaspora resources are routinely framed in 
patriotic terms — from remittances-financed development projects and the encour- 
agement of investment through “diaspora bonds” to attempts to use powerful 
emigrants as lobbyists for national economic interests abroad (see, e.g., Nyiri 2001). 

Further examples could be added, some of which — for example — regarding the 
patriotic dimension of labor relations inside and outside firms (see Fetzer 2012)- 
have so far received too little attention. Future research can help address these and 
other gaps. 


Conclusion 


To date, research on the patriotism/economy nexus 1s scattered across disciplines and 
is very limited in its visibility. Based on a critique of the traditional understanding of 
this nexus in the political economy literature, the chapter has sought to systemati- 
cally review this research. While highlighting achievements, the review has also 
revealed a number of challenges for future research, which call for two broader 
concluding reflections on further steps and directions. 

First, conceptual questions will require greater attention. Many of the reviewed 
works use the term “patriotism” without explicit conceptual grounding, or they 
employ ad hoc definitions, which are not connected to the broader realm of patriot- 
ism studies. The conceptual relationship between patriotism and nationalism is 
usually not addressed either. As researchers go beyond exploratory mapping of the 
field, conceptual clarification will be an important task. 
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A more specific question in this regard is whether or not the recently introduced 
“economic patriotism” (Clift and Woll 2012) concept could function as an umbrella 
term to structure the field in the future. On the one hand, this would have clear 
benefits, not least because it would give the whole research area a much greater 
compactness and visibility. On the other hand, “economic patriotism” has so far 
predominantly been used in a top-down fashion, in particular with regard to the 
analysis of state strategies and policies. In order to function as an umbrella term, the 
conceptual space of “economic patriotism” would have to be radically widened — 
with more emphasis on discourse rather than policies and more attention to patriot- 
ism as a sentiment of belonging, rather than as a doctrine pursued by political and 
economic elites. However, due to disciplinary boundaries, it is not clear whether 
such a widening would find the necessary support among scholars. 

Second, in terms of the empirical research, the chapter has already highlighted 
a number of gaps and “blank spots,” which are worth tackling in the future — from 
firm-level management and employee practices to specific aspects of patriotic identi- 
fication expressed in taxation and redistribution debates. Beyond such additions, the 
main challenge lies in a strengthening of the comparative dimension. Apart from 
economists’ quantitative work — which has weaknesses of its own (see above) — most 
of the reviewed literature relies on single case studies. A more systematic comparative 
research agenda would not only help to place these cases into a broader context, but 
would also allow researchers to engage with established comparative frameworks in 
political economy, as well as in nationalism/patriotism studies. In particular, future 
research should draw on the burgeoning comparative capitalism literature (see Hancké 
2009) to explore the question whether different types of socioeconomic regimes entail 
systematically different configurations of the patriotism/economy nexus. 
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Abstract 


The provision of public goods by any government generally requires a significant 
amount of financial resources. Yet the inherent characteristics of public goods 
imply that individuals who refuse to contribute financially cannot easily be 
excluded from the benefits provided by public goods. This chapter explores 
how, and when, patriotism can increase private incentives to make contributions 
to the common good — and thereby mitigate the free rider problem at the heart of 
public finances. We discuss this patriotism-taxation relation in times of war as 
well as peace and evaluate whether patriotism might help to (partially) moderate 
the incentives to avoid or even evade taxes. Finally, we consider the role of two 
potential mechanisms — i.e., migration and identification — underlying the 
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patriotism-taxation relation and examine governments’ incentives to invest in 
instilling patriotic sentiments in the population for fiscal reasons. 


Keywords 
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Public Finance and Patriotic Feelings: An Introduction 


Public finance is a field within economics that studies how to overcome a funda- 
mental collective action problem. Members of a large social group — such as a nation, 
region, or municipality — may benefit from the provision of important common or 
public goods (e.g., national defense, flood control, or health care). However, the 
provision of these goods requires funding, and this funding involves difficult 
incentive problems. A contribution by any individual group member toward funding 
the public good makes its contributor bear the full financial burden of her payment. 
Yet the benefits resulting from this payment in terms of the provision of the public 
good emerge not only for the contributor. Indeed, since it is impossible to exclude 
group members from the consumption of the public good once it is provided, all 
members of the group benefit. A classic example is public defense, since it is, for 
purely practical reasons, impossible to exclude individual residents of a given 
country from protection of this country by the army. The same principle likewise 
holds for individual houses protected from flooding by a publicly provided dam and 
a myriad other public goods. A natural consequence of this non-excludability is that 
each individual group member would prefer to avoid paying her share. She would 
like to leave the task of funding public goods to other citizens and take the position of 
a free rider. When citizens try to avoid paying their contributions, this does not mean 
that they dislike or disregard the benefits brought by the provision of public goods. 
Rather, they would like to enjoy these benefits without contributing their share in the 
funding of them. 

This free rider problem lies at the heart of the theory of public finance. In order to 
overcome this fundamental incentive problem, one needs to bring individual incen- 
tives to contribute to the public good in line with the collective benefits that emerge 
from the contributions. For this purpose, the modern state largely relies on manda- 
tory contributions (i.e., taxes), and a tax administration endowed with strong 
enforcement mechanisms. The lack of congruence between the individual cost of a 
citizen’s own tax payment and her own direct benefit from these contributions, 
however, remains a challenge. That is, individuals will still prefer to avoid paying 
their taxes, either by legal efforts aimed at minimizing one’s tax bill (i.e., tax 
avoidance) or by tax evasion. Overcoming this incentive mismatch and stimulating 
individual agents’ willingness to pay taxes may therefore be seen as a useful task that 
benefits the entire social group. But how can this be achieved? 

It is insightful at this point to consider groups lacking the superstructure of a 
powerful government that can enforce what is in the common interest of the group. 
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Such spontaneous or anarchic groups sometimes do quite well in dealing with the 
problem posed by the provision of public goods. As has been pointed out in different 
areas of science, the members of social groups often develop what is referred to as in- 
group spirit or a group identity (Tajfel 1982; Tajfel and Turner 1979; Akerlof and 
Kranton 2000). Numerous experiments in several fields of social science, including 
social psychology and economics, show that it does not take much for a collection of 
human animals to develop such a group identity (Sherif et al. 1961; Haslam 2001). 
For instance, Tajfel et al. (1971) show that arbitrary criteria for categorization into 
groups can be enough — even in the absence of face-to-face interaction between 
subjects. Once this group feeling is achieved, the group members often show 
behavior that is described as in-group favoritism or parochial altruism (Bernhard et 
al. 2006). They make voluntary contributions to the common good that substantially 
exceed what would be the outcome from a narrow consideration of their own 
individual cost and their own direct benefit of making this contribution. Evolutionary 
biologists provide a number of possible explanations for why such behavior may 
develop through the forces of mutation and selection and thus could be genetically 
hardwired. 

Applying these notions of group identities and in-group favoritism to the key 
problem of public finance appears quite natural. When the members of a nation 
constitute the group, its group identity is usually referred to as the national identity, 
the feeling of belonging to a nation or a love for, and devotion to, one’s country 
(Marshall 1950; Johnston et al. 2010; Qari et al. 2012; Wright and Reeskens 2013). 
Patriotism may be the appropriate name for these partially overlapping emotions, 
and in-group spirit or parochial altruism may emanate from this group identity. 
Patriotism as defined here is thus theoretically and conceptually distinct from 
nationalist feelings and can in essence best be understood as referring to a feeling 
of “devotion to one’s country” (OED 2003, p. 2122; see also Blank and Schmidt 
2003; Huddy and Khatib 2007, and references therein). In both public and academic 
discussions, patriotic sentiments are often confounded with blind and unquestioning 
nationalism inducing hostility toward the out-group (e.g., Druckman 1994; 
Mummendey et al. 2001). In our view, “patriotism” and “nationalism” should be 
viewed as clearly distinct concepts with potentially substantively different economic 
and political implications. Note also that the existence of an out-group is important 
to make the boundaries of the group visible. Other nations are therefore important for 
patriotism — though arguably not nationalism — to exist. 

There exists a substantial academic literature linking patriotism and patriotic 
sentiments to political and socioeconomic outcomes including individuals’ vote 
choice (Sullivan et al. 1992), their reactions to (inter)national crises (Baker and 
Oneal 2001; Hetherington and Nelson 2003), their likelihood of opting into military 
service (Levi 1997; Fordham 2016), or even their investment decisions (Morse and 
Shive 2011; Pradkhan 2016). Some of the contributions in this handbook address 
issues like these. In sharp contrast, however, the academic literature assessing the 
potential relation between patriotism and fiscal outcomes has remained very limited. 
This is particularly surprising given the often substantial attention in the public 
domain related to taxpaying as a patriotic duty — or to tax evasion as a form of 
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disloyalty to the nation. Although such an association between patriotism and 
taxation becomes more obvious in periods of war, it is also likely to carry significant 
weight in times of peace. One key example is Joe Biden’s statements in this direction 
during the 2008 presidential campaign (see Joe Biden on ABC News, September 22, 
2008, and the discussion his statement induced). 

Nations are rather large groups, and the free rider problem that emerges in such 
groups is much more severe than within groups that naturally develop (such as 
families, clans, or tribes). It is therefore unlikely that patriotism will provide suffi- 
ciently strong incentives to overcome the enormous free-riding problem that exists 
with respect to public good provision within nations. Nonetheless, if the feeling of 
patriotism can increase the private incentives to make contributions to the common 
good, at least to some extent, this helps to (partially) moderate the incentives to avoid 
or even evade taxes. The reach and explanatory power of patriotism for the funding 
of a nation is, however, essentially an empirical question. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we first discuss a number of historical instances 
highlighting that fiscal policy is likely to be affected by patriotic sentiments (section 
“Patriotism and Fiscal Policy in Times of War’). One of the earliest accounts of the 
relationship between patriotism and tax policy occurs in the context of war. Com- 
pared to peaceful periods, a country in a state of war with another country typically 
induces exceptionally high military expenses. These are usually funded either by 
taxes or by deferred taxes (i.e., public debt). Section “Patriotism and Taxation in 
Times of Peace?” then considers whether the patriotism-taxation logic that is well 
known in the context of war can also be meaningful in peaceful times. Next, 
acknowledging that patriotism affects taxation, section “Instrumentalizing Patriot- 
ism” discusses how this might make patriotism an important characteristic in the 
political process. Politicians may indeed have an incentive to instill patriotism in 
their population to help reduce the cost of tax revenue collection. Sections “Patriot- 
ism and Taxpayer Mobility” and “National Identification and Preferences for (Redis- 
tributive) Taxation” subsequently take a closer look at the fiscal consequences of two 
more specific implications of patriotic sentiments: i.e., patriotic citizens’ intrinsic 
preference for living in their native country (section “Patriotism and Taxpayer 
Mobility”) and patriotic citizens’ identification with their home country (section 
“National Identification and Preferences for (Redistributive) Taxation”). Section 
“Conclusion” provides a concluding discussion. 


Patriotism and Fiscal Policy in Times of War 


As discussed in the introduction, the formation of a group identity and the willing- 
ness to contribute to the common cause have been studied in a number of contexts 
and are seemingly robust phenomena. The existence of an out-group (i.e., individ- 
uals not belonging to the own group and who potentially form another group) and 
rivalry between the own group and the out-group is well known to strengthen 
feelings of in-group favoritism. It may also generate spiteful behavior vis-a-vis the 
out-group. Choi and Bowles (2007), for instance, survey the history of thought and 
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the theoretical and empirical work on the coevolution of parochial altruism on the 
one side and war on the other (see also Bowles 2009). This account of the history of 
ideas traces back to Charles Darwin and Karl Pearson. This paper highlights the 
empirical and experimental evidence of parochial altruism (understood as voluntary 
behavior that benefits fellow group members at one’s own cost) and hostile actions 
taken voluntarily toward the other group and offers an evolutionary explanation for 
the two patterns to evolve jointly. Eaton et al. (2011) and Konrad and Morath (2012) 
provide brief accounts of this literature and further considerations on this aspect in 
the context of evolutionary game theory. 

A specific context which maps this in-group versus out-group situation is a nation 
at war. War induces a strong need for public funds. The need for resources for the 
provision of defense or the fight for victory in wartime makes government expen- 
ditures spike. Accurate, reliable, and complete data on the financial cost of military 
interventions are notoriously hard to obtain, and estimates of this cost vary widely 
(even when provided by government agencies; see Wheeler 2006). One complicat- 
ing factor is whether to include only costs of actual fighting or whether to also 
account for broader social, economic, or health-care costs. Still, even leaving this 
(crucial) discussion aside, it is obvious that “the mobilization of military strength 
costs money” (Colaresi 2007, p. 116). Figure | in Flores-Macias and Kreps (2013, 
p. 834) illustrates this for the United States. It shows that US government expendi- 
tures from 1789 to 2010 systematically increased during wartime, with huge spikes 
during the Civil War, the Great War, and the Second World War. In the latter, public 
expenditures jumped from about 10% of GDP to above 45% and remained on a level 
of around 20% during the Cold War period. 

As a lot of war spending in the United States is incorporated in the Department of 
Defense budget (Stiglitz and Bilmes 2008, pp. 45-50), variation in this department’s 
spending over time can serve as a valid proxy for changes in war-related spending. 
Figure | in Geys (2010, p. 358) displays the quarterly data of the US Department of 
Defense spending over the period 1948-2008 and highlights that the starting points 
of the Korean, Vietnam, and Iraq wars are associated with strong increases in defense 
spending. At the height of the Korean War in 1952-1953, for instance, the US 
Department of Defense spent the equivalent of roughly 15% of US GDP, which was 
more than twice the share of GDP it spent prior to the start of the war (when it 
consumed roughly 7% of GDP). More recently, the US Department of Defense 
budget likewise almost doubled in size during the first years of the “Global War on 
Terror”: rising from $311 billion in 2001 to $598 billion in 2007 (US Department of 
Defense 2007, p. 1). 

As highlighted by Geys (2010) and Flores-Macias and Kreps (2013), the enor- 
mous financial burden of war may threaten the leader’s longevity and popularity, as 
well as broad-based public support for the war itself. In more recent experimental 
evidence, Flores-Macias and Kreps (2017, p. 997) also illustrate that financing wars 
via debt rather than taxes “shields the public from the direct costs of war and in turn 
reduces opposition to it.” Kriner et al. (2016, p. 1) furthermore show that the extent 
to which “‘a war tax decreases public support for military action critically depends on 
the design of the taxation instrument.” Nonetheless, researchers have also 
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emphasized the fact that major tax reforms that laid the foundation for the sustainable 
funding of public goods occurred during wartime. Feldman and Slemrod (2009) 
discuss this relationship between war and taxation, and Bank et al. (2008, p. xii) start 
their analysis in War and Taxes with the following observation: 


Beginning with the War of 1812, special taxes have supported every major military conflict 
in our nation’s history. Moreover, many levies have outlasted the wars they financed. 
Politicians like to talk about their plans for revamping the country’s tax system, but 
important tax reform usually happens when it must, not when it should. War has been the 
most important catalyst for long-term, structural change in the nation’s fiscal system. Indeed, 
the history of America’s tax system can be written largely as a history of America’s wars. 


They also speculate that these developments may have been a merger of necessity 
and opportunity and this is where they allude to patriotism: “Wars may foster a 
feeling of ‘civic engagement’ or a ‘public mood’ as citizens rally ‘round the flag” 
(Bank et al. 2008, p. xiv). As summarized by Mehrotra (2010b, p. 1064), the 
maximum marginal income tax increased from 7% to 77% during the Great War, 
and the share of members of the labor force who paid income taxes increased from 
about 2% to nearly 17%. In a similar spirit to the observations made by Bank et al. 
(2008), Mehrotra (2010a, p. 201) argues that “by weaving direct and graduated taxes 
into the fabric of US legal institutions and culture, the Great War became a historic 
moment to further the progressive commitment to shared social responsibility.” He 
notes that this perception existed among lawyers at the Treasury and that leading 
officials emphasized appeals to patriotism. The Second World War brought about an 
even more striking tax reform. Among other tax increases, the top marginal tax rate 
increased to 94% (!). Moreover, the United States during the Second World War “not 
only established the modern mass-based income tax, but also relied more on taxation 
to extract fiscal sacrifice and fund the war than in any previous American conflict” 
(Mehrotra 2010b, p. 1070). For this reason, observers have often viewed the Second 
World War tax regime as reflective of the “most compelling example of wartime 
fiscal sacrifice” (Bank et al. 2008, p. xiv; see also Mehrotra 2010b, p. 1070). 

To trace the role of patriotism in these fiscal developments, it makes sense to revisit 
the debate that took place simultaneously with these wartime reforms. Hill (1894) 
discusses the matter for the American Civil War and the introduction of an income tax. 
On page 451 — very much in line with the idea that times of strong patriotism reduce 
public tendencies to avoid taxes and makes tax collection easier and economically less 
expensive — he speculates: “It would have been strange, indeed, if the patriotism which 
led men to volunteer for the field in such numbers had been inoperative when 
contributions of money were called for.” In discussions among economists about 
how to fund the cost of the Great War in the United States, the consideration of 
patriotism plays a similar role. Anderson (1917, p. 870) writes: “And finally, there is an 
added sustainer of effort in war which peace times do not commonly afford, namely, 
patriotism.” Durand (1917, p. 902) — likewise in reference to the Great War — 
similarly highlights the fact that patriotism may be a temporary phenomenon, 
which is likely to be strong during a war, but quickly declines after the war: 
“The patriotism which during the war itself might induce the rich to willingly 
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pay taxes according to the full measure of their ability is bound to wane consid- 
erably when the war is over. There is little enthusiasm about paying for a dead 
horse.” In line with this, more recently Feldman and Slemrod (2009) quantitatively 
assess the empirical relationship between conflict and tax compliance. While the 
correlation between tax compliance and fatalities is negative, the correlation 
between tax compliance and conflict, measured by years/numbers, is positive. 


Patriotism and Taxation in Times of Peace 


Patriotism during wartime may have been instrumental for governments and made it 
easier to mobilize support for higher taxes and substantive overhauls of the entire tax 
system. The examples shown in the previous section suggest that patriotic feelings 
are likely to have reduced political resistance against the increase in tax rates or the 
introduction of new taxes. They also suggest that patriotism increased tax compli- 
ance on the individual level during times of war. Still, wars are — fortunately — 
relatively exceptional events for most nations. This naturally triggers the question of 
whether certain fiscal policies might be “tolerated in a patriotic period, but rejected 
during another period characterized by anti-militarism” (Slemrod 2010, p. 23). The 
hostility toward the enemy as the out-group that may have strengthened existing 
feelings of national identity and in-group favoritism during a war is clearly absent. 
Nevertheless, a sense of the need to fund certain tasks by the national government 
and a feeling of national group identity may exist also in times of peace — albeit 
possibly on a smaller scale. 

The key hypothesis would be that a higher sense of altruism toward the group 
triggers a reward from giving and this may reduce the subjective net cost of giving 
more generally. Harbaugh et al. (2007) use functional magnetic resonance imaging 
to measure the neural response of players who make gifts. They found that “the 
larger a person’s neural response to increases in the public good, no matter the 
source, the more likely they will give voluntarily” (Harbaugh et al. 2007, p. 1624). If 
higher patriotism may go along with higher altruism toward the in-group, the results 
on the bliss of giving suggest that the relationship between patriotism and willing- 
ness to contribute to the public budget is not limited to wartime. 

Konrad and Qari (2009, 2012) exploit data from the International Social Survey 
Program (ISSP) to study the relationship between patriotism, the shadow economy, 
and the tax morale during periods of peace. The ISSP is a large international survey 
project conducted in a large number of countries and in several years. The “National 
Identity” module of the ISSP (fielded in 1995 and 2003) has a number of questions 
about individuals’ pride in different aspects of their country, and these questions 
allow the construct of a variable that approximates the strength of individuals’ 
patriotism. More specifically, individuals’ answers across all questions probing 
respondents’ “pride” in their home country are combined into one single index 
(using factor analysis, which effectively extracts the underlying commonality in 
the information contained in the different pride questions. See Kaiser 1958; Kennedy 
2003). 
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In their 2009 working paper, Konrad and Qari (2009) aggregate the survey-based 
data on individual-level patriotism to the country level and link it to data on the size 
of the shadow economy from Schneider (2005) for 1995 and Schneider (2007) for 
2003. This leads to an unbalanced panel dataset with 53 observations. Figure | 
presents a scatterplot of these 53 observations with patriotism on the x-axis and the 
size of the shadow economy on the y-axis. Figure | illustrates a strong negative 
relation between country-level patriotism and the size of the shadow economy. A 
simple linear regression line through the data suggests that “increasing patriotism by 
one standard deviation is associated with a decrease of the hidden sector by roughly 
50% of its standard deviation” (Konrad and Qari 2009, p. 14). The relation between 
patriotism is thus found to be substantively strong and different from zero on the 1% 
significance level. Although the authors are very hesitant to interpret this as a causal 
relationship, the fit of the empirical model nonetheless suggests that their patriotism 
variable “explains” more than one quarter of the dispersion in the size of the shadow 
economy. 

Konrad and Qari (2012) instead focus on the relation between individuals’ 
patriotism (taken from the “National Identity 2003” module of the ISSP) and their 
tax morale (taken from the “Citizenship 2004” module of the ISSP). This matching 
across ISSP modules is possible due to the fact that the sets of subjects in both 
modules were identical for eight countries. Controlling for individual-level socio- 
economic variables available in the survey, Konrad and Qari (2012) find a strong and 
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statistically significant positive correlation between the strength of patriotism and tax 
morale. The result is robust with respect to different estimation methods or variations 
in the set of control variables. As patriotism and tax morale could be driven by 
unobserved individual-level characteristics, they approach the question of causality 
using reported participation in elections and membership in sports clubs as instru- 
ments for tax morale. They have to admit, however, that this instrumental variable 
approach is not as perfect as one would like it to be. Still, notwithstanding these 
methodological limitations, the results from the analysis are in line with the theo- 
retical hypothesis that patriotic individuals tend to be more tax compliant. The 
suggested underlying reason is that their cost of making these contributions to the 
national common good is lower than for individuals with lower feelings of 
patriotism. 

Taking both sets of results together suggests that variations in patriotism across 
countries as well as individuals within countries appear substantively relevant for 
governments’ ability to collect taxes even in the absence of war. That is, patriotism 
appears to matter for fiscal policy outcomes also in peaceful times. 


Instrumentalizing Patriotism 


If we take the relationship between an individual’s patriotism and her greater 
willingness to be tax compliant and contribute to the public good as a given, 
patriotism becomes a potentially important characteristic in the political process. 
When patriotism is widely spread in the population of a country, this may reduce the 
cost of tax revenue collection and make it easier for the government to collect the tax 
revenues required for the financing of those public goods that are in the well- 
understood general interest of the population. 

We can focus more narrowly on the discussion of the role of patriotism in the 
United States during the Great War and the Second World War to find further 
evidence. These two wars indeed constitute striking examples of politicians who 
nurtured strong national or patriotic group feelings and exploited it to ease or 
improve the funding of war. Historians and political scientists typically agree that 
the attack on Pearl Harbor changed the public mood in the United States, generated 
patriotic emotions, and allowed the US government to enter into the Second World 
War. Henry Morgenthau Jr., the US Secretary of the Treasury at that time, employed 
an impressive machinery including public radio and other means of public media to 
spur patriotism. The role of the enemy out-group played a prominent role in this 
propaganda effort. As Jones (1988, p. 721) explains: “During the early stages of 
America’s involvement in the war, government spokesmen made the point that 
blame for increased taxation should not be attributed to those in Washington, but 
rather to ‘the real authors of our tax burden. . . in Berlin and Tokyo’.” She also gives 
a detailed account about how the Department of the Treasury, with an executive 
order from President Roosevelt, created the Office of War Information (OWI) in 
1942. This office employed public relations specialists and was led by Elmer Davis, 
a former journalist and radio commentator. The “propaganda” involved local school 
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teachers as well as other forms of information dissemination, such as pamphlets, 
news stories and own radio programs, and cinematic projects. 

One very prominent example of these activities described by Jones (1988) is 
Henry Morgenthau Jr.’s initiative to employ Walt Disney to produce a movie entitled 
“The New Spirit.” The plot shows Donald Duck listening to the radio and learning 
about the enemy out-group and the need to defend the nation. Occupied by patriotic 
feelings that were triggered by this radio broadcast, he desperately wants to contrib- 
ute and help his country to cope with the threat posed by the enemy. Public radio tells 
him that the most effective help consists of Donald declaring his income and paying 
his taxes, which he promptly does. The US Treasury seemingly used advertisements 
and the public media on a broader scale to mobilize US citizens and aimed at 
inducing them to improve on their tax compliance (see Jones 1988 for a more 
detailed account). 

Closely related, Kang and Rockoff (2015, p. 47) discuss attempts to appeal to 
patriotism for government loans in war times and argue that “[E]Jeven the names of 
bonds were chosen to emphasize patriotism.” They also allude to posters issued by 
the Division of Advertising of the Committee for Public Information. Citing from 
these posters, they reveal that these “showed German soldiers abusing women and 
children in Belgium” or “showed a German soldier bayonetting a defenseless 
woman.” The advertisements thus “explicitly emphasized the bestiality of the 
Germans,” which in line with theories of in-group altruism was strengthened by an 
enemy out-group. The agencies responsible for these posters most likely believed in 
the effectiveness of this type of advertisement. Whether this reference to the enemy 
out-group successfully increased the willingness to purchase war bonds is a difficult 
matter to prove. Kang and Rockoff (2015) themselves do not find evidence in 
support of the hypothesis. 

Konrad (2008), who pursues the role of patriotic attachment in a formal model of 
tax competition, alludes to the fact that instilling patriotism is an element of the 
educational system in many countries and across history. Much like companies (and 
their shareholders in particular) that benefit from a large set of loyal customers, the 
stakeholders in a country’s public finances may benefit if the citizens of the country, 
or a large share of them, feel attached to the country. In a well-governed country, 
these stakeholders are the country’s citizens themselves. In a less well-governed 
country, the congruence between stakeholders and the population need not hold to 
the same degree. More generally, while this highlights a potential benefit of patriot- 
ism, patriotism may have rather dark sides as well. It can certainly become a 
dangerous characteristic in both well-governed and less well-governed countries 
(though presumably particularly in the latter). 


Patriotism and Taxpayer Mobility 
One potential implication of a strong love for and devotion to one’s country may be 


that it creates an intrinsic preference for living in one’s native country, compared to 
living elsewhere. Patriotism, in other words, could be conducive to a state of mind 
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which leads individuals to experience a nonmonetary benefit (or “patriotic rent’) 
from residing in their native country. This rent can be one of the underpinnings for 
location preferences such as individuals’ “home attachment,” which has been ana- 
lyzed by, for instance, Mansoorian and Myers (1993). A number of recent analyses 
have started linking such home attachment to fiscal policies (Ogura 2006; Konrad 
2008). 

Qari et al. (2012) theoretically and empirically analyze when and how such a 
“patriotic lock-in” can provide a supportive base for a government’s fiscal policies. 
From a theoretical perspective, they build on a standard model of redistributive 
taxation (first developed by Meltzer and Richard 1981) in which they allow for 
differences in individuals’ propensity to migrate due to their patriotic feelings. They 
illustrate that stronger patriotic sentiments in one country relative to another gener- 
ates a higher equilibrium tax rate in that country. The intuition behind this positive 
patriotism-taxation relation is that the cost of migration increases for patriotic 
citizens. Since they derive some inherent utility from living in their home country, 
the benefits of moving abroad — in terms of, for instance, a lower tax rate — need to be 
higher before they can offset the loss of patriotic rents that this move entails. This 
mobility reduction can be exploited by countries through the implementation of 
higher taxes in the equilibrium. 

Empirical evidence at the country as well as the individual level in Qari et al. 
(2012) appears largely consistent with this theoretical proposition. Abstracting from 
the technicalities of their analysis, Fig. 2 visualizes their main finding. It links 
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Fig. 2. Tax burden and patriotism across countries (Source: Qari et al. (2012)) 
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information on the level of patriotic feelings among a country’s inhabitants from the 
International Social Survey Program “National Identity 2003” study with OECD 
data on tax burdens. Patriotism is thereby operationalized using a question probing 
respondents’ “pride” in their home country in a number of dimensions, which are 
aggregated in one single index using factor analysis (see also Konrad and Qari 2009, 
2012). The tax burden in any given country is operationalized as the share of gross 
income paid in income taxes and social security contributions (taken from the OECD 
“Benefits and Wages” study). Figure 2 depicts the country-level relation between the 
average level of patriotism across 21 countries in the year 2003 (on the x-axis) and 
their average income tax burden (on the y-axis). 

Figure 2 clearly confirms that countries with higher levels of patriotic sentiments 
within the population (such as Denmark and Germany) tend to impose a higher 
income tax burden on their inhabitants compared to less patriotic countries (such as 
Slovakia and South Korea). The trend line — which reflects a simple linear regression 
line through the 21 observations — further clarifies the significant positive relation 
between both variables. This is in line with the theoretical notion that patriots’ higher 
shadow costs of migration are instrumentalized for government fiscal policy. 


National Identification and Preferences for (Redistributive) 
Taxation 


As previously mentioned, patriotic sentiments may also become embodied in a 
strong identification with one’s home country. Such social identification with one’s 
country can be important for individuals’ willingness to pay taxes because social 
identities not only characterize one’s nature in a descriptive sense but also directly 
determine “what one should think and feel and how one should behave” (Hogg and 
Terry 2001, p. 3). As such, social identities influence individuals’ preferences (for 
instance, for redistribution and taxation) as well as their behavior (for instance, 
voting for pro-redistribution parties). In line with this way of thinking, Costa Font 
and Cowell (2015, p. 371) recently maintained that the potential effects of “[social] 
identity cannot be ignored if economic phenomena such as redistributive preferences 
are to be adequately understood and empirically modelled.” 

Clearly, this potential relation between social identities and individuals’ willingness 
to support redistribution and pay taxes is not new (note that social welfare policies are 
a typical public good, which triggers the fundamental collective action problem central 
to all aspects of public finance). Even in the 1950s, political scientists believed that 
“national identity can function as a social glue underpinning support for the welfare 
state” (Wright and Reeskens 2013, p. 1443; see also Marshall 1950; Johnston et al. 
2010). Yet, this notion has recently attracted renewed academic interest, and a series of 
scholars have started developing more formal theoretical models assessing the exact 
mechanisms and conditions under which individuals’ preferences for redistributive 
fiscal policies relate to their embeddedness within a given social group (Shayo 2009; 
Klor and Shayo 2010; Lindqvist and Ostling 2013; Holm 2016). 
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Interestingly, these models generally suggest that “national identification and 
support for the welfare state need not always go hand in hand, and that much 
depends on individuals’ attachment to income-aligned social groups subordinate to 
the federation which may offer alternatives to federal identification” (Holm 2016, 
p. 47). For instance, in Shayo (2009) and Lindqvist and Ostling (2013), individuals 
can identify either with their nation or their income class. In such a setting, national 
identification tends to reduce support for redistribution because it undermines lower- 
class individuals’ sense of similarity to other members of the lower class (as they 
focus on the entire nation instead). In Holm (2016), the alternative to national 
identification is a more local or regional jurisdiction. Again, the model illustrates 
that national identification can undermine support for the redistributive taxation and 
the welfare state particularly among the poor in a poor region of the country (though 
the reverse happens among the rich in a rich region). 

Recent empirical evidence appears in line with the central predictions from such 
formal modeling approaches to the identity-redistribution relation. Shayo (2009), for 
instance, employs a wide range of data covering economically advanced democra- 
cies and shows that lower-class individuals’ national — rather than class — identifi- 
cation is associated with a lower level of support for income redistribution. Holm 
and Geys (2017) use individual-level survey data from the 2008 German General 
Social Survey (ALLBUS) and a 2013 survey among local politicians in Belgium to 
study whether national — rather than regional — identification affects redistributive 
preferences in economically heterogeneous federations. Both countries provide ideal 
settings for such analysis since they feature (i) multiple salient regions that individ- 
uals can identify with (i.e., East vs. West in Germany and Flanders vs. Wallonia in 
Belgium) and (ii) high levels of income variation within and across these regions. 
The results confirm theoretical predictions that national identifiers are less supportive 
of redistribution than nonnational identifiers in the poorer regions of either country, 
while the reverse holds in richer regions. 

Figures 3 and 4 graphically illustrate the main findings in terms of the shift in 
support for redistributive taxation depending on whether individual respondents in 
the survey(s) identify nationally (IDNAT = 1) rather than nonnationally 
(IDNAT = 0). (The key independent variable — IDNAT — builds on a series of 
survey questions assessing respondents’ attachment to their nation (i.e., Belgium 
or Germany) and their region (East/West or Flanders/Wallonia). IDNAT is set to 1 
if a respondent proclaims a strictly higher level of attachment to their nation 
compared to their region (0 otherwise) (for a similar approach, see Balcells et al. 
2015).) Figure 3 focuses on the Belgian case, where redistributive support — set out 
on the x-axis — is a factor score based on responses to four redistribution-related 
survey questions. The y-axis reflects predicted frequencies of observing given 
levels of redistributive support in the data (controlling for a wide range of socio- 
economic background variables). It is clear that there is strong shift in the mass 
of the distribution when comparing national and nonnational identifiers. In Flan- 
ders (the richer region) national identifiers are more supportive of redistribution 
than nonnational identifiers, whereas the reverse occurs in Wallonia (the poorer 
region). 
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Fig. 3 National identity and redistribution preferences in Belgium (Source: Figure provided by 
Joshua Holm, based on data employed in Holm and Geys (2017)) 


Figure 4 moves attention to the German case, where information about individ- 
ual-level income levels (which is absent for the Belgian data) provides a key 
opportunity to assess whether these effects are particularly pronounced along the 
extremes of the income distribution — as predicted by the theoretical model. Figure 
4 has the same basic setup as Fig. 3, except that it zooms in on the poor individuals 
in the poor region (i.e., East Germany, below-median income individuals) and the 
rich in the rich region (i.e., West Germany, above-median income individuals). 
Again, the figure illustrates a substantively meaningful shift in the mass of the 
distribution in the expected direction when comparing national and nonnational 
identifiers. 

Overall, therefore, the strength of individuals’ identification with their country — 
relative to their identification with their economic class or geographical region — 
appears to matter for their support for redistributive taxation. This makes variations 
in individuals’ identification patterns substantively relevant for governments’ 
ability to collect taxes aimed at funding the welfare state (as well as other public 
goods of national relevance). As national identification is likely to be stronger for 
“patriots,” it determines another facet of the patriotism-taxation relation, which 
governments and policymakers should take into account when deciding on their 
fiscal policies. 
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Fig. 4 National identity and redistribution preferences in Germany (Source: Holm and Geys 
(2017)) 


Summary and Future Directions 


The financing of public goods faces a significant free rider problem. Since people 
refusing to contribute cannot be excluded from consuming the public good, each 
individual obtains an incentive to free ride on others’ contributions. Overcoming this 
fundamental collective action problem is not straightforward. Even when govern- 
ments impose mandatory contributions (1.e., taxes) and implement strong enforce- 
ment mechanisms, the incentive to minimize one’s tax bill by all legal (and illegal) 
means remains. Taking inspiration from a substantial historical and political litera- 
ture linking the development of modern tax systems to patriotic upsurges during 
wars, this chapter assessed (i) whether and how patriotism can help to (partially) 
moderate the incentives to avoid or even evade taxes also in peaceful periods and (ii) 
how this affects governments’ incentives to invest in patriotism among its citizenry. 

As a final remark, we should stress that we have not closed our eyes to the 
(possibly numerous) negative effects of patriotic sentiments. There is, for instance, a 
substantial academic debate on whether patriotism (as well as nationalism) might be 
conducive to out-group derogation and ethnic prejudice (Viki and Calitri 2008; 
Wagner et al. 2012, and references therein). As a result, we certainly do not advocate 
a naive and simple policy consisting of making our children “good patriots” in order 
to reap the fiscal benefits in terms of improved tax compliance and reduced tax 
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evasion. Nonetheless, as argued by Qari et al. (2012, p. 711), “it is important to stress 
that the Treasury’s inherent interest in having patriotic subjects as taxpayers may 
make the political push for patriotism in a country stronger than it would be without 
this fiscal effect. That is, there might exist an ‘unholy alliance’ between the ‘Chau- 
vinists’ in a country and those who would like to stabilize tax revenue in a world of 
growing mobility (and tax competition).” 
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Abstract 


Researchers in the social sciences and humanities have devoted considerable 
attention to the concept of patriotism. This volume attests to that. The resulting 
scholarship is rich in analytical variety, geographical and historical dimensions, 
and connections to other substantives points of interest. Yet, despite all this, one 
particular — and consequential — aspect of patriotism remains still largely 
understudied: its relationship to class. How does class affect the nature and 
level of patriotism? This chapter considers this question in light of the very 
high levels of patriotism among America’s poorest citizens. First, it documents 
those levels in absolute and comparative terms, while in parallel pointing out that 
there are good reasons to expect those levels to be much lower. Second, it reflects 
on why such patriotism matters. Third, it develops possible explanations for those 
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high levels of patriotism based on existing literatures on American patriotism in 
general, marginalized groups, and social cohesion. Fourth, it considers the find- 
ings of a research project recently conducted on the issue. Finally, it concludes 
with a summary and reflections on future directions. 
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Introduction 


Any visitor to the United States, even if minimally attentive, will likely notice the 
widespread propensity to display the American flag outside of public buildings, corpo- 
rations, and private homes, on cars in the form of stickers, on items of clothing, and even 
on graves in cemeteries and on memorials by roadways signaling where someone lost 
their lives in a tragic accident. Should the visitor attend a sport event at a high school or 
any professional competition, they will almost inevitably hear the national anthem 
played on loudspeakers in a solemn moment before the event itself. Should there be 
any building construction happening, they will see flags flying on cranes and from the 
highest beams. And should the visitor find themselves at the start of the day in public 
schools, there is a good chance that they will see everyone rise and recite, led by a voice 
again on loudspeakers, the pledge of allegiance. It would be reasonable for the visitor to 
conclude that Americans — at least many of them — love their country and, more 
precisely, are keen to affirm that love with remarkable frequency and passion. 

The visitor would not be wrong. As historian Peter Baldwin has observed, in the 
United States, one can sense a constant celebration of the country for everyone to 
hear and internalize (Baldwin 2009). Scholars and survey polls have shown over 
time that Americans hold their country very dear to their hearts. Sociologists, 
anthropologists, and political scientists talk of patriotism — however defined — as 
America’s civil religion: as John Hall and Chuck Lindholm write, “America has 
made a religion of the nation” (Hall and Lindholm 1999, 92; Lieven 2012). In many 
other countries, citizens feel a mutual connection through shared cultures, traditions, 
divinities, royal lineages, ethnic communities, or other channels. In the United 
States, by contrast, the social contract itself, based on a set of civic principles and 
as represented by the country’s foundational documents, constitutes the primary glue 
that binds citizens together (Bodnar 1992). 

Accordingly, an enormous amount of research has gone into analyzing both the 
nature of America’s patriotism and its historical evolution and drivers. What is being 
celebrated? And why has patriotism acquired such prominence in the collective 
psyche? This essay does not aim to review that literature. Rather, it highlights and 
seeks to understand one important and so far largely ignored dimension of that love 
of country: the intense patriotism of America’s poorest citizens. Accordingly, first, 
this essay documents those high levels in absolute and comparative terms, while in 
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parallel noting that in light of numerous factors, such as a limited social security 
system, much less patriotism could be expected. Second, it reflects on why such high 
levels of patriotism matter for the country and the world more broadly. Third, it 
develops hypotheses for those high levels of patriotism based on existing literatures 
on American patriotism in general, marginalized groups, and social cohesion. 
Fourth, it presents the findings of a research project recently conducted on the 
issue. Finally, it concludes with a summary and reflections on future directions. 

Two definitional matters are in order from the outset. The term “poor” in this 
essay refers to those belonging to the most disadvantaged economic class. This is 
often defined as people found at the bottom 20% of income and wealth levels in 
American society, those who identify themselves as belonging to the lowest income 
brackets or class ranks, or those who are below the poverty thresholds set by the 
United States government for different household sizes (for a family of 4 in 2018, for 
instance, that was US$25,100) (see https://aspe.hhs.gov/2018-poverty-guidelines). 
The term “patriotic,” in turn, can of course be defined in various ways — as many 
chapters in this book note. In this essay, it refers to not only one’s identification with 
the country but also feelings of approval of that country, pride, and recognitions of its 
goodness and even greatness. The term is thus comparative in nature, even if not 
explicitly so by those who subscribe to it: one’s country is ultimately seen as 
standing separate, and generally higher, than others. 


Patriotic Despite Everything 


America’s economically worst-off are very patriotic. This is true in an absolute sense 
but also in comparison to better-off Americans and poor citizens in other countries. 
There exist no direct measurements of this, but large-scale surveys make possible 
some initial tabulations. 

Consider the General Social Survey (GSS) — one of the most authoritative surveys 
of attitudes and social trends in the United States (run by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of Chicago). In 2014, the survey asked respon- 
dents whether they agreed or not with this statement: “I would rather be a citizen of 
America than of any other country in the world.” The sentiment can reasonably be 
seen as a proxy for patriotism. Figure 1 shows the responses by class. 

Two points stand out. First, 93% of lower class Americans agreed or strongly 
agreed that they would rather be citizens of the United States than of any other 
country in the world. This is a very high percentage in absolute terms, and it is higher 
when compared to all other classes. Moreover, when it comes to those strongly 
agreeing, the figure was 66%. This, too, is an impressive figure in its own right but 
also stands higher when compared to other classes: middle class Americans come 
second (at 63%) and working and upper class Americans a fairly distant third and 
fourth (at 58% and 41% respectively). 

The GSS polled Americans with a second statement that can be considered a 
proxy for a sense of patriotism: “America is a better country than most other 
countries.” Data are again available for 2014 and can be tabulated across classes 
as shown in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 Class and percentage of respondents agreeing in 2014 that they would rather be citizens of 

America than any other country in the world. Source: Computed from data from General Social 
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Fig. 2 Class and percentages agreeing in 2014 that America is a better country than most other 
countries. Source: Computed from data from General Social Survey 2014. Variables: Subjective 
Class Identification and Agree America Is a Better Country 
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The values are again impressive. Overall, 77% of lower class Americans either 
strongly agree or agree with the idea of America being a better country. This is a very 
high number in absolute terms and also higher than working class (71%) or middle 
class (74%) Americans. Only upper class Americans beat the 77% approval rate (by 
half a percentage point) found among lower class Americans. Moreover, over 30% 
of lower class Americans strongly agree that America is better than most other 
countries. This is impressive in its own right and is also higher than the values for 
any other class. 

The above obviously concerns the United States only. But impressive figures are 
observable as well when the patriotism of poor citizens in other countries is 
examined. The World Values Survey offers useful data in this regard. The most 
recent years for which data on national pride are available for several major 
European countries are 2005 and 2006. Figure 3 reports the responses of those in 
the lowest income bracket (out of ten) in four major European countries, Canada, and 
the United States. A hundred percent of America’s poorest reported being either very 
proud or quite proud of their nationality. Only their Canadian counterparts came 
close to that (and, interestingly, had a bigger percentage of respondents agreeing to 
be very proud). 

The same question was asked again in the 2010-2014 wave of the survey, though 
this time the choice of income level was limited to lower class, working class, middle 
class, and upper class (Question V211: “How proud are you of your nationality?” 
and Question V238: “People sometimes describe themselves as belonging to the 
working class, the middle class, or the upper or lower class. Would you describe 
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Fig. 3 The poor (Lowest Income Group) and national pride in the United States, Europe, and 
Canada. Selected samples: Canada 2005, France 2006, Germany 2006, Italy 2005, United Kingdom 
2005, United States 2006. Source: Computed from data from World Values Survey, Wave 5 
(2005-2009). Question V209: “How proud are you of your nationality?”; Question V253: “On 
this card is a scale of incomes on which 1 indicates ‘the lowest income decile’ and 10 ‘the highest 
income decile’ in your countries. We would like to know in what group your household is” 
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yourself as belonging to the:’). In this case, the European countries surveyed were 
Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, Slovenia, Spain, and Sweden. The comparative 
picture remains the same. Specifically, an analysis reveals the following: 


1. Across the polled European countries, on average 45% of lower class respondents 
reported being very proud of their nationality. The figure for the United States was 
55%. 

2. Across the polled European countries, on average 74% of lower class respondents 
reported feeling either very proud or proud of their nationality. In the United 
States, the figure was 81%. 

3. The survey considered Japan as well. There, only 24% of lower class respondents 
reported feeling very proud of their nationality. A total of 57% of lower class 
respondents reported feeling either very proud or proud of their nationality. 
Again, the figures for the United States were 55% and 81%. 


The comparison can be expanded to all OECD countries included in the survey 
wave (Australia, Chile, Germany, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Slovenia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the United States itself). Even then, lower class Americans again 
stand out for their patriotism, though less dramatically so when compared to only 
large Western European countries or Japan: 


1. Across the polled OECD countries (excluding the United States), an average of 
50% of lower class respondents reported feeling very proud of their nationality. 
The figure for the United States was 55%. 

2. Across the polled OECD countries (excluding the United States), an average of 
78% of lower class respondents reported feeling either very proud or proud of 
their nationality. In the United States, the figure was 81%. 


The above considerations indicate quite clearly, then, that America’s economi- 
cally worst-off citizens are very much attached to their country. They are proud of it, 
think it a better place than other countries, and would rather be its citizens than 
citizens of any other country. Poor citizens of other countries do not embrace their 
country as readily. And even Americans of wealthier means seem on average more 
hesitant to assert their love of the United States. 

There are reasons to find such commitment to the United States surprising. Being 
poor in America, as compared to other advanced countries in the world, is especially 
difficult. Some resentment toward the country could be expected. When it comes to 
an array of social benefits that can directly alleviate poverty, for instance, such as 
those for unemployment, housing, or public education, poor Americans would be 
better off living in just about any other advanced country in the world (DiPrete 2002; 
Kenworthy 2014). The United States ranks well below the average of OECD 
countries for its levels of public social spending (as a percentage of GDP) (for 
2018, see: https://data.oecd.org/socialexp/social-spending.htm). Comparative stud- 
ies show in turn that the chances of intergenerational upward mobility for the least 
well-off Americans are some of the slimmest among economically advanced nations 
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(OECD 2013a; Grawe 2004; Chetty et al. 2014): the children of the most econom- 
ically challenged Americans will very likely experience poverty themselves. Poor 
Americans also work exceedingly long hours, while, in parallel, they face a growing 
gap between themselves and the rest of society (Duina 2018; Gershuny and Fisher 
2014; OECD 2013b). 

All these data points make the patriotism of poor Americans rather puzzling. 
What is its nature and logic? The question is relevant not only for academic reasons: 
the patriotism of America’s poorest citizens matters in very practical ways to the 
country and the rest of the world, as the next section discusses. 


Why the Patriotism of Poor Americans Matters 


We should seek to understand the patriotism of America’s least well-off. Much 
depends on it. At stake above all, perhaps, is the country’s social and political 
stability. Research suggests that widespread trust and positive feelings toward the 
public sphere are essential to the maintenance of the social order (Putnam 1993; 
Misztal 1996). Democratic governance itself is only possible when citizens believe 
in the social contract (Delhey and Newton 2005, 323-324). Disgruntled citizens can 
seek major overhauls of society. America’s poorest have reasons to rise up — a 
possibility contemplated recently by journalists and other observers in major media 
outlets. “Why aren’t the poor storming the barricades?” recently asked The Econo- 
mist when examining inequality in America (Economist 2014). “Why Don’t the Poor 
Rise Up?” pondered Thomas Edsall (2015) in his regular column in The New York 
Times. And, in the words of former United States Secretary of Labor Robert Reich 
(2014), “our incomes are declining, the ranks of the poor are swelling, and almost all 
the new wealth goes to the wealthiest. So why aren’t Americans rebelling against the 
system?” The patriotism of America’s poor is likely part of the answer. 

The patriotism of America’s poor matters for a second reason: its relevance for 
electoral politics and policymaking. The 2016 presidential elections campaign of 
Donald Trump explicitly adopted highly patriotic tones (“Make America Great 
Again!”) and strategically targeted economically disenfranchised Americans who 
felt left behind by globalization, the benefits of the digital economy, and the 
country’s political elites. Trump’s message resonated with struggling Americans in 
so far as they, too, felt invested in the country’s “greatness.” Political platforms that 
“tap” into the patriotic sentiments of this segment of the population have the 
potential to garner significant support — a strategic point that both Democratic and 
Republican parties have to keep in mind. 

A third reason concerns the country’s military — the world’s most powerful and a 
critical element of national and international security. Recruiting depends heavily on 
those of lesser economic means, including people living in poorer neighborhoods 
(see National Priorities Project 2011). The majority of personnel hail from the lower 
and middle economic classes, with only 13%, for instance, holding some college 
education (Defense Manpower Data Center 2011). While certainly the benefits of job 
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security serve as a powerful incentive to join, it seems fair to assume that a 
significant number of recruits are also committed to their country. Such commitment 
is, in any case, a basic prerequisite for the success of the military. 

A fourth, and related, reason concerns the country’s ability to have a sense of self 
as a nation, both as its own entity but also as an actor on the world stage. Modern 
nation states depend on shared understandings among their members of “belonging” 
to “imagined communities” of like-minded individuals participating in a shared 
social contract (Anderson 1983; Gellner 1983; Greenfeld 1992). In the case of the 
United States, the core elements of that contract are civic individualistic values 
(Greenfeld and Eastwood 2005). For such a social “glue” to take hold, however, 
and for a specific sense of nation to emerge, the participation of most, if not all, of its 
members in this collective exercise of imagination is necessary. America’s poorest 
citizens are in this regard absolutely critical because they constitute a large propor- 
tion of the population. The middle class is shrinking (Pew Research Center 2015; 
NPR News 2015), and around 40 million Americans live below the official poverty 
line. Inequality in America is among the highest in the world, is persistent, and by 
most measures has been worsening over the decades (Economist 2010; Bloome 
2015). The participation of poor Americans in the collective image of the country is 
thus obviously of great importance for its very identity: there would be no American 
nation without their willful participation. 

Much hinges, then, on the patriotism of America’s economically most-challenged 
citizens. A proper understanding of its core elements seems therefore important. An 
extensive body of research on this question is still missing. Yet, several potentially 
useful hypotheses can be derived from three streams of scholarship on related topics. 
The next section identifies those hypotheses. 


Insights from Research on American Patriotism, Marginalized 
Groups, and Social Cohesion 


What might explain the high levels of patriotism among America’s worst-off citi- 
zens? It would be reasonable to expect more resentment or at least criticism toward 
the country. Instead, poor Americans seem very attached to the United States — and 
more so than their wealthier fellow citizens or poor citizens in other advanced 
nations, though constituents enjoy more benefits and better outlooks than them. 
Three streams of research offer eight potentially valuable insights into such a 
mindset. 


Research on American Patriotism 


Research on American patriotism points to three, related, possible explanations. In 
the first place, it is simply a fact that patriotism is a central feature of American life. 
As Mary Dietz observes in her chapter in this volume, the concept is so closely 
entwined with the birth and early discourse of the nation that “being American” and 
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“being a patriot” are often thought of — at least in the United States — as being one 
and the same thing. This, in turn, is not reflective of a conflation of the two ideas due 
to linguistic confusion, brainwashing of minds to ensure their commitment to 
country, or arbitrary conceptual meddling. Rather, it is due to the belief, articulated 
in the country’s founding documents and thereafter in myriad other written or verbal 
assertions, that America offers something unique and transcendentally valuable to all 
human beings: the affirmation of the worth of every individual and, with it, legal and 
political rights designed to safeguard each individual. Woden Teachout (2009, 5) 
calls this the country’s “humanitarian” dimension, with democracy being its ultimate 
political expression. 

Thus, according to this view, Americans of all stripes love their country because it 
seeks to advance “the potential of each of its citizens,” “individual equality,” and 
“individual rights.” Hans Kohn (2005, 291) expresses a similar idea when writing 
that “American national consciousness is based upon the conviction of being 
different from other nations — different ... in realizing, as the first people, with the 
greatest possible approximation to perfection, the general trend of human develop- 
ment towards a better rational order, greater individual liberty, and basic equality.” If 
so, it stands to reason that poor Americans would be especially eager participants in 
such an unprecedented social experiment in “principled individualism” (Greenfeld 
1992, 31) and one’s ability to fulfill their fullest human potential (Hall and Lindholm 
1999, 91). Lacking in financial terms, they nonetheless feel strongly attached to the 
recognition that the country gives them as human beings. Indeed, as Martin Luther 
King so forcefully stated in his speech of March 1963 in Washington, DC, with 
respect to race but with logic that applies to everyone in the country: the American 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution constitute “a promissory note to 
which every American was to fall heir ... a promise that all men — yes, black men 
as well as white men — would be guaranteed the unalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” (as quoted in Teachout 2009, 6). 

Scholarship on American patriotism points to a second possible, and related, 
explanation: the belief in the American Dream. The widely shared conviction that 
those at the bottom of the economic system can in fact rise to the top by way of hard 
work may be factually inaccurate, especially in recent years (Grawe 2004; Chetty et 
al. 2014). But the dream has a clear hold on the public imagination. As two 
psychologists recently observed, “American culture is filled with anecdotes about 
the promise of equal opportunity and the pursuit of happiness. Beliefs in the 
American Dream permeate our parenting decisions, educational practices, and 
political agendas” (Kraus and Tan 2015, 110). And as sociologist Robert Hauhart 
(2015, 65) writes, “the American Dream is among the United States’ most recog- 
nizable and revered symbols of our national heritage.” All this has clear explanatory 
potential: poor Americans are patriotic — in absolute terms but also relative to 
wealthier Americans and to the poor elsewhere — because they see in the United 
States, above all, the possibility for a better future. 

A third possibility that may be derived from the literature concerns the wide- 
spread sense among many Americans that their country has a special relationship to 
God. Simply put, they see America as God’s country. If so, it stands to reason that 
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citizens of all different economic classes should feel a particularly strong attachment 
to the country and should deem it superior to all other countries on earth. This may 
not explain the differences in patriotism between classes within the United States, 
but it could shed light on the absolute level of patriotism among poor citizens, as well 
as how they compare to the poor elsewhere. Feelings of a special connection to God 
date back to the founding of the country, which was depicted by many as a reflection 
of divine will or, at the very least, a special historical experiment aimed at the proper 
worshipping and serving of God — an idea that was soon after coupled with the 
notion of Manifest Destiny as a geographical expansion reflective at least in part of a 
divine plan (Wald and Calhoun-Brown 2014; Wilsey 2015). As the country devel- 
oped, and despite efforts by some leaders to keep the political institutions secular, 
references to God found their way into official statements. Phrases such as “One 
Nation under God” in the Pledge of Allegiance and “In God We Trust” on coins since 
the 1860s (and bills since the 1950s) offer example (Bellah 1967). Thus, according 
to a poll conducted by the Public Religion Research Institute in 2015, 62% of 
Americans either completely agree or mostly agree with the notion that “God has 
granted America a special role in human history;” 52% said, in turn, that “believing 
in God” was very important for “being truly American.” In parallel, 33% felt that 
“being a Christian” was also very important for “being truly American” (Gaddie and 
Goidel 2015). 

In brief, then, the following three possibilities emerge from the existing literature 
on American patriotism. Poor Americans are highly patriotic because: 


1. Of the value and rights afforded to them by American social contract 
2. Of the American Dream and the hopes it offers for a better future 
3. They believe they live in God’s country. 


Research on Marginalized Groups 


Scholars have examined in significant detail the high levels of patriotism of many of 
America’s marginalized groups: blacks, women, immigrants, Native Americans, and 
others. All have demonstrated a strong love of country. Given that America’s poor 
are disproportionately represented in those groups, an understanding of this literature 
is likely to generate relevant insights. Members of those groups also share with the 
poor the experience of exclusion and struggle. Their patriotism is thus informed by 
concepts and values that probably have relevance for the poor as well. 

Two overarching themes are present in this scholarship. The first is that many of 
America’s underprivileged groups have sought improvements in their conditions not 
by rejecting the core tenets of the country but by asserting with conviction instead that 
they belong, squarely, to the heart of the nation. Their fate reflects being left out of the 
fruits that come from full participation in the economic, political, and social systems of 
the country. What needs fixing, therefore, is an honoring of the social contract. 
Importantly, this is in keeping with a long history of contestation about what being 
American means in the first place (O’Leary 1999; Wilkins 2002; Bodnar 1996). 
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Examples of this logic abound. Significant research on women is available (see 
Morgan 2005). But Native Americans’ protracted struggle is perhaps among the 
most recent to be recognized and documented. Historian Paul Rosier, for instance, 
writes that the struggle “for three generations of Native politicians, intellectuals, and 
activists” was not one of challenging American values or foundational texts, but, 
rather, of insisting that “the United States recognize its obligations to and the value of 
its indigenous people.” As the promoter of “liberty” both at home and abroad, 
America owes them such recognition. Native Americans have accordingly asked, 
in line with the values of America, for recognition as equal citizens and for their 
continued ability to protect their cultural heritage. As Rosier puts it, “American 
Indians defended their right to be both American and Indian, representing that right 
as the promise of American life” (Rosier 2012, 10-11). Rosier then proceeds to 
quote George Heron, president of the Seneca Nation, when addressing the United 
States Congress in 1960 in a representative moment: “I am proud to be an American 
citizen and have four years in the United States Navy to prove it. | am just as proud to 
be a Seneca Indian. And I do not see any reason why I cannot be both.” 

Consider, in the same vein and fast-forwarding in time, the opening pages of 
journalist and author James Robbins’ recent book on Native Americans and patriotism: 
“Are you a native American? I am. I was born here, raised here, and seldom go abroad. I 
am indigenous to the North American continents, as is my culture. So I have as much 
right to the title of American as anyone else of similar circumstances .. . I have a right to 
live here, and the Native Americans have a right to live here, too. We have the same 
rights — no more, no less ... The U.S. government describes me as ‘white non- 
Hispanic,’ along with two-thirds of the population. It is a strange non-hyphenated 
identity, like non-dairy-creamer — we know what it isn’t, but what exactly is it? But as 
an American I am free to reject my government classification. My Americanism needs 
no prefix or suffix.” Indeed, he adds, “American nationalism is not based on race, or 
blood, or land. People become Americans by choice” (Robbins 2013, | and 9). 

Marginalization, then, generates assertions of patriotism as a way of dealing with 
the very experience of exclusion. The logic is one of rights and equal participation. It 
is conceivable that the logic informs the patriotism of poor Americans: they react to 
their economic distress by asserting their inclusion in their country. 

Scholarship on marginalized groups points to a second possible dynamic. Here 
the focus is on having helped build the country. Research suggests that contributing 
to one’s country promotes patriotism (Ishio 2010, 70). At various points in the 
country’s history, women (Jensen 2008), various generations, and strands of immi- 
grations (see, for instance, Duryea 2013), blacks, and others have, in light of the 
specific circumstances pertinent to their experiences, asserted their love of country — 
and thus their place in it — by stressing their work and sacrifices in times of war, 
infrastructure building, industrial and agricultural development, and _ other 
endeavors. Inclusion is thus achieved through the logic of hard work and devotion. 
Hardships are rejected as irrelevant to one’s standing in the nation. The conceptual 
dynamics are potentially relevant for poor Americans: though not necessarily seen as 
the most successful members of society in economic terms, they too should be seen 
as Americans, and indeed have “earned” the right to that claim by their very agency. 
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Two possibilities, then, emerge from the existing research on marginalization and 
America. Poor Americans are very patriotic because of: 


4. The inherent inclusiveness of America’s founding documents 
5. Their direct contributions to the country. 


Research on Social Cohesion 


A considerable amount of research argues that those at the bottom of group hierar- 
chies hold unexpectedly strong attachments to those groups. Works pointing in the 
opposite direction exist as well, of course: scholars have argued that the most 
disadvantaged people in a community do not, in fact, feel a sense of belonging 
and ownership. The more dominant groups do. This reasoning is extended to “the 
nation and its symbols” (Pefia and Sidanius 2002, 783; see also Sidanius and Pratto 
1999), so that in the case of European and North American countries the expectation 
is that white citizens should feel “greater ownership of and attachment to the nation 
than members of subordinate ethnic groups” (Sidanius et al. 1997, 106). Yet, other 
scholars disagree and offer accounts that could very well apply to patriotism among 
the poor in the United States. 

One such account is “system justification theory” (van der Toorn and Jost 2014). 
Its proponents suggest that it is the least well-off who are often the most inclined to 
think “that existing social arrangements are fair, legitimate, justifiable, and neces- 
sary.” The reason is that such conviction allows them to find their particular pre- 
dicaments more acceptable: the belief is reassuring. Those at bottom of social 
hierarchies are thus depicted as having “the greatest psychological need to reduce 
ideological dissonance” (Jost et al. 2003, 13). Put differently, the worst-off have the 
greatest incentives to do away with any mismatch between what they may think is 
right and the outcomes they experience. After all, the alternative would increase 
dramatically their stress: already mired in adversities, they must now contend with 
the stressful realization that things are unjust. Approving of the system therefore 
serves a “palliative function.” In this spirit, researchers report that low-income 
respondents and African Americans in the Unites States are more likely to believe 
that economic inequality in the country is both “legitimate and necessary” (Jost et al. 
2003, 13), while a number of studies show that social exclusion leads those who are 
left out to assume that people deserve the outcomes they receive and that the system 
is meritocratic (van der Toorn and Jost 2014, 416). 

This framework has obvious explanatory potential for the question on hand. 
Perhaps America’s poor deeply believe in their country and actively celebrate its 
ideals, because doing so allows them to accept their conditions. If they are convinced 
that they live in the best country on earth, their situation becomes more bearable. 
After all, the alternative would be to think that they live in an unfair, illegitimate, and 
abusive social system: their situation would then be truly intolerable. Moreover, a 
slight variation of this logic would be to suggest that believing in the greatness of 
one’s country simply adds something positive to a situation that is otherwise wanting 
on many other fronts. Why not consider themselves lucky in some regards? 
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If these processes may be described as types of coping mechanisms, an alternative 
and older intellectual tradition offers a more cynical interpretation. Thinkers like 
Karl Marx (1972), Herbert Marcuse (1964), and Karl Mannheim (1985) have argued 
that misguided perceptions and “false consciousness” among the lower classes of 
capitalist nations prevent them from grasping the exploitative nature of the system, 
and their subordinate roles therein. The result is acquiescence and thus the impos- 
sibility of revolt. Capitalist societies produce blind spots, misleading cultural values, 
complicit media, and apparently helpful but actually repressive political systems. 
The poor are thereby fooled: unable to think clearly, they embrace values that ensure 
their continued subjugation. This is a perspective held by many contemporary 
thinkers, including Noam Chomsky (1999, 2011). 

The implications for America’s poor are obvious in this case too. Lacking 
knowledge and information, and duped by the system, the poor adopt values that 
probably serve the interests of wealthier classes — in particular those of the bour- 
geoisie and, in the United States, those of the Republican Party (Frank 2004). Thus, 
America’s poor, unable to see their state of affairs, embrace the country and nation, 
believe in its greatness, and fail to ask more of their nations and government. 

To the above two possibilities, a third stemming from research on group cohesion 
may be added. Drawing from the insights of rational choice theory, researchers 
propose that the “instrumental attachment” derived from “subjective cost and benefit 
estimations of belonging to a nation” or, for that matter, any other type of group are 
key to understanding why group memberships persist (Meier-Pesti and Kirchler 
2003, 688). Rather than a form of coping mechanism or delusion, the patriotism of 
the poor may be reflective of clear-headed calculations. Those of limited economic 
means do in fact receive certain benefits from the state (disability benefits, Medicaid, 
unemployment benefits, and so on) and other sources (such as charities). Perhaps 
unaware that other countries may offer more, they feel gratitude toward their country 
and express it accordingly. 

Research on group cohesion, then, suggests three rather different factors that 
might explain the patriotism of America’s least well-off. They are highly patriotic 
because of: 


6. A desire to rationalize one’s unfortunate situation by celebrating American 
society 

7. Their ignorance and misconceptions about the true state of things 

8. Rational calculation of the net benefits associated with being an American citizen. 


Evidence from Research on Poverty and Patriotism in Alabama 
and Montana 


The above section identified eight possible explanations of poor Americans’ patri- 
otism. These amounted to hypotheses, however: they were derived from research 
streams not designed to probe directly into the mind of poor Americans. In a research 
project undertaken in 2015 and 2016, the present author set out to interview directly 
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selected poor Americans (Duina 2018). This section reports on the findings first and 
then reflects on the extent to which they align with those hypotheses. 

The study entailed 60 in-depth, semi-structured interviews with highly patriotic 
and poor Americans — a number consistent with general social scientific rules about 
interviewing when the aim is to reach “saturation” in the answers being given so that 
additional interviews yield little that is new (see Kane 2012, 219). The interviews 
lasted an average of about 45 min each. The selection of sites followed the logic of 
“purposive maximum variation sampling;” once several regions in the country were 
identified, using General Social Survey data, as being populated by especially 
patriotic poor Americans (in terms of percentages responding positively to proxy 
questions on patriotism), variations in those factors that would likely maximize the 
types of answers respondents was prioritized. This translated into the selection of 
two very different states: Alabama and Montana. Within those, it also meant 
conducting interviews in two cities with population over 100,000 (Birmingham 
and Billings respectively) and rural towns (Vernon and Harlowton, selected ran- 
domly within a reasonable distance from the cities for travel purposes, and then on 
the basis of their high concentrations of poor residents). In Birmingham and Billings, 
using US Census data, ZIP Code Tabulation Areas with low income were picked. 

Most of the interviewees were selected on site. The author spent time in laun- 
dromats, fast food restaurants, bus stations, used clothing stores, homeless shelters, 
sidewalks, senior citizen centers, and other public places with expected high num- 
bers of low-income people. Respondents were formally asked for an interview after 
an initial approach and screening. Diversity in terms of race, gender, political and 
religious orientations, and military service histories was ensured with in mind the 
possibility of collecting as many different perspectives as possible. The interviews 
yielded nearly 900 pages of single-spaced transcribed conversation text that was 
coded with NVivo software according to emergent themes. The analysis identified 
three major overarching themes. 

First, the interviewees saw their country as the “last hope” for themselves and 
humanity more generally. Because of its foundational social contract, they believed 
the country offers each citizen the same worth and recognition. For instance, one 
interviewee, Ray (all names have been disguised), an older African American man in 
Birmingham, reasoned that only in America is everybody equal in principle to 
everyone else: “For me, yeah, it starts with the individual, naturally. And according 
to our Constitution, rules, and rights, you know ... everybody is afforded that 
without question ... I believe, right, that I can have a conversation not just with 
you; I could sit down, talk with the President of the United States, you know?” 
Connected to this, many interviewees subscribed to a closely connected point: 
America is God’s country. This, they explained, was because of its protection of 
religious freedoms: a country whose people are allowed to worship God must be 
God’s country. Thus God, many respondents felt, loves all of humanity but America 
the most. And for them, as someone struggling to survive on a daily basis, the 
perception of living in a special place carried enormous significance. 

This is not to say, as one interviewee asserted, that at times the government or some 
people have not gone astray from the country’s promises. But the fundamental essence 
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of the nation is pure and unique. And this serves as a lifeline for those who have, in 
material terms, very little. Thus, as Darrius, a middle-aged white man living out of a 
car in Billings with his pregnant wife who was many years younger, stated: “You have 
to have some shred of dignity. Even the bottom-of the-barrel person has to have some 
shred of dignity ... and so when we’re struggling and we’re super poor and broke and 
going through all these things, you almost have to believe in something better or 
higher ... and the Americans’ ideals ring on that level because they’re a lot different 
than maybe other countries’ because the American ideals are supposed to embody 
those things that are, are like good for humanity, you know. . .and it’s true.” 

A second major theme centered on America as the “land of milk and honey.” The 
United States is a very rich and generous place, where those who work hard can still 
achieve much. Thus, as Hubert, an African-American retired construction worker in 
Birmingham who recalled marching with Martin Luther King back in the day, stated, 
“America is paved in gold... you know, they help people with food stamps . . . that’s 
why overseas they say this is ... our streets ... our streets are paved in gold! I love 
America, I been here all my life. I ain’t know nobody want to go anywhere else. No 
other country. No way.” America offers enormous opportunities and, crucially, 
significant help for those who need it. Fast Eagle, a Native American who as a 
single mom worked as a hotel clerk in Billings and supported four children, put it as 
follows: “I mean people who have disability, you know that’s the thing about our 
country, you know, there’s people who .. . that’s how we take care of the next person, 
we get it... you get in other countries where they do not have the healthcare or the 
means or the money to take care of different things, you know. We have housing, we 
have food stamps, we have medical care that’s all taken care of ‘cause somebody .. . 
doctors have to get paid some way. You know and ... our taxes help take care of the 
next person, you know ... that’s what we do.” 

Importantly, America’s generosity extends well beyond its borders. The country 
helps the rest of humanity, with God again playing a role in the interviewees’ 
perspective. As Sidney — a young, white woman in Billings who began doing 
drugs at the age of nine and recently spent three years in federal prison in Arizona 
for drug distribution — explained for instance, “I believe that God wants us to help the 
less fortunate, and that’s all over the world. He wants us to go out into the other 
countries and help those, those people ... Yeah, of course He does. He wants us to 
take our wealth, to take what we’ve got here and go to share it with those that are less 
fortunate.” In so doing America does more than anyone else. This was the opinion of 
Jeff, for instance, a white-Native American truck driver waiting for a bus in Billings: 
“the United States does a lot of things that are good for Ethiopian kids, Ethiopians... 
look at what, look at the UNICEF program: what other country is trying to help 
Ethiopians? The kids? You don’t see commercials on TV where Germany is trying to 
help Ethiopians, you don’t see China on TV where they’ re trying to help Ethiopians, 
you don’t see that. So that’s the good of coming out of America, trying to help 
neighboring countries. I don’t say neighboring countries right next door, but neigh- 
boring countries trying to do the right thing.” The connection to being patriotic and 
love of country was thus clear: anyone who is in America, especially if they are poor, 
should be thankful to be there. 
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The third major theme was freedom, both physical and mental. America guaran- 
tees its citizens the liberty to move about as they wish, and to think and believe what 
they want. The views of Marshall, a young white man in Billings, are representative 
in this regard. He stated he was homeless by choice because he wanted a “sabbatical” 
from life. “Nobody bothers me for it, if I am not bothering anybody.” Then, he 
emphasized how such a choice could only be exercised in the United States. Where 
else, he asked, could he be left alone and not be, “you know, herded off or. . .jailed’’? 
This is the place of self-determination and choice, where one can be independent. 
One can think, do, and be as one pleases. Crucially, in these discussions, guns kept 
coming up, since they make hunting and having meat in the freezer possible. Guns 
equal freedom, all the way back to the American Revolution in fact, a few of the 
interviewees stressed, when the settlers had to make their own to fight English 
suppression. Since America guarantees gun ownership, it also guarantees freedom. 
As Anne, a retired white woman in Harlowton, where she managed the Senior 
Citizen Center, put it, without guns “you’re not your own self. You become a puppet 
and I don’t do puppets very well at all.” Guns, she added, allow one be “your own 
thinker,” which, she explained, is “just part of the American way.” 

The above narratives came with variations. In Montana, they took on libertarian 
tones, while in Alabama they often connected to the struggles of African Americans. 
The variations could also be seen across racial and other dimensions. But on the 
whole the above three themes amounted to strong and clear perspectives shared by 
most of the interviewees. 

The interviews, however, also veered into less direct but potentially relevant 
factors — ones that the respondents would not necessarily articulate on their own. 
First, how much did they actually know about the rest of the world? Could their 
patriotism be reflective of a fair amount of provincialism? When pressed, many 
seemed quite unaware of what other countries can offer. One respondent asserted, for 
instance, that there are only two democracies in the world: the United States and 
Israel. Another insisted that Japan is communist. A third stated he would never live 
in a country like Germany because small crimes are met with severe punishments, 
such as getting one’s tongue cut off. At the same time, on the whole, the respondents 
knew their country’s history and basic political and social values. They appreciated 
America precisely because, as people with very limited financial means, it offers 
them something to hang on to, a reason to be optimistic. 

Second, the interviewees were asked whether they sensed any contradictions 
between their professed love of country and their own life trajectories. If America 
is such a great, rich, and promising country, why did they struggle so much? How, in 
other words, did the interviewees reconcile their own personal situations with their 
steadfast positive attachment to the country they live in? Should they not feel 
resentment? The answers were again revealing. Many reasoned that everyone 
deserves what they get: failure is one’s fault, not society’s. Why blame America 
for one’s bad choices? As Kysha, an elder African American in a women’s shelter in 
Birmingham, put it, “It’s on you .. . you got a chance like anyone else ... everybody 
got a chance. Some people don’t wanna do right. You gotta realize that. You are 
mixing dinner with the sweets.” Others in turn firmly believed that the future looked 
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much brighter: with the past behind, they were sure better things were coming soon, 
and that there was no reason to lose faith in the country. Yet others noted that their 
struggles were financial while America is founded on the principle that all human 
beings are fundamentally worth the same: a homeless person is worth as much as the 
President. This made being American desirable, not the opposite. 


Connections to Existing Research 


The study’s findings allow for reflection on the eight hypotheses identified in the 
previous section. As some of the above passages indicated, the interviewees echoed 
in their statements several of the hypotheses. 

More specifically, the interviewees spoke about the values and rights that 
America’s founding documents give to each individual (hypothesis #1), the Amer- 
ican Dream (#2), and the bond between God and the country (#3). They also felt 
strongly about the inherent inclusiveness of America’s social contract (#4) and 
showed a fairly calculative appreciation of the benefits of being an American (#8). 
In parallel, throughout, they exhibited as well a fair amount of misconceptions about 
other countries, what they have to offer, and some of the limitations of the United 
States itself (#7). Only two of the insights — having the feeling that one contributed to 
the building of the country (#5) and a desire to rationalize one’s unfortunate 
circumstances by loving the country (#6) — seemed not relevant: little that was 
said offered evidence in the direction of either point. 

Given all this, what overall picture emerges about the patriotism of poor Amer- 
icans? While it is difficult to reach general conclusions, it seems that the supported 
hypotheses have an almost existential quality to them. Being American provides 
poor citizens with a psychological and emotional lifeline, as well concrete practical 
hope. Such is the language of individual worthiness, divine connection, and the 
promise of opportunities for improvement. Thus, in one word perhaps, their patri- 
otism is ultimately derived from a sense of dignity associated with being American — 
a possibility connected to Greenfeld’s (2016) work on dignity in modern national 
identities. 


Summary and Future Directions 


The preceding sections suggest that the high levels of patriotism among poor 
Americans might, in the broadest terms, be an existential matter — one that affords 
those citizens a much-valued sense of dignity. Being in financial straits does not, 
therefore, hinder their love of country. Rather than questioning its foundations, or 
blaming the social contract for their failures, America’s poor seem to subscribe all 
the more to the vision and promises of their country. The idea of America functions 
as a lifeline. If this is correct, a few important questions should be kept in mind for 
future research and investigation. 
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The first concerns the possibility of social change. The status quo is unlikely to 
offer any reprieve to those who struggle economically. As noted already, inequality 
is only growing while prospects for upward mobility are dimming. America has a 
large underclass that appears destined for further marginalization and difficulties. If 
its members accept, however, the existing order as fully legitimate and, in turn, 
blame themselves only for their predicaments, the chances of meaningful systemic 
change are greatly reduced. Thus, a question for further investigation is whether their 
patriotism, while serving important functions for them, is also harmful. If harmful, 
thought should be given as to whether initiatives should be introduced — perhaps in 
the educational or political systems — to allow for some constructive questioning of 
the economic and social orders. 

The second point is about function and comparisons. If patriotism does serve a 
positive existential function for America’s poorest citizens, it seems fair to ask why 
it, and not something else (for instance, family bonds, cultural traditions, political 
affiliations, religion, or regional rather than national bonds) fulfills that function. The 
question becomes especially relevant when the relatively lower rates of patriotism 
among poor citizens are observed in other nations. Why is there a comparative 
difference? One possibility is the centrality of patriotism (the “national civil reli- 
gion’) in general in American society — something discussed earlier in this essay. 
Yet, there is also the possibility that at least some of those alternatives are inherently 
less viable in the United States. For example, Americans are less likely to vote than 
their European counterparts. The country has a much shorter cultural history and is 
more diversified in ethnic and cultural terms than many European countries, at least 
until recently. Thus, it is possible that alternative modes of identification and 
“belonging” in times of difficulties are simply unavailable. One way of probing 
further into this question would be to conduct investigations of patriotic poor citizens 
in other parts of the world. 

A final question concerns patriotism among wealthier classes. Data presented 
earlier in this chapter indicated that Americans belonging to better-off classes are 
also quite patriotic, even if less intensely than their poor counterparts. Yet those are 
quantitative measurements only. The content and nature of that patriotism remains 
unknown. How would those Americans describe their love of country? How would 
those descriptions differ from those articulated by poorer Americans? What might 
account for those differences? Future research should investigate how class matters 
for patriotism. 
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This chapter starts with a somewhat surprising observation: the relative absence 
of connection between federalism and patriotism (as distinct from nationalism) in 
the writings of contemporary philosophers and political theorists. This observa- 
tion is surprising in light of the post-Cold War revival of federalism in political 
practice and political theory, as well as the renewed interest in patriotism among 
philosophers and political theorists. It is even more surprising 1f we consider that 
the key components of the language of federalism are derived from the Latin 
foedus, which means an alliance or association among individuals or communi- 
ties aiming at the promotion of both self-rule and shared rule. The very fact of an 
alliance or association among communities has two basic implications with 
respect to the relationship between federalism and patriotism. First, citizens 
come to (more or less) formally belong to two communities: they continue to 
be part of one of the constitutive communities, while becoming members of the 
alliance or association of communities itself. Second, under certain conditions, 
they might come to supplement their sense of belonging to one of the constitutive 
communities by a sense of belonging to the alliance or association. In other 
words, they might develop a dual or even plural (in the case of a federation 
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including federations) patriotism, in line with the institutional duality or plurality 
characteristic of federal systems. 

The first part of the chapter provides an overview of the history of the 
relationship between federalism and patriotism in Western modern political 
thought and aims to elucidate some of its defining moments. Through a study 
of major debates over federal forms of governments, it shows how the monism of 
the nation-state model and of the language of nationalism is key to understand 
why the possibility of a dual or plural patriotism has been repeatedly ignored or 
downplayed since the eighteenth century. The second part of the chapter suggests 
that some of the most promising connections between patriotism and federalism 
might come from the contemporary literature on multinational federal democra- 
cies. This hypothesis is investigated through the preliminary study of two of these 
connections in the works of Charles Taylor and James Tully. 


Keywords 


Confederation - Diverse and plural patriotism - Dual or plural patriotism - 
Federalism - Federation - Freedom - Liberty - Monism - Monistic - Multinational 
federal democracies - Republican patriotism 


Introduction 


The post-Cold War era has witnessed a revival of federalism in political practice and 
political theory (Karmis and Norman 2005: 3-4). In political practice, as Michael 
Burgess has well exemplified, we have seen the appearance of “a stream of new 
federal models” (Burgess 2013: 45) characterized by their hybridity (Burgess 2013: 
55). For instance, Italy, Spain, and the United Kingdom (UK) have evolved toward 
territorial decentralization (with federal practices) at considerable speed, while 
Belgium, Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the European Union (EU) have taken the form 
of federal-confederal hybrids in the making (Burgess 2013: 45, 59). In political 
theory, such new federal models have highlighted the need to revise old concepts and 
typologies. For example, Burgess has elaborated a new classification of federal 
models from the perspective of the relationship between federalism and democracy, 
with half of the six categories meant to include postconflict states (emergent, 
transitional, and aspiring federal democracies; Burgess 2013: 55-8). Furthermore, 
since they have often been conceived as democratic responses to very diverse and 
divided societies (multinational, multilingual, etc.), new federal models have 
highlighted the need for more normative and critical political theorizing of federal- 
ism (Requejo 2013; Tully 2009; Karmis and Norman 2005). Such normative and 
critical thinking among philosophers and political theorists have thus far focused on 
overlapping themes such as federalism and nationalism, federalism and citizenship, 
federalism and identities, federalism and democracy, federalism and justice, and 
federalism and secession. What about federalism and patriotism? The post-Cold War 
literature on federalism has not devoted special attention to patriotism (as distinct 
from nationalism) and usually not even used the term. 
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The liberal-communitarian debate in political theory in the 1980s and the resur- 
gence of nationalist conflicts in the 1990s have contributed to a renewed interest in 
patriotism among philosophers and political theorists (Primoratz and Pavkovic 2008; 
Primoratz 2002). However, contemporary writings on patriotism have only made 
rare and brief mentions of federalism (Macedo 2011: 422; Nathanson 2008: 83; 
Sparrow 2008: 207-8; Kateb 2006: 18; Habermas 1995: 264-6). For example, 
Stephen Nathanson points out that “moderate patriotism and moderate cosmopoli- 
tanism share several important features” and might coexist through “federal models 
of global governance” (Nathanson 2008: 83). Similarly, quoting The Federalist 63, 
Stephen Macedo (2011: 422) seems to suggest that federal models of global gover- 
nance might be one of several “checks and safeguards that have a decent chance of 
resisting the predictable pathologies of partiality,” thus contributing to the making of 
a “just patriotism” (2011: 418). In contrast, George Kateb states that from the 
perspective of rights-based individualism, “a country is only a temporary and 
contingent stopping point on the way to a federated humanity” (Kateb 2006: 18). 
In other terms, for Kateb, a federated humanity would mean the end of patriotism. 
Unfortunately, none of these authors says more about the relationship between 
federalism and patriotism. 

In light of these revivals of interest in federalism and patriotism, the relative 
absence of connection between federalism and patriotism in the writings of contem- 
porary philosophers and political theorists is surprising. It is even more surprising if 
we consider that confederation, federation, federacy, federal system, federalism, and 
most of the other key components of the language of federalism are derived from the 
Latin foedus, which means an alliance or association among individuals or commu- 
nities aiming at the promotion of both self-rule and shared rule. The very fact of an 
alliance or association among communities has two basic implications with respect 
to the relationship between federalism and patriotism. First, citizens come to (more 
or less) formally belong to two communities: they continue to be part of one of the 
constitutive communities, while becoming members of the alliance or association of 
communities itself. Second, under certain conditions, they might come to supple- 
ment their sense of belonging to one of the constitutive communities by a sense of 
belonging to the alliance or association. In other words, they might develop a dual or 
even plural (in the case of a federation including federations) patriotism, in line with 
the institutional duality or plurality characteristic of federal systems. 

The first part of the chapter provides an overview of the history of the relationship 
between federalism and patriotism in Western modern political thought and aims to 
elucidate some of its defining moments. Through a study of major debates over 
federal forms of governments, it shows how the monism of the nation-state model 
and of the language of nationalism is key to understand why the possibility of a dual 
or plural patriotism has been repeatedly ignored or downplayed since the eighteenth 
century. The second part of the chapter suggests that some of the most promising 
connections between patriotism and federalism might come from the contemporary 
literature on multinational federal democracies. This hypothesis is investigated 
through the preliminary study of two of these connections in the works of Charles 
Taylor and James Tully. 
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Federalism and Patriotism in Western Modern Political Thought 


The relative absence of connection between federalism and patriotism in the writings 
of contemporary philosophers and political theorists has much to do with the triumph 
of the nation-state model and of its monistic language of nationalism (one state, one 
unified nation), which has over time “nationalized” both federations (Loughlin 2013: 
9), political theory (Karmis and Norman 2005: 4), and the language of patriotism 
(Viroli 1995; Dietz 1989). Despite a contemporary “situation of territorial gover- 
nance that is more diverse, non-standardized, and ‘hybrid’” (Loughlin 2013: 4), 
political institutions and political thinking are still heavily influenced by the monism 
of the nation-state model and of the language of nationalism. An overview of the 
history of the relationship between federalism and patriotism in Western modern 
political thought shows how the possibility of a dual or plural patriotism has been 
repeatedly ignored or downplayed in the debates over federal forms of government. 
These debates are important components of the ideological contexts that help to 
understand how the languages of federalism and patriotism have interacted from the 
eighteenth century onwards. 

The modern relationship between federalism and patriotism is rooted in the 
Enlightenment’s opposition between /’amour de la patrie and cosmopolitanism. 
For example, even intellectual opponents like Rousseau and Voltaire agreed — 
though for very different reasons — on the improbability that one could love both 
their patrie and humankind, implying that loving more than one patrie was unlikely 
as well. Rousseau could not accept the possibility of a genuine cosmopolitan 
engagement. For him, “the feeling for humanity is dissipated and weakened by 
being extended over the whole Earth [...]. Interest and commiseration must be 
limited and compressed in some way to make them active” (Rousseau 1988: 69). 
Those who pretend to be cosmopolitan simply “feign to love everybody so that they 
have the right to love no one” (Rousseau, cited in Llobera 1994: 153-4). Voltaire 
sarcastically agreed with Rousseau on the exclusive nature of patriotism: “‘it is sad 
that in order to be a good patriot, one has often to be the enemy of mankind” (Voltaire 
1964: 308; my translation). In fact, Voltaire “was certain that the idea of nation, as 
well as that of patrie would be erased from the repertoire of the ‘men of reason’, who 
believed in cosmopolitanism” (Llobera 1994: 154). In the end, both Rousseau’s view 
of patriotism and Voltaire’s view of cosmopolitanism are monistic and engaged in a 
zero sum game. In the end, there can only be one true love. To put it metaphorically, 
Rousseau and Voltaire seem to assert that human beings are monogamous with 
respect to communities. In a way, this means that communities would have to 
struggle for the one and only true allegiance of their members. Similar claims 
about the mostly competitive nature of the relationships between two (or more) 
patriotisms within federal arrangements, between loving a relatively small and close 
political community and loving a larger and more distant one, are characteristic of 
modern ideological struggles over federal forms of government. 

We now think of confederations as much “looser” associations than federations. 
However, it is important to note that eighteenth-century writers only knew of such 
loose associations — such as those of ancient Greece, ancient Rome, and early 
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modern Europe — and interchangeably used the terms federation and confederation. 
Actually, even after the innovative American federal model came into force in 1789, 
the interchangeable use of the terms derived from foedus lasted for a long time. For 
example, English, French, and American dictionaries of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries provide ample evidence that confederation and federation were used 
as synonyms and referred to loose associations of states. According to Martin 
Diamond, in eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century English dictionaries, “feder- 
alism meant [. . .] exactly what we mean now by confederalism: ‘a sort of association 
or league of sovereign states’” (Diamond 1961: 27). An inquiry into the main French 
dictionaries of the time provides similar results. In the Dictionnaire de l’Académie 
francaise, though the word fédération appeared later than confédération, both terms 
were defined in the same way. The 1798 edition defines fédération in the following 
way: “Alliance, union. See confederation” (Académie francaise 1798: vol. I, 573; 
my translation). In the Dictionnaire de Trévoux, both terms refer to loose alliances of 
independent states whose main purpose was military and whose common endeavors 
rested upon the good faith of their members (Dictionnaire de Trévoux 1771: vol. I, 
787, vol. IV, 80). Definitions were not significantly different in nineteenth-century 
French dictionaries. The main difference is with the inclusion of a reference to the 
Jacobin critique of federalism (Académie francaise 1844: 470-1). Even the first 
American dictionary defined both confederation and federation as a “compact” or 
“league” between “states or nations.” Moreover, in both cases, the United States of 
America is given as an example (Webster 1856: 245, 444). 

A loose association of independent states whose main purpose is military could 
hardly generate a dual patriotism, especially in the early stages of modernization. 
Moreover, such an association was usually conceived in instrumental terms. For 
instance, in De l’esprit des lois, Montesquieu states that the aim of the “federative 
republic” is to secure the survival of the republican form of government for their 
citizens. Such a confederation provides two important advantages. On the one hand, 
it provides the unity and strength necessary to protect republics — small by nature — 
from being destroyed by more powerful external forces. On the other hand, it 
prevents a republic from becoming too large and then corrupted from the inside. A 
confederation is a “society of societies,” whose end is to preserve the republican 
character of its constituent elements (Montesquieu 1951: vol. I, 369-70; my 
translation). In short, Montesquieu describes ancient and early-modern confedera- 
tions, and it should not be a surprise to have him ignore the possibility of dual or 
plural patriotism. From his perspective, in such a federative republic, the object of 
patriotism could hardly be located anywhere else than in confederated republics. 

The 1787-1788 debates on a new constitution for the United States are widely 
acknowledged as a turning point in the political practice and the political theory of 
federal forms of government. In political practice, the Articles of Confederation of 
1781 had not broken with the conventional form of federal arrangements discussed 
by Montesquieu. The confederation of 1781 had no existence when the states were 
not formally meeting together through what was called the “united states in Congress 
assembled,” the “united states” in lower case letters (Diamond 1965: 28). According 
to John Adams, that Congress was “not a legislative assembly, nor a representative 
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assembly but only a diplomatic assembly,” each of the states exercising the sort of 
powers associated with an independent government (Adams cited in Boorstin 1965: 
413). The new constitution adopted in 1789 broke with the Articles of Confederation 
in many respects, created a “federal government,” and was key in the development of 
a new type of federal system now known as “federation” and distinguished from 
“confederation” (the older type of federal form). 

In political theory, the conceptual distinction between these two types of federal 
forms was established much earlier than the terminological distinction (which gained 
prominence only in late nineteenth century). As early as the ratification period of the 
new American constitution, Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and James Madison accom- 
plished an ideological tour de force. In a series of newspaper articles arguing for the 
ratification of the new constitution in the state of New York (also published as two 
separate volumes in 1788, and eventually put together in a single volume known as The 
Federalist), under the pseudonym of Publius, the authors were able to both significantly 
break with the old federal tradition inspiring the Articles of Confederation and to use its 
language to legitimize the new constitution. In other words, in Quentin Skinner’s terms 
(2001), they skillfully and successfully manipulated linguistic conventions in a number 
of ways. Three of them are particularly worth mentioning. Put together, they had a major 
impact on the relationship between federalism and patriotism. 

First, they contrasted the new constitution with both the Articles of Confederation 
and what they called a “national Constitution,” making it the middle ground posi- 
tion. In Federalist XX XIX, Madison argues that the proposed constitution is neither 
a “confederacy of sovereign States,” like the Articles, nor a pure “consolidation of 
the States.” It “is, in strictness, neither a national nor a federal Constitution, but a 
composition of both” (Madison et al. 1987: paper XX XIX, 259). For example, he 
argues that the constitution is federal in its foundation, but that it creates a national 
government as it relates to the operation of its powers. In sum, in line with the text of 
the new constitution, he keeps using the language of federalism to describe a 
compound form of government, thus downplaying the magnitude of the change. 

Second, in response to the critics of the new constitution, who argued that such a 
constitution amounted to a mere “consolidation” rather than to a federal system, 
Hamilton provided a very minimalist definition of a “confederate republic,” basically 
opening it to all sorts of associations of states, including those in which federated 
states would be subordinated to a “general authority”: 


The definition of a confederate republic seems simply to be an “assemblage of societies,” or 
an association of two or more states into one state. The extent, modifications, and objects of 
the federal authority are mere matters of discretion. So long as the separate organization of 
the members be not abolished; so long as it exists, by a constitutional necessity, for local 
purposes; though it should be in perfect subordination to the general authority of the union 
[my emphasis], it would still be, in fact and in theory, an association of states, or a 
confederacy. (Madison et al. 1987: paper [X, 122) 


In other words, for Hamilton, “in every rational import of the terms,” “the idea of 
a federal government” merely requires the presence of two constitutionally defined 
orders of government where none can abolish the other (ibid.). Be they independent 
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or not, associated states still qualify as federal or confederal, which is a radical 
appropriation of a language that was at the time solely used to refer to associations of 
independent states. Moreover, Hamilton’s definition of a “confederate republic” does 
not only subvert the meaning of “confederate,” but also the meaning of “republic.” If 
confederated states can be “in perfect subordination to the general authority of the 
union,” it means that they do not have to be self-governing in any meaningful 
republican sense of the word. 

Third, The Federalist Papers provide arguments to legitimize and strengthen 
patriotism toward the union. In paper II, Jay states that “to all general purposes we 
have uniformly been one people. [.. .] one united people — a people descended from 
the same ancestors, speaking the same language, professing the same religion, 
attached to the same principles of government, very similar in their manners and 
customs, and who, [. . .] fighting side by side throughout a long and bloody war, have 
nobly established their general liberty and independence” (Madison et al. 1987: 
paper II, 91). Jay exaggerates homogeneity and unity. In particular, he is silent on the 
fate of black people and on the resistance of Indigenous peoples. By doing this, he 
implies that there are cultural and political bases to a unifying patriotism toward the 
federal government. Knowing that nascent American patriotism was then primarily 
affixed to revolutionary practices and ideas that had led to independence (Dietz 
1989: 186-7), Jay’s mention of the War of Independence also seems to be a way to 
providing legitimacy to patriotism toward the federal government. 

While Jay emphasizes the legitimacy of patriotism toward the federal govern- 
ment, Hamilton emphasizes its natural weakness compared to patriotism toward state 
governments. In a passage reminiscent of Rousseau, Hamilton writes that “it is a 
known fact in human nature that its affections are commonly weak in proportion to 
the distance or diffusiveness of the object.” Consequently, “the people of each state 
would be apt to feel a stronger bias towards their local governments than towards the 
government of the Union; unless the force of that principle should be destroyed by a 
much better administration of the latter” (Madison et al. 1987: paper XVII, 157). 
Hamilton adds that this natural tendency is reinforced by the fact that federal 
arrangements always attribute powers related to local interests to federated states, 
while powers over general matters and matters that are more remote to the immediate 
interests of citizens belong to the central government (ibid.: 157-8). 

To counterbalance the “stronger bias” toward particularistic attachments and 
legitimize the new constitution, The Federalist Papers contend that only the federal 
government is capable to represent the whole “nation” or “people.” They emphasize 
that such representation requires creating both a federal government with an unme- 
diated executive capacity to intervene in its own spheres of jurisdiction and distinct 
citizenship rights and obligations attached to that order of government. This could 
generate a stronger patriotism toward the union. 

To be sure, Hamilton, Jay, and Madison did not go as far as Rousseau and Voltaire 
in dismissing the possibility of dual patriotism. Nonetheless, strong assumptions 
about the “natural” attraction to state governments were used to justify their more 
centralist view and to imply that the federal government and state governments are 
engaged in a zero-sum game for the patriotism of citizens. It also prevented them 
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from a serious exploration of the features and possibilities of dual patriotism. Such a 
competitive conception of patriotism tends to favor hierarchic views of patriotism 
and to undermine duality or plurality in the long run. This has been a constant feature 
of the relationship between federalism and patriotism since the late eighteenth 
century. In the end, even the most innovative nineteenth-century theorist of federal- 
ism, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, was unable to break with this monistic trend. 

Proudhon’s theory of federalism aims to provide a revolutionary response to both 
the question of socio-economic inequalities and the question of nationalities. First 
known in the early 1840s for his critique of capitalist property, Proudhon develops an 
interest in the question of nationalities during the Sonderbund War (1847) and the 
revolutions of 1848. From that period, we also see an increasing influence of 
federalist ideas in his writings, though it does not always come with an explicit 
use of the language of federalism. Finally, in the early 1860s, Proudhon puts forward 
a full-fledged theory of federalism. 

Proudhon shows knowledge of real world federal systems. More surprisingly, he 
does not acknowledge the work of previous theorists of federalism, even claiming 
that “[t]he theory of the federal system is quite new; [...] that no one has ever 
presented it before” (Proudhon 1979: 5). Nonetheless, his theory of federalism is the 
first of its kind and will later be known as “integral federalism” (Voyenne 1981), that 
is, a form of “grassroots federalism” (Hueglin 2003) based on two interdependent 
pillars, social and territorial. The two pillars are not subordinated to each other and 
embrace most spheres of human activity. The social pillar is the “agro-industrial 
federation,” a “mutualist” organization of exchange, credit, and insurance among 
self-governing associations of producers. The territorial pillar is the “political fed- 
eration” of self-governing territorial units (Proudhon 1979: 67-74). Such anarchist 
federal relationships of co-operation are based on real, horizontal contracts — as 
opposed to Rousseau’s fictional, vertical social contract (Proudhon 1959c: 318) — 
meant to provide the “universal equilibrium” (Proudhon 1979: 67) between the 
opposed and interconnected ideas of authority and liberty, namely “to reserve 
more powers for the citizen than for the state, and for municipal and provincial 
authorities than for the central power [...] liberty is raised to its third power, 
authority reduced to its cube root” (Proudhon 1979: 45, 73). In other words, real, 
horizontal, federal contracts provide the maximum of liberty possible with the 
minimum of authority required. For Proudhon, this is the revolutionary alternative 
to the authoritarian, centralizing, and homogenizing tendencies of Jacobinism, 
monarchism, imperialism, and communism. 

In addition to aiming at the optimal anarchist equilibrium between liberty and 
authority, Proudhon’s federalism aims at conciliating and maximizing several poten- 
tially conflicting forms of liberty (Vernon 1986: 94-5). Among them is communi- 
ties’ liberty to live and express their ways of existence: 


Unity into diversity; that is what we should strive for, by respecting the independence of 
fueros, cantons, principalities, and circles. [...] Not that unity which tends to absorb the 
sovereignty of cities, cantons, and provinces into a single central authority. .. Leave every- 
one their feelings, affections, beliefs, language, and costume! (Proudhon 1961: 257) 
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Such unity into diversity is only possible with a “multicentered regime,” one in 
which there are “multiple loci” of power and attachment (Vernon 2005: 120). 
Combined with Proudhon’s republican-like emphasis on participatory self-rule, 
both territorial and “agro-industrial,” this multicentered federalism should have 
brought reflection on dual or plural patriotism. However, trapped in French and 
European polemics about the principle of nationality, Proudhon ends up with a 
competitive and monistic view of patriotism. 

The relationship between Proudhon’s revolutionary federalism and his competi- 
tive, monistic view of patriotism only makes sense when interpreted in the context of 
the French debates on republicanism during the Second Republic and the Second 
Empire. Proudhon’s writings on federalism make a major contribution to these 
debates through constant and fierce criticism of Jacobinism. In his view, federalism 
was “the true principle of 89, the republican trend from all centuries” (Proudhon 
1959a: 150; my translation). Yet, in 1793, the Jacobins’ reaction forced France into 
an indivisible, homogenizing, centralized nation (Proudhon 1959a: 97). Jacobinism 
is a false republicanism that has served the bourgeoisie and paved the way to a 
centralized, authoritarian, and imperialist French nation-state. According to Prou- 
dhon, in mid-nineteenth century, it is playing a similar role elsewhere in Europe, 
hence his criticism of Mazzini — “Jacobin by temperament” — and other “unitary” 
proponents of the unity of Italy (Proudhon 1959a: 98; my translation). 

For Proudhon, the federalist principle of nationality is a principle of liberty, while 
the Jacobin principle of nationality is a principle of authority. Federalism aims 
to provide “each nationality, province or commune, with as much vitality, activity, 
and independence as possible; each individual with as much liberty as possible” 
(Proudhon 1959a: 150; my translation). On the opposite, the Jacobin principle of 
nationality is “a pretext [...] to avoid the economic revolution” and to implement 
large, abstract, centralized, bureaucratized, homogenous entities that will benefit the 
“dominant classes” (1959a: 99-100; my translation). It advocates a “unitary system 
[...] built in accordance with the principle of subordination of provinces and 
communes, which means the absorption of all liberties and nationalities” (Proudhon 
1959a: 150; my translation). In short, it aims at annihilating “the particular nation- 
alities” — in which liberty flourishes — in the name of “an abstract nationality” 
(Proudhon 1959a: 99; my translation). 

In some passages, Proudhon suggests that federalism will pave the way to plural 
patriotism, to a world in which “nationality will cease to be exclusive” and individ- 
uals will be allowed “to become citizens of several patries” on the sole conditions of 
residence and will (Proudhon 1959a: 177; my translation). However, his confronta- 
tion with Jacobinism moves him away from pursuing this line of thought and leads 
him to embrace a monistic, essentialist view of nationality. In rhetorical moves 
emphasizing the abstract and artificial nature of the large nationalities advocated 
by Jacobinism, Proudhon argues that cities are the “true” nations (Proudhon 1959b, 
1959c: 507-8, 546). Accordingly, this monistic view of nationality comes with a 
competitive, hierarchic view of federalism and patriotism, the federal or central 
government being a “subordinate function” without executive capacity (Proudhon 
1959c: 319-21), while the federated cities are the “natural” communities of 
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allegiance. In sum, Proudhon’s fear of the one and indivisible nation-state brought 
him close to the pre-1787 federal model and prevented him from thinking further 
about dual or plural patriotism. 

Twentieth-century federal thinking does not seem significantly more hospitable to 
the idea of dual or plural patriotism. As Michael Burgess points out, the failure of the 
League of Nations to prevent the Second World War prompts many Resistance 
thinkers and their post-1945 followers to advocate federalism as the remedy to the 
perceived cause of the war, that is, the nation-state model (Burgess 1989: 27, 30). 
However, the mid-century popularity of the federal idea does not generate a major 
break with monistic, competitive conceptions of patriotism. First, in their critique of 
the nation-state model, many federalists oversimplify the national phenomenon and 
are unable to break with monistic, competitive conceptions of patriotism. This leads 
them to prescribe either the enlargement of patriotism (Joad 1943: 72) — the 
substitution of a narrow patriotism by a wide patriotism — or “the subordination of 
tribal ‘nationalism’ to wider interests” (Trudeau 1968: 156). While the idea of the 
subordination of one allegiance to another is one more version of the monistic, 
competitive conception of patriotism, the idea of an enlarged patriotism blurs much 
of what federalism is all about: federalism makes room for the coexistence of a 
duality or plurality of belongings rather than clearing the field for a wider allegiance. 
Duality and plurality are not fusion. Second, many federalists do not say much about 
patriotism. For example, functionalist Europe-builders hope that European institu- 
tions will change minds (Monnet 1988 [1950]: 232) and integral federalists make 
pluri-appartenance a defining feature of the human condition (Kinsky 1994: 82-3), 
but none of them makes clear what it means for patriotism. 

As mentioned in introduction, while the post-Cold War studies on federalism 
have not devoted special attention to patriotism (as distinct from nationalism), even 
rarely mentioning the term, it could be suggested that some of the most promising 
connections between patriotism and federalism might be in the contemporary liter- 
ature on multinational federal democracies. The following section investigates this 
hypothesis further. 


Multinational Federal Democracies and a New Form of 
Republican Patriotism 


The literature on multinational federal democracies has held an important place in 
the post-Cold War revival of federalism. The terms “multinational democracy” 
(Gagnon and Tully 2001) and “federal democracy” (Burgess 2013; Burgess and 
Gagnon 2010) have been coined to account for the growing complexity and hybrid- 
ity of contemporary democracies, which are most often comprised of more than one 
demos and in which sovereignty is contested in all sorts of ways. For James Tully, 
multinational democracy is “a new and distinctive type of political association that is 
coming into prominence at the dawn of the twenty-first century” (Tully 2001: 1). As 
Charles Taylor points out, this emerging type of democracy arises primarily from 
the “constitutive tensions” of democratic societies: as they become more and more 
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diverse, democratic societies “require a new kind of unity” in order to maintain their 
legitimacy (Taylor 2001: xiii). According to Tully’s “provisional characterization,” 
multinational democracies share four similarities that break with the model of 
“single-nation democracies (which are often presumed to be the norm)” (Tully 
2008: 187). 

First, they are “constitutional associations that contain two or more nations or 
peoples. The members of the nations are, or aspire to be, recognized as self- 
governing peoples with the right of self-determination as this is understood in 
international law and democratic theory” (Tully 2008: 187). Second, on the institu- 
tional level, citizens of the various nations or peoples — often territorially based — 
have their own self-governing institutions, while participating to the self-governing 
multination as well. This means that multinational democracies exhibit various sorts 
of federal or federal-like arrangements; they are usually multinational federal 
democracies. Moreover, they are not only federal in the sense that they combine 
the self-rule of nations or peoples with the shared rule of the multination, they are 
also federal and federalizing in a less formal way that often goes unnoticed, akin to 
the integral federalism imagined by Proudhon and his followers. As Tully empha- 
sizes, they are grounded in and contested by social “federations from below,” 
organized “as local and global (‘glocal’) networks,” with the World Social Forum 
as “their own meeting place” (Tully 2009: 207-8). Third, in contrast with the 
conventional equation between democracy, single state and single nationhood, 
“the nations and the composite multination are constitutional democracies. That is, 
the legitimacy of both the nations and the multinational association rest on their 
adherence to the legal and political values, principles and rights of constitutional 
democracy and international law” (Tully 2008: 187). Fourth, in the context of the 
population movements and identity awakening of the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries, “multinational democracies are also multicultural,” which 
means that they have to supplement “the procedures and institutions for the recon- 
ciliation of their multinational diversity” with procedures and institutions for the 
reconciliation of their multicultural diversity (Tully 2001: 3-4). Belgium, Canada, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom are examples of multinational federal democracies 
provided by Tully. 

As mentioned earlier, the relative absence of connection between federalism and 
patriotism in the writings of contemporary philosophers and political theorists has 
much to do with the triumph of the nation-state model and of its monistic language of 
nationalism (one state, one unified nation), which has over time “nationalized” both 
federations, political theory, and the language of patriotism. For almost three 
decades, the literature on multinational federal democracies has contested this 
dominant monistic language of nationalism through various redescriptions. For 
instance, it has emphasized that most states comprise more than one nation, includ- 
ing a dominant nation — usually the majority nation — “that takes the political 
institutions and the territory of the entire state as its referent” (Lecours and Nootens 
2009: 14); that nationalism can take many forms, including an emancipatory and 
pluralist one for subordinated nations — most often minority nations — struggling for 
self-determination (Taylor 2011: 103); and that federalism provides several ways of 
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combining self-rule and shared rule in multinational states. Are there traces of a 
distinct language of patriotism in these redescriptions? 

At first glance, it may be tempting to answer in the negative. After all, in addition 
to drawing attention to the power asymmetry between dominant majority nations 
and subordinated minority nations, such redescriptions have also contributed to 
highlight the many rhetorical uses of the distinction between patriotism and nation- 
alism. For example, the more positive evaluative tone of patriotism has often been 
used to contrast the (good) “patriotism” of established states with the (bad) “nation- 
alism” of minority nations (Lecours and Nootens 2009: 12). However, a closer look 
at the work of Charles Taylor and James Tully suggests a few promising connections 
between the distinct language of republican patriotism, the language of multi- 
nationalism, and the language of federalism. The result is a new form of republican 
patriotism that can be called diverse and plural patriotism. 

Maurizio Viroli’s landmark study (1995) largely contributed to our understanding 
of the language of republican patriotism. Nonetheless, his efforts to recover a non- 
nationalized language of republican patriotism that “could serve as a powerful 
antidote to nationalism” (Viroli 1995: 8) led him to depict an incomplete picture of 
the language of nationalism and to neglect the possibility of more fruitful encounters 
between the two languages. Taylor and Tully’s connections between the languages 
of republican patriotism, multinationalism, and federalism offer examples of such 
more fruitful encounters. While it is not possible to provide a comprehensive view of 
these connections, two are particularly worth investigating. 

First, Tully redescribes the recognition politics of nations and cultures in multi- 
national democracies in the republican language of “freedom versus domination” 
(Tully 2008: 190). According to him, the experience of multinational democracies 
shows that we have “reached a historical limit [...] an impasse caused by the 
inability to resolve specific struggles definitively and permanently” (Tully 2008: 
189). This inability is explained by two key features of the politics of recognition: (1) 
struggles over mutual recognition “are too complex, unpredictable and mutable to 
admit of definitive solutions”; and (2) “the intersubjective activity of striving for and 
responding to forms of mutual recognition is an intrinsic public good of modern 
politics that contributes to legitimacy and stability whether or not the form of 
recognition demanded is achieved. [.. .] Struggles for recognition are also struggles 
of disclosure and acknowledgment” (Tully 2008: 189). For Tully, this means that the 
central question is not about recognition, identity, or difference. It concerns “the 
freedom of the members of an open society to change the constitutional rules of 
mutual recognition and association from time to time as their identities change,” 
which amounts to a new way of understanding the freedom of self-determination of 
peoples (Tully 2008: 189). If the rules of recognition and association of a multina- 
tional polity are not open to challenge and amendment by the members, “they 
constitute a structure of domination, the members are not self-determining and the 
society is unfree” (Tully 2008: 190). 

Second, this new way of understanding the freedom of self-determination calls 
for a diverse and plural patriotism. For Taylor, in its general sense, “patriotism is 
based on an identification with others in a particular common enterprise” (Taylor 
1989: 166). It is a republican virtue that “cannot be placed neatly in the (very 
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modern) classification egoistic-altruistic” (Taylor 1989: 165) because the identifica- 
tion — and the attachment coming with it — is directed toward a good that is both 
common and particular. The good is common in the sense of an “‘immediately 
common good,” a good “for-us” (rather than “for-me-for-you’’) in which “the good is 
that we share” (Taylor 1989: 168). It is also particular in the sense that it is not just 
any we sharing, it is our situated we. To put it differently, this republican common/ 
particular good is the freedom of self-determination through the institutions of a 
particular (situated) republic, not just any republic, our common enterprise, our 
common exercise of freedom, our common experience of freedom, our republic. 
Thus, in the best-case scenario, republican patriotism is a love of freedom that 
generates the exercise, defense, and reclaiming of freedom. It is “an important 
bulwark of freedom” (Taylor 1989: 175) even if it can be distorted through all 
sorts of “the end justifies the means” arguments and displays of “sentimentality,” 
that is, emotions we have not “paid for, so to speak, in thought and experience” 
(Callan 1997: 103). 

Either prior to or after its “nationalization,” republican patriotism has usually 
been seen as uniform. Drawing on the experience of multinational federal democra- 
cies, Taylor talks about claims for the expression of “deep diversity” understood as 
diverse modes of patriotic identification. For instance, in Canada, a Québécois, a 
Cree, and a Déné would be Canadian in their own ways, “through being members of 
their [federated] national communities” (Taylor 1993: 183). In addition, since they 
are also members of the social federations from below emphasized by Tully (2009: 
207-8), they are also Québécois, Cree, Déné, and Canadian through being members 
of these social federations from below. This means that freedom of self-determina- 
tion is conceived and exercised from diverse standpoints and through diverse 
forums. 

Such diverse patriotism is also plural: citizens identify with multiple, overlapping 
federated political communities through their participation to multiple combinations 
of self-rule and shared rule. This type of diverse and plural patriotism is not without 
tensions, but such tensions do not necessarily take the form of a zero-sum compe- 
tition between political communities for the patriotism of citizens. The more citizens 
are engaged in struggles for and of freedom in multiple, diverse, and federated 
political communities, the more “they ‘civicize’ themselves” (Tully 2014: 38), and 
the less they are receptive to false oppositions and monistic views of patriotism. The 
passage from a diverse and plural patriotism to a uniform single patriotism does not 
correspond to their view and experience of self-determination. Thus, a diverse and 
plural republican patriotism is “glocal”; it can expand without being impoverished. 
In this sense, it is perhaps a better “antidote” to the excesses of nationalism than 
Viroli’s republican patriotism without nationalism. 


Summary and Future Directions 


The modern history of the relationship between federalism and patriotism has been 
marked by the monism of the nation-sate model and of the language of nationalism. 
Claims about the mostly competitive nature of the relationships between two (or 
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more) patriotisms within federal arrangements, between loving a relatively small and 
close political community and loving a larger and more distant one, are characteristic 
of modern ideological struggles over federal forms of government. Such a compet- 
itive conception of patriotism tends to favor hierarchic views of patriotism and to 
undermine duality or plurality in the long run. In the end, even the most innovative 
nineteenth-century theorist of federalism, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, was unable to 
break with this monistic trend. 

More recently, despite the post-Cold War revival of federalism and the renewed 
interest in patriotism, there has been a relative absence of connection between 
federalism and patriotism (as distinct from nationalism) in the writings of contem- 
porary philosophers and political theorists. However, there are promising connec- 
tions between patriotism and federalism in the contemporary literature on 
multinational federal democracies. Charles Taylor and James Tully’s diverse and 
plural patriotism exemplifies some of these promising connections, but it requires to 
be investigated further. While their view clearly contradicts Kateb’s picture of a 
federated humanity without patriotism (2006), it may be of interest for citizens and 
scholars interested in “moderate patriotism” and “moderate cosmopolitanism” 
(Nathanson 2008), as well as “just patriotism” (Macedo 2011). 
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Abstract 


This chapter argues that despite attempts to the contrary, nationalism and patriotism 
are roughly synonymous sentiments. They are relatively modern phenomena 
centered around abstract notions, mythic narratives, and shared communal imagi- 
nations. Nations are not prehistoric; natural features of human life and the contours 
of nationalism are not primarily structured along racial, linguistic, legalistic, or 
geographic lines. Indeed, if we are to think of nationalism and patriotism in terms of 
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an analogous subject at all, we would go less wrong less often if we thought of them 
in terms of religion. At root is an explicit attempt on behalf of European national- 
ism’s founding fathers to provide an alternative home for the passions that the 
people used to pour into the Christian Church. Western nationalisms and patriot- 
isms are essentially reworked religious constructs. Patriotism follows contours 
recognizable to Christian theology: worship, creation, ecclesiology, soteriology, 
eschatology, and divinization. The mix of politics, religion, social morality, group 
dynamics, individual identity, and apotheosis of the established order that is 
encompassed by nationalism renders Kierkegaard a singularly suitable interlocutor. 
Kierkegaard’s attack upon the self-deified establishment of Christendom contains 
many points of contact. This essay considers the outlines of his critique and then 
considers the positive contributions that Kierkegaard’s nonnationalistic, 
non-patriotic account of identity can make to the social imaginary. 


Keywords 


Patriotism - Nationalism - Religion - Christianity - United States - Europe - 
Constitutional patriotism - Imagined communities - Anderson - Sen - 
Bonhoeffer - Habermas - Hegel - Rousseau - Kierkegaard 


Introduction 


This essay will first discuss the relationship between “patriotism” and “nationalism.” It 
will argue that despite some attempts to the contrary, the two terms are roughly 
interchangeable. This essay will then describe the features of nationalism/patriotism, 
agreeing with those who think the phenomena are best understood as constructions of 
collective imagination. Furthermore, this essay claims that the emotional and theoret- 
ical wellspring of modern, western nationalism comes from Christian theology and 
explicit attempts to co-opt Christianized thoughts and feelings in the service of 
patriotic allegiance. The narrative and liturgical nature of patriotism places it firmly 
in the sphere of religion. Thus it is theology and not ethnicity, politics, geography, or 
law that provides the best lens through which to critically observe nationalism and 
patriotism. A prime example of a theological voice who is well placed to critique 
patriotism is Seren Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard’s attack upon the self-deified establish- 
ment of Christendom contains many points of contact with our subject. We will look at 
the outlines of his critique and then consider the positive contributions that a non- 
nationalistic, non-patriotic account of identity can make to the social imaginary. 


Nationalism 


“Nationalism” is notoriously difficult to define, and it is therefore more useful to 
describe it by tracing its contours and familiar shapes. Any workable description will 
have to reflect the fact that “nationalism” itself names a web of other notoriously 
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difficult terms. Nationalisms are powerful ideologies which harness ideals of per- 
sonal identity, history, race, and language, putting them to work in order to promote, 
at best, good citizenship and flourishing of a named people group and, at worst, 
violent repression and extinction of other people groups. 

Whether they are explicitly violent or not, all nationalisms serve to underwrite the 
privileging of one particular cultural identity over and against other identities. Here it is 
important to recognize the pervasive nature of nationalism in a culture. Michael Billig 
helpfully uses the term “banal nationalism” to refer to the everyday expressions of 
identity and affiliation which undergird the (usually subconscious) self-understanding 
of members of a people group. Instead of only paying attention to overt expressions of 
violent nationalism, Billig instead draws our attention to the “ideological habits” 
which set the tone for daily life. “Nationalism, far from being an intermittent mood 
in established nations, is the endemic condition” (Billig 1995). (Following Hannah 
Arendt, Billig stresses that “banal” should not be confused with “benign.”) Here, 
nationalism encompasses that which establishes a “sense of the common” in a society, 
including religious and generational wisdom that is privileged for racial and ethnic 
reasons. Nationalism contributes to the narratives by which people live their lives and 
base their prejudices. The kinds of people one decides as potential friends, appropriate 
mates, or deserving recipients of public money for healing and education (to name but 
a few examples) are all decisions often governed by nationalistic considerations no 
less than the decisions about who to deport, imprison, or kill. 


Patriotism 


Treatments of patriotism in political, theological, and popular thought tend to fall 
into three categories. The first (and largest) belongs to those commentators who do 
not substantially differentiate between patriotism and nationalism. 

The second school attempts to delineate patriots from nationalists. Here, those 
who wish to repudiate the vice of nationalism consider patriotism a virtue. Patriotism 
is seen as a middle way between bland apathy and excessive devotion: “a particular 
loyalty compatible with universal reasonable values” (Vincent 2002). The category 
covers philosophers and theologians as well as constitutional political scientists. 
Many writers assume that distinguishing patriotism from nationalism is a fairly 
straightforward task. Bonhoeffer (a German theologian who lost his life as a result 
of his opposition to the Nazis) attempts to chart a Christian ethic that eschews 
nationalism and yet at the same time attempts to be recognizably patriotic. Here, 
patriotism is a positive force, distinct from the idolatry of nationalism. Bonhoeffer 
bases his distinction on the former’s love of authentic reality as opposed to the 
latter’s reliance on man-made and deceptive elements (Bonhoeffer 1955). Sociolo- 
gist Elie Kedourie defines patriotism as “affection for one’s country, or one’s group, 
loyalty to its institutions, and zeal for its defence.” Kedourie claims that unlike 
nationalism, the sentiment of patriotism does not depend “on a particular anthropol- 
ogy, [or] assert a particular doctrine of the state or of the individual’s relation to it” 
(Kedourie 1960). Political philosopher Jiirgen Habermas compares the purely 
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political loyalty of patriotic citizens with the focus on cultural ethnicity that mani- 
fests in nationalism (Habermas 1992). Habermas is a prime proponent of constitu- 
tional or civic patriotism defined as those movements that seek to channel 
nationalism’s passion and make the political institutions and constitution of the 
state the focus of collective loyalty (Smith 1998). 

Constitutional patriotism is supposed to be an alternative to nationalism in certain 
key ways. Firstly, it places emphasis on the intentional political identity of citizens 
within a free rational polity. This is opposed to the unwitting cultural and ethnic 
identity of some other kinds of nationalism. Secondly, where nationalism tends 
toward tighter conceptions of exclusivity, patriotism is thought to be more socially 
inclusive. Thirdly, patriotism is closely connected to the what of the state — its 
democratic form and constitutional status. Nationalism is more concerned with 
who wields power and is ultimately indifferent to democracy or rule of law, as 
long as the “right” nation runs the country. With civic patriotism, loyalty to the state 
is specifically set against loyalty to the nation, and it is supposed that in this way 
“patriotism saves populations from nationalism” (Vincent 2002). Whereas national- 
ism is love of nation, it is hoped that patriotism, truly, is love of country. 

The third school of thought acknowledges the attempt to differentiate between 
patriotism and nationalism but concludes in the end that patriotism is not sufficiently 
distinct from nationalism to offer it a viable alternative. While the intent is to rescue 
populations from nationalism by focusing attention on shared and supposedly 
neutral symbols such constitutions and flags, the reality is that patriotism effectively 
operates as nationalism and derives its power from the same sources. The third 
school of thought shares many similarities with the first; it is simply that here the 
synonymy of patriotism with nationalism is a conclusion rather than an assumption. 
This is the position of this essay. 

Following Margaret Canovan “the notion that constitutional patriotism can pro- 
vide a substitute for ties of birth and blood is incoherent” (Canovan 2000). Patriotic 
language and ideas often draw from the same well as those of nationalism, despite 
the deliberate intention to the opposite. Commentators who wish to preserve patri- 
otism while avoiding nationalism often unwittingly use nation language to support 
their cause. Bonhoeffer’s “true patriotism” relies heavily on the language of land, 
language, and inherited tradition. Canovan points out how even Habermas con- 
stantly betrays possessive, localized language in his discussion of supposedly 
supranational identity and allegiance. Kedourie thinks it straightforward that patri- 
otism as “loyalty to one’s group and zeal for its defence” is totally different from the 
outlook of nationalism. For him and other civic patriots, patriotism is not supposed 
to rely on a “particular anthropology” or “doctrine” of individual relations as 
nationalism does, and yet it is these very things that patriotic rhetoric manifestly 
does rely on. The reality is that patriotism, understood as allegiance to the strictly 
political and constitutional structures of state, still enjoys a symbiotic relationship 
with the nationalist ideas of particularity, sentiment, and selective memory. Further- 
more, these confusions of patriotism and nationalism are inevitable, due to the 
foundations that patriotism and nationalism share but which many commentators 
do not acknowledge. Nationalism poses serious hazards for which patriotism is a 
well-meaning, but inadequate, solution. 
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Like nationalism, there is a “theoretical cultural homogenization” and a “moral 
chauvinism” implicit in patriotism (Vincent 2002; Gomberg 2002). This is because 
despite its language of rational/objective allegiance to laws and states, in practice the 
citizen is being asked to identify herself morally and emotionally with one particular 
form of life. Yet these laws and ethical rules that are the objects of patriotic affection are 
themselves deeply rooted in the collective (un)consciousness ofa historical community. 
In other words, pledging allegiance to a flag is not simply a way to unite disparate 
groups around a neutral, objective symbol. It itself represents a complex web of 
cultural, religious, and geographical assumptions and developments. 


True History? 


It is often assumed, and occasionally made explicit, that patriotism names a virtue 
that applies to real people and concrete situations. So it is Hegel that can praise 
patriotism as “The political disposition [which is] certainly based on truth (whereas 
merely subjective certainty does not originate in truth, but is only opinion) and a 
volition which has become habitual’ (Hegel 1991 [1821]: §268, 288). 

Bonhoeffer contrasts nationalism’s love of man-made concepts with patriotic 
allegiance to the reality of the created order. Similarly, Alasdair MacIntyre defends 
patriotism based on a country’s “true history” over and against the “irrational 
attitude” of pledging allegiance toward those nations which have built themselves 
on “largely fictitious” narratives (MacIntyre 2002). Yet the assumption about the 
“truth” of patriotism’s love, or the assumption that there can be any country whose 
story is not largely fictitious, begs precisely the question at hand. Following George 
Kateb, patriotism (love of country) is “a mistake” in large part because countries are 
“best understood as an abstraction. ..a compound of a few actual and many imag- 
inary ingredients.” Of course a country has a “rational” place, a setting, a landscape, 
cities, a climate, and so on, “but it is also constructed out of transmitted memories 
true and false; a history usually mostly falsely sanitized or falsely heroized; a sense 
of kinship of a largely invented purity” (Kateb 2006). 

Even if patriotism is not overtly focused on race or ethnicity, it is still focused on 
things that are the result of selective historical memory. And any act of selection 
involves multiple deselections of elements that do not fit the preferred patriotic 
picture. By telling you who you are and what you should love, patriotic narratives 
make overarching identity claims along similar lines to nationalism, appealing to “‘a 
kind of communal identity formation” that depends, in part, on a story of people and 
place “to provide both identity and direction to the citizen-ideal” (Coleman 1995) . 


American Experience 


The USA endorses a form of civic patriotism that is, theoretically, an alternative to 
“primitive” nationalism. Politicians and commentators routinely look to the USA as 
their positive example of a patriotic society that avoids demanding affiliation to a 
particular cultural or ethnic group in order to belong. Civic patriotism’s hypothetical 
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appeal is to the objective aspects of the state and its “goods” that all people in the 
country can sign up to. And yet, as Charles Taylor has noted, mere appeals to 
democracy, justice, equality, and constitution are too “thin” even for this country 
that places such a high value on the abovenamed political goods (Taylor 1992). 
Almost as soon as it was introduced, the model patriotism provided by the USA has 
relied on the trappings of nationalism and nation-states, including appeals to 
founding fathers and myths, religiously endowed symbols and ideals, and references 
to historical, or quasi-historical, narratives with ancestral/ethnic overtones. So, for 
example, Benjamin Franklin expressed his resentment of German immigrants in his 
new America. “They will never adopt our language or customs,” he wrote, “any 
more than they can acquire our complexion” (quoted in Florina et al. 2006). For 
Taylor, such a drift was inevitable. “Nationalism has become the most readily 
available motor of patriotism.” The American Revolution was not nationalist in 
intent. Later, however, “so much did nationalism become the rule, as a basis for 
patriotism that the original pre-nationalist societies themselves began to understand 
their own patriotism in something like nationalist terms” (Taylor 1997). 

The collapse of patriotism back into nationalism is borne out in recent American 
experience too. When American sociologist Deborah Schildkraut examined concep- 
tions of US identity in the aftermath of the September 11, 2001, attacks, she found 
that the most popular expressions saw American identity in the light of cultural and 
ethnic affiliation. Schildkraut also studied numerous reports of “patriotically” moti- 
vated violence and disparagement of non-White, non-Christian American citizens 
concluding “lingering ethnocultural conceptions of American identity have been 
awakened by the attacks” (Schildkraut 2002: 512). Despite the academic desire to 
see American patriotism as being “decoupled from ethnicity, separated from religion 
and detached even from race” (Renshon 2001: 258), the reality seems to be that this 
decoupling exists more in theory than in practice. “The place of race, ethnicity and 
religion in determining what people think it means to be an American is still very 
much an active debate” (Schildkraut 2002: 514). 


Modern Invention 


We saw above how Taylor wrote of “original pre-nationalist societies.” The idea of a 
pre-nationalist society might come as a surprise to those accustomed to the assump- 
tion that nations are as ancient as humanity itself. Yet while it is true to find affinities 
with tribalism, feudalism, or other iterations of local organized allegiance, national- 
ism proper is a relatively recent phenomenon. 

Nations as we know them today are an early modern invention, with their 
ideology and discourse only becoming prevalent in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Habermas refers to nationalism as “a specifically modern phenomena of 
cultural integration” that emerges “at a time when people are at once both mobilised 
and isolated as individuals” (Habermas 1992). Key dates in the growth of the idea of 
nationalism include 1775 (First Partition of Poland), 1776 (American Declaration of 
Independence), 1784 (Herder’s cultural-linguistic historical theories in Reflections 
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on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind), 1789 and 1792 (the two phases of the 
French Revolution), and 1807 (Fichte’s Address to the German Nation [Hutchinson 
and Smith 1994]). The English word “nationalism” has been traced back to occa- 
sional use in literature in 1798 and again in 1830, but it did not appear in lexicog- 
raphies until the late nineteenth century (Conner 1978). During the Great War of 
1914-1918, men died and killed in the name of nations that their grandparents had 
never heard of. 

Our conception of “the nation” is relatively new and in constant flux, its contours 
continuing to develop while ever-newer forms of nationalism spring up. 

Because nations are continually imagined and reimagined, nationalism requires 
an ambiguous relationship to history in order to thrive. It is a constantly developing 
construction, not simply a legal, geographic, or biological given. “A nation must be 
an idea as well as a fact before it can become a dynamic force” (Barker 1927). 


Imagined Community 


The “nation” is an idea, and consequently “nationalism” is an act of imagination. For 
some, these notions are cause for righteous indignation. In her book Londonistan, the 
commentator Melanie Phillips quotes with derision a report from the Runnymede 
Trust which suggests that the “‘nation’ is an artificial construct, and that there is not a 
fixed conception of national identity and culture” (Phillips 2006: 111). In what 
Phillips claims as yet another example of “British society trying to denude itself of 
its identity,” she then attacks the Arts Council for saying “British culture is not a 
single entity; we should rightly speak of British cultures” (Phillips 2006). Is this, as 
Phillips and others suggest, an example of political correctness gone mad? 

It would seem not. Quite apart from whatever recommendations they might make, 
the statements from the Runnymede Trust and the Arts Council regarding the reality 
of “nations” and “cultures” are straightforwardly true. There simply is more than one 
culture sheltering under the umbrella of “Britishness.” At the very least, there are 
four: Welsh, Northern Irish, Scottish, and English. And each of these national 
identities is itself divisible into other identifiable cultures which, incidentally, have 
nothing to do with race. The indigenous population of Northern Ireland shares the 
same (Caucasian) race, but they are hardly one nation. Although they are both 
English, a Yorkshireman is not a Cornishman. A Shetland islander enjoys a different 
cultural identity than that of her Scottish Highlands cousin and so on. What is more, 
these national identities are not part of the apparatus of the physical world like 
mountains or rivers — they are the psychological/cultural productions of human 
beings. Following Eric Hobsbawm, “nations” are sets of invented traditions com- 
prising national symbols, mythology, and suitably tailored history (Hobsbawm 
1983). In other words, they are artificial constructs. It is thus that Benedict Anderson 
can famously say of the nation that it is an “imagined political community” (Ander- 
son 1991). 

The question is not whether nations are real but rather in what way they exist. 
Even though they may exist only as invented constructions — kept alive by symbols, 
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ethnic memory, myth, and common consent — it is worth emphasizing that they are 
still actual enough in the way they operate: “Nations and nationalism are real and 
powerful sociological phenomena, even if their reality is quite different from the tale 
told about them by nationalists themselves” (Smith 1999). The task for commenta- 
tors is to deal with nationalism for what it is. Nations are not prehistoric; natural 
features of human life and the contours of nationalism are not primarily structured 
along racial, linguistic, legalistic, or geographic lines. Indeed, if we are to think of 
nationalism and patriotism in terms of an analogous subject at all, we would go less 
wrong less often if we thought of them in terms of religion. 


Religious 


Essence. Sacrifice. Destiny. Any student of patriotism cannot help but notice the 
religious flavor that nationalist narratives inevitably take. Of course, many nation- 
alisms do not attempt to hide the religious nature of their self-expression. Yet even 
the secular or nonreligious rhetoric that accompanies some modern patriotism is, in 
fact, a later addition masking a foundational premise. A common engine drives the 
original creation of the nation, and that engine is faith. 

At nationalism’s root is an explicit attempt on behalf of European nationalism’s 
founding fathers to provide an alternative home for the passions that the people used 
to pour into the Christian Church. One of these threads can be traced back to 1789, 
when Abbé Emmanuel Sieyés published his pamphlet entitled “What is the Third 
Estate?” and declared the nation to be the ground of all politics (Sieyés 1963 [1789]). 
Indeed, it seems that for Sieyés, the nation is more than just the ground of politics, for 
it is also “the origin of all things” and it “exists before all else,” independent of “all 
forms and conditions” (Schneider 1995). Its law is the supreme law. 

Sieyés did not produce the supposed divine attributes of the nation ex nihilo, for 
behind them lies Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. 
Rousseau is similarly a theologian in disguise with his volonté générale. Often 
understood by social historians as a political construct referring to the general will 
of the people, Rousseau’s volonté générale’ is, in fact, originally a theological term 
meaning simply the will of God. (See especially Cavanaugh (2009).) In the Social 
Contract, Rousseau explicitly states his desire for a social order in which the nation, 
and not the (Roman Catholic) church, attracts the fidelity of the people. Rousseau 
supports an inward and moralistic version of Christianity, which he calls a “religion 
of man” (Rousseau 1954 [1762]). Such a religion will not command the same hold 
over men as will his new civil religion (which, in William Cavanaugh’s phrase, is 
“the fully public cult of the nation-state” (Cavanaugh 2009)). For Rousseau it is the 
people’s sovereign, and not God, who “‘is entitled to fix the tenets of a purely civil 
creed, or profession of faith.” Furthermore, any betrayal of these “articles of faith” is 
to be punished by death, for such a national traitor “has committed the greatest of all 
crimes” (Rousseau 1954 [1762]). Is it any wonder that nationalisms encroach upon 
allegiances and functions normally attributed to Christianity? From the start, nation- 
alism appropriated Christian concepts. In short, it is plausible to suggest that our 
western nationalisms and patriotisms are essentially reworked religious constructs. 
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That the nation poses as a rival for individual’s spiritual allegiance is not lost on 
sociologists or theologians. In his Ethics, Bonhoeffer traces the roots of nationalism 
back to the revolutionary age (Bonhoeffer 1955). He, too, consistently notes the 
“idolatrous” nature of nationalism. Nationalism, he concludes, is a markedly reli- 
gious form of “western godlessness” in which national affiliation forms part of the 
people’s new “god” (Bonhoeffer 1955). The sociologist Carlton Hayes sees nation- 
alism filling the religious vacuum left by collapsing support for Christianity in the 
west. Indeed, as a locus of faith, nationalism is more successful — worship of the 
nation is more tangible than that of the Christian God, and the nation is quicker to 
exact violent retribution on its rivals than is the Christian Church (Hayes 1960). 
What humans once projected onto God, they now entrust with the nation: 
“Nationalism. .. substituted the nation for the deity, the citizen body for the church 
and the political kingdom for the kingdom of God, but in every other respect 
replicated the forms and qualities of traditional religions” (Smith 1998). 


Theological Patriotism 


The logic of patriotism follows contours recognizable to Christian theology. With 
their special days, chants, and revered cult objects, patriots clearly have their own 
liturgies. Hobsbawm is not alone in pointing out the symbolic and ritualistic life of 
the citizen of the modern secular nation: “Indeed most of the occasions when people 
become conscious of citizenship. .. remain associated with symbols and semi-ritual 
practices (for instance, elections), most of which are historically novel and largely 
invented: flags, images, ceremonies and music” (Hobsbawm 1983:12). But it is not 
only doxology that can be mapped onto the theology of nationalism. 


Creation 


From the theological underpinnings of nationalism naturally flow claims of provid- 
ing authenticity and identity to individuals. This is nationalism’s doctrine of creation: 
it is not God but the nation that grounds our existence and gives our lives shape. 

A prime component of nationalism is that it must tell the story of the essential 
character of the people who belong to the nation. Defining the authentic identity of 
“the people” involves notions of unity, dissolving all internal divisions, and sub- 
suming the needs of the individual into the group. Such unity requires a single public 
culture, which in turn is determined by historic right, heritage, and generational 
inheritance. 

As a necessary condition for authentic identity, patriotic narratives advertise 
themselves as historically inviolable, rooted in self-evident or common sense truths. 
Only certain useful aspects of history and culture are selected for the narrative, and 
even then they are often radically transformed. Dead languages are revived, tradi- 
tions invented, and fictitious pristine purities restored. This is readily apparent, for 
example, in the nineteenth-century Danish politician, poet, and preacher 
N.F.S. Grundtvig’s highly successful project for the awakening of the Scandinavian 
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spirit. The same trend can also be seen in the successful reinvention of “the Celts” in 
the service of modern Scottish nationalism. “I believe that the whole history of 
Scotland has been coloured by myth; and that myth, in Scotland, is never driven out 
by reality, or by reason” (Trevor-Roper 2008). (Less polemical, but arguing a similar 
case, is Pittock 1991.) Contrary to its self-image as an “inevitable” expression or 
movement of “the people,” nationalism is in fact a product of intellectual endeavor 
and (re)education. Nationalism is a cultural invention, indoctrinated into a people 
with the aim of creating The People. 


Ecclesiology 


As with Christian theology, the theology of nationalism accounts for the rightful 
congregation of the people. The creation of authentic life leads to the meaningful 
aggregation of that life. The creation of the People and their story also constructs an 
identity for the individual within the group. The story of a nation is, for nationalism, 
effectively the story of a “group person” created by individuals, a factor clearly seen 
in Emest Renan’s influential treatise: 


A great aggregate of men, with a healthy spirit and warmth of heart, creates a moral 
conscience which is called a nation. When this moral conscience proves its strength by 
sacrifices that demand abdication of the individual for the benefit of the community, it is 
legitimate, and it has a right to exist. (Renan 1882) 


The story of national identity co-opts, and claims definitive rights over, the 
identity of its individuals. The collective identity of the group names the essential 
component of individual identity: the collective defines the individual and not the 
other way around. For example, for the Axis nations, “Japan to the Japanese [and] 
Germany to the Germans was something far more personal and profound than a 
territorial-political structure termed a state; it was an embodiment of the nation-idea 
and therefore an extension of the self’ (Conner 1978). In nationalism’s doctrine the 
destiny of “the people” takes priority over that of any one individual in that group 
(Smith 1998). 

Within a social context, there are negative implications for personal identity when 
the national idea is taken to constitute not part of what goes into establishing an 
individual’s identity, but is instead considered to account for the whole of who a 
person is. Kateb refers to “group-sustaining fictions” which “offer to help persons 
carry the burden of selfhood, of individual identity.” The greatest part of the burden 
is “the quest for meaningfulness, which is tantamount to receiving definition of the 
self’ (Kateb 2006). Nationalisms act as group-sustaining fictions in that they provide 
the what, why, and wherefore for their individual adherents. Primordial appeals to 
ancestral culture and heritage (such as Bismarck’s purported exhortation to the 
German people to “think with their blood’’) are key elements within the construct 
of a nation, giving it the psychological dimension of an extended family or blood 
lineage when often, in fact, no such clear genetic link actually exists. These familial 
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myths add credence to the demand that the destiny of “the people” takes priority over 
that of any one individual in that group. Indeed, for nationalism, the sublimation of 
an individual into the group marks the highest point of authentic existence for that 
individual, insofar as each personal sacrifice contributes to the authentic identity of 
the whole (see Kedourie 1960). 


Soteriology 


Nationalism is sometimes referred to as “salvation drama” (Smith 1998). The 
Messianic ardor of nationalism is related to the national narrative that identifies 
and preserves “a people” as distinct from any other “people.” “In order to attain the 
highest ideal of authentic existence, the main task of the nationalist must be to 
‘discover and discern that which is truly ‘oneself’ and to purge the collective self of 
any trace of the ‘other’” (Smith 1998). Hence the importance of having an “authen- 
tic” history which marks out and excludes the influence of any other cultures or 
admits of recent, opportunistic invention on behalf of the nationalist dogma. With 
uniqueness comes purpose. Nationalist history reconstructs and appropriates the 
communal past in order to become the basis of a “vision of collective destiny,” 
and in so doing, it “offers a kind of collective salvation drama derived from religious 
models and traditions” (Smith 1998). 

Nation talk often betrays a soteriological enthusiasm that draws heavily from 
Judeo-Christian roots. As Max Weber notes, there is in nationalism “a fervour of 
emotional influence” that does not have, in the main, a political-economic origin 
(Weber 1948). Instead, nationalism is based upon what he calls “sentiments of 
prestige” (Weber 1948: 173). The prestige of a nation is directly linked to the 
foundational idea (albeit not always explicitly addressed) of that nation’s saving 
mission to the world. It is thus an idea emphasizing the notion that a particular 
nation’s culture and spirit are set apart from other nations. Its mission provides 
significance to the national group and justifies sentiments of superiority, or at least 
irreplaceability, of that nation’s culture values. The nation, with its constructed 
culture and selective historical memory, assumes for itself an “authentic identity,” 
uniquely distinguished and set apart from other nations, with a divinely sanctioned 
role to play in the unfolding of history and the development of humanity. 


Eschatology 


The Messianic fervor and sense of cultural mission are here translated into a story of 
the grand, inevitable, future for the chosen nation. Following closely on the heels of 
the story of essential identity comes nationalism’s appeal to destiny. It was precisely 
the problems connected to the dogma of a nation’s unique purpose that prompted 
Amartya Sen’s concern with what he calls “civilizational partitioning,” that is, the 
tendency from some quarters to essentialize cultures into easily manageable, sup- 
posedly predictable, units. His target is “the odd presumption that the people of the 
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world can be uniquely categorized according to some singular and overarching 
system of partitioning” (Sen 2006: xii. The main target in view is Samuel 
P. Huntington’s The Clash of Civilisations (1996)). The process of identifying the 
supposed “essence” of a unique culture inevitably leads to speculation about that 
culture’s role and purpose on the world’s stage, as well as the assumption that certain 
nations are destined to clash. For Sen, this is less accurate scientific prediction than it 
is self-fulfilling prophecy: “The illusion of destiny, particularly about some singular 
identity or other (and their alleged implications), nurtures violence in the world 
through omissions as well as commissions” (Sen 2006). 

Sen is skeptical about the way national culture is seen, rather arbitrarily, “as the 
central, inexorable, and entirely independent determinant” of a society (Sen 2006). 
Many of the conflicts of the world are sustained through the illusion of a “unique and 
choiceless identity” (Sen 2006). 

Doubtless the essentialist approach is attractive for it appeals to cultural com- 
monsense while invoking the rich imagery of history. Furthermore, the appeal to 
“destiny” appears to have profundity “in a way that an immediate political analysis 
of the “here and now” — seen as ordinary and mundane — would seem to lack” (Sen 
2006). The appeal is hardly confined to academics. It applies of course also to 
common beliefs and patriotic sentiments. Newspapers and politicians often talk of 
their nation’s destiny and its values as opposed to others with little reflection on what 
these values are or how they developed. And yet the reality of the makeup and 
construction of cultural identity is always far more fluid and complex than an 
essentialized version can account for. In other words, this approach is based on an 
“extraordinary descriptive crudeness and historical innocence” (Sen 2006). Cultural 
generalizations are limited and do not provide a good basis for predicting the future. 
“When a hazy perception of culture is combined with fatalism about the dominating 
power of culture, we are, in effect, asked to be imaginary slaves to an illusory force” 
(Sen 2006). 


Divinization 


The theological threads of nationalism are bound together to create that in which we 
live and move and have our being. The speculative apotheosis of national cultures 
has happened and is happening still within the Christianized societies of the west. 
Many of these, of course, are specifically Christian forms of divinization, using 
Christian motifs and concepts, often appropriating incarnational language to 
describe the divine mission of the nation itself. Behind the welter of Christianized 
European nationalist parties and American Christian patriotic movements lies 
Hegel’s Sittlichkeit and his claim that “the wisest of antiquity have therefore declared 
that wisdom and virtue consist in living in accordance with the customs of one’s 
nation” (Hegel 1979 [1807]). 

Hegel’s vision of social morality provides a narrative of identity that effectively 
confers divine legitimacy on the powers that be. If, as Hegel says, the laws of the 
state are the material manifestation of God’s divine design on earth, then God is 
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woven so fundamentally into the fabric of the nation and the historical development 
of human cultures “that it may be legitimately assumed that he must prefer one set of 
people to another, he must, that is, be given to nationalistic fervor’ (Dooley 2000). 
Other nationalisms eschew overtly Christian rhetoric but, by effectively laying claim 
to be the source, meaning, salvation, and destiny of individuals under its aegis, they 
are no less absolutized for all that. 


Kierkegaard’s Critique 


The mix of politics, religion, social morality, group dynamics, individual identity, 
and divinization of the established order that is encompassed by nationalism renders 
Kierkegaard a singularly suitable interlocutor. Kierkegaard’s works comprise a series 
of pseudonymous and eponymous books aimed at reintroducing Christianity into 
Christendom (Kierkegaard 1998 [1850]). His project involved close examinations of 
faith and knowledge, time and history, and crowds and individuals and culminated in 
the scathing polemics now known as the “attack upon Christendom.” 

This critique of cultural Christianity invites dialogue with modern critics of cultural 
nationalism. Kierkegaard can agree with Kateb’s caution concerning group-sustaining 
fictions or with Bonhoeffer’s, Smith’s, and Weber’s (and others”) critical assessment of 
the pseudo-religious nature of nationalism. With Sen, Kierkegaard would be skeptical 
about the way national culture is seen, rather arbitrarily, “as the central, inexorable, and 
entirely independent determinant” of a society (Sen 2006). But Kierkegaard outruns 
these critiques, with a positive account of identity and identity formation that goes 
deeper than the sense of self offered by others. A Kierkegaardian assessment of the 
dangers of nationalistic “group” ideology and identity politics not only anticipates 
critical social theorists; it also incorporates a theological impetus which speaks directly 
to nationalism’s pseudo-religious roots and expressions of Christianized patriotism 
that are alive and well (even especially) in the present age. 

For Kierkegaard, the heart of the problem of post-Christian Christendom is 
that it fails to differentiate between quantitative information and qualitative truth: 
logical assent to collections of data and subscription to the sense of the common 
have become substituted for the demand of an individual choice of trust and love 
when faced with the ever-present — and potentially offensive — person of Christ. 
Authentic Christianity (for Kierkegaard) posits a cataclysmic decision: does the 
individual ground her identity in her membership of a certain civilization, 
abrogating all responsibility to the group, or does she orient herself before the 
Divine as present in the God-Man, with all the ethical and social consequences 
that follow? By contrast, “Christendom” takes its populations, historical matu- 
rity, and accumulation of cultural artifacts as proof of its inherent righteousness. 
It is not being before Christ but membership of the culture and subscription to its 
norms that is required for authentic existence. In other words, Kierkegaard’s 
attack upon Christendom is an attack upon any society that deifies itself — a self- 
deification of the established order that can be more succinctly described as 
“nationalism.” 
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The Social Individual 


Kierkegaard is sometimes dismissed as individualistic bordering on misanthropic. 
However, while it remains appropriate to refer to Kierkegaard’s individualism, he is 
not for that reason atomistic or antisocial. Kierkegaard’s “single individual” is 
inextricably intertwined with his Christological commitments and critiques of Chris- 
tendom. Although he is uninterested in proving such things as the existence of God 
or the doctrine of the incarnation, nevertheless Kierkegaard takes them seriously. 
Kierkegaardian individualism assumes the priority of the divine as the ground and 
source of all being, and it builds from the effect of the incarnation upon human 
existence. As such, Kierkegaardian individualism provides an account of authentic 
identity that rivals commonly accepted sociohistorical models. It cannot be squared 
with a merely socioeconomic materialist view of human identity, and it resists 
attempts to ground identity primarily in a group, class, or nation. It is precisely 
this theological aspect of Kierkegaard that makes him singularly well suited as a 
critic of nationalism. Kierkegaard’s individualism offers a route to healthy interper- 
sonal relationships and an alternative to the idolatrous deification of the nation. 

Kierkegaard’s single individual represents a repudiation of the wisdom of the 
crowd, insofar as the crowd is assumed to have a monopoly over the content and 
means of what a person can know. If a personal creator-God exists, then there is truth 
that lies at the heart of authentic human existence that cannot be accessed via social 
structures and congregations. A personal God relates to other persons; therefore God 
cannot be related to en masse. Man is “a synthesis of the infinite and the finite, of the 
temporal and the eternal” (Kierkegaard 1980 [1849]). Kierkegaard’s claim is that to 
be a human being is to have kinship with the divine, and this kinship — what each 
person shares with the divine — is “the eternal.” 

The radical egalitarianism implicit in Kierkegaard’s anthropology of what it is to 
be a human being again suggests how Kierkegaardian individualism is not antisocial. 
His stress on the equal opportunity open to all persons bypasses absolutizing social 
structures in the service of authentic sociality. True relations between persons can 
only occur when both parties in the relationship are aware of their status as persons, 
rather than units in an amorphous group. If identity is wrapped up entirely within the 
frame of reference provided by the social web, then interpersonal relations can only 
be based on historically contingent factors comprised of like-for-like qualities. In 
short, only the person who shares your set of identity markers is “real” to you. 


Neighborhood Not Nationhood 


Kierkegaard’s individualistic social contribution becomes especially apparent when 
we consider the moral implications of an individual-focused social ethic as worked 
out in Works of Love, an extended reflection on the biblical command to love the 
neighbor. To this end, it is also interested in the persistent existence of the “other” 
(who, of course, is always also an individual “I who is not me”). Who or what 
constitutes the locus of our responsibility? Is it those who share the same social 
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matrix, the social matrix itself, or a “person” whose definition transcends these 
socialized models? In other words, the “who” of who should receive your love is 
affected by the “how” of how you think that person is primarily defined. 

Kierkegaard distinguishes between the love of passionate preference (Elskov) and 
the love of neighbor (Kjerlighed). Passionate preference is the love that is a matter for 
poets, of strong feelings, and that which lends itself to extremes (Kierkegaard 1995 
[1847]). It is the sort of affection for others that is sustained through cultural similarity 
and shared inclinations. Patriotism is a prime example of passionate preference. Set 
against this is neighbor love, a distinctly Christian concept. Neighbor love stresses the 
duty toward others irrespective of shared interests or origins. 

Whereas the trajectory of love based on passionate preference is always toward 
“the one,” the trajectory of neighbor love is always toward “the many” (Kierkegaard 
1995). The one who loves only according to passionate preference must necessarily 
reduce his field of vision — he does not allow his range to extend to the people near 
him but only to people /ike him. Thus, it soon becomes apparent that despite its 
poetic expressions or patriotic sentiment, passionate love is self-love: we desire the 
object of our admiration to the extent that they look like us and sound like us and 
share our qualities. If my best love is for people who look like me and sound like me 
as much as possible, then the ultimate horizon for this love is me. The contrast with 
neighbor love is stark. Love for the neighbor does not seek to make me “one” with 
the neighbor in some abstract “united self.” Love for the neighbor is a relationship 
that respects the distinctions that exist between individuals, without pretending to 
collapse the difference (see Kierkegaard 1995). 

Neighbor love has a further advantage over preferential love in that the identifi- 
cation of the subject to be loved is infinitely simpler. The love of preference (as with 
national/patriotic affiliation) needs to draw up endless distinctions and exclusions, in 
order to attain the purest expression of its passion. Bookshops, libraries, and chapters 
in handbooks may devote much space to the subject of describing national identity 
and cultural allegiance. There is no corresponding space devoted to “neighbor.” This 
is because her identification is not in question. Kierkegaard remarks that when one is 
searching for one’s neighbor, all one needs to do is open the door and go out. 
“The very first person you meet is the neighbour, whom you shall love. . .There is 
not a single person in the whole world who is as surely and as easily recognised as 
the neighbour” (Kierkegaard 1995). 

As individuals, neighbors are real (not abstract), and their reality includes the fact 
that their personhood cannot be defined solely by recourse to an exhaustive inven- 
tory of cultural influences. They are in this sense objectively indefinable precisely 
because they are complex subjects — not simplified units defined primarily by their 
membership to certain groups such as nations or countries. A social life based on 
selfish infatuation for the group is far less stable and useful to members of that 
society than one based on practical regard for others. True sociality cannot be based 
on affection for the compatriot, trumped up, and maintained by self-serving fictions. 
It must be directed instead at the existing subject in the here and now. “Love for 
neighbour does not want to be sung about — it wants to be accomplished” (Kierke- 
gaard 1995). 
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Conclusion 


It is the imaginative and narrative nature of patriotism and nationalism that recom- 
mends a theological critique of these powerful social forces. And they should be 
critiqued. The narrative of national identity is a story that focuses ever more tightly 
on a few core essentials, selecting sentiments and excluding facts that do not fit its 
desired picture of “the people.” In modern societies where many nations inhabit one 
state, these narratives of nationalism lead their proponents inexorably toward isola- 
tion and alienation within the wider group. The story of the good patriot hardly fares 
better, drawing from the same unstable mix of self-selecting history, pseudo- 
religious ideas, and desire to adhere to an overarching destiny. To secularist pro- 
ponents of nationalism and patriotism, we wish to ask: Don’t you see how religious 
this is? And to Christian defenders of nationalism and patriotism, we wish to ask: 
Don’t you see how religious this is? Casting nationalism as a primarily religious 
impulse is not to root it in something inviolable and a historic. Religions too are 
human constructs. Nationalism is not essentially a political movement, a legal 
invention, a natural feature, or a racist doctrine. It has been built from theology, 
and it is with theology that it can best be engaged. Here Kierkegaard is offered as a 
fruitful guide. Not only is he the preeminent critic of deified establishment; he is also 
able to provide a positive, theological route for authentic identity that bypasses 
membership in the nation, country, or group. Against the destabilizing and abstract 
nature of nationalistic fervor, Kierkegaard the individualist offers an account of 
social life inaccessible to the pure patriot in this present age. 
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Concepts of patriotism are constructed around the idea of loyalty to a particular 
country and national identity. Patriotisms extend from the purely emotional, 
rooted in history and upbringing which demand unconditional loyalty to a 
given entity, to the largely rational on which the sense of patriotism depends on 
the characteristics of a specific country. While diversity from a variety of sources 
has long been a characteristic of most contemporary First World democracies, 
large-scale migration is often seen as adding a new layer of diversity and 
threatening long-held concepts of how many countries see themselves. Most 
varieties of patriotism on offer today would appear to offer little to migrants. 
They seem to demand an emotional attachment which is unrealistic to expect 
from people who are living in adopted countries and who probably still have a 
strong attachment to their countries of origin. If a sense of patriotism is consid- 
ered essential for the development of the social unity necessary for liberal 
democracies to function, then patriotism must be conceptualized on a rational 
rather than on an emotive basis. 
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Introduction 


Migration is not a new phenomenon. Since time immemorial people have, in groups 
and more recently individually, moved from place to place (Bacci 2010). Since the 
rise of the nation-state, this movement often, but not always, involves crossing a 
state boundary. Do these movements — across state boundaries or within a given state 
— effect the idea of patriotism? 

The right for citizens to freely move within their own country is considered to be a 
basic human right, as is the right to leave that state and to return to it. Whether 
individuals have, or should have, the right to enter any other particular state, as and 
when they choose, is a quite different matter. While legally the answer is clearly that 
they don’t, the philosophical debate over the idea of a universal right to migrate is 
complex, and a detailed discussion of whether such a right exists, and if it exists is 
absolute or not, is not my focus here, although it will be touched on in what follows 
(Wellman and Cole 2011; Carens 2013). 

Liberal political theory is universalistic and cosmopolitan in its moral outlook; 
our moral obligations, whatever they may be, are owed equally to all. As Thomas 
Pogge puts it: “individual human beings are what ultimately matter; they matter 
equally” (Pogge 1994, p. 89). Patriotism on the other hand is particularistic: it argues 
for “‘a specific loyalty consequent upon citizenship in a particular state. In this sense 
patriotism is always marked out as a particular loyalty” (Vincent 2009, p. 348). 
Nevertheless, many liberal political philosophers have argued that the two perspec- 
tives can and must be reconciled. Patriotism, it is argued, may or may not be a virtue 
in its own right, but it has at least instrumental value. For a modern liberal welfare 
state to function, social cohesion, a shared sense of loyalty to something, a sense of 
national identity if you will, is necessary (Miller 1997). Indeed, Heidi Maibom and I 
have argued elsewhere that patriotism is, when viewed from the perspective of 
Virtue Ethics, a virtue, at least in the case where the state is not “bad” (Maibom 
and Bennett 2009). 

Liberal political philosophy has, however, largely ignored the question of migra- 
tion. As David Miller points out, the topic is not mentioned in classic texts such as 
John Stuart Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government or in Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right. Kant also pays scant attention to the topic. More recently, 
John Rawls’s A Theory of Justice, arguably the most influential text in liberal 
political theory of the last half century, assumes a closed bounded society, as does 
his The Law of Peoples. (Miller 2016: Location 288-318). 

In this chapter, the argument is that migration, whether between states or within a 
given state, raises important issues for the idea of patriotism. Indeed, it can be argued 
that the phenomena of large scale migration of people who differ culturally from the 
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majority of citizens in the places where they ultimately settle challenges the very 
concept of patriotism; patriotism as a practical possibility, if not as a virtue, may, at 
least in many of its versions, not be able to coexist with large scale migration. In this 
respect, large-scale migration is one more source of cultural diversity, not qualita- 
tively different from other sources of such diversity, with which modern states must 
cope. 

The first section of this chapter discusses the phenomena of migration, at the 
international level, and the case of a massive internal migration that resulted in major 
cultural changes in a given country and that challenged that country’s sense of 
national identity. This is followed by a, necessarily brief, sketch of selected concep- 
tions of the concept of patriotism. These range from the uncompromising view that 
patriotism is dependent on one’s upbringing and only has meaning in the context of 
the place of that upbringing. This is the position of Alasdair MacIntyre (1984). At the 
other extreme there is the much less emotive concept of “constitutional patriotism” 
made famous by Jurgen Habermas). The third section attempts to draw some 
conclusions. It argues that, if patriotism is dependent on a sense of national identity, 
and if a robust national identity is considered essential for a cohesive liberal 
democratic society, then large-scale migration of individuals or groups culturally 
different from the receiving country may only be compatible with a conception of 
patriotism that appeals to universal ethical values. Such patriotism, devoid of most if 
not all of the emotional and symbolic content which we usually associate with 
patriotism, does not differ in significant ways from the general requirements of 
good citizenship: be law-abiding, pay your taxes, take an active interest in public 
affairs, participate in the social and cultural life of your country, etc. Nor does the 
challenge it presents to robust patriotism differ from the challenge many states made 
up of differing nationalities have always faced in developing a strong universal sense 
of “we.” 


Migration 


Migrants are not a homogeneous category. Much recent public discussion about 
migration and immigrants focuses on refugees, people fleeing war or famine. 
Refugees though are not examples of the phenomenon of large-scale voluntary 
migration considered here. Legally they are owed certain things by the states in 
which they end up, and often they may not plan or want to remain for an extended 
period in the receiving state. When considering the relationship of migration and 
patriotism, it is not refugees that I have in mind. The discussion pertains rather to 
those who choose to leave their home countries in order to seek a better (or just 
different) life in a new country, and who become permanent residents of the 
receiving country. These are often referred to as economic migrants. Clearly, the 
difference between the different categories is not clear-cut. Is someone who leaves a 
country in which war and violence abound, or in which the economic opportunities 
to provide a minimally decent stand of living don’t exist, really a “voluntary” 
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migrant? The answer to this question is not my concern here. In what follows the 
topic is voluntary migrants, and the issue is what does their permanent presence in a 
new country mean for patriotism. 

On June 23, 2016, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
voted to leave the European Union. It is usually agreed that one of, if not the most 
important, reason people voted to make a leap into the economic unknown — the 
consensus amongst economists was that leaving the European Union would have 
negative consequences for the economy — by ending their relationship with the rest 
of Europe was immigration. They felt that their nation’s sovereignty was not being 
respected; they wanted to regain, as they saw it, control over their borders, control 
over who could enter. Many anti-immigration parties have arisen in the rest of 
Europe too, often focused on the question of immigration from culturally different 
countries. Immigration was also central to the recent populist presidential campaign 
of Donald J. Trump in the United States. David Miller provides, I think, a just 
summary of how immigration is currently viewed in the major immigrant receiving 
countries: 


Generally speaking, members of the public are anxious about the effects of immigration and 
are much more likely to want to reduce the numbers of people coming in than to increase 
them. . .In European societies, large majorities of citizens wish to see levels of immigration 
reduced. ..Opinion in the United States is more evenly divided between supporters and 
opponents. (Miller 2016: Locations 43-53) 


As noted above, migration has always been a prominent feature of human society. 
The development of fixed political boundaries between sovereign states raised many 
of the political issues that are relevant to patriotism as a moral and political category. 
As Catherine Wihtol De Wenden argues, “The fear of the possibility of a more fluid 
world, liberated at least in part, from territoriality and exclusive identities, has 
irrupted in the world of states” (Wihtol de Wenden 2013, p. 15). However, it is not 
just migration across international political boundaries which raises issues of identity 
and patriotism. Internal migrations can also generate many of the same issues. 

In the early days of the nation-state rulers often regarded emigrants, as opposed to 
immigrants, as the relevant problem. A large population was viewed as a source of 
national strength: it provided bodies for armies, production to support military 
adventures, and taxes to pay for everything. Although Europe began exporting 
people to overseas territories soon after, if not before, the voyages of Columbus, 
the level of departures increased around 1800. Bacci argues that this was due both to 
technological changes, which made long distance sea travel possible for larger 
numbers of people, and the opening up of new agricultural land in North and 
South America and Australia (Bacci 2010, p. 62). In the 100 years preceding the 
First World War, the countries of these regions welcomed immigrants, and while 
they were often sharply opposed to non-white immigration, they generally accepted 
all who wanted to come from Europe. Attitudes towards immigrants hardened after 
the War. To the extent immigration was still permitted in the main receiving 
countries, it was limited to whites. In the 1960s, policies began to change, and 
Canada, the United States, and Australia changed their whites only policies and 
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began to admit immigrants, irrespective of their race, religion, or cultural back- 
ground. “Today, with few exceptions, it is regarded as impermissible to select 
migrants...on any grounds other than their possession of relevant qualifications 
and skills...” (Miller 2016: Locations 1985-1991). For various reasons Western 
European countries were no longer the prime exporters of people but rather they too 
became recipients of migrants from countries to their east and south, migrants, 
especially those from the south, who are very different in culture and religion from 
the majority of the receiving country’s citizens. 

Before going further, it is useful to look at the current picture of immigration in 
the various regions of the world. A 2015 report of The United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Population Division highlights the following trends in 
recent international migration trends: 


— In 2015, the number of persons living in a country other than their country of 
birth, was 244 million, an increase of 41% when compared to 2000. 

— Seventy-six million live in Europe, 75 million in Asia, 54 million in North 
America, 21 million in Africa, 9 million in Latin America and the Caribbean, 
and 8 million in Oceania. 

— During the period in question, Asia received 26 million, Europe 20 million, 
Northern America 14 million, Africa 6 million, Latin America and the Caribbean, 
and Oceania 0.2 million. 

— Much of the migration is intraregional: in 2015, 87% of migrants in Africa, 82% 
in Asia, 66% in Latin America, and 53% in Europe came from countries in their 
own region. 

— The situation in Northern America and Oceania is quite different: 98% of 
migrants in Northern America and 87% in Oceania come from other regions of 
the world 


In the rich countries of the global north most discussions of migration and most 
theorizing of patriotism assume, explicitly or implicitly, that most migration, the 
most important migration in any case, is from the poor global south to the rich global 
north. As the figures for interregional migration show this in fact is not true. While 
such migratory flows do represent the largest movement of people, many people, 
usually the poorest of the poor who migrate, move from one poor country to another 
slightly less poor country. It is also true that the recipient countries of these migrants 
are often countries without strong stable states and lack homogeneous national 
identities. Some analysts forecast that this migration, “...developing world migra- 
tion will become even more important” in the future (Economist 2016). While my 
discussion focuses on the effect on patriotism and national identity of migration of 
culturally different people from the poor global south to the rich global north, the 
issue is relevant to in almost all parts of the world. 

The issue for national identity and patriotism is how migrants are perceived in the 
receiving countries, how the immigrants themselves perceive their relationship to 
their adopted countries, and how, if at all, they integrate into the receiving country’s 
culture. This, in turn, usually depends not upon their absolute number but their 
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number relative to the native-born population. A 2013 report from the Organization 
of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD 2016), a club for mainly rich 
nations, shows that the percentage of the foreign born varies greatly amongst rich 
countries: Switzerland 28.3, New Zealand 28.2, Australia 27.6, Canada 20.0, Swe- 
den 16.0, the United States 13.1, and the United Kingdom 12.3. Some of these 
countries are traditionally thought of as “immigrant countries” (Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the United States), but others are not. 

The existence in receiving countries of significant diasporas, able thanks to modern 
technology to remain in close contact with their original countries, is a relatively recent 
phenomena. In the nineteenth and most of the twentieth century, people who left one 
country to live in another often distant country were not able to, nor did they expect to, 
remain in close contact with their home countries. Trips between distant countries 
often required considerable time and were beyond the economic ability of most 
migrants. Contact, if it was maintained at all, was usually limited to irregular exchange 
of letters. Now, it is possible for migrants to maintain close contact with their home 
countries and thus to maintain a strong degree of cultural identification with their 
home countries while limiting their cultural adaptation to their new countries. This 
cultural identification with the originating country may persist beyond the first 
generation of immigrants to the second and third generations. In addition, many 
countries, including most of the major recipient countries, now permit multiple 
citizenships (nomadcapatilist.com 2016). It is no long necessary for migrants to 
terminate legal ties with their home countries even should they choose to actively 
participate in the political life of their new countries: 


Beyond borders and territory, the definition of citizenship has been affected: it has become a 
transnational concept with plural references, with multiple attachments to identity. It is more 
and more related to double nationalities. . the idea of an exclusive loyalty of citizens toward 
a single state with defines rights and duties has become a more complex and mixed reality. 
(De Wenden 2013, pp. 108-109). 


Miller postulates that “the pressure to assimilate to the dominant culture. . .has 
been replaced by social norms that encourage many cultural flowers to bloom and 
that seek to remove barriers to opportunity for members of the minority cultures” 
(Miller 2016: Location 135). Paul Collier argues that the presence of a sizeable 
community of people from their home countries is one of the driving forces, along 
with differences in income levels between countries and the economic costs and 
legal barriers to migration, of levels of migration: 


The third being thing we know is that the costs of migration are greatly eased by the presence 
in the host country of a diaspora from the country of origin. The costs of migration fall as the 
size of the network of immigrants who are already settled increases. So the rate of migration 
is determined by the width of the gap, the level of income in countries of origin, and the size 
of the diaspora. (Collier 2013, p. 38) 


Therefore in the case of migration from the poorer global south to the richer 
global north, because the differences in income between the sending and the 
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receiving countries are likely to remain great, diasporas, Collier argues, will continue 
to grow and will, in turn, encourage further migration: 


The interaction of the income gap and diaspora creates a striking and straightforward 
dynamic: the flow of migration depends upon the gap and the previous stock of migrants. 
As the stock accumulates, the flow increases, so that for a given gap, migration accelerates. 
(Collier 2013, p. 40) 


One could also add demographic trends to the reasons why this will be true. Many 
developed countries, and some not so developed ones, are aging; labor, especially for 
many types of work that citizens of rich countries don’t want to perform, will be 
scarce; salaries will rise; and migration will happen whether the citizens of receiving 
states desire it or not. 

If Collier is right, large and growing diasporas will be relevant for patriotism in 
receiving countries for many years to come. The inhabitants of such diasporas may 
create their own bounded communities, living largely separate lives from the 
mainstream society: “How likely is it that immigrants will form themselves into 
self-contained groups standing apart from the rest of society, and if they do, what are 
the implications for public culture? (Miller 2016: Locations 1324-1329) What 
would this mean for patriotism? Exactly how are immigrants expected to relate to 
their new country? Is it reasonable to expect that they will lose their emotional 
attachment to their home country and become patriotic citizens of their new coun- 
tries? Miller claims that “there is a widely shared assumption that immigrants should 
at least be strongly encouraged to adopt more than a narrowly political identity” 
(Miller 2016: Location 166). But does that mean patriotism? If so what kind of 
patriotism? 

Large migrations of culturally different people, people who don’t share the 
dominant cultural identity of their country, also occur inside existing countries. 
Peru is an example of a country which experienced a massive internal migration to 
its major cities from the interior of the country by people who differed culturally — 
often the migrants were not fluent in Spanish, the major language of Peru — from the 
costal minority that had previously dominated the cultural face of the nation and its 
sense of national identity. Millions of people moved from their villages and farms to 
Lima and, to a lesser degree, to other mainly coastal cities. Jose Matos Mar speaks of 
“two Peru’s”: the official and culturally and politically dominant predominantly 
white or mixed race Peru of the major cities and the “other Peru” of the mountains 
and jungle. The two Peru’s came together “starting with the decade of the 1940s 
when this “Other Peru”. . .discriminated against and poor. . .began to migrate to the 
major cities on the coast because to live in them was the solution to their problems of 
insecurity and poverty, and to achieve modernity, welfare, participation, and citizen- 
ship” (Matos Mar 2012, p. 27). 

In many ways this internal migration raised similar issues to those raised by 
current migration from poor countries to richer countries. The migrants were cultur- 
ally and (at least often perceived to be) racially different; and they were generally 
much poorer than their fellow citizens of the culturally dominant majority. 
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According to Matos Mar, very much the way new foreign immigrants often opt for 
closed culturally familiar diaspora communities, these migrants often lived in similar 
circumstances, “The singularity of the Peruvian process is that the slums created by 
the migrant population in its urban settlement had the seal of an ancient Homeland 
...” (Matos Mar 2012, p. 27). The migrants created diasporas in the major Peruvian 
cities, neighborhoods in which people culturally very different from the dominant 
culture lived together, often continuing to speak their own languages and following 
their own traditional customs, much as many immigrant groups do. Many saw, and 
continue to see, the existence of these cultural differences as a threat to the idea of a 
sense of national identity, a sense of Peruvian identity. Both the previously dominant 
group and the migrant groups may feel themselves to be “Peruvian,” but often they 
don’t mean the same thing by that. According to one commentator: 


In Peru, racism and the colonial order continue to mark daily life despite republican legality 
and the formal consecration of the principle of equal rights ... the feeling of fellowship, 
which leads to respect the other as a person who has the same rights as I, is still very weak. 
Solidarity and fraternity are also attitudes that are not incorporated in the conscience of the 
Peruvians. (Portocarrero 2015, p. 1) 


Patriotism 


Patriotism as the reader will be aware from other chapters in this book is a 
complicated and contested concept. As John Kleinig, Simon Keller, and Igor 
Primoratz write: 


The morality of patriotism is intimately connected with controversies concerning such topics 
as character and motivation, human nature, citizenship and national identity, the role of the 
state, political identity and obligation, and the basic structure of morality. (Kleinig, Keller 
and Primoratz: p. 1) 


The morality of patriotism — whether it is a virtue or a vice; if it is a virtue, is it an 
obligatory virtue or only permissible; etc. — is not the specific focus of this section or 
this chapter. The principle focus is on whether or not the different conceptions of 
patriotism are viable when confronted with the phenomena of migration. The 
purpose here is to briefly sketch various types of patriotism. This categorization 
does not reflect the complexity and sophistication of other typologies of patriotism 
(For a more complex classification of way of patriotisms, see Kleinig et al. 2015, pp. 
6-10.). 

Robert Audi argues that “...patriotism may be used to designate at least three 
different kinds things: a trait of character. . .an emotion. ..and...a position such as 
the view that one owes loyalty to ones country” (Audi 2009, p. 367). These are, 
according to Audi, quite different things: an emotion which refers to the inner 
emotional state of an individual; a character trait as “where we speak of a person 
who is patriotic to the core; and “a position, such as the view that one owes loyalty to 
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one’s country” (Audi 2009, p. 367). But what characteristics must an emotion, a 
position, or a character trait have in order for it to fall under the general concept of 
patriotism. Kleinig, Keller, and Primoratz, who disagree about the nature and value 
of patriotism, agree on “three crucial defining features of patriotism.” First it is “a 
species of love or loyalty and...the object of patriotism — the entity to which the 
patriot’s love and loyalty are directed is a country” (p. 4). Patriotism differs from 
nationalism because “the object of nationalism is not a country but rather a nation —a 
people united by shared ethnic and historical ties” (p. 5). Second, “if you are a 
patriot, then you have a special concern for your own country. ..you favour your 
country over other countries. ..Under the right circumstances, the patriot will do 
things for her country that she would not do for other countries” (p. 5). Third, 
“, patriotism involves, by its nature, identification with your country, and identifi- 
cation of a fairly significant kind. If you are a patriot, then you see your country as 
yours, and you take your relationship with your country to matter” (p. 5). The 
difference that the three authors argue exists between patriotism and nationalism — 
the first being loyalty to a country and the second to an ethnic nation — is not 
necessarily relevant when the issue is migration. It is states which control migratory 
flows. In many cases, these countries, even multicultural immigrant countries, have a 
national identity, and it is this sense of national identity that may be threatened by 
large numbers of migrants from culturally different places, and which fires much of 
the opposition to immigration. Indeed, national identity in one form or another is 
central to most, if not all, conceptions of patriotism. 

Why does a patriot give special consideration to her country? Primoratz argues that 
she might do this because it is HER country period. This approach he calls egocentric 
patriotism. Alternatively, she may do this because she believes that her country is 
special in various good ways which justify her special attachment (Primoratz 2002, p. 
444). For the first approach, no reasons can or will be offered; the second approach 
lends itself to reasonable justification. For the purposes of an analysis of migration and 
patriotism, these are the two broad categories of patriotism that are relevant. 

The first category of patriotism is similar to what David McCabe refers to as “hard 
patriotism” (McCabe 1997, p. 208). It sees patriotism as an unchosen attitude, 
something pre-political. One is born to it; one does not select the object of one’s 
patriotism; it is the object that, metaphorically at least, does the selecting. It is not 
compatible with liberal ideas of impartiality and in fact rejects them out of hand. 
One’s sense of self, one’s sense of identity, is totally dependent on where one was 
raised and learned to feel and think. The second category includes at least elements 
of rationality and rational choice but often still attempts to hold on to the sense of 
belonging and rootedness that hard patriotism claims to bring. Most of these 
patriotisms are dependent upon the concept of national identity and its importance 
for the individual. Some of the versions of patriotism included in this category are 
more rational than others, and some take a substantive sense of national identity as 
something more given than selected than do other versions. Most rational patriotisms 
argue that patriotism is only morally justifiable when the object of that patriotism is 
morally good, or at least capable of being made so, or when the feeling of patriotism 
is useful for achieving other morally good and otherwise unachievable ends. 
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MacIntyre conceptualizes patriotism as an alternative moral position to liberal 
impartiality. Patriotism is exclusive: “Patriotism. ..is defined in terms of a kind of 
loyalty to a particular nation which only those possessing that particular nationality 
can exhibit” (MacIntyre 1984, p. 4). It is not, however, blind to the characteristics of 
the nation: “Patriotism does generally and characteristically involve a peculiar regard 
not just for one’s own nation, but for the particular characteristics and merits and 
achievements of one’s own nation” (p. 4). The merits of the nation are not though 
valued simply because they are merits but because they are the merits of one’s own 
nation. On this view “patriotism requires me to exhibit peculiar devotion to my 
nation and you to yours” (p. 5). MacIntyre argues that outside one’s particular 
“community” (however defined), there is no basis for independent moral beliefs: 
“Tt is in general only within a community that individuals become capable of 
morality, are sustained in their morality and are constituted as moral agents by the 
way in which other people regard them and what is owed to and by them as well as 
by the way in which they regard themselves” (p. 10). He argues that whether one is 
patriotic or not is tested by one’s response if and when certain difficult issues 
between communities arise: disputes over essential resources and differences about 
the right way to live (p. 6). 

There is no external point of view — external to the patriotic morality learned in 
one’s community — which justify supporting the community. It is my community and 
that is that. While he doesn’t explicitly say that patriotism is a virtue, it is clear that 
MacIntyre believes that it is. What isn’t so clear is whether or not it is an obligatory 
virtue or simply a natural feeling that all, or almost all, who are raised in a given 
moral community will feel towards that community: “He believes that our under- 
standing of morality is itself so deeply entwined with our relationship to a particular 
community that” we are simply unable to detach ourself from it and take an impartial 
view on its beliefs and practices (Nathanson 1989, p. 547). Our community consti- 
tutes who we are. However, as Stephen Nathanson argues there is no necessary 
connection between MaclIntyre’s argument as to the source of our moral values and 
patriotism directed towards a particular political unit or country: 


Even if his communitarian conception of morality were correct and even if the process of 
moral development insured that group loyalty would emerge as a central virtue, no conclu- 
sion would follow about the importance of patriotism. The group to which our primary 
loyalty would be owed would be the group from which we had obtained our moral 
understanding. This need not be the community as a whole or any political unit, however. 
It could be one’s family, one’s town, one’s religion. The nation need not be the source of 
morality or the primary beneficiary of our loyalty. (Nathanson 1989, p. 549) 


This type of rooted patriotism offers little that is likely to generate patriotic 
feelings or emotions in migrants. It is likely to be alienating and is incompatible 
with societies which host large number of foreign born residents (or other sources of 
cultural diversity). Indeed, many migrants may indeed have feelings of patriotism of 
this nature, not to their adopted countries but rather to their countries of origin. 

Once we leave the realm of “hard patriotism,” most theories of patriotism rely on 
the idea of the value of national identity for the achievement of important ends, the 
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argument that patriotism is an “associative” or “special duty” (Moore 2009), or some 
mixture of these. Authors such as Stephen Macedo, Kleinig, Miller, and Habermas, 
although they would undoubtedly object to my putting them into the same category, 
are examples of authors that argue that patriotism can be detached from the emo- 
tional “my country right or wrong” approach and justified on reasonable and rational 
grounds. These grounds are many and varied, and I cannot reprise them in any detail 
here, but they include such things as the particular virtues of a given state, the value 
of a stable political structure for achieving the good life, the importance of a strong 
national identity, a strong sense of patriotism, for the efficient functioning of a 
modern welfare state (seen as a valuable end in itself), etc. 

Macedo, for example, offers “a conditional defence of patriotism. . .a just patri- 
otism” (Macedo 2011, p. 413). Political communities, he argues, “. . .serve important 
moral purposes. It is only via participation in political communities that we can 
effectively fulfill our natural duties to promote just institutions that protect our own 
and others’ equal basic interests over time” (Macedo 2011, p. 415). His patriotism is 
totally dependent on the virtues of the targeted political community: 


A political community is worthy of (conditional) support and allegiance only if we (its 
members) can see it not only as ours but also as succeeding over time in progressively 
realizing a system of morally decent collective self-rule that answers to critical standards of 
legitimacy. (Macedo 2011, pp. 415-416) 


In effect Macedo takes patriotic feelings towards one’s own political community 
as a given: people just naturally identify with their community. His purpose is to 
limit the damage such natural instincts, natural identification with one’s state, can 
cause. Patriotism is, he says, “always dangerous” (Macedo 2011, p. 413). 

Kleinig’s position is a mixture of the idea that patriotism is an associative or 
special duty and the importance of national identity. He sees patriotism as “. . loyalty 
linked to a specific patria — a country...[it is]...a form of loyalty” (p. 20). The 
country is not to be confounded with either its state or its government but should be 
conceived “...in more holistic terms, generally as comprising a land, a terrain, a 
people, a culture, a history, a collective self-understanding, and a network of social 
institutions framed and bound together by the distinctive juridical structure of a 
governing order” (p. 21). The loyalty that a patriot feels towards her country is, must 
be, particular: “. . .the idea of loyalty which. . constitutes the virtue in patriotism. . .is 
the virtue that we cultivate to enable us to stick with the objects of associative 
relations that we have come to value for their own sake (as mine or our), especially 
when it may not appear personally advantageous to persevere with their demands or 
expectations of us” (p. 21). He allows little individual choice in the object — the 
particular country — of one’s patriotism: “Although we may have some choice about 
whether to be patriotic. . patriotism is usually inculcated, and we often have limited 
choices about the object of our patriotism” (p. 23). For him a well-functioning state 
is essential for human flourishing in that it makes possible the many associative 
relationships that give meaning to our lives: “Apart from distinctively individual 
goals, we will belong to diverse, valued, and intersecting associative relations” (p. 25). 
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These many and valued relations are “. . .practically manageable only if there is some 
form of morally responsive social order, one that both provides for the coordination 
and support of such involvements. . .” (p. 26). That social order is in the modern world 
the state: “. . .states bind together, moderate, imprint themselves on, and help to secure 
the people, land, terrain, culture, history, and network of social institutions that 
comprise a country” (p. 26). Patriotism is a particularized loyalty to the distinctive 
form of life made possible by this state, this country (p. 26). 

What are the features that are (or should be) included in the object to which 
loyalty is felt and owed? “We should probably think in terms of a mostly shared 
commitment to basic institutions. ..a mostly shared primary language, a symboli- 
cally recounted history, widely shared social rituals, a distinctive territory, and 
beyond that a large number of characteristics. ..some of which will engage some 
citizens more than others but that are nevertheless held together by structural bonds 
and institutional and cultural overlaps” (p. 27). He specifically states that the 
patriotic loyalty he is discussing relates especially to the native-born (p. 28). Mixing 
instrumental and intrinsic justifications Kleinig concludes that our need for “...a 
large variety of associative involvements. ..[and]...their effective coordination, 
support, and oversight, then we have the basic ingredients for some sort of instru- 
mental argument in favor of support for a civic order or country.” This collection of 
associational relations must be “. . .held together as some sort of unity — that is, as a 
broadly conceived way of life embedded within and sustained by a distinctively 
characterizable country” and thus we will (should) see it “...not simply as instru- 
mentally valuable but also as integral to our identity and therefore intrinsically 
valuable” (p. 33). 

Miller is an example of a theorist who regards a sense of a shared national identity 
as essential for justice in modern liberal social democratic societies. He too sees 
citizens as being bound to their community by the “idea of associative obligations — 
obligations that we have simply in virtue of the relationships in which we stand to 
other people...” (Miller 2016: Location 505) These relationships give meaning to 
our lives and give rise to special duties. While such associative duties are often 
thought to relate to direct personal relationships, relationships between those who 
know each other and frequently interact, Miller also argues that they apply to the 
relationship that exists among citizens. “First, the members are involved in an 
inclusive scheme of cooperation. ..an economic system that produces goods and 
service, and ancillary systems that insure people against various risks...” (Miller 
2016: Location 516) “Second, members relate to one another as citizens, participat- 
ing in an elaborate political/legal scheme that. . .requires them to obey a multitude of 
laws, but. . .gives them an array of legal rights. . .” (Miller 2016: Location 521) And 
finally “*...they also relate to one another as fellow nationals, people who share a 
broadly similar set of cultural values and a sense of belonging to a particular 
place.” (Miller 2016: Location 524) 

This type of association is intrinsically valuable because “. . .it enables. . .people 
to coexist on terms of justice. ..to ensure that the benefits and burdens of economic 
cooperation are fairly distributed...” (Miller 2016: Locations 526-532) It also 
allows people, citizens, to influence in however small a way, the general direction 
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of their polity. Miller sees these collectively created and shared benefits as creating 
“associative obligations: to respect existing laws and policies, while engaging 
actively through voting and in other ways to change them when they are less than 
just..[these are]. . obligations of reciprocity: each member owes his fellow citizens 
the duty of maintaining justice between them...” (Miller 2016: Location 537). 

But is a shared sense of national identity a necessary part of the mix? Miller sees a 
sense of national identity as both being an important part of individual identity and as 
fundamentally different from other elements which comprise personal identity. The 
national community is “a community (1) constituted by shared belief and mutual 
commitment, (2) extended in history, (3) active in character, (4) connected to a 
particular territory, and (5) marked off from other communities by its distinct public 
culture serve to distinguish nationality from other collective sources of personal 
identity” (Miller 1997, p. 27). His view is that a shared sense of national identity — 
patriotism if you will —is essential for the functioning of a modern social democracy. 
“With national identity comes a kind of solidarity that is lacking if one looks just at 
economic and political relationships. People feel emotionally attached to one another 
because they share this identity” (Miller 2016: Location 542). Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, “...national identity attaches the community to a particular homeland...” 
(Miller 2016: Location. 547) It “...can explain why they (citizens of a given 
country) belong together and why they should exercise their citizenship in this 
particular place” (Miller 2016: Location. 553). 

Miller, unlike Kleinig, explicitly considers the implications of the large scale 
immigration of people who do not, at least at first, share the national identity of the 
receiving country. He worries about the negative impact that cultural diversity 
brought about by immigration can result in a reduction in the level of social trust 
necessary for the functioning of a complex modern social democracy, and that this 
will inhibit the sense of national solidarity necessary to support a level of redistri- 
bution necessary for justice. This is especially a problem where large diasporas 
permit immigrants and their children to live largely separate lives from the larger 
political community. Simply having a society which is politically integrated, which 
itself would be problematic in a situation in which large unassimilated diasporas live 
large separate lives, may not be sufficient. Countries which admit large numbers of 
culturally different immigrants need to have “...a debate about national identity 
itself and the extent to which this needs to include cultural as opposed to more 
political elements” (Miller 2016: Location 2832). Cultural integration is important 
and desirable because “...it allows immigrants to identify with that society more 
fully and to adopt its national identity as their own” (Miller 2016: Location 2815). 

Habermas, on the other hand, argues that in today’s world of supranational 
political organizations such as the European Union, of large scale immigration of 
culturally different people, and the existence of multinational states such as Canada, 
Spain, etc., that the idea of the thick sense of national identity, argued for by theorists 
such as Miller is neither empirically feasible or morally desirable. He recognizes that 
the traditional nation-state has been important for the development of democratic 
legitimacy: “Regarded as the institutionalized capacity for democratic self-determi- 
nation, the political integration of citizens into a large-scale society counts among the 
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undisputed historical achievements of the nation-state...” (Habermas 2001, p. 71) 
However “.. .the problems arising from immigration and pluralization of life forms 
pose a real challenge for nation-states in the classical mold” (Habermas 2001, p. 73). 
Instead of a deep culturally based patriotism, he argues for what he calls “constitu- 
tional patriotism.” His arguments are rich, complicated, and relatively well-known. 

In summary, as Omid A. Payrow Shabani writes: “In a post-national society the 
loyalty of the citizens of a democratic state to law replaces the traditional bonds of 
belonging, fostering a sense of solidarity and political unity, which he [Habermas] 
calls constitutional patriotism” (Shabani 2003, p. 152). Habermas does not, however, 
want to give up the sense of attachment to a particular country. As Frank I. 
Michelman puts it, “Habermasian constitutional patriots feel devotion to their 
country just because they perceive their country’s concrete ethical character to be 
such as to make possible the credible pursuit in practice of a certain regulative idea” 
(Michelman 2001, pp. 254-255). This approach has both moral and empirical 
implications for what should or can be expected from immigrants. Here Habermas 
differentiates between cultural and political integration. He argues that to demand the 
type of cultural assimilation that Miller looks for, at least in the first generation of 
immigrants, is both impractical and morally suspect. The most that can be expected 
is “...assent to the principles of the constitution within the scope of interpretation 
eens’ at a particular time by the ethical-political self-understanding of the 
citizens and the political culture of the country...”. This “identity of the political 
community, which nothing, including immigration, is permitted to encroach upon, 
since that identity is founded on the constitutional principles anchored in the political 
culture and not on the basic ethical orientations of the cultural form of life predom- 
inant in that country. . .all that needs to be expected of immigrants is the willingness 
to enter into the political culture of their new homeland” (Habermas 2000, p. 229). 
Unlike Miller’s community, which stretches backwards and forwards in time, is 
culturally specific, and is attached to a specific territory, in Habermas’s sense of 
patriotism “...What allows the fostering of constitutional patriotism. ..is the pro- 
motion of the procedures of public deliberation through which free and equal 
citizens come to recognize one another as compatriots with their differences intact, 
bonding together by way of exercising their participatory and communicative rights 
in a joined effort.” (Shabani 2003, p. 155). 

The versions of patriotism discussed above represent only a small selection of 
those on offer. They have been selected as broadly representative of how patriotism 
approaches the issue of belonging, the degree of attachment to a specific state that is 
or should be desirable. In the next section, I will attempt to draw together my 
discussion of migration in the modern world and contemporary philosophical posi- 
tions on patriotism. 


Conclusions 


Migration means, as the Aga Khan has argued, that “the ‘Other’ is no longer a distant 
someone whom we encounter primarily in the pages of a magazine, or on a video 
screen, or an exotic holiday trip. The ‘Other’ increasingly is someone who appears in 
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what we think of as our ‘our space’ — or even ‘in our face’” (The Aga Khan The 
Globe and Mail Metro (Ontario Edition), Canada September 24, 2016 F8). From the 
perspective of the migrant, it means living in a society where beliefs and customs 
may be quite different from those with which he or she grew up. It means living in a 
place where there may very well be a sense of national identity with which the 
migrant does not or cannot identify. 

But is this confrontation with “the Other” that arises from immigration all that 
new and different? Cultural and religious differences similar to those created by 
migration, so feared by many, and which are, by some, considered to be a problem 
for a sense of patriotism and a sense of national identity, have always existed in most 
of the developed and less developed worlds. Many states are multinational — Canada, 
Belgium, Spain, Great Britain, etc. — and many others — the United States, Australia, 
France, etc. — have long had important numbers of first and second generation 
immigrants living within their borders. Aboriginal people have long, always, been 
present in many countries. The migrants, who so overwhelmed Peruvian coastal 
cities after the World War II had, being descendants of the original inhabitants, 
always lived in Peru. It is true that new technologies make it easier for immigrants to 
remain in touch with, and perhaps loyal to, their home countries, but the main change 
is that differences which were previously suppressed and/or ignored are now visible 
and assertive. If the differences created by immigration are incompatible with certain 
ideas of patriotism and national identity, then the problem is not caused by immi- 
gration but rather by the incompatibility of these ideas with modern culturally 
diverse communities. 

As a general rule states control and regulate migration. It is the government of a 
state that makes the decisions about who can and who cannot legally enter. Most 
countries, if not all, have some sense of national identity, and, as I discussed above, it 
is often this sense of national identity to which patriotism appeals. In democratic 
states, citizens must share at least a minimal sense of a “We” if they are to function. 
Even Habermas’s rational patriotism relies on “...a procedural, consensus, which 
must be embedded in the context of a historically specific political culture through a 
kind of constitutional patriotism” (Habermas 1994, p. 270). 

There are cases where large numbers of culturally different people migrate within 
a given country. Legally such migrants are citizens of the same country before and 
after their migration. However, many of the same issues can arise. Such migrants 
may not feel a sense of patriotism to the official culture of their country; and other 
citizens of the country may have a hard time accepting these migrants as part of 
“their” country. Both groups may very well feel a sense of patriotism towards the 
country in which they both reside, but the object of that sense of loyalty while legally 
the same entity may in fact be emotionally different for each group. In many ways, 
this is no different from multinational countries in which culturally different groups 
of people live in relatively separate areas of a given political entity, are subject to the 
laws prevailing in the political entity, but don’t necessarily share a common feeling 
of patriotism. Such groups may be patriotic, but what they consider to be patriotism 
may in fact just be a nationalistic affection for their particular ethnic group rather 
than for their country as a whole. There is no common “we” or “us” and the insiders 
of one group may well be the archetype of the outsider to the other group. 
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In order to make sense of what the modern phenomenon of migration means for 
the different conceptions of patriotism, we need to uncover the answers they give to 
two broad questions: 


1. What reasons does a migrant, or anyone else for that matter, have for being a 
patriot? 

2. Which, if any, of the conceptions of patriotism discussed above are such that a 
migrant can reasonably be expected to develop a sense of patriotism towards his 
or her adopted homeland? 


The openness of liberal democracies to different cultural practices and lifestyles 
seems to argue that immigrants are not really required to leave behind their old 
national attachments and adopt a robust sense of patriotic loyalty to their adopted 
countries. However, Miller notes certain other developments “that make the position 
of immigrants. ..more difficult. ..the importance that is now attached to the idea of 
national citizenship. People mostly identify themselves politically with national 
communities that stretch backward and forward over the generations. . .”(Miller 
2016: Location 153). This in turn explicitly raises the question of: 

“...how far the new citizen must go in identifying with her adopted state. . .the 
nature of the required identification. Should it be narrowly political, in the sense of 
acknowledging the authority of a body of rules and principles, such as those 
embodied in the state’s constitution? Or does it require a fuller type of identifica- 
tion...recognizing and embracing national symbols, speaking the national 
language. ..” etc. (Miller 2016: Location168—173). 

In other words, does it require that immigrants develop a strong sense of patri- 
otism and national identity such as advocated by Kleinig, Miller, and others? Or is it 
sufficient for them to fulfill the requirements of good citizenship? 

At the most basic level, patriotism is about an attachment to a bounded political 
entity, while migration is a phenomena which calls into question the relevance of 
those boundaries. Philosophers and others have proposed several reasons why a 
citizen of a country should have a moral obligation to develop, to the best of his or 
her ability, a sense of patriotism, however defined. If one accepts the hard patriotism 
of MacIntyre, the answer seems obvious: one owes ones very sense of self to the 
particular community in which one has grown up and developed his or her moral 
perspective. What reasons might be offered to others, who did not grow up in the 
dominant cultural community? 

Primoratz offers several reasons (Primoratz 2002, pp. 446-455; Kleinig et al. 
2015, pp. 76-94). Below I briefly discuss the most relevant to the issue of migration. 
The first is what he calls “Ordinary Belief,” that is, it just is a moral duty (Primoratz 
2002, p. 446). While one can see why this might be, is, a common belief of many 
citizens of nation-states, the application of the idea to migrants is more problematic. 
Migrants after all usually grew up and developed their moral sense in one country 
but now live in a second country. To which country do they owe their prime loyalty? 
A similar question can be asked to minorities in multinational states or to many 
indigenous groups. Most migrants probably feel that they can fulfill their patriotic 
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duties as citizens, however defined, to both countries, but it is quite possible that it is 
the country in which they grew up that still commands their emotional loyalty. 

A second motivating reason for a sense of patriotism is gratitude. A citizen should 
feel, and some perhaps do feel, gratitude towards her country because “We owe our 
country our life, our education, our language, and, in the most fortunate cases, our 
liberty” (Primoratz 2002, p. 447). Immigrants may not owe their adopted country 
their education or their language but they might very well owe it their liberty and, in 
extreme cases, their lives. Gratitude though is usually felt to be something owed to 
individuals, not to institutions. This would seem to be less so for immigrants than for 
native-born citizens. I am not sure to what extent someone born in a rich country 
feels that she owes that country any gratitude. After all, she didn’t ask to be born 
there, and while she might feel very lucky to have had the opportunities and 
advantages that birth in a wealthy democratic country brings, gratitude is usually 
something we feel for our parents, or for individuals who have helped us in specific 
ways. On the other hand, migrants might feel a sense of gratitude for the country 
which, as the world currently is, didn’t have to (at least legally), but did, offer them 
opportunities that they wouldn’t have had in their counties of origin. Whether or not 
they should feel that way, in the sense of having a moral duty to do so, or in the sense 
that such a sentiment of institutional gratitude is particularly meritorious, they may in 
fact do so and this may serve to found a certain sense of gratitude to their adopted 
country as an institution. Or they might feel gratitude towards the political party in 
power when they were granted the right to permanent residence in their adopted 
country. It was, and is, widely believed that many immigrants to Canada developed a 
sense of loyalty and gratitude towards the Liberal Party of Canada which was widely 
seen as favoring high levels of immigration, which made the changes to immigration 
law that permitted, indeed encouraged, immigration from Third World countries, and 
which was in power when many of them first arrived. 

A third reason for an immigrant to develop a sense of patriotic loyalty to the 
adopted country is because he or she is now part of an ongoing political project, one 
that goes backwards and forwards in time, and while the immigrant may not have been 
part of the political project in the past, he or she is now. As discussed above, this is 
Miller’s position. Macedo too argues that political communities “...are worthy of 
support and allegiance when they approximate in practice the values that political 
communities ought to pursue” but such a community “...is worthy of (conditional) 
support. . .only if we (its members) can see it not only as ours but also as succeeding 
over time in progressively realizing a system of morally decent collective self-rule. . .” 
(Macedo 2011, p. 415). And it does seem logical that if one is going to live in a given 
political society, work there, have one’s children there, benefit from the various 
services and benefits that the state provides, then one has a duty to support, to the 
extent one can, the political structure that makes these things possible. But why does 
that mean anything more than simply being a good citizen? Are citizens, and in 
particular immigrant citizens, likely to feel that the community is “ours”? 

This brings us the issues of identity and national identity. Miller and Kleinig argue 
for the importance of national identity as a component of patriotism. Other philos- 
ophers, such as Charles Taylor, argue for the importance of a collective identity in 
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the life of an individual. It is such an identity that allows us to “define ourselves” 
(Taylor 1992, p. 32). The idea that a collective identity is important, indeed essential, 
for the individual is controversial and beyond the scope of this chapter. However, as 
with MaclIntyre’s version of patriotism, there is nothing in Taylor’s argument that 
necessarily relates this collective identity to a specific country. This leaves the 
importance of national identity stressed by Miller: it is essential to the sense of a 
collective project which is necessary to support the modern democratic state. The 
problem is though that it is very possible, indeed probable, that most first generation 
immigrants at least, will never feel the needed sense of collective identity. They may 
not speak well the national language, they may continue to remain in constant 
contact with their home countries, and they may associate mainly with people who 
do share their collective identity. In this they are not very different from existing 
national minorities, or indigenous peoples, or the migrants that flocked to Peru’s 
coastal cities. Most of the views on patriotism sketched above are unlikely to find 
fertile ground in any such group. Habermas’s Constitutional Patriotism is perhaps an 
exception, but even he argues that the acceptance of a certain common political 
culture is required in the modern state. Given that we can’t look into individuals’ 
minds (or hearts if you prefer) to see whether or not they subscribe to a strong or 
weak sense of national identity, we can only judge based on actions. 


Summary and Future Directions 


Patriotism as currently theorized does not, with the possible exception of Constitu- 
tional Patriotism, deal well with difference. It postulates a sense of attachment and 
belonging to a country which, for many citizens, may simply not be there. In this 
migration does not represent a change in the kind of problem faced in today’s 
globalized world. While in some countries — Sweden comes to mind — the significant 
cultural diversity brought about by immigration may be new, for most receiving 
countries it simply adds another layer to the diversity already present. If a strong 
sense of patriotism is morally desirable or functionally important, then migration 
must be suppressed or immigrants selected for cultural compatibility and quickly 
absorbed into the national melting pot, national minorities must separate to form 
their own national states which, in most cases, would contain their own national 
minorities, and indigenous groups must leave their traditional cultures behind. If 
these options are not acceptable, then the bond that creates a “we” and an “us” must 
be conceptualized along more rational and inclusive way than that now on offer from 
most concepts of patriotism. 
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Abstract 


“Patriotism” involves a sense of belonging to and efficacy in a particular country. 
Civil, political, social, and cultural rights and responsibilities are part of belong- 
ing, of being recognized as a legal member of society and deserving beneficiary 
of its various resources. But how is this belonging to be demonstrated? Loyalty to 
a set of constitutional principles has been one measure of belonging and of 
patriotism — civic nationalism. Another, long recessive in liberal societies has 
been ethno-cultural belonging. The tensions between the two have long marked 
American and German immigration, integration, and social welfare policies. 
Those tensions are examined here. 
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Constitutional Patriotism 


Is constitutional patriotism a basis for a politics of solidarity and redistribution? May 
more particularistic historical and cultural principles be added to the abstract and 
formal-legal demands of constitutionalism without fundamentally undermining it? 
As we know, the political left, more than once, has sought to speak for “the nation” 
as a concrete historical entity while, at the same time, holding fast to universalist, 
constitutionalist principles. Indeed, it has been argued that the left’s most successful 
moments — from the French Revolution to the interwar popular fronts, to Chinese 
and Vietnamese communism — have been at those times when nation and class, the 
unique and the universal, the concrete and the abstract have been ostensibly joined. 
And, of course, the left in postwar Germany has lived with a very difficult relation- 
ship to its particular history and nation, as is apparent in the 1948 Grundgesetz, as 
well as in many of the Habermasian formulations of constitutional patriotism with 
which we have become familiar. Aside from dramatic moments and instances such 
as revolutions, liberation wars, or recovery from total military defeat, “patriotism” 
has been a term in retreat for several generations. It is too deeply associated with 
popular mobilization or extreme situations to be an everyday status or demand. 
Insofar as some measure of “patriotism” might be useful for enhancing social 
solidarity and building a redistributive welfare state — a “nation fit for heroes” — 
some post-militaristic, post-exclusionary conception of “patriotism” has been 
needed. “Constitutional patriotism” has filled that bill. Loyalty to a set of mostly 
abstract liberal values is, or ought to be, accessible to all. Since they are based on 
reason, or at least arrived at through rational deliberative discourse, constitutions 
offer a broad and capacious basis for loyalty and living together. In a sense, 
constitutional patriotism represents a set of willfully adhered to values, a contract 
as it were that creates a community. And since the ability to reason and communicate 
is or is presumed to be universal, there is no reason for any willing participant to be 
excluded. As attractive as this vision is, the problems and perils it has faced, visible 
from the start, have been exacerbated since the end of the Cold War and especially 
since the neoliberal economic crisis of 2008 and the “refugee crisis” of 2015. 

If, however, “constitutional patriotism” is to mean something more than or 
different from, say, civic nationalism, and if Verfassungspatriotismus, as it is 
known in German, is to signify more than just the specific and transient legal- 
political life of the liberal-socialist phase of the Bonn Republic, it must offer 
something beyond mere resonance with one or more distinct nation-state histories 
(Miiller 2006). It must somehow both accommodate and integrate them. It must be a 
universal or at least potentially universal conception, and it needs to be able to 
compete for legitimacy and effectiveness with alternative rallying points, especially 
those based on relatively fixed ethnocultural understandings. 

To begin with, solidarities and collective identities, no matter how constructed, 
simply have not gone away. The atom-like individual of pure liberal theory has never 
existed, and most solidarities are not voluntarily contracted but ascribed or internalized. 
Identities are not unitary in any event. Nearly every individual is the carrier of multiple 
social relations and bearer of multiple identities. Political entrepreneurs and others are in 
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the business of emphasizing certain identities at the expense of others, class, race, 
gender, sexual identity vying with nation and religion, for example. We have to ask 
what or which solidarity it is that might, legitimately, dare to demand the sacrifice of 
some individual and/or most competing collective identities. Christendom, the Volk, 
subjects of His Majesty, the proletariat, the polis, France, people of color, /e peuple, the 
Constitution, the West are, today, not all equally appealing organizing principles, though 
each of them has been successful in the past. 

It may be argued that the very notion of a collective identity based on and reinforcing 
solidarity is itself a fraud, the fruit of successful power and governance claims by self- 
interested or hegemonic power blocs. “We, the People,” a cultural community exercising 
self-government and generating patriotism through popular sovereignty, simply may not 
exist. Though associated with elements of the political right, the claim has also come 
from segments of the cosmopolitan left — namely, that there is no such thing as society, 
only individuals (or, for the left, classes) who (sometimes) choose to subject themselves 
to a nexus of contracts that regulate but do not frame their lives. (See von Humboldt 
(1792), for the modern version of the classical view that human social interdependency 
and solidarity, facilitated by a state, were prerequisites for Enéfaltung (self-fulfillment). 
See also Rawls (1971), restating this view.) Not much fellow feeling or solidarity or 
willingness to sacrifice may be expected from mere cohabitation for individual instru- 
mental purposes, even if that cohabitation takes place under shared constitutional and 
legal rules. Constitutional patriotism wants a basis for solidarity as well as adherence. 

Transnational ties, for example, cut across the vertical solidarity of the nation- 
state and weaken state-society relations. Rights, whether achieved by ascription or 
through conquest, like the assumption of duties, require some measure of fraternité, 
belonging, fellow feeling. Rights are related to belonging. Certainly each ascending 
step in the staircase of rights laid out in T. H. Marshall’s classic formulation 
(Marshall 1950) — civil rights to political rights to social rights — assumes a greater 
measure of solidarity than the step below. Thus, civil rights may be granted even by 
an undemocratic and unrepresentative sovereign to citizens and subjects alike; 
political rights mostly presume some measure of self-governance as well as mem- 
bership; and social rights, in addition, a willingness to be the keeper of others as a 
matter of shared minimum expectation. Is constitutional patriotism adequate to this 
task? Can shared loyalty to constitutional principles and values support social 
transfers? 

The record suggests that some sense of historical community and shared destiny or of 
citizenship 1s a prerequisite for social rights. These cannot be awarded simply as a matter 
of rule or constitutional mandate. Those who value social justice must have a historically 
and geographically defined place for its exercise. This sentiment can be designated, in 
the Mazzinian tradition, as “patriotism” or as that of the “cosmopolitan patriot” or, in an 
older vocabulary, even as an “internationalist.” Affection, loyalty, history, literature, 
language, traditions, and so forth — these are the passions of a proper patriotism. The 
imaginary national identification actually may be a continuously constructed, contested, 
negotiated, and historically contingent, path-dependent project. Though none of these 
things contradict the values of constitutional patriotism, they are less volitional and 
sometimes not at all a matter of choice. 
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“Popular front” strategies — that is, those seeking to combine liberal and socialist 
forces and precepts — have attempted to capture national community sentiment on 
behalf of an agenda combining social justice, class, and national interests. In the case 
of the USA, for example, Paul Robeson conveyed a sense of this amalgam in his 
immensely successful popular front ballad The House I Live In, a song that defined 
commonality and shaped it around both abstract constitutional principles and 
concrete historical and cultural experiences: 


What is America to me? 

A name, a map, a flag I see, 

A certain word, “Democracy.” 
The words of old Abe Lincoln, 
of Jefferson and Paine 

of Washington and Douglass 
and the tasks that still remain. 
[.-.] 

The house I live in, 

My neighbors white and black, 
The people who just came here 
and from generations back. 
[...] 

A house that we call “freedom,” 
the home of liberty, 

But especially the people, 


That’s America to me. (Robeson 1947) 


Here we seen an effort to place specific cultural and historical flesh on a 
framework of norms. Such a position has also been restated by Alexander 
Aleinikoff in the spirit of John Stuart Mill: “The idea of belonging is [...] 
intergenerational. One is a citizen of an ongoing historical project that looks back 
to the settlement of the continent, the creation of the nation, and seminal events in the 
past. No matter when their ancestors arrived [. . .] Americans can claim the Founding 
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Fathers as their own without a sense of irony” (Aleinikoff 2002). Indeed, one way to 
understand “Constitutional patriotism” is as the sum of “proper patriotism” + 
“common sympathies” + Founding Fathers. Lincoln, for one, in his first inaugural 
address, famously called upon his fellow citizens’ “mystic chords of memory” to 
undergird and strengthen their fragile constitutional patriotism (President Abraham 
Lincoln, Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861). 

Robeson’s words point clearly to a regime of universal (and necessarily revisable) 
principles specified by a particular political community through democratic pro- 
cedures, one that has a history and that newcomers can and should join and shape. 
They join a work-in-progress, if not one that is arbitrarily or indeterminately contest- 
able. When Robeson beckons listeners to join at “Gettysburg and Concord, where 
Freedom’s fight began,” he echoes the nation-forming principle that newcomers “too 
were at Mt. Sinai.” The particular culture and tradition that makes “our” constitution 
ours must be constructed on a foundation of equal liberal rights for all (i.e., liberty), 
democracy, and a capacious sense of identity. Together these make and are made by 
“the people,” which is to say, a contingent community of memory and experience 
united also — if not only — by shared attachment to a body of principles. In this view, 
national identity becomes a mutable product of collective self-identification. 

A nation, as Ernest Renan observed more than a century ago, is a “daily 
plebiscite” in which values and consent and “the desire to live together” are 
repeatedly adopted or rejected. However, as Renan also observed, today’s nation 
“is the culmination of a long past of endeavors, sacrifice, and devotion” that go 
beyond any shared political principles or constitutional patriotism to create an 
inherited cultural identity (Renan 1990. See also Yack (1996, p. 198). Yack under- 
scores that, alongside the ethnic-nation myth of inherited cultural identity, there is a 
civic nation myth suggesting that “national identity is nothing but your choice: you 
are the political principles you share with other like-minded individuals.” Rather, 
“the contingent inheritance of distinctive experiences and cultural memories that is 
an inseparable part” of every national identity is central. This inherited cultural 
identity of “endeavors, sacrifice, and devotion” is also, for Renan at least, the history 
of struggles for sovereignty and for popular self-determination. Another way to view 
the tensions between the Habermasian and a more embedded conception of “‘con- 
stitutional patriotism” was revealed in an extensive exchange between Habermas and 
then Pope Benedict in 2006. The liberality of the liberal, constitutional regime may 
be nourished by an undiscussed value consensus, one that is pre-political and goes 
beyond fairness to locally produced sets of values and visions of justice. Normative 
justifications are needed for loyalty and legitimacy. Hence, where Habermas insisted 
that legal regimes “can be legitimated only in a self-referential manner, that is on the 
basis of legal procedures born of democratic procedures,” he was also compelled to 
concede that constitutional patriotism requires citizen solidarity and that “the cog- 
nitive process on its own does not suffice”; rather “an abstract solidarity, mediated by 
the law, arises among citizens only when the principles of justice have penetrated 
more deeply into the complex of ethical orientations in a given culture” (Habermas 
and Ratzinger 2010; Habermas 2010, pp. 18, 21). 
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We might usefully view the modern nation and its citizens as the products of four 
actual or metaphorical centuries and of the concerns that characterized each: first, the 
construction of order and security within a territory; next, the search for a viable 
contract of consent among those present within a territory; third, the assertion of 
popular sovereignty and self-rule in politics and economics by those within the 
territory; and, finally and most recently, the struggle between the imperatives of 
liberty and those of governance. It is as a product of the particular forms these 
experiences take that the patriotic citizen emerges. This citizen would experience a 
sense of social and national solidarity, “the feeling of belonging together’ and 
“having critical things in common” (Weber) with a bounded group identified as 


66. ” 


we. 


Civic Identity, Civil Rights 


Who is the citizen — the resident of “the house I live in” — one of the we, the 
commonality made of the plurality transcending particularity, as Robeson could have 
put it? The collective and legally recognized identity of the “citizen” is and always 
has been unstable and contested. Still, as Max Weber noted, citizenship is a 
constructed position defining status, one that interacts with and mitigates other 
positions, such as those involving class and power. This is why elites, with consid- 
erable force at their disposal, generally attempt to weaken citizenship status, and why 
subversive forces interested in organizing and acting on the basis of class often 
consider citizenship a false consciousness, a (mere) bourgeois-nationalist patriotism 
turned against class interest. (In Europe and America, this sentiment peaked around 
World War I, and conflicts over what to do split and destroyed international social- 
ism. The union sacrée and the Burgfrieden and their flagwaving repressive analogue 
in the USA worked in this way, and “internationalism” has not been more than a 
slogan since then.) 

Citizenship, active social membership, and solidarity generate rights, and these 
rights often provide the basis for an assortment of claims. Not so long ago it seemed 
uncontroversial that the demand for equal citizenship, for political equality under a 
constitution, would turn into a demand for a different kind of society altogether. Such 
claims are raised in a common public realm and profess to be for the collective good. 
For citizenship to work, subidentities or community identities must remain periph- 
eral or, at least, amenable to overarching ideologies, such as constitutional patriot- 
ism, that can encompass all of the citizenry. The recent weakness of egalitarian 
ideologies and parties owes at least something to the rejection of common and equal 
citizenship. 

Democracy, as a form of life based on active consent and participation, has 
receded while citizenship is distributed on the basis of passive criteria of belonging, 
territorially or ethnically. For the most part, this decline in the civic republican was 
for several decades accompanied by a decline in the ethnonational. The civic faded 
into the civil while the distinction between citizen and alien faded in a way redolent 
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of the decline of estate, rank, and order. Instead, everyone emphatically has rights, and 
individuals and groups compete on the basis of them. A hollowing out of citizenship 
paralleled the more global consciousness of the years following the Cold War. In turn, 
however, a renewed emphasis on “who belongs” emerged after the global refugee crisis 
and the widespread rise of right-wing ethno-populism after 2015. 

The outcome of the American liberal legal transformation since the civil rights 
era of the 1960s has been, above all, the creation of a rights culture, one which is 
overwhelmingly universalist and individualist. This marks a substantial departure 
from the jurisprudence of the Depression, the New Deal, and war years, which was, 
for the most part, more collectivist and national. A similar, though later, story may 
also be told of Germany and other countries. 

Human rights and state sovereignty claims may come into conflict with each 
other; however, it is important to remember that the latter may also be a vehicle for 
the former. This relationship has been difficult since the revolutionary Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and Citizen of 1789. Why would the universal rights of man 
require the particularism of citizenship? As Hannah Arendt explained it, “abstract” 
human beings existed “nowhere.” Hence, “The whole question of human rights [. . .] 
was quickly and inextricably blended with the question of national emancipation; 
only the emancipated sovereignty of the people, of one’s own people, seems to be 
able to insure them” (Arendt 1951). 

A cosmopolitan world society of rational individuals cannot exist in anything like 
a democratic world of mass participation. Even at their most ambitious, post-World 
War II hopes for the United Nations and world government were predicated on 
democratic national polities, federating as units, in order to establish international 
governance. National communities seem necessary to support those very rights and 
freedoms promised to all in the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen and 
similar documents. Today, most nation-states, in fact, justify their legitimacy on the 
basis of universalist human rights principles mediated through their particular 
histories and institutions. As Seyla Benhabib has observed, “The tension between 
the universalistic scope of the principles that legitimize the social contract of the 
modern nation, and the claim of this nation to define itself as a closed community, 
plays itself out in the history of the reforms and revolutions of the last two centuries” 
(Benhabib 1999). 

One risk in this, of course, is that nation-states may equate the citizen with the 
member of the historical or ethnic nation, thereby collapsing a worthy political and 
legal category into an inegalitarian schema of first-class and second-class semi- 
citizens sorted by nationality or ethnicity. Here Arendt’s experience as a refugee, 
someone made stateless on account of her ethnicity, led her not to turn against states 
and toward human rights internationalism but, rather, to insist that states be civic 
polities with citizenship based on legal criteria. Indeed, all those born into a 
territorial state had the human right to citizenship in it. 

Universalism and constitutionalism would thus temper the demos. This position 
found its way into the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, article 15 of which 
proclaims that everyone has a right to a nationality, something not otherwise to be 
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taken for granted (Universal Declaration of Human Rights, art. 15, General Assem- 
bly Res. 217A (IID, U.N. GAOR 3d Sess., U.N. Doc. A/810 (December 10, 1948)). 
The development of an international human rights regime has been pushed forward 
and earned praise from many quarters; nonetheless, ordinary citizens, who might 
have some voice in a democratic nation-state, are here unrepresented and may 
rightfully complain of a legitimation deficit. 

How closed are the “closed” communities Benhabib refers to, and how, poten- 
tially, do abstract principles such as civic nationalism or constitutional patriotism 
facilitate entry and coherence? In the view of many, the USA is characterized by a 
“thin” equal protection model of citizenship involving mostly negative rights. Civil 
rights and physical and social mobility are almost all that autonomous individuals 
need. Legal equality is about due process and equal protection for persons. The 
antidiscrimination model of equal protection is hegemonic and makes group rights 
problematic; at the same time, it also impedes the elaboration of social rights to 
education, housing, and so on. The American immigration regime, in turn, “pays 
little attention to the thin fabric of social and political rights that US citizenship 
entails” and, instead, tries to “create many jobs and keep them relatively open to 
international labour” (see Heller 2001). 

Thus, the American system is — or at least prior to the Trump administration’s efforts 
at a dramatic reversal, was — about large numbers of immigrants; large numbers of 
available jobs; the easy adjustment between types of status and visa permissions; the 
easy transition to citizenship through naturalization and immediate jus soli birthright 
citizenship; poor border control; overburdened administrative apparatuses; negligible 
deportation rates; paltry social benefits; and minimal benefit from obtaining citizenship. 
Following labor market and other evolving trends in contemporary capitalism, the 
American immigration regime has moved toward a targeted mercantilism, focusing, in 
particular, in “hourglass” fashion, on needs at the top and at the very bottom of the skills 
universe. Integration and concomitant feelings such as patriotism are thus facilitated at 
the top and rendered less relevant at the bottom. And where “legality” (documented 
status) was for a long time a key marker, Left and Right alike have decentered this 
consideration, albeit for opposite reasons, the Left to express sympathy for the undoc- 
umented downtrodden and the Right to stress utility. 

By contrast, German citizenship, like (Jewish) Israeli citizenship, is perceived as 
“thick,” with sharper exclusions and greater and more explicit social rights and 
duties. Until very recently, Germany’s entry regime, in turn, was marked by strong 
border and internal administrative apparatuses, little likelihood of adjustment 
between and among categories of visa permissions, an exceedingly low naturaliza- 
tion rate, no jus soli birthright citizenship (a policy mitigated after 2000), highly 
regulated labor markets, a strong system of available social welfare benefits, and a 
high salience extended to citizenship. (Heller argues that membership came to mean 
more in Europe because: population was denser; effective bureaucracies already 
existed; external threats required a standing military; states had to compete for 
loyalty from populations whose identities had been fluid or local for a long time; 
mercantilist and imperial traditions has established interventionist government; and 
political rights were slow in developing. (Heller, Change and Convergence, p. 214.) 
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Where US citizenship is putatively constitutional and consensual, Germany, like 
Israel, has privileged ethnocultural identity and national belonging within formal 
democracy. (For interpretations of “ethnic democracy” in Israel, see Smooha 1990; 
Peled 1992.) Indeed, in the Israeli case, Jewish nationality was historically essential 
for legal entry into the country, and service in its military the chief method for 
entrance into its welfare system. In contrast, American citizenship is a lesser marker, 
though easy to obtain; German and Israeli a greater, although more difficult marker 
to acquire. 

Eroded in numerous ways, from above and from below, the salience of citizenship 
seems to be declining, even in Germany, where the process of becoming a citizen by 
birth or naturalization is now much easier. The force of citizenship is giving way, in 
the worried view of many nationalists, to the free market, on the one hand, and to 
group recognition and calls for ethnic and religious group rights and concomitant 
parochialism, on the other. “McWorld” confronts “Jihad” as material global integra- 
tion confronts ethnic and cultural fragmentation (see Barber 1995). We have been 
reminded that there are many things for which people will die or kill, the nation-state 
being only one and hardly the worst. The continued growth in human migration 
under conditions of a weak state will accelerate or exacerbate these tendencies, both 
benign and ghastly. We might worry, therefore, less about the construction of the 
nation and more about citizens’ democratic control over the state, a control that itself 
requires a measure of solidarity to achieve. Whether constitutional patriotism can 
offer an adequate counterweight to centrifugal tendencies of this sort is far from 
certain. Certainly the broad populist rebellion against “globalism” that has swept 
much of Europe, North America, and beyond and reinforced narrow, largely ethnic 
conceptions of belonging suggests that the force of we-ness has not surrendered to 
the global or cosmopolitan. 


Germany: From Rights to Citizenship 


Jus sanguinis has stood at the center of German nationality (Staatsangehdrigkeit) 
and citizenship (Biirgerschaft). But it would be a mistake to conclude that only 
ethnonationalism drives the German sense of belonging. Through the middle of the 
nineteenth century, German identities were state-centered. Indeed, since most Ger- 
man areas were overpopulated, rulers were content to shed emigrants. On the other 
hand, the Prussian Emancipation Edict of 1812 granted Jews citizenship without 
regard to ethnicity, and, earlier still, Prussia had welcomed French Huguenots and 
Salzburg Protestants. Political loyalty rather than ethnic affinity drove this phase of 
state building. As Hegel’s 1821 Philosophy of Right made clear, the state was the 
culmination of the “ethical life”; concepts of nation or folk were not up to such a 
task, and forget the demos. And so it was that the 1842 Prussian Untertanengesetz 
(Law on Subjects of the State) came to reflect this view, a pre-constitutional state- 
based vision of belonging. 

It was in 1848, however, at the Paulskirche in Frankfurt that this began to change. 
Up to the middle of that year the goal of a united and/or liberal Germany included 
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multinational Austria. The kleindeutsch solution — ethnic and spatial homogeneity — 
only triumphed among the democrats and “small German” radicals in response to 
their abandonment and defeat by the forces of aristocracy and empire. The North 
German Confederation and then, after 1870, the German Empire adopted the 
territory-based rule of citizenship. It was only after the rightward turn of the German 
conservatives, trying to catch up with right-wing populism after 1895, that “blood” 
became a key concept in German citizenship (see Pulzer 1964). In this atmosphere, 
the 1913 Reichs- und Staatsangeh6rigkeitsgesetz finally went fully ethnic and the 
popular equation of Germany and blood took hold. 

Nationality as a “national bond” between the German Empire and Germans living 
abroad was confirmed and was not dissolved even when the period of residence 
abroad was long-term. To ensure state control, at all times, over the naturalization of 
immigrant workers, the principle of family, ethnic descent was reasserted against 
territorialism, with the law confirming a basic ethnocultural notion of citizenship as a 
national community of descent (Gosewinkel 2001). 

The loss of German territories and populations after 1919 (and 1945) made 
revision of the 1913 principles difficult since revision would have meant renouncing 
rather large territorial claims and accepting substantial population losses. Efforts by 
Social Democrats and others during the Weimar Republic to reintroduce jus soli 
principles into citizenship law failed, in part, because efforts to democratize the 
country generally were stymied by the forces of rightwing reaction (Baade 2001). 
Friedrich Meinecke’s widely propagated postwar view of Germans bound together 
by culture was as partial and distorted as his prewar view that Germans were 
constituted by blood and tribe (see Meinecke 1970). 

After 1945, with the country both divided and flooded with refugees from 
territories no longer under its control, the 1913 principles were reinstated with 
only the Nazi exclusion and racial expulsion principles stripped away. In addition, 
of course, the Grundgesetz of 1949 required Bonn to look after the interests of both 
halves of the country — the “two German states” view emerging only very late in the 
game. Implicitly, it was West Germany’s responsibility under its Constitution to 
gather in Germans living in territories formerly belonging to German states as well as 
members of the German diaspora in the Soviet Union and elsewhere. In fact, 14 
million German refugees and migrants came to West Germany under this principle. 

As a result, and despite the rapid growth of the foreigner population, both guest 
worker and EU, until 2000 a child acquired German citizenship only by descent from 
a German parent. Naturalization was contemplated in the law, but as a rarity: with 
10 years’ problem-free residence in the country, a foreigner could apply for a 
discretionary (i.e., not of right) grant of naturalization. Renunciation of other loyal- 
ties was essential, but more importantly, applicants had to show a “turn to 
Germanness” (Hinwendung zum Deutschtum), including language proficiency and 
declared constitutional loyalty. (Most of the data here is drawn from: Policy and Law 
Concerning Foreigners in Germany, Bundesministerium des Innern 2000.) A mutual 
lack of interest led to an average of only 15,000 naturalizations annually between 
1974 and 1984. With the reduction of “administrative discretion” in 1984, the 
number climbed to 35,000 in 1985, and by 1997 it had reached 80,000, so that, by 
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2000, over one million people had naturalized as German in the Bundesrepublik. 
Still, contrary to expectations, there has been no rush among those eligible to 
naturalize — a combination of felt “otherness” by immigrant families even after 
years of life in Germany and the general availability of social safety net benefits to 
non-citizen residents have acted as deterrents. 

While German citizenship law evolved only slowly from its ethnic premises, 
there developed, in parallel, a theory of abstract, universalist popular sovereignty 
that came to be identified with “constitutional patriotism.” Especially after the post- 
1968 reforms — and not withstanding such moments of regression as the 1972 Anti- 
Radicalism Decree (Radikalenerlass), the Professional Disqualification Policy 
(Berufsverbote), and the like, the integument of West German society, generally, 
became civic, voluntary, nonbiological, and a matter of communicative reciprocity. 
In the heyday of the Bonn Republic, roughly 1968-90, constitutional patriotism 
made of national belonging a form of rational attachment compatible with liberal 
commitments to individual rights as well as with social commitments to equality. 
The Constitution remains, in Germany at least, a liberal democratic and social 
democratic commitment, and, therefore, German constitutional patriotism goes 
beyond civic nationalism (for a representative discussion, see Kommers 2006). 

Verfassungspatriotismus reached its apogee in Germany in the years just before 
and just after unification. Sometime in the 1990s, however, it came to appear 
ahistorical, proceduralist, formalistic, and cold. The civic, it turned out, is necessary 
but not sufficient. Habermas, for one, concluded as much, and, as noted above, he 
tried to show that even constitutionalism can become more substantive, embedded, 
thicker, and communitarian exclusionary. (Habermas elaborated on the concept of 
constitutional patriotism over a number of years; see Habermas 1996. By the end of 
the 1990s, Habermas had become aware that even constitutional procedural princi- 
ples required some historical, cultural embeddedness. See Habermas 1998.) And 
even civic national identities are culturally inherited artifacts, developing as they 
pass from generation to generation. Like historically embedded cultures, they belong 
to some people but must be learned by others, even if only through a process of 
“naturalization” or Einbiirgerung, the effectiveness of which we might be able to 
test. Civic national identities are simply not as contractual as constitutional and 
procedural agreements may be. 

The shortcomings of constitutional patriotism as a social integument were 
obscured by the economic strength of the German welfare state and by its treatment 
of the state’s denizens; the limits have since been laid bare in the course of 
immigration reform. Millions came from abroad to work in the Germany of the 
economic miracle. By the time recruitment was stopped in 1973, there were four 
million foreigners in West Germany. Family unification and formation could be 
made difficult but not stopped, so the numbers continued to grow. And life without 
citizenship was not life without any rights or without solidarities. In 2000, there were 
approximately 7.5 million foreigners living in Germany or nearly 10% of the 
population — of these nearly 1.5 million, or 20%, were born in Germany. In fact, 
one-third of all foreigners have been in Germany for over 20 years; 40% for over 
15 years, and half for over 10 years. About 30% of foreigners are Turkish (3.8% of 
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the German population being of Turkish descent), 15% former Yugoslav, and 24% 
EU, with a third of that being Italian. In 2016, 20% of the German population had 
other than a German passport, somewhat over one third from elsewhere in the EU. 
The ratios and percentages have remained steady since the turn of the millennium 
with the “refugee crisis” of 2015 not altering the aggregate figures. What the refugee 
crisis did do was test the depth of popular unease, especially in the former East, with 
non-European, non-Christian migrants. The very act of posing the question, “Does 
Islam Belong to Germany?” reinforces the ethnocultural substratum of civic nation- 
alism and suggests that German “patriotism” is simply not open to all who might 
wish to join the nation and adhere to its constitutional values (Abraham 2017, 2019). 
The years long campaign to transform a “lead culture” (Leitkultur) into a “main- 
stream culture” has suffered a distinct setback. 

Still, long-term foreign residents, or denizens, have enjoyed the same labor- 
market regulations and preferences as Germans and the same social benefits, as 
well (Faist 1995). Given a much higher density of unionized workers than in the 
USA, for example, and a more centralized bargaining regime, as well as tougher 
government enforcement of labor standards, the disparities between domestic and 
foreign workers, while real, are less than those in the USA. Indirect wages for 
noncitizens are high by American standards, just as they are for native workers. 
Benefits are uniformly available, including child benefits, health insurance, school 
and job-education allotments, long vacations, pensions, and so forth. Shopkeepers 
and other petit bourgeois and business people are eligible for and protected by the 
same programs as the security-obsessed Kleinbiirgertum. As to civil and political 
rights, the picture resembles that of the USA: on nonimmigration issues, foreigners 
enjoy the same civil liberties as Germans; with rare exceptions non-EU foreigners 
may not vote or occupy upper-level civil service or political offices. Foreigners from 
EU countries may not be discriminated against and enjoy the social benefits of the 
country in which they reside (which has led to occasional complaints of “welfare 
tourism”). 

With security of residence, moderate family-unification rights, social rights, civil 
liberties, and a high standard of living, why take the extra step of becoming German? 
Why risk losing benefits and rights in your country of origin — as is often the case — in 
order to become part of a people who seem ambivalent about having you? For one thing, 
Germany is now home to many, and the new Nationality Act finally recognizes that: 


Children born in Germany to foreigners living here permanently are to be given the chance to 
grow up in Germany as German nationals from the outset. [...] The acquisition of nation- 
ality marks the beginning of social integration. If children born in Germany go to nursery 
school here and receive all their schooling and vocational training in a German environment 
and already grow up in the awareness of being Germans with all the rights and obligations 
this entails, they will develop important bonds and feelings of identification with Germany 
and the German way of life. 


Moreover, an amended Foreigners Act (§ 85) now allows for naturalization after 
8 years, subject only to a sufficient command of the German language and acknowl- 
edgment of the Basic Law (Gesetz zur Neuregelung des Auslanderrechts, July 9, 1990, 
BGBL. I, at 1354, 1356, §85 (last amended 2004)). This amendment may have marked 
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the high tide of constitutional patriotism as far as immigrants were concerned since it 
posited that pledging loyalty to the constitution put one on the path to social integration 
as well. Responding most likely to the rise of the populist and nativist Alteranativ ftir 
Deutschland after 2015, recent administrative modifications all tend in the direction of 
greater integration pressure, pressure that extends beyond Verfassungspatriotismus. 

What has thus been striking, particularly in the last several years, is the emphasis 
on foreigners “integrating,” something both sides ostensibly must want. Less clear is 
whether foreigners are being invited to join an ongoing German project, as it 
currently exists, or to join Germans in charting a future course for themselves as 
seemingly equal partners in something new — the difference is important. Neverthe- 
less, an emerging consensus situates “nationhood in distinctively nonethnic terms 
revolving around social norms” so that nonethnic criteria at least complement 
descent. (Updates on the integration debate can be found at http://www. 
einbuergern.de.) 

The German Basic Law, the font of constitutional patriotism, anticipates and 
facilitates a strong welfare state. (The ways in which this is true and in which a more 
communitarian society with a greater sense of solidarity is mandated cannot be 
addressed here. See Currie 1986; Abraham 1996.) Social minima and social con- 
sumption require social consensus and solidarity. The distributive logic is one of 
closure, not of market-style openness. Citizens and resident foreigners must be 
inside the same closed system. The welfare state “seeks to take care of its own’; it 
is “a kind of safe house in which to shelter its members from the outside world” that 
they may be immune to competitive disadvantages and capital flight (Freeman 
1986). The segmentation of labor markets must be avoided. 

In the face of an eroding welfare state, it becomes more important to integrate so- 
called foreigners fully into the solidarity of the social life. Failure to integrate at this 
point is an invitation to reaction, among both natives and foreigners. (Ibid, pp. 61 f. 
Freeman puts it this way: “reduce the power of organized labor by dividing the 
working class into national and immigrant camps, by easing tight labor market[s] 
[...] and by provoking a resurgence of right-wing and nativist political movements. 
[...] By making racially diverse societies [. . .] migration has complicated social and 
political cleavages [and] helped shift the ideological center of European politics to 
the right.”’) It is unclear whether “constitutional patriotism” is up to that task. A much 
more individualized, neoliberal “thinner” society may be in a better position to 
pursue integration around civic-constitutional and cultural principles than the 
“thicker” social vision that was also a part of constitutional patriotism in its heyday. 
(Abraham 2019) This understanding very interestingly has led the German left away 
from multiculturalism and toward “mainstreaming.” (For a clear hint of this integra- 
tionist turn, see Focus Migration (2002). By 2007, “integration” had moved to the 
center of the immigration docket. A house to live in, a more capacious one seemed to 
be developing. The “refugee crisis” of 2015 and rapid rise of the right-wing populist 
Alternativ fiir Deutschland that followed upon it short-circuited that process. Con- 
stitutional patriotism may remain at the heart of the European project for those 
Germans who remain committed to it. But it remains unclear whether such a 
commitment continues to command a real majority in Germany or has been 
displaced by a renewed ethnic conception of belonging, one that limits who is 
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even capable of German patriotism. The career of the concept of “constitutional 
patriotism” may or may not outlive the ability of immigrant receiving societies to 
live by its strictures. 
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Abstract 


This chapter deals with decoding the representation of patriotism in Israeli 
celebrity culture. Whereas in the past, the art scene — and the artists themselves 
— were agents of production and distribution of national patriotism, in recent years 
we have witnessed the entering of additional actors into the patriotic arena — the 
celebrities. 

As a tule, celebrity culture draws on popular culture, until gradually 
establishing an independent sphere within the field of popular culture. Current 
research has exposed media practices that frame the celebration of patriotism 
in Jewish Israeli society: (a) the first order of practicing patriotism — visibility; 
(b) the second order of practicing patriotism — confession; (c) the third order of 
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practicing patriotism — gratitude; and (d) the fourth order of practicing patriotism 
— mission. Those four orders of celebrating patriotism mobilize a social force of 
civic obligation, while strengthening the Gordian knot binding media, celebrities 
with their consumers, and fans. 


Keywords 


Patriotism - Fine art - Popular art - Celebrity culture - Confession - Gratitude 


Introduction 


Traditionally, Jewish Israeli society has celebrated profound patriotic feelings 
through nationwide ceremonies and semi-military patriotic rituals and events. 
Hanukkah, for instance, a Jewish holiday commemorating the rededication of the 
Second Temple in Jerusalem at the time of the Maccabean Revolt against the Seleucid 
Empire, has become a patriotic celebration (Klein 1979), which emphasizes heroism 
and active self-defense (Furman 1999). Another example of a top-to-bottom national 
celebration of patriotism is the military parade. Between 1948 and 1968, annual 
military parades were held in the framework of Israel’s Independence Day celebra- 
tions. They were highly formalized performances, prestigious political rituals, and 
impressive spectacles of Israeli patriotic culture (Azaryahu 1999). An additional 
illustration of semi-military patriotic rituals and events were the 1978 celebrations 
of the State of Israel’s thirtieth anniversary, including a sound and light show at 
Masada (an ancient fortification in which toward the end of the First Jewish-Roman 
War, a Roman siege ended with the mass suicide of 960 Jews) followed a decade later 
by a special concert of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra at Masada (Zerubavel 1995). 
Thus, one might say that the expression of heartfelt patriotic feelings in Jewish Israeli 
society constitutes a dialectical process between two seemingly contradictory forces: 
the culture of death and the culture of life. By blurring the borders between life and 
death, the private self-sacrifice receives public meaning and national life (Hever 
1999). Yet, in recent years, Jewish Israeli society has tended more and more toward 
celebrating and externalizing patriotic feelings in much more varied, bottom-up, 
ways. Among these are artists and celebrities that exhibit, whether in actions or 
in words, their love of their country or — alternatively — become themselves symbolic 
representations of local patriotism. 


Fine Art and Patriotism 


In 1761 Thomas Abbt published his theory of aesthetic patriotism as laid out in his 
manuscript On Dying for the Fatherland (Piirimae 2009). Abbt analyzed “beauty” as 
a central principle of human “empirical psychology,” while arguing that patriotism 
in modern monarchies could be grounded in an aesthetic passion of enthusiasm 
generated through sensuous vents of great virtue. The painting of a king fighting for 
his country on the battlefield could inspire his subjects to follow his example and 
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fulfill their patriotic duty. Furthermore, Abbt was adamant that patriotism based on 
aesthetic foundations should be supported and stabilized by a pervasive patriotic 
culture of remembrance and emulation of dead heroes through the fine arts, as well as 
by a system of meritocratic honor within the army. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that a major motive for the founding in 1769 
of the Royal Academy of Arts was to establish the cultural vitality of Britain, to 
reinforce the military at a time when “patriotism and self-interest walked hand in 
hand” (Cannon 2005, p. 1088). However, Britain’s fine arts institutions were not the 
only examples of militaristic patriotic art. In the eighteenth century, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts encouraged artists to produce portraits of famous citizens and 
paintings of naval battles, so that visitors “could buy engravings of these images to 
demonstrate their patriotism and their support for American- manufactured goods” 
(Piggush 2011, p. 739). In Japan, a top-to-bottom connection characterized milita- 
ristic-patriotic interaction as well. In the course of the World War II, for instance, 
most artists were obliged to cooperate with the military through the Japan Art 
Patriotic Society and the Japan Arts and Crafts Control Association, both controlled 
by the government. One of the expressions of such control was reflected in the fact 
that “with few exceptions, almost all artists who cooperated with the military never 
suffered harsh criticism” (Kajiya 2015, p. 22). 

Namely, there is a thin line separating art, patriotism, and propaganda portrayed 
by artists who are required to deal with such challenging situations. Consequently, 
one of the most established American sculptors, e.g., being familiar with political 
tensions and well versed in the arts of negotiation and compromise, struggled 
to avoid overt anti-war themes while at the same time satisfying their desire to rise 
above “patriotic propaganda” when creating World War I memorials. The result, 
with a few significant exceptions, proved to be rather tame. Rather than perpetuating 
explicit critiques of war and the motherland, artists expressed pacifist ideals or 
transcended the brutal reality of war by focusing on spiritual themes. They relied 
on ambiguity while demonstrating sympathy with those who had suffered the 
cruelties of war (Wingate 2012). 

The discussion regarding fine art and patriotism also reflects the ongoing dispute 
surrounding patriotism and high versus low art. An interesting illustration of such a 
contrast is the debate surrounding the German conductor Karl Muck’s reluctance to 
conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra in playing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
during World War I. Muck assumed that patriotic works resided on a cultural plane 
quite distinct from — and, by implication, lower than — the realm of high culture. 
Indeed, scholars have tended to position overtly patriotic works firmly on the lower 
registers of cultural hierarchies. 


Popular Art, Popular Culture, and Patriotism 


It is not surprising, then, that parallel to patriotic expressions in the field of fine art 
lie those to be found in popular art and culture. Throughout World War I, American’s 
film producers, as well as cinema managers, operated within the boundaries of 
“practical patriotism” (DeBauche 1997). The term “practical patriotism” is derived 
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from an advertisement for The Bar Sinister, New York, 3 June 1917, sec. X. 
The manager of a Broadway theater in New York City offered his audiences a 
Liberty Bond worth 50 US dollars in a sweepstakes. The ad describes this manager’s 
expression of “practical patriotism,” urging theater owners across the country to 
follow his lead. “One bond given away daily in each of America’s 16,000 picture 
theaters would place $5,000,000 a week in Uncle Sam’s pocket and give strength to 
his mighty blows” (DeBauche 1997, p. 211). 

A similar trend was found in many other countries, including Russia, which 
fostered a wide range of popular cultural events redolent with patriotism (Jahn 
1995). Seeking to rebuild the Russian film industry after its post-Soviet collapse, 
for instance, inspired directors and producers revived nationalistic/patriotic senti- 
ments by applying techniques inspired by Hollywood to themes drawn from Russian 
history. Unsettled by the government’s move toward market capitalism, Russians 
gladly embraced these historical blockbusters, packing American-style multiplexes 
that spread across the country (Norris 2012). 

Another aspect of the strong bonds between popular art, popular culture, 
and patriotism can be found within the sphere of popular music. The aesthetic and 
political dimensions of “punk” flourishing within a framework of ethnic references 
and patriotic associations might shed some light on these dialectical ties. Abertzale, 
the Basque punk movement, contributed to the growing popularity of punk and 
helped consolidate it as a rebellious Basque youth movement. By “situating punk 
within a system of ethnic identifications and patriotic commitments, the abertzale 
movement exercised a great influence over punk discourse and the message of the 
music” (Lahusen 1993, p. 273). A few years later, and thousands of miles away, 
in November 1999, over 100 million of Michael Jackson’s American fans bought 
tickets to his performances, which “combined country music with stadium rock and 
sentimentality with patriotism” (Connell and Gibson 2003, p. 254). 

A further expression of the link between popular art, patriotism, and consumption 
involves the partisan nature of music and musicians in Kenya. When Kenya gained its 
independence in 1963, the Mau Mau’s choral songs became celebrations of resistance. 
During his presidency, Daniel arap Moi sponsored state choirs in an attempt to foster 
communal identity and the sense of a common goal with resistance songs praising and 
celebrating his government. The late 1970s witnessed the recording of a large body of 
songs praising Moi that formed a new genre called “patriotic song.” However, as 
resistance to Moi’s government increased throughout the 1980s, “patriotic songs 
decreased in popularity, and musicians who had performed them were criticized as 
sycophants and traitors of the people” (Allen 2004, p. 10). Moreover, it appears that 
officialdom in postcolonial Kenya has endeavored to saturate public space with its 
own version of patriotism. Nonetheless, “in the economic and political context of 
contemporary Kenya, some musicians defend their right to economic gain in response 
to accusations of sycophancy” (Mutonya 2004, p. 20). 

The difficulty of maintaining the delicate balance between art and popular culture 
and artists’ patriotic and economic struggles became apparent in Thailand in the 
1970s, when Thai artists came to depend for their income and prestige on the 
patriotism of the nouveau riche. This dependence developed to the point where in 
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the 1970s, Thai modern art had less and less to say about the society around it, but 
was swept up by a burgeoning consumer culture that was increasingly influenced by 
the international media (Teh 2012). 

Thus, when examining the role of popular art and popular culture in expressing 
and reflecting notions of patriotism, we discover that art and politics share similar 
interests of power and convention, even if their motivations are different. On top of 
that, when economic power is brought to bear on the production, dissemination, or 
reception of art, things get even more complicated (Barber 2011). 


Celebrity Culture and Patriotism 


Due to its links with politics and finance, popular culture appears to be an integral 
component of the society from which it emerges and develops. Once again, the 
World War I and II present an opportunity to better understand the expression of 
fears and anxieties and the patriotism embedded in popular culture in general and 
in celebrity culture in particular. 

During World War I, the film industry and its newly emerging celebrities took a 
central role in promoting patriotism. “Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pickford, alongside 
her second husband Douglas Fairbanks, actively campaigned for citizens to purchase 
Liberty Bonds to fund the war’ (Sternheimer 2011, p. 37). Later on, during the World 
War II, celebrity culture made the transition from promoting the fantasy of massive 
wealth to one of shared sacrifice: “Fan magazines become sites of patriotism: printing 
the lyrics of the national anthem. . . picturing stars in uniform and entertaining troops, 
and advice on coping with a loved one overseas” (Ibid., pp. 110-111). 

More recently, expressions of the fears and anxieties resulting from the 9/11 
attacks made their appearance in mainstream and celebrity culture. At that period, a 
large segment of popular culture, including movies, newscasts, songs, and celebri- 
ties, was imbued with the sentiments prevalent in society. Within the context of 
celebrating blind patriotic compliance and fear of threats (whether internal or 
external), popular culture developed a discourse that at times served as a repressive 
force at the service of mainstream xenophobic ideologies (Lugo-Lugo 2012). Be that 
as it may, it is important to note that the seemingly “natural” role of governments as 
representatives of patriotism is not necessarily what it seems. Indeed, until patriotism 
became a government-dominated affair in the twentieth century, public cultural 
disputes raged over who had the authority to speak for the nation. Only when 
governments joined forces with right-wing organizations and vigilante groups, 
a racially exclusive, conformist, militaristic patriotism finally triumphed, albeit 
temporarily, over more progressive, egalitarian views (O’Leary 1999). Returning 
to the aftermath of the attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon, one 
could see how a sense of crisis brought citizens together, generating numerous 
spontaneous displays of symbolic patriotism. These included, among other things, 
demonstrations of public mourning and public emotional support for the families of 
those killed in the attacks; popular appeals to unity and a commitment to common 
values; an explosion of self-sacrifice, monetary contributions, and voluntarism 
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across the country as well as at “Ground Zero” in Manhattan; and a glorification of 
the public service and heroic duty of the first responders to arrive at the World Trade 
Center (Huiskamp 2011). Moreover, under the Bush administration, American 
power was domestically reconstructed around a growing culture of fear and increas- 
ing militarization that became evident in public spaces and popular culture (Giroux 
2008). As a result, in the post-9/11 era, contemporary art from around the world 
specifically engaged with, commented upon, and questioned the USA’s preeminent 
position as a global superpower (Lisle 2007). In addition, celebrity appearances on 
television reflected the somber state of the nation. Celebrity participation in the first 
televised events after September 11 focused on themes of national unity, instead of 
its usual preoccupation with self-promotion or gossip (Quay and Damico 2010). 
Newscasters appeared with American flags pinned to their jackets, as patriotism, 
long banished from television, was haplessly reinstated (Carey 2003). In fact, the 
post-9/11 context laid the foundation for creating a “new era” of “celebrity politics.” 

Celebrity politics refers to “the celebritization of politicians through marketing 
communication strategies designed to brand their political personas, leadership 
style and policies, and the increasing involvement of ‘high-visibility figures from 
traditionally non-political spheres’, such as entertainment, arts and sports, in 
political arenas” (Jeffreys 2016, p. 58). At the same time, “contemporary liberal- 
democratic state broadcasters make use of celebrity for their own self-legitimization 
as moral mediators of the public sphere and nation” (Cormack and Cosgrave 2016, 
p. 1049). Celebrity politics and the promotion of the self through patriotic commit- 
ment have captured popular and academic attention by means of tabloids, gossip 
magazines, business magazines, and social networking sites. 

Nevertheless, one should not ignore the financial dimension of “celebrity politics.” 
In India, for example, cricket has become a central element in popular culture and a 
burgeoning entertainment industry. The emergence of India as the financial 
and spiritual heart of world cricket in the 1990s was “intrinsically linked to India’s 
satellite TV revolution in the same period. The 1990s began with just one Indian 
television channel — the state-owned Doordarshan — but by 2006, Indian viewers were 
remote-controlling their way through more than 300 private satellite television chan- 
nels” (Mehta 2007, p. 1187). Television producers promoted cricket due to its 
undeniable “Indian-ness”; however, their focusing on the game, in turn, substantially 
redefined and reinforced these affiliations. In other words, cricket had turned into a 
marker of Indian patriotism, while capturing the central role played by cricket in 
modern Indian nationalism and identity. Indian cricketer Sachin Tendulkar, one of 
India’s famous sporting celebrities, is a pivotal figure in this popular culture 
and entertainment industry. He is the wealthiest cricketer in the world, and his 
image has been marketed to the public as a proud patriot and a role model for 
India’s youth in upholding the country’s middle-class family values and moral fiber. 
This in turn would enable India to continue existing as a country with its own unique 
culture, although by that time its markets had become flooded with foreign goods and 
its main business interests bolstered by foreign investment (Nalapat and Parker 2005). 
Meaning, celebrities construct patterns of consumption by demonstrating their loyalty 
to the flag and the nation, thus becoming culturally significant (Marshall 1997). 
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Celebrating Patriotism 


Back to Israeli Jewish celebrity culture and its bottom-up celebration and external- 
ization of patriotic feelings, a cultural analysis of Israeli celebrities and artists 
exhibiting their love for their country reveals four orders of practicing patriotism: 
visibility, confession, gratitude, and mission. 


The First Order of Practicing Patriotism: Visibility 


In his work, Discipline and Punishment, Michel Foucault portrays the role of 
visibility and examination: 


The examination combines the techniques of an observing hierarchy and those of a normal- 
izing judgment. It is a normalizing gaze, a surveillance that makes it possible to qualify, to 
classify and to punish. It establishes over individuals a visibility through which one differen- 
tiates them and judges them. That is why, in all the mechanisms of discipline, the examination 
is highly ritualized. In it are combined the ceremony of power and the form of the experiment, 
the deployment of force and the establishment of truth. (Foucault 1977 p. 184) 


The practice of patriotic visibility in Israeli celebrity culture is demonstrated, 
among other things, when local beauty queens participate in international beauty 
contests, while wearing Israeli national symbols as decorations and receiving warm 
commendations from the Israeli media: 


Titi ... (ie., Yityish “Titi” Aynaw - an Ethiopian-born Israeli model who won the title of 
Miss Israel in 2013) managed a breakthrough when she was elected the first Ethiopian 
beauty queen and wisely leveraged her winning so that today she is constantly in the 
headlines. One of the images that specially warmed our hearts is of Aiinao in a hot white 
bikini and an Israeli flag in the ‘Miss Universe’ contest in Russia. Honestly? It’s exciting. 
(Ya’akobi 23.4.2015) 


The first Arab beauty queen (i.e., Rana Raslan - an Arab-Israeli who won the Miss Israel title 
in 1999) gave a lot of hope, sometime in 1999, for co-existence, friendship and peace, 
and left a big mark on the world when she was sent to the ‘Miss Universe’ contest with a 
memorable dress which looked like an Israeli flag in direct conflict with a wedding dress. 
(Ya’akobi 23.4.2015) 


Alongside Israeli beauty queens, both local and international Israeli models are often 
photographed sporting Israeli national symbols as fashion statements: 


Although Refaeli (i.e., Bar Refaeli - an Israeli model, television host, actress and business- 
woman) absorbed quite a few denunciations for not having served in the army, and living 
abroad for some time, in recent years she has certainly re-established herself in the country 
... She is doing this by means of a bikini with an Israeli flag next to it and for us, that’s 
sufficient. (Ya’akobi 23.4.2015) 


Although the hot model (i.e. Shir Elmaliachis - an Israeli model and businesswoman) left us 
a few months ago to try her luck in the Land of Opportunity, she has still proven to us that she 
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really has not forgotten where she came from. In a particularly hot fashion production, 
the Italian magazine “Maxim” dressed Elmaliachis in army uniform (plus camouflage) and 
showed everyone that our soldiers are the most beautiful in the world. We salute you. 
(Ya’akobi 23.4.2015) 


Yet, the first practice of patriotism, visibility, is not limited to models or beauty 
queens. Eyal Golan, one of Israel’s most popular and successful singers (alongside 
Ran Danker, a well-known actor), externalizes Israeli national symbols as he main- 
tains patriotic visibility in the popular cultural sphere: 


Eyal Golan ... the “national singer”... has never hidden his great affection for Israel 
and sometimes even performs abroad when wrapped in an Israeli flag. But Golan, like 
Golan, has to make it a bit more extreme and has tattooed the Star of David on his back. 
(Ya’akobi 23.4.2015) 


The fact that he is one of the hottest men in our swamp (i.e., Ran Danker- an Israeli actor, 
singer and model) is already know, and the fact that he is a total actor is also well known, but 
we also know from an archive photograph that he painted an Israeli flag on his face. 
(Ya’akobi 23.4.2015) 


Following Michel Foucault’s notion, it is clear that some of Israel’s celebs are 
engaged — as Foucault phrased it — in transforming the economy of visibility into the 
exercise of power. Moreover, if traditionally power was what was seen, what was 
shown, and what was manifested, then celebrities have become powerful reproduc- 
tive agents of patriotism. At the same time, they might be perceived as symbolic 
prisoners of the media’s panopticon. 


The Second Order of Practicing Patriotism: Confession 


The second order of practicing patriotism is constructed by shifting an external 
physical phenomenon into an internal, spiritual one by means of confession. Con- 
fession is an examination of conscience that (according to Foucault) can take the 
form of self-liberation achieved by exposing of one’s soul to someone who might 
be a friend, an advisor, or a guide (Foucault and Carrette 2013). In the Christian 
tradition, confession and self-examination take the form of the canonic confession of 
sins. Furthermore, the verbal act of confession is the proof, the manifestation of truth 
(Foucault 2015). In patriotic Israeli celeb discourse, such a confession takes the form 
of revealing difficulties and sacrifices in the course of military service: 


“The army was very difficult for me and I didn’t enjoy it,” recalls Tishby (i.e., Noa Tohar 
Tishby - an Israeli actress, producer, model, singer and businesswoman), “but in retrospect 
I realize today that I learned a lot and it has changed me as a person. I’m very glad I had this 
experience.” (Halali 19.4.2010) 


The hardest moment in the service was guarding one of the towers at the base. It was cold 
and drizzling rain. You go on guard there with another man, just the two of you for five days, 
it’s like mini Big Brother without the fun parts. It was dark, it was pitch dark... food was 
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thrown to us up the stairs and we ate in turns and returned to guard. At the end of this watch, 
you like your partner a little less than before. On the other hand, once we were sent to secure 
a remote and distant settlement. They attached me to the guy I (i.e., Eliraz Sade - an Israeli 
television host, radio host, actor and songwriter, businessmen and the winner of the second 
season of the reality show “Big Brother’) hated the most and it was mutual, to guard for two 
weeks. At the end, we left this watch best friends .(Halali 19.4.2010) 


The confessional practice of patriotism removes the mask from romantic/naive 
notions of military service. It reveals the actual mundane physical and mental 
challenges associated with Israeli military service. However, the confessional prac- 
tice of patriotism also promotes notions of personal empowerment and growth and 
the importance of coping with and overcoming difficulties. In other words, in the 
second order of practicing patriotism, as depicted by some Israeli celebs, patriotism 
demands personal sacrifice and submission to authority up to the point of becoming 
the ram’s horn of the regime. 


The Third Order of Practicing Patriotism: Gratitude 


Patriotism often involves gratitude to the homeland as well as, in democratic 
cultures, being loyal citizens (Huiskamp 2011) and thankful to the Founding Fathers 
(Fornieri 2010). Thus, if “the true patriot is the kind of individual who loves his 
native land; who is cognizant of his obligations to his native land from a sense of 
duty, honor, and gratitude; who has a high level of spiritual development manifested 
in his moral, political, and legal culture” (Tsylev and Mulina 2010, p. 60), then some 
Israeli celebs are true patriots: 


I (i.e., Hagit Yaso - an Israeli singer who won the ninth season of ‘Kokhav Nolad,’ an Israeli 
television show) would not trade anything for these two years (of serving in the IDF)... 
I would not give up even a part of those two years, even if I had some un-successful exploits 
... [had a pleasant (military) Service. (Buchnik 04.08.2011) 


I (i.e., Dan Mno - an Israeli lawyer, TV host and businessman, who is well-known for having 
participated in the first season of the reality show ‘Survivor’) served in the Egoz reconnais- 
sance platoon and Battalion 13 with Roi Klein, who was killed when he jumped onto a 
grenade in the second Lebanon war. Afterwards, I served in Battalion 13, most of the time 
in Lebanon. I was discharged as a staff sergeant and then joined the Alexandria Division .. .. 
In the Division we have to do a lot of military reserve duty. It is a very active Division... .. 
I believe that every society has a group (of people) that advances everyone forward. 
This group pays taxes, does military reserve duty ... and asks how can they can contribute 
more. I’m part of that little group and I believe it .. . I feel that I am [fortunate] to be included 
in this quality group. ... I derivedmuch mental strength .. from my military service. 
(Levin 15.7.2012) 


According to Emmons and McCullough (2003), gratitude is a cognitive-affective 
state that is typically associated with the perception that one has received a personal 
benefit that was not intentionally sought after, deserved, or earned, but was rather 
obtained due to the good intentions of another. Following Emmons and Stern (2013), 
the above citations portray the gratitude practice of patriotism as one that is anchored 
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in two essential pieces of information processed by an individual: (a) an affirmation 
of goodness or the “good things” in one’s life and (b) the recognition that the sources 
of this goodness lie at least partially outside the self — in the homeland. Thus, the 
gratitude practice of patriotism is about giving and receiving. It is about an interper- 
sonal exchange based upon commitment to the others and the nation, as the celeb 
acknowledges having received valuable benefits from his or her military service. 
In other words, the gratitude practice of patriotism acts on the one hand as a source of 
emotional motivation and on the other as a healing social force. 


The Fourth Order of Practicing Patriotism: Mission 


The fourth order of practicing patriotism appears through the self-perception of Israeli 
celebrities as patriotic agents or, better still, as faithful missionaries of patriotism. 
Ultimately, missionary action is interlinked with the attempt to expand a certain 
religious kingdom or political entity (Zuquete 2013a). Missionaries often regarded 
themselves and were regarded by others as friends and protectors of the natives, who 
were driven by moral aspirations (Magubane 2008). Yet, while religious missionaries 
felt the need to free souls from the sins of heathenism, local Israeli celebs feel the need 
to free others from existential fears. Theirs is a mission of strengthening and encour- 
aging Israeli citizens endangered by missile attack: 


My dear residents of the South, I (i.e., Shiri Maimon — a well known Israeli pop/R&B singer, 
TV show hostess, mentor and actress) hold out my hands to you - be strong. . .I sincerely 
hope that calm will return to your homes. I have not slept a minute, just thinking about what 
you are going through .... (Walla!Celebs 15.11.2012) 


I (1.e., Natalie Dadon - an Israeli model, TV anchor and businesswoman) send a big hug to 
the south. I’m with you at every moment!!!! Be strong. (Walla!Celebs 15.11.2012) 


What a terrible feeling. A big hug to the residents of the south... I (i.e., Sarit Hadad - a 
famous Israeli singer, songwriter and musician) hope that your feelings of security will 
return as soon as possible. It is so sad and difficult. (Walla!Celebs 15.11.2012) 


It appears that celeb missionaries frame themselves as members of a devoted 
patriotic group. Although they have not physically embarked on a journey to 
the dangerous area, they consider themselves supporters of the nation’s morale. 
The mission practice of patriotism is thus consistent with the growing influence of 
celebrities in the twenty-first century, which extends far beyond the traditional 
domain of the entertainment sector. The celebrity industry is undergoing what 
might be described as “missionary creep” (Choi and Berger 2010). Nowadays, 
entertainers no longer just entertain — they advocate dubious “religions,” obtain 
private interviews with heads of state, and monopolize problems (Hyde 2009). 
Moreover, when examining the comforting, encouraging messages of local celebri- 
ties to the residents of the South, it is almost impossible to ignore the nature and tone 
of celebrity diplomacy. This phenomenon has emerged due to the transition between 
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state-centered and public forms of diplomatic initiatives (Wheeler 2011). The human- 
itarian celebrity constructs various discourses of solidarity. Specifically, this is a 
communicative structure of a theater of pity. Furthermore, a contemporary, “confes- 
sional” discourse of humanitarian theatricality prioritizes the “authentic” emotions 
of the celebrity and our own connection with him or her, thereby encouraging a 
narcissistic disposition of voyeuristic altruism, rather than a commitment to the 
humanitarian cause (Chouliaraki 2012). 


Discussion 


This chapter began by portraying current trends in Israeli patriotic culture — from 
“top to bottom” militaristic patriotism to “bottom-up” practices of militaristic loyalty 
and commitment to the homeland. “Bottom-up” practices of militaristic loyalty and 
homeland commitment encompass popular culture in general and Israeli celebs in 
particular. Analyzing the Israeli media reveals four media permutations of local 
patriotism within Israeli celeb culture: (a) visibility, (b) confession, (c) gratitude, and 
(d) mission. 

The first order of practicing patriotism, visibility, focuses on transforming the 
economy of visibility into the exercise of power. Visibility plays an important role in 
choosing among alternatives. Classical service management theory has articulated 
the “line of visibility” concept, which refers to provided backroom operations that 
are not visible to consumers. However, since visibility reduces uncertainty, or, better 
yet, visibility-based service is changing how uncertainty is absorbed into the 
provider-consumer constellation (Holmstrém et al. 2010), then offering high-fashion 
visual evidence of patriotism might guarantee fans’ support. Moreover, the “politics 
of visibility” determines what is made transparent and what is not. Basically, it is 
generally assumed that the free flow of media information has increased visibility 
(Zyglidopoulos and Fleming 2011). In our case, results suggest that the free flow of 
media information intensifies Israeli celebs’ patriotic visibility. 

The second order of practicing patriotism is confession. Before the thirteenth 
century, confession was a public ritual undertaken in the presence of priests and 
ecclesiastical authorities and in view of the community. Nowadays, reality shows, 
talk shows, and interactive celebrity gossip sites draw on the church’s confessional 
heritage to create a set of expectations in order to nurture popular interest and 
engagement (Rahman 2008). Exploring the representation of patriotism in celebrity 
culture indicates that through patriotic confessional practice, the mask is removed 
from juvenile, raw, artless notions of military service. 

Yet, unmasking is not simply a matter of personal-autobiographical confession: 
self-exposure takes place as a veiled and stylized crossover between the foreign and 
the familiar, an unmasking that requires a mask. Out of this discursive sensemaking, 
figures, narratives, ideas, and practices emerge that are both a masking and an 
unmasking of a person and a life, since they are patterns simultaneously based on 
archetypes and confessions (Gunn 2013). Thus, the second order of patriotism 
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demonstrates the essence of the patriotic act based on coping with difficulties and 
self-sacrifice. 

The third order of practicing patriotism is gratitude. Gratitude is experienced when 
a benefactor provides a benefit to a beneficiary who perceives the benefactor and 
benefit positively and is willing to be indebted to the benefactor (Lambert et al. 2009). 
Throughout history, many cultures have regarded the experience and expression of 
gratitude as beneficial for both individuals and society (Bono et al. 2004). What’s 
more, gratitude has a moral effect that motivates and reinforces future pro-social 
behavior (Rotkirch et al. 2014). McCullough et al. (2001) identified three functions 
that can be conceptualized as morally relevant: (1) a moral barometer function 
(a response to the perception that one has been the beneficiary of another person’s 
moral actions), (2) a moral motive function (that motivates the grateful person 
to behave pro-socially toward the benefactor and other people), and (3) a moral 
reinforcing function (that, when expressed, encourages benefactors to behave mor- 
ally in the future). Thus, the social factors associated with the gratitude practice of 
patriotism, as demonstrated above, are associated with a conceptualization of patri- 
otic gratitude as an affect that is relevant to people’s cognitions and behaviors in the 
moral domain of patriotism. 

The fourth order of practicing patriotism is mission. History reveals that mis- 
sionaries tended to act as agents of empire (Zuquete 2013b), as visionaries of the 
New World. They aimed to confer spiritual guidance and meaning to the human 
condition. Some of them focused on leisure time, and others, as this study indicates, 
focused on fear, or better yet the politics of fear. Therefore, in the fourth order of 
practicing patriotism — mission — lies the glory of anonymous citizens who bear the 
burden of patriotism side by side with the reflected glory of local celebs encouraging 
them from a distance. At times individual glory is the greatest possible reward, 
an expression of the nation’s gratitude to its greatest benefactors. Accordingly, the 
greatest honor and glory has been accorded to the greatest of all virtues, namely, 
dying for one’s country (Piirimaée 2009). Hence, fear and national crises are key 
components when depicting the arousal of patriotic feelings. At times of anxiety, 
people rally around nation-based values in general and patriotism in particular. 
Security threats tend to evoke a sense of local patriotism, for example, the unex- 
pected, tragic death of a major political leader, succeeded by uncertainty, fear, and 
national mourning (Szeligowska 2014). Furthermore, terrorist attacks are associated 
with the politics of fear, danger, risk, and patriotic responses (Altheide 2006). 
However, in some of the cases presented above, terrorist attacks were associated 
with celebrity politics — the politics of narcissism — rather with than pro-social moral 
commitment. 

In conclusion, patriotism can be mobilized as a social force. Individuals develop 
feelings about and attachments to groups and build loyalty to those groups. Such 
loyalty can lead to hostile reactions to other groups; it can become translated into 
stereotypes that are shared by individuals; it can shape the collective behavior of 
groups, and it can help differentiate the multiple groups that define any political 
environment (Druckman 1994). Nevertheless, promoting patriotism and enhancing 
nationalism is frequently a result of a top-to-bottom pre-designed governmental 
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mechanism for creating and distributing images (Kwok 2015). At the same time the 
promotion/celebration of patriotism can be enhanced by the hidden alliance, the 
Gordian knot between the media, celebrities, and their adherents. 
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Abstract 


The terms “patriotism” and “nationalism” are distinguished historically, concep- 
tually, and geographically. Historically, patriotism is shown to have roots in the 
classical republican tradition of political thought, according to which citizens 
should give priority to the common good of their political or civic, as distinct 
from national, community. Conceptually, it is argued that patriotism is best 
understood as a political philosophy, an account of the form or forms of dialogue 
that citizens should engage in when responding to their conflicts, whereas 
nationalism is a political ideology, an account of the kinds of things that citizens 
should be saying within those dialogues, in particular, when they take the form of 
negotiation. Patriotism, then, is that political philosophy which endorses the 
maxim “conversation first, negotiation second, force third,” since conversation 
between citizens has the best prospects for realizing and developing the common 
good. Nationalism, by contrast, is the ideology of those who, when it comes to 
political negotiations, give the greatest weight to the needs of their national 
community. Finally, regarding geography, patriotism is shown to be concerned 
with the jurisdiction of the state, whereas nationalism emphasizes the permanent 
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and sharply demarcated territory where the national community is located. The 
chapter then concludes with the recommendation that we all need to affirm a 
global patriotism, alongside the more local forms. 
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Introduction 


“Patriotism” has, of course, been understood in numerous ways. This chapter pro- 
poses yet another one. It derives from a definition of politics according to which it 
consists of neither the struggle over power nor the management of affairs of state or 
government; rather, politics is the practice of responding to conflict with dialogue. 

What this means, exactly, should become clear as the chapter unfolds. It begins by 
distinguishing between the ideas of “patriotism” and “nationalism” in historical, 
conceptual, and geographical terms. Patriotism, it is claimed, constitutes a political 
philosophy, a very general account of the form, or forms, of dialogue that citizens 
should engage in when responding to their conflicts. Nationalism, by contrast, is a 
political ideology, which is best understood as an account of the kinds of things 
citizens should be saying within those dialogues, in particular, when they take the 
form of negotiation. Then, in contrast to proceduralist and value pluralist political 
philosophies, patriotism is shown to uphold “conversation first, negotiation second, 
force third” as its central political maxim. Finally, the chapter concludes with the 
claim that we should — all of us — be affirming a global patriotism, alongside the more 
local forms. 


Patriotism and Nationalism 


The two words, it goes without saying, are often used synonymously. But thinkers as 
different as George Orwell (1953) and Hannah Arendt (2007: 338) have raised their 
objections, and they are right to do so. Before explaining why, however, it is worth 
noting that both patriotism and nationalism support the idea that people should do 
more than take merely instrumental stances towards one another. Because to do only 
this is to be capable of sharing strictly “public goods,” as economists call them, such 
things as dams or highways, whereas it is “common goods” that are the bases of 
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genuine communities. And if there is one thing about which both patriots and 
nationalists can agree, it is that there can be no real countries without them. 

But what kind of community is a country? Countries are best understood as civic 
rather than national communities, since they are, above all, communities of citizens. 
One reason this must be so is that many of them contain more than one nation. States 
often fail to recognize this officially, of course, but it is the reality, even if only 
sociologically speaking. That is why it would have been better to have called the 
most encompassing political organization in the world the “United States” rather 
than “United Nations,” since this would help us to appreciate how it is possible for 
many nations to share a single state. Alas, the name appears to have been taken. 

Not that we should be satisfied with “United States” either; as we shall see, 
“Uniting States” would have been best. But first we need to look more closely at the 
distinction between patriotism and nationalism. The two differ in at least three ways: 
historically, conceptually, and geographically. 

Regarding history, a “patriot” — to both the American and French revolutionaries, 
for example — is someone who “loves the laws,” in Montesquieu famous phrase. 
Republican Rome was perhaps the chief model here, according to which citizens are 
friends of a sort, those who fulfill the ideal of vivere civile by making the laws that 
govern how they live their lives. Only this way can they ensure that those laws 
express their common good and so may be followed willingly, even spontaneously, 
rather than because of the police. Indeed, this is the only way a citizenry can be 
considered truly free. That, at least, is the central claim of the civic humanist tradition 
of political thought, one which extends back even further than Rome to the ancient 
Greek idea of the polis (Pocock 2003). 

Nationalism is different. For one thing, it is quintessentially modern, which is 
why the ancient Jewish “nation” in the Bible is today probably best referred to as a 
“religious community” instead. Of course, Jews have also come to constitute a 
nation in the modern, secular sense as well — one which, like all other nations, is 
lived through largely quotidian practices. These are carried out free of hierarchical 
institutions or structures that, whether conceived in terms of houses of worship or a 
Great Chain of Being, in some sense link them to the transcendent. Perhaps this is 
why the Jewish community in Israel, which is embraced by most secular and 
religious Jews today (though not all; see e.g., Nadler 1982), is often said to be 
supported by the political ideology known as “Zionism” rather than “Jewish nation- 
alism,” since the latter expression fails to make enough room for the religious. 

Be that as it may, consider what Charles Taylor has had to say about the rise of 
modern nationalism: 


The causes of modern nationalism are very deep and have to do with the erosion of earlier 
communities and identifications: the withering away of local community, the decline of 
religious identifications which often by-passed nationality. Indeed, the very notion of a 
group identification founded on a relation to the supernatural is strange to many moderns in 
Atlantic civilization; and the local neighbourhood society cannot have the place it once had. 
But people need a group identification, and the obvious one to take the place of the earlier 
forms is the one that springs to the attention of the speaking animal, namely, nationality 
based on language (Taylor 1993a: 42). 
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Had such nations been around during ancient times, thinkers such as Aristotle would 
probably have described their members as sharing not only a form of friendship 
(philia) but also other kinds of love. These include the love between relatives 
(storgé), given that the members of a nation often see themselves as a kind of family, 
and the love that can lead to producing relatives (érds), as with the passion expressed 
in so much nationalist poetry. And depending on a given nation’s history, we can 
expect these three to be variously combined in different proportions. Moreover, 
despite the distinction with religious communities, which should be maintained, we 
may also add religious love to the mix, since it would be wrong to assume that 
national communities are wholly secular (Blattberg 2009a). But this raises the 
difficult question of the sometimes opposing, sometimes synergizing, relations 
between religion and ethics, as when religious love takes the form of what Christians 
call agapé, since its selflessness and universalism is often very hard to reconcile with 
ethical particularism. Indeed, when Christian writers compare agapé to the other 
forms of love, they tend to stress not only its superiority but also how easily the 
others can degenerate into self-aggrandizement, or worse (Kierkegaard 1995: Part 1, 
II.B; Lewis 2002: Chap. 6). 

Regardless, all of the above suggests that we ought to recognize how, today, the 
United States, France, and Israel are not nations but civic or political communities, 
states each of which happen to contain more than one nation: the anglophone 
majority American nation alongside the Hawaiian, Puerto Rican, other Hispanic 
and perhaps African American minority nations in the United States; the franco- 
phone majority French nation alongside the Basque, Breton, Catalan, and Corsican 
micronations in France; and the Jewish majority national and religious community 
alongside the Arab Israeli or (part of the) Palestinian minority nation in Israel. Alas, 
these realities have been obscured by the continuing influence of the Westphalian, 
“nation-state” model of what a country is or should be. It is what has prevented many 
of us from appreciating how “nations-state” is usually much more accurate (Angus 
2013: 139, 231-232). 

Still, it was not long after the American and French revolutions that the call of the 
modern national community became very loud indeed. This is why national liberty 
tends nowadays to predominate over political liberty, the liberty of the civic com- 
munity. As noted, the latter is chiefly concerned with the ability of citizens to make 
the laws that govern how they live their lives. For this reason, we should see it as 
essentially a matter of “self-government.” Of course, self-government can and 
should take place not only at the country-wide state level but also more locally: 
think of the various civic communities identified as regional, provincial, municipal, 
or borough, not to mention the policy-making carried out by the many non- 
governmental organizations found in civil society, from self-governing charities, 
daycares, schools, and unions, to universities, professional associations, and advo- 
cacy groups. It is the patriotic sentiments sustained when all of these communities, 
together, succeed at making citizens feel truly at home that the political community 
as a whole can be considered durable. And that is when it is most able to fend off 
threats from demagogues and other populists, those essentially antipolitical actors 
who feed, above all, on citizen alienation. 
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The difference between this political liberty and the liberty of the nation should be 
clear, especially given the two unique conditions of the latter. The first, and better 
known, is “self-determination,” wherein the nation is assured of having a major 
degree of control over its destiny — be it because its members form a clear majority in 
a democracy, or because one of them rules in a dictatorship (evidently, self-deter- 
mination is very different from self-government). The second is the recognition of 
the nation by the state, or states, under whose sovereignty it lives. Often, this can be 
met purely symbolically, as with a clause in the state’s constitution, or a symbol on 
its flag. So we can readily understand why Taylor has remarked that “anyone who 
can use the expression ‘just symbolic’ has missed something essential about the 
nature of modern society” (1993b: 194). 

The fact that they are associated with different kinds of liberty is thus one way that 
patriotism and nationalism can be distinguished. To which we may now add that, 
conceptually, the two are also qualitatively different forms of thought, since patriot- 
ism is a political philosophy and nationalism is a political ideology. A political 
philosophy is a very general account of the form or forms of dialogue that citizens 
ought to engage in when responding to conflict. The advocates of different political 
philosophies can thus be seen as promoting different forms of dialogue. For exam- 
ple, proceduralist political philosophers such as utilitarians or Kantians call on 
people to appeal to a systematic theory of justice for guidance, and this means that 
they will need to plead their cases before whatever authority is charged with 
applying the theory. Often, that authority is identified with their country’s Supreme 
Court, which is understood to make its rulings on the basis of a constitution that (it is 
hoped) conforms to the theory. One might nevertheless object that pleading is a far 
too unidirectional means of communication to count as a genuine form of dialogue: 
one meaning of the ancient Greek dia- is “between,” which implies that there must 
be at least two distinct parties, both of whom are prepared to change on the basis of 
what they hear. A theory of justice, however, is something that has been already 
formulated beforehand, usually by a lone philosopher, and the act of putting it into 
practice is not supposed to alter its principles in any fundamental way. This — and the 
often highly sophisticated forms of reasoning required for formulating and applying 
what are, after all, extremely abstract principles — is why proceduralist approaches 
are often powerless to alleviate the sense of alienation that they encourage ordinary 
citizens to feel towards both their principles and the experts (judges, lawyers, and 
bureaucrats) charged with applying them. 

This criticism is not one that political philosophers who subscribe to value 
pluralism must face, since they favor negotiation over pleading — and negotiation, 
at least when carried out in good faith, does indeed consist of the kind of give-and- 
take that allows us to speak of a genuine back-and-forth between two or more 
interlocutors. It is because value pluralists tend to conceive of values as incommen- 
surable with each other that they believe the principles expressing them cannot be 
interlocked, and so that there simply cannot be a systematic theory of justice that is 
true to all of them. This is why, instead of turning to such a theory for guidance, they 
think the best we can do is to make trade-offs with each other — to compromise as 
part of a struggle for balanced accommodations. 
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Patriotic political philosophy is different, since it would have us respond to 
political conflict with conversation before turning to negotiation or, following it, 
pleading. While conversing, interlocutors exchange (sometimes very critical) inter- 
pretations of given practices in order to bring about (sometimes very radical) trans- 
formations of the values underlying them. They need to do this if they are to have a 
hope of making the values compatible, of reconciling, rather than merely accommo- 
dating, their conflict. When successful, the values, and so the common good of those 
upholding them, may be said to have been developed and realized — a goal which, 
evidently, comes down to us from the civic humanist tradition. Nowadays, however, 
patriots tend to have a much stronger sense of history than their forebears, which is 
why contemporary patriotism’s conception of reconciliation can be associated with 
the idea of progress. This is also why it makes sense to situate the conversational 
response to conflict on the left-wing of a reconceived political spectrum. But since 
conversation is an extremely fragile mode of dialogue, we must accept that there will 
often be no choice but to negotiate and so to take on a more centrist attitude towards 
a given conflict. And should those negotiations break down, making pleading or less 
civilized forms of force unavoidable, then it will be necessary to move to the right. It 
all depends on one’s judgment of the circumstances (Blattberg 2009b). 

Note that patriotic political philosophy has relatively little to say about content — 
about what positions, in particular, citizens should be taking as they converse, 
negotiate, or plead. True, some relatively simple maxims can be derived directly 
from the very idea of these forms of speech, such as that interlocutors must have 
enough to eat if they’re not be distracted by hunger, or that those who are clearly set 
on undermining the civic community are not worth conversing with, just as those 
who are worthy ought to be listened to with an open mind as well as spoken to in 
ways conducive to reaching an understanding. But none of these maxims are capable 
of being articulated in categorical, much less systematic and so theoretical, ways, 
since they too depend on the circumstances. 

It does, however, make sense to appeal to preconceived doctrines when it comes 
to negotiation. And this is where political ideologies come in. Because whenever one 
has no choice but to balance values against each other, then it can indeed be 
worthwhile to invoke an ideology, be it liberalism, conservatism, socialism, femi- 
nism, environmentalism, or some other such doctrine — it all depends on one’s 
understanding of the political culture, that is, of the traditions of one’s civic com- 
munity and the best ways of fulfilling them. Ideologies can help since they tell us 
how values should be ranked and so weighed: crudely put, liberalism prioritizes the 
liberty of the individual; conservatism order through controlled change; socialism 
equality; and so on. But ideologies can also serve as obstacles when we rely upon 
them prematurely, since conversation requires interlocutors that are willing to listen 
to each other rather than to some doctrine. 

Of course, nationalism is the ideology favored by those who would rank the needs 
of the national community above all others. And it goes without saying that one of 
the most significant among these is the nation’s liberty. Nationalists nevertheless 
rightly consider their culture — both its preservation and development — to be even 
more important than national liberation. This is because culture is the raison d’étre 
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of the nation; there is no point in struggling for freedom if you haven’t secured your 
nation’s heritage first. The modern Greeks (who seem to have forgotten all about the 
polis) have been well aware of this, as the following bit of history makes clear: 


Athens — 1821. Greeks are fighting for their independence. In Athens, they besiege the 
Acropolis, a stronghold of the Turkish occupiers. As the siege grinds on, the Turks’ 
ammunition runs short. They begin to dismantle sections of the Parthenon, prying out the 
2,300-year-old lead clamps and melting them down for bullets. The Greek fighters, horrified 
at this defacement of their patrimony, send the Turks a supply of bullets. Better to arm their 
foes, they decide, than to let the ancient temple come to harm (Jacoby 1999: 7). 


Only true nationalists would fight in this way. 

If patriotism is indeed a political philosophy and nationalism a political ideology, 
then it should be possible for a patriot to be a nationalist — or not, since one could 
always be a patriotic liberal, conservative, socialist, feminist, green, and so on 
instead (or even a mixture of two or more of these). In fact, some call themselves 
patriots while at the same time opposing nationalism — Hegel, for one, or in our own 
day Jiirgen Habermas, for another (Avineri 1962; Habermas 1996: esp. appendix II). 
Note, however, that their patriotisms are different from the one described here, since 
they assume that the civic or political community, and so its common good, can be 
conceived of as a unity, whereas it is a central assumption of this chapter that any 
successful conversation can, at best, bring citizens closer towards unity. This is 
because the reconciliation of values is never more than a matter of further integrating 
them, the assumption being that a perfect, in the sense of complete, reconciliation is 
impossible. For one thing, any resolution of a given conflict is bound to lead to new 
perspectives, and these are bound to produce new conflicts; it has always been thus 
and there is every reason to believe that it will continue to be so. For another, it is, 
again, necessary to accept that conversations tend to fail, and so that we will have no 
choice but to dirty our hands with the compromises of negotiation. At such times, 
talk of unification will be even less appropriate (Blattberg 2018). That said, nego- 
tiating only after genuine attempts at conversation have failed makes a great deal of 
sense. When value pluralists recommend negotiation, they can appeal to no more 
than the virtue of toleration in the hopes of maintaining a spirit of good faith between 
what they sometimes identify as “moral enemies” (Hampshire 2000: 46). But when 
patriots negotiate, they do so, as we have seen, with civic friends. And this, surely, 
means that the negotiations will be far more sustainable (Blattberg 2000). 

Lastly, turning to the geographical difference between patriotism and nationalism, 
it is best grasped by invoking yet another kind of community: the ethnic. It is 
because we normally join ethnic communities through being born into them that, 
as Max Weber (1978: 389) once pointed out, to share an ethnicity is to share a belief 
in “common descent.” This can also be true of religious and national communities, 
but not necessarily, since one can always convert and language and culture are things 
that people can adopt. As for the civic community, it is, of course, often possible to 
obtain new citizenship through immigration. These differences should make it 
evident that one can not only be a member of more than one community, as well 
as kind of community, at the same time but also that the concepts of ethnic and civic 
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nationalism, so dear to political scientists, obscure rather than clarify and so would 
be best abandoned. 

The geography becomes relevant when we notice another difference between 
national, civic, and ethnic communities, namely, that only the members of the first 
two can be said to feel a special sort of attachment to a fixed and clearly demarcated 
piece of territory. When those who identify with an ethnicity have something like 
these feelings, they will tend to be directed towards the territory of the “mother 
country,” which will be found outside of the borders of the state where they presently 
live. The Chinese- or Italian-Canadian ethnic communities, for example, while often 
situated in particular neighborhoods within Canada, are not so in any permanent 
way. But the same cannot be said of, say, the nation of francophone Quebecers, since 
it is hard to imagine it ever changing its geographic home. 

Unlike the nation, the civic community’s territory is, again, less a matter of the 
land than of the jurisdiction of the state, since it is within its borders that its laws, and 
so citizens’ self-government, apply. Ever since Montesquieu, however, many have 
assumed that modern states are unlike the polis in being too large to sustain genuine 
civic communities. The claim has roots in Aristotle’s idea that the polis should not be 
so big that citizens could not know each others’ characters (Aristotle 2013: VII.4). 
But then Aristotle never dreamed of Gutenberg’s invention, nor Montesquieu of the 
telephone, radio, or television, not to mention the Internet. It is thanks to innovations 
in communications technology such as these (Innis 1950) that we can, today, go so 
far as to speak of the existence of not only a global civil society but also the 
beginnings of a global civic community. Because conversations can and do take 
place across borders; and sometimes, of course, they are about politics. Indeed, they 
must be if we are ever properly to respond to many of the challenges faced by the 
world today: regarding the environment, the global economy, and war, to mention 
just a few. These, then, are why we are in need of a global patriotism. 


A Global Patriotism 


This is the patriotism of all who conceive of themselves as citizens of the world. It 
makes sense to invoke it even though there exists at present no global state to express 
it institutionally. Nor should the fact that people also feel loyalty to other, local 
communities put the existence of this global one in question. Because after all, we 
can and should love different people, and in different ways. 

Just as local patriotism ought to be distinguished from nationalism, global 
patriotism should not be confused with cosmopolitanism. For one thing, the latter 
is not a philosophy but another political ideology. Cosmopolitans are those who, 
should they find themselves negotiating conflicts between the global and the local, 
favor the former, whereas nationalists, again, favor the latter. And since patriots 
favor conversation, they will, to repeat the point, negotiate only after the conversa- 
tion has broken down. So it is at such times that we may witness an encounter 
between, say, a patriotic cosmopolitan and a patriotic nationalist — each of whom, we 
can hope, will recognize the legitimacy, at least, of the other. Not that patriotic 
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cosmopolitans are typical, since cosmopolitans have long tended to arrive at their 
ideology (if they would even agree to call it an ideology) on the basis of an abstract 
universalism, one that, today, tends to take the form of a theory of human rights. And 
those who find universal theories attractive tend to have little place for the idea of a 
global civic or political community towards which one might feel patriotic; instead, 
their chief loyalty is usually to a set of abstract principles, one that they hope will be 
applied by institutions such as the International Court of Justice. True, cosmopolitans 
will occasionally be heard invoking the idea of a “global community,” but one has to 
wonder at the notion of a community that consists of rights-bearing human beings, that 
is, of the members of a certain biological species. Must not real communities consist of 
persons instead, which is to say of people with historically situated identities? Indeed, 
as Kierkegaard once complained, the love of abstract humanity is a decadent, because 
fantastic, form of love, since “at a distance one’s neighbor is only a figment of the 
imagination” (Kierkegaard 1995: 89; see also Blattberg 2009c, 2012). 

War was mentioned as one of the reasons we are in need of a global patriotism. It 
goes without saying that war has served as one of the two basic means whereby people 
have attempted to bring international conflicts to an close, the other being diplomacy, 
that is, negotiation (sometimes in good faith, sometimes not). If we put conversation 
first, however, we insert an extra step into the conflict resolution process — one that, if 
successful, would make the others unnecessary. Not that, to repeat the point, there is 
any guarantee that these conversations will succeed. Still, we can be sure that, if we 
never try, real peace-making opportunities will be missed (Blattberg 2019). 

Or consider the 2008 global financial crisis. If there is one thing that it should 
have made clear to all, it is that there is a pressing need for states to reform their 
macroeconomic policies. Because ad hoc policy co-ordination, driven as it mainly 
has been by instrumental considerations, remains inadequate. True, the leading 
economic powers were able to inject liquidity into turbulent markets, as well as to 
recapitalize or reorganize many troubled financial institutions. But all this took 
place behind a veil of ignorance, so to speak. For citizens — not least those in the 
United States — were, and continue to be, largely ignorant of the degree to which 
funds raised through their taxes served, and continue to serve, as the investor of last 
resort for foreign institutions such as other countries’ major banks. American 
politicians, in particular, have simply failed to inform their constituents of the 
reality of this global fiscal federalism, and they have done so out of an (under- 
standable) fear of the backlash that would arise once taxpayers realized that they 
have been supporting much more than their local state. Only the highly technical 
nature of the global financial apparatus has allowed this state of affairs to remain 
hidden. Sooner or later, however, the truth is bound to get out (Pauly 2009; McKay 
2015). 

As it should. For the hypocrisy underlying this “noble lie,” as some see it, is 
simply not sustainable. Only by giving the world’s civic or political community its 
due can we properly support interstate fiscal cooperation and in this way comple- 
ment, rather than compete with, the more local patriotisms. True, many of the 
relevant differences are bound to be irreconcilable. But we will never know which 
ones are, and which are not, if we never even try to reconcile them. 
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This modern patriotism, with its conversations about the common good, certainly 
sounds nice. But is it realistic? Are people truly capable of the degree of generosity 
of spirit that it appears to require? And even if they are, would not the vast disparities 
of power between them undermine any such conversation? Perhaps not if this were a 
perfect world, but then such a world would already be just and so would have no 
need of patriotic or any other kind of political philosophy. Indeed, such a world 
would have no need of politics. 

Thankfully, that is not the world we live in. In any case, conversation does not 
require generosity — on the contrary. Because it is good-faith negotiators who must 
be willing to make concessions and so compromise the values they hold dear; the 
whole point of conversation, recall, is reconciliation, and when a reconciliation is 
reached it will be “win-win” for all concerned. Conversation is in everyone’s 
interests: the rich and the powerful as well as the poor and the weak. The only 
exception to this involves those who see their interests in terms of glory, especially 
the Homeric kind that comes from defeating an adversary rather than reconciling 
with a friend or compatriot. In fact, patriotism should be understood as asserting the 
centrality of a form of honor that is distinct from glory — distinct not only because of 
its irenic attitude but also because it rejects the idea that honor, too, is necessarily 
zero-sum and hierarchical. That notion is relevant only to premodern conceptions of 
honor, which we should today recognize as degraded forms of it. For what is it to 
converse with a compatriot over a political disagreement if to honor them in some 
sense? We could pose the same question as regards the making of laws and 
institutions that manage to express the citizenry’s common good. This is why 
patriotic politics can be seen as a way of counteracting the status-anxiety (Leslie 
2016) experienced by many of our fellow citizens — those who, for example, suffer 
from unemployment, or feel culturally sidelined because they have, say, been 
repeatedly derided by satirical news shows. Greg Littman (2013: 59) has made the 
obvious but important observation that “mocking someone is a particularly bad tool 
for making a point to them. People who are mocked feel disrespected and people 
tend not to listen to those they think are disrespecting them.” Real patriots know this, 
and they do because, despite the claims of all those from Cervantes (2000) to the 
sociologist Peter Berger (1983), they know that honor in the modern world is 
anything but obsolete (Blattberg 2013). 

As for the worry that interlocutors unequal in power cannot converse, the very 
idea of conversation assumes that those involved have no wish to put pressure on 
their opponents, or to manipulate them in any way. Otherwise, how could they 
possibly learn to bring about the transformations that reconciliation requires? Of 
course, it is often the case that the rich and powerful are unwilling or unable to 
converse, but this can also be true of the weak and poor, especially when they have 
suffered oppression. For the traumas of victimhood, not to mention the temptations 
of revenge, can make it extremely difficult to listen with an open mind. 

One may wonder, however, how it is possible that there has already been so much 
progress given that there has yet to be much in the way of conversational responses 
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to political conflict — think of the delegitimization of the institution of slavery, of the 
rise of gender equality and civil rights for minorities as well as of a welfare state that 
has helped meet the needs of the poor. Yet could it be that these accomplishments 
would have been realized even more quickly had those calling for them done so /ess 
aggressively? There will, of course, always be some on the other side who will never 
listen and so who will have to be forced, one way or another, to go along. But there is 
a reason why we say that those who live by the sword die by the sword — and if there 
is one thing we know a priori about the difference between the strong and the weak, 
it is that the former are more powerful than the latter: who, then, should we expect to 
win the vast majority of the struggles between them? Would not the attempt to 
convince, rather than vanquish, thus serve as a more effective strategy, at least at 
first? After all, conversations between unequals take place every day, which suggests 
that there must be many times when the problem is strictly one of people’s unwill- 
ingness to converse. And aside, again, from the followers of Homer, this can only be 
because they are ignorant about conversation — about what it requires as well as what 
it can bring. 

Philosophers deserve much of the blame for this. Many of us are not as far from 
Homer as we believe; one has only to think of our discipline’s all-too macho 
reputation. From Socrates’ crushing of his interlocutors in Plato’s (1961) so-called 
dialogues; to Boethius’ (1999) inability to get an attentive ear from Philosophy, his 
“nurse” who repeatedly employs martial metaphors; to the willingness of Hegel’s 
(1977: 111-118) masters to fight to the death for recognition from their slaves; to 
John Stuart Mill’s (1989: 49) famous declaration that truth comes best from “the 
rough process of a struggle between combatants fighting under hostile banners”; to 
Foucault’s (2019) fearless, because dangerous, speech; to Habermas’ (1996: 306) 
well-known praise of the force (even if somehow unforced) of the better argument — 
few philosophers seem aware of conversation’s extreme fragility. No wonder Plato 
has been called “the war lover” (Craig 1996), and Derrida (1978: 117) has rallied his 
fellow deconstructionists to engage in a “violence against violence.” Perhaps, then, 
Musil (1979: 300) was right (at least as regards theorists): “Philosophers are violent 
and aggressive persons who, having no army at their disposal, bring the world into 
subjection to themselves by means of locking it up in a system.” And perhaps that is 
why so many of us have made the mistake of thinking that conversation requires 
(impossibly) equal interlocutors, when what is really needed is no more than that 
form of “symmetry” present whenever people concerned about their common good 
are willing to speak and listen in turn (Buber 1947). 

As for the many nonphilosophers who have acquiesced to this combativeness, 
perhaps it is because they have not been encouraged to appreciate how the recon- 
ciliation of conflict is at the heart of our obligations as citizens. When schools bother 
to provide a civic education, conflict resolution is rarely if ever the focus; as a result, 
little is done to undermine the powerful influence that the warrior ethic has had on 
our political cultures. Instead, the highest praise continues to go to those who are 
willing to fight for justice, for rights, for “the little guy,” etc., rather than, say, to those 
who have the humility to admit when they are wrong. At best, we are taught that 
toleration is the greatest political virtue, since it brings a willingness to compromise. 
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But compromise, again, is essential to negotiation, not conversation. And conversa- 
tion is better. 

Two more patriotic suggestions to conclude. The first consists of a call for 
reforming political institutions so that they facilitate — or at least stop interfering 
with — conversation. Think, for example, of the symbolic value that could come from 
changing the architecture of the debating chambers in parliamentary democracies: 
instead of the traditional rectangular room in which government and opposition sit 
“two sword-lengths apart,” implying that they are engaged in a zero-sum “clash” or 
“collision,” parliamentarians could sit in a circular or semicircular pattern, which 
suggests not only that they share a common good, even if only in principle, but also 
that subtly different rather than polar opposite positions on issues are to be 
expected, indeed welcomed. Perhaps the room could even be redesignated as a 
“conversing” rather than “debating” chamber — not out of the hope that only 
conversations would take place there, of course, but simply because it would make 
clear what should be the ideal, and thereby help make this form of dialogue a little 
more likely (Blattberg 2003: 131-134). 

Second, citizens who wish to become directly involved in politics should favor 
membership in political parties over interest groups and other such nongovernmental 
organizations. Because parties — or at least those that are serious about attaining 
power — can only do so if they develop platforms that give a place to all of the 
relevant values. Instead of approaching issues narrowly, through the prism of a 
single concern, or set of concerns, they can and should engage in holistic thinking, 
the kind that relates each political position to many if not all of the others. In this 
way, they help to keep the common good the central concern, both within and 
without the party. And they can do this even though parties in democratic systems 
necessarily compete with each other for power when it comes to elections. While 
doing so makes them into “adversaries,” they are still parts of a larger whole within 
which, ideally, they will be no more than “opponents” (Blattberg 2009d). After all, 
there must be some reason why the official opposition in Westminster systems is 
known as “His/Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition.” 

Do these two suggestions undermine the claim, made above, that patriotic 
political philosophy is relatively silent about content, about the kinds of things that 
citizens ought to be saying when they converse about politics? On the contrary, they 
are meant to do no more than trace some of the lines over which people can be 
expected to diverge, sometimes radically. Yet when they cross those lines — those 
frontiers — they will do so, at least on occasion, not only because they disagree but 
also because they believe that this is the best way of reaching agreement. Put 
differently, we may say that theirs is a global, and not merely local, patriotism. 


Summary and Future Directions 
This chapter has emphasized the importance of distinguishing between patriotism 


and nationalism, as well as of appreciating how politics as dialogue is not naive, but 
in everyone’s interests. Nevertheless, there remain many questions worthy of being 
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explored, ranging from the philosophical to the social and political. How, for 
example, should we conceive of the metaphysics underlying an approach to ethics 
that strives for reconciliation? What are its assumptions as regards, say, that classic 
metaphysical theme of “the One and the Many,” i.e., monism and pluralism? 
Moreover, should it be associated with a specific dimension of reality — natural, 
practical, or aesthetic — and, if so, how should these be distinguished? Or we might 
ask about how, socially, people could be educated in ways that facilitate dialogical 
responses to conflict. Or how, politically, an organization such as the United Nations 
should be not only renamed but reformed, such that it could genuinely serve a global 
patriotism, say by legislating or providing a passport for each and every citizen of the 
world. There is much to do. 
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Abstract 


Define “patriotism” as love for one’s country and devotion to its well-being. This 
chapter contends that patriotism thus defined is a virtue and that environmental- 
ism is one of its most important manifestations. Patriotism, as devotion to 
particular places and people, can occur at various levels, from the local to the 
national. Knowing and caring about particular places and people and working to 
protect them is good for us and good for them and hence a good thing overall. 
Knowing and caring and working less on behalf of more remote places and 
people is also good, since it allows one to focus his efforts, act effectively, and 
do more good in the world. Philosophical analyses of patriotism by Alasdair 
MacIntyre and Martha Nussbaum are complemented by the more down-to-earth 
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understanding of the virtue presented here. While patriotism’s dangers are unde- 
niable, so are the dangers stemming from lack of patriotism. The proper answer to 
bad patriotism is not cosmopolitanism, but good patriotism: the kind illustrated 
by environmental activists. 


Keywords 


Virtue - Patriotism - Cosmopolitanism - Universalism - Particularism - 
MacIntyre - Nussbaum - Thoreau 


Introduction 


Patriotism is a good thing. Or rather, the right kind of patriotism is usually a good 
thing. Patriotism, like all good things, can go wrong in various ways and wind up 
doing more harm than good. I do not mean to ignore patriotism’s dangers and 
address some of them below. Meanwhile, putting the main thesis into slightly clearer 
form, I assert: patriotism is a virtue. 

What is patriotism? My dictionaries’ primary definitions of “patriotism” are “love 
of and devotion to one’s country” and “devotion to the well-being or interests of 
one’s country” (Soukhanov 1992; Brown 1993). These definitions accurately cap- 
ture current usage. However, older understandings of “patriot,” “patriotism,” and 
even “country” were more flexible, allowing for patriotic connection and devotion to 
various particular localities and groups, at smaller scales than the nation-state (see 
entries in the unabridged Oxford English Dictionary for interesting examples). This 
older understanding of the term is appealing, in recognizing the range of patriotic 
connections open to individuals and the possibility of less abstract, more “grounded” 
forms of local patriotism. 

Let me stipulate then that in what follows, “patriotism” will mean love, devotion, 
and a strong differential concern for one’s own locality, state, region, or country, shown 
both in thought and action. “Concern” means concern for both the places themselves 
and the people who live within them. “Differential concern” means one cares more 
about these places than one does about other places, or places in general, and that one 
cares more about these particular people than one does about other people, or people in 
general. And this concern is shown in substantial activity on their behalf. 

A patriot is particularly concerned to defend his own country and countrymen and 
women, however broadly or narrowly he defines these, and to promote their well- 
being and interests. He might condemn an imperialistic war between two foreign 
countries and boycott the aggressor country’s goods. But he will risk his life to 
defend his own country from attack. A patriot might condemn the exploitation of 
poor laborers in third-world sweatshops and sign a petition asking Nike to change. 
But she will care more about poor people in her own community and spend some of 
her own valuable time to improve their lives (volunteer regularly in a homeless 
shelter; testify before the city council in support of affordable housing). These 
differential attentiveness, concern, and action are what I take to be patriotism. 
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It is of course possible to help people locally or work to protect local places, based 
on strongly held universalistic moral principles. So every instance of locally focused 
altruism does not constitute patriotism, as defined above. On the other hand, it would 
be a mistake to limit patriotism to actions taken with no reference to such universal 
moral principles or ideals. People often appear to be motivated by particular loves 
and universal principles, in one and the same commendatory act. This is particularly 
true regarding sustained action in the political realm. Gandhi and Thomas Jefferson 
were both ethical universalists and patriots. 

What is virtue? “Virtue” is the generic term commonly used for any character trait 
people wish to commend. In both common speech and philosophical discourse, “the 
virtues” refer to those traits whose possession we believe makes a person a good 
person, or a better person than she would be without them. They do this by helping 
people succeed in characteristic or important activities and endeavors. 

Most current philosophers endorse one of two different conceptions of virtue. On 
the one hand, there are moralistic conceptions, such as Julia Driver’s: “a moral virtue 
is a character trait which, generally speaking, produces good consequences for 
others” (Driver 1996, p. 122). Here virtue is explicitly altruistic: good because it 
secures good consequences for others, not for the virtuous individual herself. Driver 
offers this as a definition of moral virtue, but she recognizes no other kind. Virtue 
simply is moral virtue. Excellent people are people who act morally. 

On the other hand, there are conceptions of virtue that equate it with human 
excellence more comprehensively understood. For example, Martha Nussbaum 
defines the virtues as character traits which dispose us to “choose and respond 
well” across the full range of human experience (Nussbaum 1993, p. 245). In this 
way, the virtues promote the flourishing of the virtuous agent herself, as well as the 
flourishing of those around her. This expanded notion of virtue supports a broader 
list of virtues. On this view, the virtues may include moral virtues such as kindness 
and justice and generosity; personal virtues such as self-knowledge, integrity, and 
commitment; and intellectual virtues such as patience, intelligence, and clarity of 
expression. Because there is more to life than living morally, this more expansive 
view of virtue deserves to prevail and is followed below. 

However, even this broad view of virtue needs broadening, because just as human 
flourishing involves more than moral excellence, it also involves more than human 
excellence. People depend on nature. In particular, our continued existence depends on 
maintaining key ecosystem services (Millennium Ecosystem Assessment 2005), and 
our full flourishing depends on preserving sufficient wild, untamed nature for our 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual sustenance (Thoreau 1971; Leopold 1949). Argu- 
ably, virtue also involves recognizing the intrinsic value of nonhuman beings and 
responding with appropriate appreciation and protection (Rolston 1988; Swanton 
2003, pp. 46, 94). For all these reasons, the list of virtues should include environmental 
virtues such as temperance, stewardship, and respect for nature: qualities which further 
ecological sustainability, a necessary ground for human flourishing (Wensveen 
2000; Wensveen 2001). Such environmental virtues have been usefully explored 
and typologized by Ronald Sandler (2007). Sandler, however, forgot to include 
patriotism among them, as do many environmental thinkers (hence this article). 
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To sum up, on my view the virtues are all those qualities that help people perform 
characteristic, essential, or important human activities well. They thus facilitate 
personal, social, and ecological flourishing — the flourishing of all life. This, ulti- 
mately, is what makes them virtues (Cafaro 2010). Vita qua vita bonum est. It is 
sometimes necessary to distinguish individual, social, and ecological flourishing for 
analytic purposes, particularly when they conflict, or appear to conflict. But all three 
are so supremely valuable and so intimately related that no human character trait that 
undermines any one of them counts as a genuine virtue. 

Once again, this expansive definition of “virtue” differs from common usage and 
much philosophical usage, which often limits virtue to moral virtue, narrowly 
understood. Since I intend to argue that patriotism is a moral virtue — a character 
trait that promotes altruism and helps us act rightly toward other people — as well as 
an environmental virtue, one may disagree with my broad definition of virtue and 
still agree that patriotism is one. But the broad definition is important to fully 
understanding my argument, which is that patriotism is good for nature, good for 
human societies, and good for people as individuals — this last, despite the fact that it 
sometimes does involve self-sacrifice. 


Why Patriotism Is a Virtue 


Patriotism is a virtue in part because it sustains human communities, which are 
essential to human flourishing. The ancient Greeks had no trouble understanding 
this. They recognized that the polis could be fatally endangered. Their land could be 
taken away from them, their families enslaved by aggressive outsiders. The main 
defense against this was their citizens’ patriotic willingness to risk their lives to 
defend their homelands. 

Even in a country like the United States, with all its wealth and power, its citizens’ 
safety depends on the willingness of certain individuals to risk their lives for the rest. 
If most are unlikely to be called to sacrifice their lives for the greater good, some are 
much more likely: soldiers, firefighters, and policemen working in dangerous neigh- 
borhoods. It is not clear that this division of labor (a huge protected majority, a small 
minority of brave protectors) is good for a country. But the main point is that even in 
individualistic America, every individual depends on some people being self- 
sacrificing and patriotic — whether or not he is himself. 

This example helps define a basic, minimal need for patriotism. As things 
currently stand, without people willing to die for their country, a country cannot 
survive. But patriotism also demands that citizens Jive for their countries. A less 
heroic patriotic concern and effort are needed, so that our nations and our commu- 
nities may not only survive, but flourish. Such effort is shown in social and civic- 
minded projects of all kinds: volunteer fire departments, efforts to create new parks, 
and volunteering in local schools or on local school boards. These take ongoing 
effort. The health of our communities depends, in part, on how many people take the 
time to engage in them. Without these efforts, houses burn, children do without 
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parks, and schools fall into mediocrity. Without them, communities are worse 
communities. 

Engaging in such activities usually demands sacrifices, in time and money. But 
they also typically provide real benefits to the individuals making the sacrifices. Here 
is a second main reason why patriotism is a virtue: it is good for people as 
individuals, in several ways. 

First, patriotic activities help us feel connected and affiliated with other people. 
They introduce people to their neighbors and fellow citizens, and these connections 
make life more interesting and enjoyable. Second, they lend meaning to people’s 
lives, as they engage in projects that are larger than themselves. It is good to feel that 
you have had some say in how your town is governed, to point to a park or bicycle 
path that you helped create, or to a school that you helped improve. Conversely, it 
feels bad to walk through the town where you live and feel like an outsider, 
unconnected to the people and places around you. 

This is not to say that becoming socially involved is always wonderful. Local 
politics is often tedious. Sometimes one gets to know the neighbors and wishes he 
hadn’t. But most people have enough choice in how to get involved that on balance, 
the personal connections and enhanced meaning they get from these activities 
improve their lives. People miss out on a lot when they withdraw from political 
and social engagement, and their communities miss out, too. 

Readers should remember that patriotism, as defined here, is not coextensive with 
nationalism. If they are lucky, people have numerous affiliations that give their lives 
meaning and belong to various communities that provide scope for their efforts 
(Appiah 1996). For me personally, these include the city of Fort Collins and 
Colorado State University and the short-grass steppe ecoregion, as well as Colorado 
and the United States. Patriotic connection and effective action are often easier to 
make sense of at more particular, local levels. Nothing has done more to distort the 
understanding of patriotism than the facile equation of patriotism and nationalism 
(Pinsky 1996). 

The ancient Greeks had an easier time of it. Living in small city-states, their 
patriotic limits were simpler and more clearly defined. Even then, however, clashes 
of affiliation existed; witness the conflicting claims of family and polis in Sophocles’ 
Antigone. People today may also face conflicting claims on their allegiance. But 
before we can say anything very intelligent about such claims, we need to get a much 
fuller view of our patriotic possibilities. 

It is also true that such localized efforts can be undertaken from a variety of 
motivations, including general feelings of benevolence, and justified for a variety of 
reasons, such as their upholding universal moral principles, or helping to maximize 
overall happiness. Still, attention to the phenomenology of such activities will show the 
importance of particular connections, for most participants. One cares how well this 
class of second graders is reading or whether or not this natural area is paved over to 
build a new mall. That is why one takes action. Such particular concerns increase the 
likelihood of engagement. They help people engage effectively. They enhance the 
meaning of these activities for the participants (perhaps by connecting general ideals 
or principles to lived experience and to our interactions with people and places we 
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actually know). Particular connections also keep “doing good” from becoming just an 
impersonal transfer of resources and instead help make such activities “good in them- 
selves.” Patriotic particularism thus increases the good generated by good actions. 


Meeting the Dangers of Patriotism 


I have said a little about the benefits of patriotism. What are its dangers? 

The first and greatest danger is contempt or (more often) indifference toward 
outsiders. Tender feelings toward one’s fellow citizens can make it easier to dismiss 
the value of people outside this charmed circle, or at least act in ways that fail to 
honor that value. Patriotism can encourage an “us versus them” mentality, and 
rationalizations for “our” superiority are easily generated. 

A second danger is stifling of dissent. Criticism of the community may be seen as 
unpatriotic, and uncritically following orders may be seen as the highest form of 
patriotism. When these two aspects of patriotism — contempt or indifference toward 
outsiders, the stifling of dissent within a community — synergize at the national level, 
then imperialistic aggression and war become more likely. It is fair to say that 
patriotic feelings and uncritical patriotism have sometimes facilitated unjust wars. 

These dangers of patriotism are real. How should they be addressed? Here politi- 
cians and political thinkers on both the left and the right are often unhelpful. Liberals, 
by and large, have abandoned overt patriotism; perhaps believing its dangers is not 
worth its benefits (but see Rorty 1998 for a plausible attempt to specify a liberal 
patriotism). Conservatives, contrarily, too often embrace patriotism uncritically, say- 
ing, in effect: “wave your flag, support your government, and shut up.” 

The insufficiencies of both approaches are obvious. In particular, both undermine 
political involvement. For without some sort of patriotic concern, one has little 
reason to get involved in politics (beyond private interest, which will rarely get the 
average citizen involved). Abstract ideals may motivate political action, but ideals 
are more effective when combined with a concern for the well-being of particular 
communities toward which people feel strong affiliation. And on the other hand, 
blind obedience is worse than no political involvement at all. 

Rather than follow either of these paths, we should define and practice a better sort of 
patriotism. People can loyally work to protect the places and people within their 
particular circles of concern, without dismissing the value of those outside these circles, 
or aggressing against them. Perhaps we can see our way clearer to such a position by 
recognizing a certain arbitrariness, or chance, in who or what we take to be inside or 
outside the circle! I was born an American, and some combination of chance and my 
own decisions have led me to live in northern Colorado. So Iam more concerned with 
American foreign policy and the Roosevelt National Forest and homeless people in Fort 
Collins than I am with French foreign policy or the Coconino National Forest in Arizona 
or homeless people in Paris or Tucson. But that does not mean I think these other people 
and places are any less important or valuable, considered absolutely. That does not mean 
I will throw trash on the Coconino when I go hiking there, or kick a homeless man while 
walking down a street in Tucson or Paris. 
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David McCabe (1997) is thus incorrect when he writes: “patriotism requires . . . 
that one believe one’s nation is better, and for this reason deserves more” than other 
nations (pp. 207-208). Richard Miller (1998) usefully distinguishes differential 
concern from differential valuation of people and reminds us that “according 
equal value to different people’s lives does not entail equal concern for them” (p. 
207). Pace McCabe, Gomberg (1990), and numerous other critics, patriotism 
involves greater concern for compatriots, but not necessarily a belief in their 
superiority. 

One key to curbing the dangers of patriotism, then, is to recognize that basic 
moral rules still hold, regarding how we may treat other people and places. Anything 
does not go, once people are outside their circles of patriotic concern. A basic, 
universal morality remains. This need not fatally conflict with patriotism, any more 
than a special concern for family members must do so. This is particularly true in 
western democracies, where an essential part of the political legacy is a commitment 
to universal human rights (Barber 1996). 

Stephen Nathanson (1989) thus is substantially correct when he writes: “the 
proper answer to the question, Is patriotism a virtue? is that the moral value of 
patriotism depends on the circumstances in which patriotism is exhibited and the 
actions that it motivates. When patriotism is in the service of valuable ends and is 
limited to morally legitimate means of attaining them, then it is a virtue. When 
patriotism leads to support of immoral ends or immoral means to achieve otherwise 
legitimate ends, then it is a vice” (p. 539). If I understand Nathanson correctly, 
however, I disagree with him and most contemporary philosophers in leaving it an 
open question, whether universal or particular moral commitments should prevail, in 
particular instances when they conflict (see Schmidtz 1997 for a searching discus- 
sion of this issue). 

Of course, conflicts between universal morality and our special areas of loyalty 
will occur, and these may be hard to adjudicate. But most of the time, these values 
enhance one another. This is because particular loyalties provide the spheres of 
activity where individuals can best work to uphold morality. They show their 
patriotic concern by advocating for more morally acceptable policies from their 
governments and their familial concern by cultivating moral behavior in their 
children. It is true that resources are limited and $200 given to a local political 
candidate is $200 not sent to Oxfam to provide family planning or education in less 
developed nations. But such conflicts are unavoidable; ignoring particular loyalties 
only simplifies this situation by ensuring that people will choose wrongly (e.g., by 
failing to take care of their own children’s needs before sending money to Oxfam). 

The second key to defining a good sort of patriotism is to recognize the value of 
patriotic dissent. Real democracies are participatory democracies, which depend on 
citizens intelligently debating important issues. Sometimes people will agree with 
their governments or with a majority of their fellow citizens, sometimes they will 
not, and it is probably more important that they voice their concerns when they are in 
the minority. American history is filled with examples of patriotic dissent, from 
Thomas Jefferson’s criticisms of John Adams’ Alien and Sedition Acts to Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s civil disobedience in Birmingham. No important political progress 
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has been made in the United States without intelligent dissent to challenge the moral 
laziness and mammon-worshipping tendencies of Americans. Most people easily — 
perhaps too easily — recognize the patriotism of the men and women who serve in the 
armed forces. They also need to see the patriotism of people who help them think 
harder about how those armed forces should be deployed. Most important, they need 
to see patriotism in a thousand less heroic actions which help sustain societies. 

Still, one might say that given its dangers, people would be better off without 
patriotism. I have suggested, first, that a special concern for one’s own community 
and nation helps sustain them. And second, patriotism’s dangers need to be balanced 
by an understanding of the dangers stemming from a lack of patriotism. In western 
democracies at the present time, the dangers of political apathy and social fragmen- 
tation appear to outweigh the dangers of excess patriotic zeal (McConnell 1996; 
Putnam 2001). 

A third reason to support constructive engagement with patriotism is that some 
kinds of particular affiliation are inevitable, so people might as well support the right 
kinds. Human beings naturally seek community and find meaning in projects larger 
than themselves. They can do this more or less effectively and intelligently. Mock all 
patriotic concern, and you may be met with “America: Love it or Leave it” or its 
equivalent. You may find it harder to talk to your fellow citizens about the common 
good, while political reactionaries and corporate lobbyists step in to define it for you. 
For all these reasons, a proper patriotism is both possible and necessary. 


Environmentalism as Patriotism 


Consider the preceding points in relation to another issue, or complex of issues, that 
we must get right in order to secure flourishing societies: environmental protection. 
A case can be made that environmentalism, rightly understood, is patriotism (Nelson 
2002). The word comes from the Latin root ‘patria’: fatherland or homeland. So 
patriotism would seem to indicate a general concern to protect the land and the 
people of one’s homeland, however extensively one defines them. On this view, 
environmentalists are patriots par excellence, literally committed to protecting the 
land and all its inhabitants, including its nonhuman inhabitants. 

Environmental activists typically work to protect the places they know and love, 
whether it is open space threatened by urban sprawl or downtown businesses 
threatened by a new Super Walmart. They involve themselves in their communities: 
leading hikes to teach boy scouts and girl scouts about the plants and animals around 
them or tipping off reporters to illegal dumping. They hand out campaign literature 
for green candidates and pack city council meetings to argue about zoning changes. 
They do all this not to make a buck, but because they care about where they live and 
other special places they have gotten to know, and because they want to preserve 
them for their children and grandchildren. 

Environmentalists don’t only protect these places, they celebrate them as well: 
hiking and camping and kayaking and skinny-dipping to show their patriotic attach- 
ment to their country. Just as a 4th of July parade with marching bands provides a 
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sense of belonging and larger community to many Americans, so may a hike up 
Longs Peak, or an Audubon Society field trip to watch the birds at a local reservoir. 
In these activities, people bond with the land and with each other. They come face to 
face with what will otherwise remain mere abstractions: biodiversity; ““America the 
Beautiful.” They learn the history of the natural and human communities of which 
they are parts. They come to see their own lives as parts of larger stories and their 
own efforts as parts of larger struggles and achievements. 

This is patriotism! And it is the kind of patriotism that is needed more than ever 
today. Many people spend the best part of their days gazing into computer screens, 
focused on virtual realities of one kind or another. In this world, those who work to 
strengthen the bonds of community and our ties to the real, physical world around us 
are doing necessary, patriotic work (Nelson 2002). We also live in a world where 
large corporations can crush a community or destroy a landscape with frightening 
ease. Since many corporate executives will attempt to wring the last dollar out of a 
landscape or a community with no moral scruples, these natural and human com- 
munities need patriots who will identify and defend the common good against these 
behemoths. (When they do so, they are often derided as “nimby’s,” short for “not in 
my back yard.” As if indifference to our communities and surroundings were the 
height of rationality. The proper name for nimbyism is patriotism.) 

In fact, appeals to patriotism have been important and effective in many environ- 
mental battles over the years, in the United States and elsewhere. In the campaigns to 
create Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, and other national parks in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, patriotic rhetoric often figured prominently 
(Runte 1979). Park boosters appealed to citizens’ desire to preserve what was grand 
or unique about America, or to preserve historically meaningful landscapes. 

When the United States enacted foundational environmental laws like the Clean 
Air Act and Clean Water Act in the 1960s and 1970s, these were often promoted in 
overtly patriotic terms. Preserving a healthy landscape was described as farseeing 
and patriotic; polluters were not just harming innocent people, they were putting 
profits over country. Perhaps it is not an accident that the last time environmentalists 
won major victories in the United States, in the late 1960s and early 1970s was also 
the last time such patriotic rhetoric was widely and unironically employed by the 
American left. Environmentalists, who generally skew left politically, might score 
more political victories if they made common cause with conservatives for whom 
patriotic themes resonate (Bliese 1997). 


Particularism Versus Universalism 


The kind of patriotic commitment advocated here, however, demands focus. Moral 
philosophers often develop universalistic arguments about the equal value of all Xs 
or Ys. “All people have certain inalienable rights.” “AII sentient beings have intrinsic 
value.” These arguments are necessary to help articulate a correct ethics. But they 
mislead if we assume that they show that people should, or can, care equally about 
all Xs or Ys, or that they have equal responsibility for all Xs and Ys, or that they 
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should devote equal time and resources to trying to protect all Xs or Ys (Walzer 
1983; Miller 1995). 

Ifa person is going to be an effective environmental advocate, he or she has got to 
focus. For example, I can say something intelligent about conservation issues in 
northern Colorado, because I have learned a little about the land and its history and 
the potential effects of particular land-use changes. I can advocate more effectively 
here because I know some of the land managers and the politicians in the area. I can 
call up editors and reporters on the local newspapers and pitch stories or try to 
influence their coverage of important ongoing issues. The mayor of Fort Collins may 
be a pro-growth Republican, but I know that he grew up trout fishing the local Cache 
la Poudre River with his father. We have talked about what that meant to him and 
what my own rambles along the river with my sons mean to me. Maybe that made a 
difference recently, when he voted with the greens on city council to oppose a new 
dam project that would harm the river. 

Similarly, I know and care more about Yellowstone National Park than about 
Krueger National Park in South Africa, and this too allows me to more effectively 
advocate for its protection. As a former ranger with the National Park Service, I can 
call up park managers and discuss their upcoming decisions more easily. As a 
constituent I can pester my Congressman’s staff about bills that affect Yellowstone, 
and as a resident I can write opinion pieces in the newspaper that alert my fellow 
citizens to problems there. Such actions are more likely to do good than signing 
online petitions to the chief of Krueger National Park. 

Now, this does not mean people should be completely indifferent to what is 
happening far from home. In fact, a person with a deep knowledge of environmental 
issues in northern Colorado can better understand what is happening in southern 
Colorado or Utah; a person familiar with the issues facing US national parks can 
better understand management issues in national parks around the world. She is also 
more likely to explore other places respectfully and support international conserva- 
tion efforts. But all of this usually begins at home. 

That is because our appreciation of nature typically begins close to home (Louv 
2005). A person can only enjoy and celebrate those aspects of his country that he 
experiences personally. I might get a thrill hearing Ray Charles sing “America the 
Beautiful,” but it really means something to me because I have recently seen a 
sunrise over the Pawnee Buttes east of Fort Collins, or the first swallows of spring 
cutting the air above a friend’s ranch. I can enjoy nature and belong locally, in a way 
that I cannot do elsewhere. And environmentalism can only be a life-affirming and 
personally enriching activity if it involves connection to the land and communities 
around you. 

“Who cares,” one might ask, “whether environmentalism is life-affirming and 
personally enriching? Environmentalists’ goal should be to convince people to 
behave in more environmentally responsible ways — not to make people feel 
good.” But if doing good does not feel good, or is not part of larger changes in 
people’s lives that improve them, they are less likely to do good. Many examples 
could be given. In addition, virtue proves itself by furthering the flourishing of life, 
including the flourishing of the virtuous person’s own life (for a general account of 
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an environmental virtue ethics that makes a reasonable place for both self-develop- 
ment and altruism, see Cafaro 2015). 

A positive local patriotism is the key to environmentalists avoiding the Scylla of 
indifference and the Charybdis of burnout. Enjoy nature, in whatever way most 
engages you. Learn the plants, the birds, the insects, and the stars — and teach them to 
your children, your students, and your friends. Learn the history of where you live 
(its real history, warts, and all) and resolve to write a new chapter to the local story of 
which you can be proud. 


Macintyre on Patriotism 


Reconnecting patriotism to patria, the land, can help correct some errors in contem- 
porary philosophical explorations of patriotism. The errors in the two cases explored 
in this section and the next stem from a kind of over-intellectualism. Their authors 
substitute an intellectual construct for the real, imperfect phenomenon of patriotism, 
praising or demonizing it accordingly. So while their discussions may illuminate 
possibilities in ethical theory, their generalizations about patriotism itself are suspect. 

In his influential lecture “Is Patriotism a Virtue?” (1984), Alasdair MacIntyre 
helpfully classes patriotism as a “loyalty-exhibiting virtue,” along with marital 
fidelity, love of family, friendship, and personal commitment to various institutions. 
“All these attitudes exhibit a peculiar action-generating regard for particular persons, 
institutions or groups, a regard founded upon a particular historical relationship of 
association” (p. 308). “The particularity of the relationship is essential and 
ineliminable,” MacIntyre affirms (p. 309). Marital fidelity as a virtue is not a 
commitment to marriage generally, but to my particular spouse; the virtue of 
patriotism does not play out as a commitment to citizenship or nationalism as ideals, 
but to my particular city or country. This seems accurate both to the meaning and the 
experience of marriage and patriotism. 

MacIntyre goes on to discuss how patriotism, thus defined, necessarily conflicts 
with any plausible universal morality, including the impartial demands of justice. It 
is a defining feature of universal moralities that they may call into question all 
aspects of our lives, personal or communal, no matter how ancient, well-entrenched, 
beloved, or supposedly sacred. Such a universal acid, MacIntyre believes, necessar- 
ily conflicts with the robust acceptance of particular communal beliefs and commit- 
ments that is at the heart of patriotism. But the conflict works both ways. “While the 
liberal moralist [is] able to conclude that patriotism is a permanent source of moral 
danger because of the way it places our ties to our nation beyond rational criticism, 
the moralist who defends patriotism is able to conclude that liberal morality is a 
permanent source of moral danger because of the way it renders our social and moral 
ties too open to dissolution by rational criticism” (p. 317). 

MacIntyre thus uses the issue of patriotism to articulate the theoretical concerns at 
the heart of his classic After Virtue, including the fundamental incommensurability 
of different moral vocabularies, the “systematic incompatibility” of different moral 
standpoints (p. 309) and the need to ground morality in particular traditions and 
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practices. Because of MaclIntyre’s theoretical commitment to this last position, 
patriotism for him will be a virtue. We cannot have any morality at all without 
some degree of patriotism, thus defined. But it will be a patriotism where at least 
some of our particular commitments are off-limits to the full force of rational 
criticism. If it was not, MacIntyre believes, then it would not be patriotism, but 
simply another form of moral universalism. 

Just here, arguably, is where MacIntyre goes astray. For one may hold robust 
patriotic commitments, not just while also holding robust universal moral commit- 
ments (which he acknowledges). One may hold robust patriotic commitments while 
accepting that all one’s practices, all one’s particular relationships, the meaning of all 
one’s values, all one’s tentative weightings and balancing of those values, and all 
aspects of one’s communal narratives are up for continuous rethinking and renego- 
tiation (Dewey 1948). Indeed, today, taking patriotism seriously and acting upon it in 
a complex and changing world demands such rethinking and renegotiation. 

Consider the American environmental patriot. She asks us to question and change 
practices that are unsustainable and in fact threats to our communities, even well- 
entrenched, beloved practices like personal automobile use. She asks Americans, 
following Aldo Leopold, to rethink and strengthen their relationships with the 
nonhuman world. She questions fundamental American values such as individual- 
ism and endless economic growth and asks Americans to recalibrate how they 
balance them against other values, such as ecological sustainability and the strength 
of their communities. She asks them to reconsider national narratives that Americans 
find deeply meaningful, such as the settlement of their country, and write new 
chapters that take into account new ecological realities. All this calls for more 
thinking, not less. Such thinking is itself an important part of patriotism. And 
crucially, such thinking may call for limiting a community’s or nation’s acquisitive- 
ness or aggression. 

MacIntyre is skeptical of the possibility of a moderate or “liberal patriotism,” 
which limits its patriotic ardor within the dictates of universalistic morality. Such a 
patriotism would be “emasculated,” he suggests, because “important situations in 
actual social life” arise where “the patriotic standpoint comes into serious conflict 
with the standpoint of a genuinely impersonal morality or it amounts to no more than 
a set of practically empty slogans” (p. 309). And what are these important, actual 
situations? Interestingly, the only examples MacIntyre gives are international com- 
petitions for “essential resources,” such as arable land or fossil fuels: 


What your community requires as the material prerequisites for your survival as a distinctive 
community and your growth into a distinctive nation may be exclusive use of the same or 
some of the same natural resources as my community requires for its survival and growth 
into a distinct nation. When such a conflict arises, the standpoint of impersonal morality 
requires an allocation of goods such that each individual person counts for one and no more 
than one, while the patriotic standpoint requires that I strive to further the interests of my 
community and you strive to further those of yours, and certainly where the survival of one 
community is at stake, and sometimes perhaps even when only large interests of one 
community are at stake, patriotism entails a willingness to go to war on one’s community’s 
behalf. (pp. 309-310) 
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Now if one frames the resource conflict as one of survival and posits two radically 
separate moral possibilities, patriotic particularism and ethical universalism, then 
MacIntyre is clearly right. These orientations will push us in opposite directions, and 
patriotism will sometimes push us toward war. The example is analogous to similar 
ones designed to bring out the importance of other particular loyalties, such as the 
mother choosing to save her drowning child rather than a stranger. The theoretical 
point is made. 

But with Americans having recently fought two oil wars within a dozen years, it is 
important to think about the actual causes of such resource wars. The first and second 
Iraq wars did not involve America’s “survival,” but arguably, some carefully 
obscured combination of corporate profits, strategic realpolitik, and perpetuation 
of a wasteful and ecologically destructive “way of life.” Middle Eastern oil is not 
required for America’s “growth into a distinctive nation,” although it may be 
required for the endless economic growth that too many Americans accept as their 
great national goal. The environmentalist argues that this way of life and the goal of 
endless economic growth would be well lost, from a patriotic perspective as well as 
from a universalistic one. Americans’ gluttony is harming the United States as badly 
as it is damaging the global ecosystem services on which all the world’s peoples 
depend, and a searching consideration of their “national interest’? will show this. 
Furthermore, meeting the global environmental challenges of the twenty-first cen- 
tury will require unprecedented amounts of international cooperation. Again, from 
either a universalistic or a particularist perspective, war is now obsolete as a means to 
solve conflicts over scarce resources. The imperative of endless economic growth, to 
the extent that it makes resource wars more likely, must be decisively rejected, if 
humanity hopes to survive and prosper in this century and the next (Millennium 
Ecosystem Assessment 2005). 

MacIntyre’s analysis is not completely wrong. We can be sure that just as there 
will remain conflicting interests between nations, there will remain cases where 
particularist and universalist moralities push us in different directions. What a 
serious consideration of the environmental example shows is that individuals can 
think their way through to better, more ethically justified positions in such conflict 
cases by thinking harder about their patriotic interests and values and weighing them 
against universalistic interests and values that also remain available to them. It is not 
just immoral, it is foolish to try to take refuge in an unthinking patriotism here. It will 
not help people further their self-interest — any more than invading Iraq and helping 
keep its oil flowing have furthered Americans’ self-interest. There is no magic 
equation which provides optimal solutions to such complex, conflicted situations. 
The best solutions are likely to be found by those who are aware of the full range of 
interests and values involved and subject them to searching scrutiny (Dewey 1948). 

It is a deep mistake of many philosophers to equate patriotism with intellectual 
weakness. Simon Keller (2007), who builds on MacIntyre’s analysis of patriotism as 
part of a family of “loyalty” virtues, makes this same mistake, when he essentially 
defines patriotism as a form of self-delusion or “bad faith” regarding one’s country’s 
good and bad qualities. By defining patriotism as an intellectual disability, Keller 
sets up a straw man, easily dismissed as a vice. But such trumped-up charges can be 
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made against any of our particular moral commitments. The fact that some parents 
foolishly see only the good in their children, or even the fact (if it is a fact) that most 
parents are more inclined to see the good rather than the bad in them, hardly argues 
against parental commitment — given the importance of such commitment to human 
well-being. Similar considerations speak for a committed patriotism, because such 
commitment is the foundation for successful communities and societies. Of course, 
real patriots must be thinking patriots, just as good parents are thinking parents. Any 
virtue devolves into vice, when not guided by reason. 

Mistaking stupidity for patriotism occurs not just because intellectuals tend to 
look down on those who find patriotism meaningful and not just because they tend to 
live in their own countries of ideas, which may feel more real to them than their 
actual countries. It also occurs because many philosophers still hanker after absolute 
certainty in ethics (Rorty 1998). Taking his analysis, correctly, up to the point of 
recognizing that patriotic loyalties and universalistic morality will sometimes clash, 
and realizing that reason may not always be able to clearly adjudicate between them, 
MacIntyre draws the moral that patriotism, itself, needs to take refuge in irrationality. 
Erratum. Patriotic particularism and ethical universalism both run up against the 
limits to rational justification in ethics and so will the best combination of the two, 
now and forever. That is what we have to learn to live with, whatever our theoretical 
preferences in ethics. 


Nussbaum on Patriotism 


Of course, most philosophers are considerably less sympathetic to patriotism than 
MacIntyre. In “Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism,” Martha Nussbaum (1996) accuses 
patriotic nationalists of substituting “a colorful idol for the substantive universal 
values of justice and right” (p. 5). “Nationality, ethnicity, religion, class, race, and 
gender” are all, she claims, “morally irrelevant” (p. 133). All human beings, simply 
as human beings, have equal moral value. Morality involves recognizing this 
universal value and acting upon it, often in the face of surface differences or 
particular loyalties that obscure it. The Nazis were ethical particularists and patriots, 
willing to die to further the interests of the fatherland or kill to keep the Aryan race 
pure. In contrast, the “righteous Gentiles” memorialized at the Holocaust memorial 
in Jerusalem were ethical universalists, willing to risk death to save their fellow 
human beings (pp. 131-132). 

If all patriots were Nazis and all universalists were truly righteous, this would be 
the end of the story. But as Michael Walzer (1996) points out, in a commentary on 
Nussbaum’s essay, cosmopolitanism has its pathologies, too. The Nazis must share 
pride of place as the great butchers of the twentieth century with Russian and 
Chinese communists, followers of a universalist ideology. Patriots, meanwhile, 
may do much good. The Nazis were ultimately defeated by patriots from England, 
Russia, and the United States, defending their homelands. Jewish patriots founded 
the first and still the only real democracy in the Middle East. Patriots in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia eventually threw off communist tyranny. 
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Nussbaum’s argument is marred by its simplistic, inaccurate portrayal of patriot- 
ism. For example, she speaks of “the comfort of patriotism and its easy sentiments” 
(p. 7). But neither the American soldiers serving in the Middle East nor the American 
soldiers who have refused to serve there or who have chosen to speak out against 
these wars once they return are living lives of comfort and ease. Nussbaum’s words 
are a cheap dismissal of those who struggle to make sense of patriotism’s demands or 
to balance the tensions between the demands of patriotism and ethical universalism. 
For example, those Israelis who love their country yet agonize over what justice 
demands for the Palestinians. Patriotism can of course be taken up lazily or unthink- 
ingly, as a mere rationalization for selfish behavior. But so can ethical universalism. 
“Let’s kill the kulacks to speed on the formation of a classless society — and while 
we're at it, let’s steal their stuff.” 

Benjamin Barber (another commentator) is correct: the answers to toxic patriot- 
ism or toxic cosmopolitanism are good patriotism and good cosmopolitanism. 
“What we require are healthy, democratic forms of local community and civic 
patriotism rather than abstract universalism and the thin gruel of contract relations” 
(Barber 1996, p. 31). And crucially, it is healthy democratic communities that allow 
people to instantiate the demands of ethical universalism. Securing human rights and 
a fairer distribution of resources only occurs when the proper civic infrastructure is in 
place, including a large percentage of individuals who think of themselves as 
citizens, concerned for the common good. These are the people who push for a 
living wage, or more affordable housing for their fellow citizens. Moral progress 
depends on the opportunities grasped by an engaged patriotism (Nelson 2002). 

The environmental perspective brings this point home with particular clarity. 
Those of us living in northern Colorado are blessed with a large number of local 
parks and natural areas to explore. We have these because half a dozen times in the 
past 35 years, local residents voted to tax themselves in order to buy and preserve the 
land. This depended, in turn, on two main factors. First, 15 or 20 key activists put in 
the time and effort to write the proposals and mount campaigns to pass the taxes. 
They succeeded only because of their deep knowledge of the local political terrain. 
Second, a majority of residents felt enough patriotic concern to vote to tax them- 
selves to protect the land and preserve it for future generations (campaign ads usually 
included pictures of families hiking together). I am grateful to the super patriots with 
the vision and determination to push for such initiatives and to the patriotic enough 
general populace who voted for them. I am determined to do my part to preserve this 
heritage for those to come. 

So I have lobbied politicians, written checks and opinion pieces in the local 
papers, analyzed dry technical documents, and sent in comments to the Forest 
Service and the Corps of Engineers. I find these political efforts meaningful, but 
often tiresome. If I did not find them meaningful, I would not push through the 
drudgery. But their meaning comes in large part from their particularity. For exam- 
ple, Iam working with my neighbors to protect the Cache la Poudre River, the same 
river along which I have birdwatched so many mornings. The river where I have 
skipped stones with my sons and shown them their first ospreys and kingfishers, 
foxes and crawdads. The river along which I proposed to my wife. If my neighbors 
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and I can protect our river, and if we succeed in building a community along its 
banks which lives in harmony with its wildlife, and if in 20 years I can walk along it 
and point out ospreys and otters to my grandchildren, then I will be well contented. 
Creating such communities and societies, linking the past to the future, preserving 
what is most valuable in our past, and providing opportunities for future generations 
are the goals of environmentalism. They demand focus. 

No, responds Martha Nussbaum. The boundaries of a nation (and, we may 
assume, a city or a watershed) are “morally arbitrary.” “Why should we think of 
people from China as our fellows the minute they dwell in a certain place, namely the 
United States, but not when they dwell in a certain other place, namely China? What 
is it about the national boundary that magically converts people toward whom we are 
both incurious and indifferent into people to whom we have duties of mutual 
respect?” (p. 14). 

Good questions. I answer, first, that people need not be incurious or completely 
indifferent toward foreigners. This is a straw man argument. “Exclusive concern for 
one’s own country is not a necessary part of patriotism” (Nathanson 1989, p. 538). 
Second, Chinese people who legally immigrate to the United States become fellow 
citizens, for whom Americans have special responsibilities by virtue of that tie. Such 
responsibilities include ensuring they have equal protection under the law, access to 
sufficient health care when they are sick, etc. In return, Chinese-Americans take on 
those same civic responsibilities. Third, such responsible citizenship does not appear 
“magically.” It must be cultivated; its absence has deleterious consequences, for 
society as a whole but particularly for its less fortunate members; and for that reason, 
one should think twice before undermining it, even unintentionally. Fourth, dividing 
the world up into smaller units called nations is one way to facilitate real, effective 
citizenship in an immense world of 7.8 billion people. In the same way, knowledge 
and devotion to particular landscapes makes environmentalism possible. Fifth, the 
primary responsibility for improving the lives of a nation’s people resides in the 
people themselves and in their own leaders. If improvement is necessary, they need 
to take up the task themselves, as part of self-government. If they fail to do so, if they 
are selfish rather than patriotic, the efforts of outside benefactors are unlikely to 
succeed. 

Earlier in her career, Nussbaum (1993) was keen to remind readers that self- 
government is both a right and an essential human capability. But how this capability 
might be realized without a greater focus on one’s compatriots than on complete 
strangers, or a greater concern for my town than some Chinese town halfway across 
the world, remains something of a mystery. It is interesting that once Nussbaum 
started writing about issues of third-world development and international justice, her 
earlier appreciation for self-government seemed to vanish. Perhaps with so much 
suffering and gross injustice to alleviate in the developing world, specifying a proper 
developed world citizenship might seem like a luxury, much less important than 
raising awareness and dollars for overseas aid. “Giving one’s money is a major way 
in which, in the absence of a world state, individuals can promote the good of those 
who are distant from them,” Nussbaum (1996) writes (p. 134). This may be true. Yet 
there is a world of difference between giving charity to strangers and working out a 
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common destiny with one’s fellow citizens. Charity and citizenship are both neces- 
sary parts of a full humanity. But if that is true, then the moral claims of the wretched 
of the earth cannot be allowed to displace the rights and obligations of citizenship. At 
most, they are a necessary supplement to them. 

The hard truths behind Nussbaum’s jibe at “arbitrary” boundaries are that they do 
lead to differential concern and action on behalf of others and they do perpetuate 
differential access to resources. They lock in place the failures of societies, and the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the sons. But borders also help lock in societies’ 
successes (Walzer 1983). They help preserve genuine human diversity in a world 
that has been shrunk and homogenized by modern technology. “Arbitrary” or 
artificial boundaries may be out of favor with the global intelligentsia. Yet they 
make self-government possible (Miller 1995), and self-government is a key human 
capability and a fundamental human right. 

Nussbaum finds it easy to dismiss patriotism because she nowhere grapples with the 
phenomenon itself and its complex, mixed impacts on human behavior. That patriotic 
affiliations might do real good in the actual world, perhaps inspire people to transcend 
their selfishness and act for the good of others, perhaps give their lives meaning, is 
irrelevant, since we can imagine better, more universalistic ideals, which would guide 
people to do the right thing, unerringly and for the right (universalistic) reasons. As her 
essay shows, this type of thinking coheres well with a managerial outlook (Pinsky 
1996). The ultimate goal seems to be to turn flesh and blood human beings into efficient 
moral calculating machines (or, failing this, to free up the resources they are squatting 
on for more efficient distribution by their moral superiors). But when one considers 
what helps real people act morally, one finds that particular loyalties are important. For 
example, psychologists studying the virtue of justice have found that while a commit- 
ment to universal “fairness” helps lead people beyond selfishness, more partial 
strengths such as “loyalty” and “citizenship” are equally important in motivating just 
behavior (Peterson and Seligman 2004, » Chap. 16, “On Patriotism’’). 

All this is not to argue against more wide-ranging moral concerns and commit- 
ments. People may support both universal human rights and increased development 
aid for the world’s poor, while also recognizing the legitimacy — indeed, the 
necessity — of their particular moral affiliations. Such patriotic connections further 
and partly constitute full human flourishing, which should be the overarching goal of 
ethics. For that reason, patriotism is a virtue. 


Patriotism as Necessary 


Love of country is a human possibility, which can be part of a fulfilling life. This 
possibility can also be ignored or misused. One of the worst misuses involves 
substituting a love of the state for a love of one’s land or our fellow citizens. Just 
as pernicious, some balance love of their own lands and peoples with contempt for 
others. Partly for these reasons, intellectuals often see patriotism as a refuge for the 
simpleminded. Sometimes, indeed, it is such a refuge. Yet the principled under- 
standing and retelling of national histories is anything but simple. An honest patriot 
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must wrestle with those aspects of his nation’s history of which he is ashamed. A 
compassionate patriot will remember history’s losers, its dispossessed and despised. 

Like courage, prudence, or indeed any virtue, patriotism is liable to a skewed 
development and to various kinds of misuse. Yet properly developed it is part of a 
good human life. Put another way, “patriotism” is a necessary word but one whose 
meaning we must retrieve, by doing a little digging. As Henry Thoreau asserts, in 
explaining the value of spending time outdoors and reconnecting to nature, “It would 
seem as if the very language of our parlors would lose all its nerve and degenerate 
into parlaver wholly, our lives pass at such remoteness from its symbols, and its 
metaphors and tropes are necessarily so far fetched” (Thoreau 1971, pp. 244-245). 
Such has been the fate of “patriotism,” a word coined by people who lived closer to 
the land than Thoreau’s nineteenth-century contemporaries, or ourselves. It has 
become a meaningless abstraction for many people, in part through their mistaking 
abstractions for their true country. We must retrieve the word by rethinking and 
reliving it. When we live closer to the land, strive to know it better and work to 
protect all its inhabitants, human and nonhuman — that is patriotism. 

The dangers of patriotism are undeniable. Yet so are the dangers stemming from a 
lack of patriotism. People need to band together in difficult times. They need to work 
with others to preserve what is important to them. They draw strength and inspiration 
from one another; they enjoy being part of larger efforts to achieve some common 
good. This emotional component needs not overrule reason and morality. Like other 
emotions, it is not something to suppress or be embarrassed about, but rather part of 
being human. It can be put to better or worse uses. In particular, patriotism can be put 
to good environmental uses, to bridge the liberal/conservative divide and achieve 
environmental protection. After four decades of largely futile efforts to build on their 
early successes, American environmentalists, at least, should be willing to consider 
new ideas which might reinvigorate their movement. 

In any case, patriotism is not as easily avoided as many intellectuals seem to 
think. It is a commonplace to say that environmentalism takes the place of religion, 
for many secular environmentalists. In a similar way, environmentalism takes the 
place of conventional patriotism among many who would recoil from the term. 
Environmental work provides camaraderie and a sense of something more important 
than oneself. It is many people’s way of contributing to their local communities and 
helping to define the meaning of the histories of which they are a part. Why not 
recognize this and call it by its proper name? 


One Patriot 


In Walden, Henry David Thoreau penned some memorable words against patriotism, 
including these from the concluding chapter: 


Every man is the lord of a realm beside which the earthly empire of the Czar is but a petty 
state, a hummock left by the ice. Yet some can be patriotic who have no se/f-respect, and 
sacrifice the greater to the less. They love the soil which makes their graves, but have no 
sympathy with the spirit which may still animate their clay. Patriotism is a maggot in their 
heads. (Thoreau 1971, p. 321) 
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For Thoreau, the individual self is greater than any state and should never be 
sacrificed to it. Self-development and self-exploration should be our goals. Walden is 
the record of such self-exploration, deliberately cultivated far from the distractions of 
politics and the enervation of daily social contact (for a full discussion of Thoreau’s 
ethics, see Cafaro 2004). 

The passage seems to set patriotism — a sentiment of love for one’s country — in 
opposition to these goals. Patriotism, Thoreau tells readers, eats away at our brains, 
like a maggot, slowly but persistently. Walden argues that individuals must think 
their way toward better lives. Patriotism destroys this ability to think. 

Many similarly dismissive references to a militaristic, thoughtless patriotism can 
be found in Thoreau’s writings. Yet when it came time to speak out against injustice, 
he found it necessary to use the rhetoric of a patriot. In his lecture “Slavery in 
Massachusetts,” Thoreau spoke angrily of the use of his state’s militia to return the 
fugitive Anthony Burns to Virginia and slavery: 


I have lived for the last month, — and I think that every man in Massachusetts capable of the 
sentiment of patriotism must have had a similar experience, — with the sense of having 
suffered a vast and indefinite loss. I did not know at first what ailed me. At last it occurred to 
me that what I had lost was a country. (Thoreau 1973, p. 106) 


As latter generations have often been reminded, the institutions of government 
may become instruments of injustice. But it is not only the threat to their own lives or 
happiness that moves people to fight injustice. They act because this is their country. 
They are ashamed of its injustices as they would be of their own and concerned for 
what sort of country they are leaving their children. 

Previous generations of Americans fought to end slavery and imperialist aggres- 
sion. Thoreau argues that they must similarly fight to end the war against nature 
going on in their midst and redefine their nation to include all its many places 
and inhabitants. In a posthumously published essay, he describes the sugar maples 
set up on Concord commons as a “perfectly living institution” (emphasis in the 
original): 


They are worth all and more than they have cost, — though one of the selectmen, while setting 
them out, took the cold which occasioned his death, — if only because they have filled the 
open eyes of children with their rich color unstintedly so many Octobers . . . No annual 
training or muster of soldiery, no celebration with its scarfs and banners, could import into 
the town a hundredth part of the annual splendor of our October. We have only to set the 
trees, or let them stand, and Nature will find the colored drapery, — flags of all her nations. 
(Thoreau 1980, pp. 160, 165) 


Here is an institution Thoreau can wholeheartedly believe in (unlike Congress, or 
the US Constitution), a benison to all, including future generations. Here, in the 
person of the anonymous, unpaid town selectman planting trees for his community is 
an unheroic, unobtrusive service that should be recognized as patriotism. A patriot- 
ism that is fully grounded yet expansive, not drawing lines defensively and saying 
“us or them,” but widening the typical circle of moral concern and inviting in nature. 
Here is a patriotism that is truly a virtue. 
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There is ample scope for exercising such patriotism in planting trees, working to 
create new parks, or teaching children the names of the trees towering above them 
and the flowers at their feet. Most important, perhaps, is learning the stories of the 
places we inhabit and meeting the many “original settlers” (other species) with 
whom we still share our countries. Not all the lessons learned are pleasant, of course. 
Nature is not all sunshine and ripe huckleberries, and some of the original settlers are 
gone for good. Attempts to effect political change are complicated and frustrating. 
Still we must strive to know the land, care for its inhabitants, and create living 
institutions: institutions in the service of life, both human and nonhuman. The 
alternative to such patriotic efforts is the loss of our countries. 
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